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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ST-  ALBAN'S  ELECTION  COMMITTEE. 


NAMES  of  the  Members  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  try  and  determine  the 
Matter  of  the  Petition  of  Thomas  Foreman  Gape  and  John  Samuel  Story,  complainmg 
of  an  undue  Election  and  Return  for  the  Borough  of  St.  Alban's. 

1.  William  Stkatford  Dugdale^Esq.    I      4.  Alexander  Prikole,  Esq. 

2.  William  Hutt,  Esq.  I      6-  Paulet  St.  John  Mildmay,  Esq. 

3.  Thomas  William  Bramston^  Esq.        |      6.  Hon.  John  Edmund  Elliot. 

CHAIRMAN,  EDWARD  AYSHFORD  SANFORD. 


MartiSy  2$*  die  Martii,  1841. 
Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  meet  To-morrow,  at  Eleven. 


Mercuriij  24**  die  Martii^  1841. 
All  present. 


Petition  read. 

Agents:  Lyon,  Barnes  &  Ellis,  Mr.  Henry  Edwards  Brown. 
Counsel :  Mr.  Hildyard  and  The  Hon.  Mr.  Talbot. 
For  the  sitting  Member : — 
Agent:  Mr.  Coppock. 
Counsel :  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Cockborn. 
Room  cleared. 

The  Committee  deliberated  on  the  rules  they  should  lay  down  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  require  the  case  to  be  conducted. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  expect  that  with  respect  to  cases  of  bribery  whtbh  it  is 
intended  to  bring  home  to  the  sitting  Member  or  his  agents,  the  Counsel  will  now  state 
the  names  of  the  electors  bribed,  and  those  of  the  persons  who  actually  gave  the  bribes. 
In  the  same  manner  the  Committee  would  expect  that  a  statement  should  now  be  made  of 
any  facts  directly  inculpating  the  sitting  Member  or  his  agents,  under  the  head  of  Treating. 
The  Committee,  however,  reserve  to  themselves  the  power,  on  the  special  application  of 
Counsel,  to  proceed  with  any  case  which  tends  to  inculpate  any  principal  or  agent,  the 
knowledge  of  which  case  has  been  brought  out  before  the  Committee  in  the  progress  of 
the  investigation,  and  with  the  circumstances  of  which  the  parties  could  not  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  been  previously  cognizant. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  all  witnesses  do  withdraw,  and  that  no  person  shall  be  examined  who  shall 
have  been  present  during  any  of  the  proceedings,  excepting  the  Agents,  Mr.  Lyon, 
Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Coppock. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  to  open  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Petitioners. 

Mr.  Cockburn  objected  to  Mr.  Hildyard's  reading  in  his  openins  speech  a  note  sent  to 
Dr.  Webster,  to  the  admissibility  of  which  he  (Mr.  Cockburn)  would  have  to  object  when 
the  proper  time  arrived. 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Cockburn  heard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared. 

Motion  made,  **  That  the  note  be  now  read." 

Question  put. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  2. 
Mr.  Bramston. 
Mr.  Dugdale. 


So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Noes,  5. 
Mr.  Sanford. 
Mr.  Pringle. 
Mr.  Elliot. 
Mr.  Mildmay. 
Mr.  Hutt. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Hildyard  farther  heard  to  open  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  PeUtioners. 

Mr.  John  Homer  Rwnbold  (Mayor  of  St.  Alban's)^  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

produced  poll-books. 

Croes-ezamined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ward  Blagg  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

Mr.  Talbot  objected  to  Mr.  Austin  cross-examining  the  witness  as  to  the  general  matters 
of  the  election  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Amstin  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection,  and  stated  that  he  intended  to  cross- 
examine  the  witness  for  the  purpose  of  recrimination,  and  not  in  respect  to  the  matters 
which  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  the  case  of  the  Petitioners. 

Mr.  Talbot  heard  in  reply. 

Resohed,  That  Mr.  Austin  do  confine  himself  in  his  cross-examination  to  the  subject 
of  the  poll-books,  with  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Blagg  will  be  again  called  by  the 
Petitioners. 

Mr.  Blagg  again  called,  and  re-examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Lay  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

Mr.  Robert  Galer  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

Mr.  John  Brooks  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Hitdj/ard. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Dayton  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin, 

Mr.  George  Taylor  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Jovis^  25**  die  Martii,  1841. 

All  present. 

Mr.  George  Taylor  again  called,  sworn,  and  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  Mr.  Hildjard's  asking  the  witness  as  to  the  subject  of  the  appli- 
cation made  to  him  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Webster,  before  Dr.  Webster 
was  proved  to  be  an  agent. 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  against  the  objection. 
Mr.  Austin  heard  in  reply. 
Room  cleared. 

Resolved^  That  the  question  objected  to  shall  not  be  put. 
Mr.  John  Pitt  Richardson  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cherry  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 
Crosfr-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wood  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cockburn. 

Mr.  Joseph  Richards  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Leahy. 

Mr.  Robert  Howie  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Leahy. 

Mr.  James  Annesley  Dorant  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

Mr.  I^ahy  objected  to  Mr.  Talbot's  asking  a  question  of  the  witness  as  to  what  Dr. 
Webster  stated. 

Mr.  Talbot  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Leahy  heard  in  reply. 

The  Committee  decided  the  question  might  be  put. 

Mr.  James  A.  Dorant  further  examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Leahy. 

Mr.  Robert  Galer  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

On  Mr.  Hildyard^s  asking  the  witness  whether  he  put  down  the  liquoic  supplied  by  him 
to  an  account,  in  consequence  of  directions  given  by  Dr.  Webster, 

Mr.  Leahy  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Committee  determined  the  question  might  be  pat. 

«19-  ^  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Robert  Gakr  further  examined  by  Mr.  HUdyard. 

On  Mr.  Hildyard's  asking,  *'  To  what  account  did  you  put  it  down  i '' 

Mr.  Leahy  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Leahy  heard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared. 

The  Committee  resolved  that  the  question  might  be  par. 

Parties  called  in. 

Mr.  Robert  Gakr  again  called,  and  further  examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Leahy. 

Mr.  Robert  Adams  called. 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  Mr.  Hildyard  adducing  in  evidence  any  act  of  bribery  committed 
by  Dr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 
Mr.  Austin  was  beard  in  reply* 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven. 


Veneris,  26**  die  MartU,  1841. 

All  present. 
Mr.  Robert  Adams  sworn. 

On  Mr.  Hildyard's  asking  the  witness  the  following  question,  ^'  Did  you  on  the  day 
of  nomination  see  Dr.  Webster,  and  did  he  give  you  any  money  to  vote  for  Lord  Lis- 
towel?" 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  to  this  question  the  objection  be  raised  yesterday  applied. 

Room  cleared. 

Motion  made,  **  That  this  question  be  now  puf* 

Question  put. — The  Committee  divided  : 

Noes,  5. 
Mr.  Sanlord. 
Mr.  Hutt. 


Ayes,  2. 
Mr.  Pringle. 
Mr.  Bramston. 


Mr.  Mildmay. 
Mr.  Elliot. 
Mr.  Dugdale. 


So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  of  the  resolution  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  John  Woodward  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

On  Mr.  Hildyard^s  asking  the  witness  **  Did  you  say  anytliing  to  Maylard  as  to  the 
object  which  broui^ht  you  to  St.  Albans?" 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  against  the  objection. 

The  Committee  decided  that  the  question  could  not  be  put. 

Mr.  Woodward  further  examined. 

On  Mr.  Hildyar^s  asking  the  witness,  ''Did  you  propose  to  Mr.  Edwards  to  hire  your 
band?" 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Cockbum  heard  in  reply. 

The  Committee  decided  the  question  might  be  put 

Mr.  Woodward  further  examined. 

On  Mr.  Hildyard^s  asking  the  witness,  ''  Did  he,'*  (a  person  whose  name  was  not  given 
in  evidence)  *'  when  he  pai^  you,  explain  on  what  account?" 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Cockbum  beard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared. 

Resolved,  That  the  question  cannot  be  put. 

Parties  called  in. 

Mr.  John  Woodward  further  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard, 
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Mr.  7%oma$  Osbom  swofDi.  and  examitied  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

On  Mr.  Talbot's  asking  ihe  witness,  ^'  Have  you  not  told  Mr.  Blagg  that  you  were 
employed  by  Mr.  Edwards  to  act  as  check-clerk  at  the  last  election  ?'' 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Cochhwrn  heard  in  reply. 

The  Committee  decided  the  question  could  not  be  put. 

The  Rev.  PhiUp  Vincent  Coleman  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  ffiUyard. 

On  Mr.  Hildyard'%  asking  the  witness  his  opinion  as  to  whose  was  the  handwriting  of 
the  directions  on  certain  letters, 

Mr.  Atistin  was  heard  to  object  to  the  question. 

Mr.  ERldyard  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Amtin  heard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared. 

The  Committee  decided  that  the  question  could  not  be  pat. 

Parties  again  called  in. 

Mr.  Colman  further  examined. 

On  Mr.  HUdyard^s  proposing  that  a  letter,  signed  and  directed  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Edwards^  should  be  read, 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  letter  being  read. 

The  Committee  decided  the  letter  might  be  read. 

Mr.  John  Brooks  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  HUdyard. 

On  Mr.  Hildyard^B  proposing  to  ask  the  witness  the  following  <]^ne8tions,  **  Upon  the 
voter  refusing  to  take  oflF  his  hat  when  the  bribery  oath  was  administered,  did  Edwards 
say  anydiing,  and  what  did  he  say  ?" 

Mr.  Attstin  objected  to  the  questions. 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Atutin  heard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared. 

Motion  made, ''  That  the  question  may.be  put." 

Question  pntp^-The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes  2. 
Mr.  Bramston. 
Mr.  Dugdale. 


Noes,  5. 
Mr.  Sanford. 
Mr.  Hutt. 
Mr.  Mildmay. 
Mr.  Pringle. 
Mr.  Elliot. 


So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Parties  again  called  in. 

Mr.  John  Brooks  further  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

[Adjourned  till  To-monow,  at  Eleven. 


Sabbatiy  27*  die  Martii,  1841. 

All  present 

Mr.  John  Brooks  again  called  and  sworn,  and  cross-examined  by  tiu  Austin. 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

The  Rev.  James  Brogden  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Cochburn  objected  to  Mr.  Talbot's  asking  the  witness, ''  What  Adams  stated"  in  the 
presence  of  Lord  Listowel. 

Mr.  Talbot  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Cockbum  heard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared. 

Besohedf  That  the  question  be  not  now  put. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  of  the  resolution  of  the  Comn^ttee. 

Mr.  Brogden  again  called  in. 

Mr.  Coc/r^tim  objected  to  Mr.  Talbot's  asking  the  question, ''  Was  Lord  Listowel's  name 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Adams  ?  " 

Mr.  Ta/6o^hea  rd  against  the  objection. 
The  Committee  decided  the  question  could  not  be  now  put. 
219.  a  4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Brogden  again  called,  and  further  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  Mr.  Hildyard's  asking  the  witness  '^  What  he  said  to  Lord 
Listowel?" 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Cockbum  heard  in  reply. 

The  Committee  determined  the  question  might  be  put. 

Mr.  Brogden  again  called,  and  further  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  Mr.  Hildyard's  asking  the  witness  the  question,  '^  What  did 
the  Mayor  say  to  Adams?" 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Cockbum  heard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared. 

Resolved,  That  the  question  may  be  put. 

Parties  again  called  in. 

Mr.  Brogden  further  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  witness  answering  the  question,  '*  What  did  Adams  state 
in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  mayor — ^Whatis  this?"  and  submitted,  that  from  the  part 
of  the  answer  which  had  been  given  it  appeared  that  what  was  said  referred  to  past  trans- 
actions, and  was  not  explanatory  of  the  immediate  act  of  delivering  the  parcel. 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Cockbum  beard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared. 

The  Committee  determined  the  witness  should  proceed  with  his  answer. 

Parties  again  called  in. 

Mr.  Brogden  again  called,  and  further  examined. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  witness  being  asked  what  Dr.  Webster  said  in  the  hearing 
of  Lord  Listowel,  in  answer  to  Adams's  statement. 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Cockbum  beard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared. 

Resolvedy  That  the  question  may  be  put. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Eleven. 


LuruB,  29*  Se  Martii,  1841. 

All  present. 

The  Rev.  James  Brogden  again  called  and  sworn,  and  further  examined  by  Mr.  Hild^ 
yard. 

Mr.  Robert  Adams  again  called  and  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

On  Mr.  Hildyard's  asking  the  witness  the  question,  "  When  Stebbings  came  out,  did 
Stebbings  do  anything?"  and  on  the  witness  answering,  **  He  showed  me  what  he 
had  got." 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  course  of  examination  pursued  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  to  contend  for  his  right  to  pursue  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Austin  heard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared. 

Motion  made,  '^  That  the  agency  of  Dr.  Webster  has  been  sufficiently  proved." 

Question  put. — ^The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  3.  Noes,  4 


Mr.  Bramston 
Mr.  Pringle. 
Mr.  Dugdale. 


Mr.  Sanford. 
Mr.  Hutt. 
Mr.  Elliot. 
Mr.  Mildmay. 


So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Resolved^  That  the  course  of  examination  be  proceeded  with  on  the  Counsel  for  the 
Petitioners  stating  that  it  is  his  intention  to  prove  the  acts  of  agency  by  the  act  of 
bribery. 

Parties  again  called  in. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hildyard,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Ckairman,  stated  that  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Talbot  this  morning,  thev  came  to  the  opinioQ  that  by  the  further  progress  of 
this  investigation  the  evidence  of  Webster's  agency  would  be  strengthened* 

Mr.  Anstin  heard  to  object  that  this  answer  was  not  such  as  would  entitle  Mr.  Hildyard 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  against  the  objection. 

Mr.  Austin  heard  in  reply. 

The  Committee  directed  Mr.  Hildyard  to  proceed  with  hi«  examination. 

Mr.  Robert  Adams  again  called,  and  further  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

On  the  question  being  asked, "  Did  Dr.  Webster  give  you  anything  ?  " 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Austin  heard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared. 

Resolved,  That  the  question  may  be  put. 

Parties  again  called  in. 

Mr.  Robert  Adams  again  called,  and  further  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

On  Mr.  Hildyard*B  asking  the  witness  ''What  did  Dr.  Webster  state  when  he  brought 
you  into  the  room  ?" 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Hildyard  htVLTd  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Austin  heard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared. 

Resolved,Thai  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hildyard  was  a  sufficieqt  compliance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Committee,  and  that  therefore  the  question  may  be  put. 

Parties  called  in. 

Mr.  Robert  Adams  agnin  called,  and  further  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven. 


Martis,  30^  die  Martii,  1841. 

All  present. 

Mr.  Robert  Home  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  Mr.  Hildyard's  asking  the  vntness,  *'  What  the  numbers  of  the 
notes  which  Adams  showed  him  were,    without  the  notes  being  produced. 

Mr.  HiHyard  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 
Mr.  Cockbum  heard  in  reply. 

The  Committee  decided  the  question  could  not  be  put. 
Mr«  Howie  fiirtber  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  CodAwm. 
Mr.  John  Stebbing  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  witness  beine  asked  what  Edwards  said  at  the  time  he 
showed  him  the  note  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Webster. 
Mr.  Talbot  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 
Mr.  Cockbum  heard  in  teply^ 
Room  cleared. 

Motion  made, ''  That  what  Mr.  Edwards  said  on  producing  the  note,  be  received/' 
Question  put. — ^The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  3. 
Mr.  Dugdale. 
Mr.  B  rams  ton. 
Mr.  Pringle. 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Sanford, 
Mr.  Mildmay. 
Mr.  Hutt. 
Mr.  Elliot 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Parties  again  called  in. 

Mr.  John  Stebbing  again  called,  and  further  examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

Mr.  William  Forbes  Mackenzie,  m.  p.,  examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 
fii9-  b  Mr. 
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Mr.  Cochbum  objected  to  Mr.  Hildyard's  asking  the  witness, ''  What  was  it  that  Lord 
Grimston  said  to  Dr.  Webster  ?" 

Mr.  Hildyard  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 
Mr.  Cockburn  heard  in  reply. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven. 


Mercurii,  31*  die  Martiiy  1841. 
Ail  present. 


Room  cleared. 

Motion  made,  **  That  the  evidence  of  what  passed  between  Lord  Grimston  and  Dr. 
Webster  may  be  received/* 
Question  put.— The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  5. 
Mr.  Sanford. 
Mr.  Dugdale. 
Mr.  Bramston. 
Mr.  Hutt. 
Mr.  Pringle. 


Noes,  2. 
Mr.  Mildmay. 
Mr.  Elliot. 


Resolved,  That  the  evidence  of  what  passed  between  Lord  Grimston  and  Dr.  Webster 
may  be  received,  but  that  such  evidence  should  be  given  by  Lord  Grimston. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  HUdyard  stated,  that  since  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  yesterday,  he  and  Mr. 
Talbot  on  the  part  of  the  Petitioners  had  come  to  the  resolution  to  abandon  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  Petition. 

Room  cleared. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  One  o'clock. 


JovUy  V  die  ApriliSf  1841. 

All  present. 
Room  cleared. 

Itesolved, 
That  William  Earl  of  Listowei  is  duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament 
for  the  Borough  of  St.  Alban's. 

That  the  Petition  of  Thomas  Foreman  Gape  and  John  Samuel  Story  does  not  appear  to 
the  Committee  to  be  frivolous  or  vexatious. 

That  the  opposition  to  the  said  Petition  does  not  appear  to  the  Committee  to  be  frivolous 
or  vexatious. 

Motion  made,  **  That  in  consequence  of  the  Petitioners  having  declined  to  proceed  fur- 
ther with  the  case  while  the  Committee  virere  in  the  course  of  investigating  grave  charges 
of  bribery  alleged  to  have  been  practised  at  the  late  election,  the  Chairman  be  instructed 
to  ask  leave  to  lay  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  and  Uie  Bvidence  taken  during  the  inves- 
tigation, on  the  Table  of  the  House." 

Question  put. — ^The  Committee  divided  : 

Noes,  5. 
Mr.  Bramston. 


Ayes,  2. 
Mr.  Sanford. 
Mr.  Pringle. 


Mr.  Dugdale. 
Mr.  Hutt. 
Mr.  Mildmay. 
Mr.  Elliot. 


So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Ordered,  ''That  the  Resolutions  airreed  to  by  the  Committee  be  reported  to  The 
House.-  ^  J  ^ 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Mercurii,  24**  die  Martiiy  1841. 


E.  A.  SANFORD,  Esq.  in  thb  Chair. 


THE  Names  of  the  Committee  were  called  over ;  all  the  Members  present; 
The  petition  of  certain  persons,  electors  of  the  borough  of  St.  Alban's,  in 
the  County  of  Hertford,  was  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  taken  as  read. 

Mr.  Hildyard  and  Mr.  Talbot  appeared  as  Counsel  in  support  of  the 
petition. 

Agents,  Messrs.  Lyon,  Barnes  &  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Henry  Edwards  Brown. 

Counsel  for  the  sitting  Member,  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Cockburti. 
Agent,  Mr,  Coppock. 

The  committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  informed 
by  the  Chairman,  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Committee  to  state 
that  they  were  desirous,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  costs,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Counsel  should  be  directed  more  particularly  to  those  clauses  in  the 
Act  of  the  2d  &  3d  of  Victoria,  upon  that  subject,  and  to  state  that  the 
Committee  would  think  it  right  to  pay  a  strict  regard  to  those  clauses  in 
any  questions  which  might  be  brought  before  them ;  also  that  the  Counsel, 
in  making  his  opening  statement,  should  be  required  to  state  those  allega- 
tions in  the  petition,  to  which  he  meant  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Committee,  and  upon  which  he  meant  to  rely ;  and  that,  after  having  made 
that  statement,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  open  any  fresh  matter  upon  any 
other  allegations  ;  and  also,  that  the  Committee  expect  that,  with  respect  to 
the  cases  of  bribery  which  it  is  intended  to  bring  home  to  the  sitting  Member 
or  his  agents,  the  Counsel  will  now  state  the  names  of  the  electors  bribed, 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  who  actually  gave  the  bribe.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Committee  would  expect  that  a  statement  should  now  be  made 
of  any  facts  directly  inculpating  the  sitting  Member,  or  his  agent,  under  the 
head  of  treating.  The  Committee,  however,  reserve  to  themselves  the  power, 
on  the  special  application  of  Counsel,  to  proceed  with  any  case  which  tends 
to  inculpate  any  principal  or  agent,  the  knowledge  of  which  case  has  been 
brought  out  befgre  the  Committee  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  and 
with  the  circumstances  of  which  the  parties  could  net  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  been  previously  cognizant. 

Upon  the  application  of  Mr.  Talbot^  all  the  witnesses  on  both  sides,  with 
the  exception  of  the  agents,  whose  names  had  been  handed  in,  were  directed 
to  leave  the  room,  or  their  evidence  would  not  be  received. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  to  open  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  John  Homer  Rumbold  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was 
Examined  by  Mr.  Talbot,  as  follows : 

1.  I  BELIEVE  you  have  the  honour  to  be  mayor  of  St.  Alban's? — I  have. 

2.  Have  you  the  poll-books  taken  at  the  last  election? — These  are  them 
{producing  two  books.) 

3.  Have  the  goodness  to  hand  them  in. — (The  witness  handed  them  in.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

4.  Let  me  look  at  them. — {They  were  handed  to  Mr.  Austin.) 

5.  These  are  the  registers  ? — Those  are  the  books  prepared  by  the  town-clerk, 
and  they  were  used  by  the  poll-clerks  at  the  election,  who  were  sworn  in  by  me 
for  that  purpose. 

219-  B  6.  Do 
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Mr. 
J.  H.  Rvmhdd. 

24  March  1841. 


6.  Do  you  mean  that  these  are  the  poll-books  ? — Yes ;  the  town-clerk,  as  the 
official  officer,  has  always  prepared  them ;  I  do  not  prepare  them.  These  are  the 
books  produQQd  at  the  commencement  of  the  poll,  and  given  to  the  poll-clerks  to 
use  in  my  presence,  and  given  up  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  poll. 

7.  Were  there  any  other  poll-books  than  these  things  ? — No  other. 

8.  You  say  that  they  were  prepared  by  the  town-clerk  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes  ;  the 
town-clerk  is  the  officer  of  the  borough  1  look  to,  to  prepare  the  requisite 
documents. 

9.  You  look  to  him  to  produce  the  documents,  and  he  prepared  these  books  ? — 
Those  were  the  books  given  to  the  poll-clerks  at  the  moment  I  went  on  to  the 
hustings  to  take  the  poll. 

10.  You  did  not  see  them  till  the  moment  they  were  given  to  the  poll-clerks  ? 
—No. 

11.  When  did  you  see  them  next? — When  the  poll  was  over  they  were  given  to 
me,  and  the  two  poll-clerks  sat  down  and  cast  them  up,  and  I  checked  them  and 
signed  them,  and  then  I  took  them  to  my  own  house. 

12.  After  you  had  taken  them  to  your  house  and  signed  the  return,  what  did 
you  do  with  them  ? — The  town-clerk  took  them  from  me,  and  said  he  should  take 
them  home  and  compare  them  with  his  check-books  the  same  evening,  and  that  it 
was  immaterial  whether  the  mayor  or  town-clerk  held  them. 

1 3.  Did  he  keep  them  then,  or  you  ? — He  brought  them  to  me  on  Friday. 

14.  What  day  was  the  poll  ? — The  poll  closed  on  the  Tuesday,  and  Tuesday 
evening  he  took  them  home. 

15.  And  Wednesday  and  Thursday  he  had  them  in  his  possession  } — Yes,  and 
brought  them  to  me  on  the  Friday,  and  said,  ^*  As  you  toqk  them  from  the  hustings, 
you  may  as  well  have  them  now." 

1 6.  Have  you  had  them  ever  since  ? — Yes. 

17.  Has  anybody  had  access  to  them? — Mr.  Coppock  came  to  look  at  them 
at  my  house. 

i8.  Any  one  else? — No. 

19.  Then,  as  I  understand  you  distinctly,  there  are  no  other  books  in  which  the 
poll  was  taken  but  these  books  ? — Nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  official  poll-book 
but  those. 

20.  And  those  were  prepared  by  the  town-clerk  j  you  are  not  responsible  for 
them  ? — No,  I  look  to  him  for  preparing  them,  he  being  the  responsible  officer. 

21.  He  is  responsible  for  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  prepared? — Yes,  I 
consider  him  so. 

22.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  except  that  you  took  them  on  Tuesday 
night  and  received  them  on  Friday  ? — Yes. 

23.  What  time  did  you  receive  them  on  the  Friday  ? — In  the  afternoon. 

24.  What  do  you  call  the  afternoon  at  St.  Alban's  ? — Four  or  five  o'clock, 

25.  What  time  did  you  take  them  away  on  the  Tuesday  ? — Tuesday  evening 
at  dusk. 

26.  Is  the  town-clerk  here  ? — ^Yes,  he  is  ;  I  have  seen  him. 

27.  You  say  you  got  them  from  the  town-clerk  on  the  Friday  ? — Yes. 

28.  Had  you  examined  them  before  you  gave  them  to  the  town-clerk  ? — The 
poll-clerks  cast  them  up,  and  I  cast  them  up  after  them,  and  the  final  total  is  in 
my  own  handwriting,  showing  the  majority. 

29.  Have  you  looked  them  over  since  they  were  delivered  to  you  by  the  town- 
clerk  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

30.  You  have  no  doubt  that  those  are  the  books  delivered  to  the  poll-clerks  ? 
—No. 

31.  And  you  have  no  other? — No. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

32.  You  proceeded  to  the  hustings  on  Tuesday? — Yes. 

33.  Were  you  there  when  the  poll  opened  ? — Yes. 

34.  Was  there  any  objection  taken  by  any  of  the  parties  to  these  poll-books  ? — 
None  whatever. 

^$.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  votes  were  recorded  as  they  were  given  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

36.  Did  you  see  from  time  to  time  the  proceedings  of  the  poll-clerks  ? — I  was 
on  an  elevated  platform,  and  I  could  see  the  whole  of  it. 

37.  There 
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37.  There  is  one  poll-booth? — Yes,  with  two  divisions.  j  h^'  h  id 

38.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  books  are  in  the  same  condition  as  when  you  '^  '  ^  ' 
first  received  them  ? — 1  am  confident  that  they  are  in  the  same  condition  as  when  g^"  March  1841. 
I  received  them. 

39.  You  cast  up  every  page  ? — I  cast  every  page  in  both  books,  and  the  totals 
at  the  last  are  in  my  handwriting. 

40.  That  shows  a  total  for  Lord  listowel  ? — 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  numbers  being  stated  from  the  poll-books. 
They  were  approved  of  by  Lord  ListoweVs  agent,  Mr.  Spence. 

41.  Mr.  Austin.]  You  mean  the  numbers  ? — Yes. 
The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr  Talbot  proposed  to  put  in  the  poll-books. 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  same  being  given  in  evidence,  and  stated  that 
the  town-clerk  ought  to  be  called. 

Mr.  Talbot  stated  he  was  ready  to  call  Mr.  Blagg,  the  town-clerk. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ward  Blagg  was  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  Mr.  T.  W.  Bhgg. 

by  Mr.  Talbot^  as  follows :  ' 

42.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  the  town-clerk  of  St.  Alban's  ? — Yes. 

43.  And  we  have  learnt  from  the  mayor  that  you  considered  it  part  of  your 
official  duty  to  prepare  the  books  for  the  poll? — It  was. 

44.  And  you  did  accordingly  prepare  these  books  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

45.  For  the  use  of  the  poll-clerks? — Yes. 

46.  Did  you  observe  any  different  course  from  what  had  hitherto  been  pur- 
sued ? — It  is  precisely  the  same  plan  pursued  since  the  making  of  the  registers  in 
1832  ;  it  has  been  always  so,  at  the  request  of  all  parties;  the  books  have  been 
always  printed,  and  a  duplicate  furnished  to  each  party  as  a  check-book. 

47.  It  has  been  stated  that  these  books  were  in  your  custody  for  two  days  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  they  were. 

48.  Are  they  in  the  same  state  as  when  you  received  them  from  the  mayor? — 
I  cannot  say. 

49.  Did  you  return  them  in  the  same  state  as  you  received  them? — Yes, 
I  returned  them  in  the  same  state  as  1  received  them. 

50.  Committee.']  From  whom  did  you  receive  instructions  to  prepare  them? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  received  orders  from  any  one ;  it  is  my  duty  to  do  it. 

51.  Did  you  say  you  had  received  instructions  from  the  parties  upon  this  occa- 
sion, or  upon  former  occasions? — I  do  not  know  that  I  received  any  instructions 
on  this  last  occasion,  but  the  parties  have  been  consulted  on  other  occasions. 

52.  On  how  many  occasions  ? — ^Two  or  three. 

53.  But  they  were  not  consulted  upon  the  last  occasion  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

54.  I  observe  that  these  are  nothing  but  the  old  lists  of  voters  for  February 
1841  ? — No,  the  book  was  printed  from  the  original  register  in  my  possession;  it 
is  not  a  copy  of  the  list. 

55.  I  see  a  word  struck  out ;  this  is  headed  "  List  of  Voters"  ? — Taht  word  is 
struck  out. 

56.  Is  not  that  a  copy  of  the  list  delivered  to  the  revising  barrister  ? — No,  some 
are  struck  out. 

57.  This  is  a  printed  copy  of  the  register? — Yes. 

58.  With  this  part  struck  out  in  pencil  ? — Yes. 

59.  In  the  first  number  you  have  Lord  Listowel's  name  on  the  left-hand  side  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect. 

60.  And  Mr.  Cabbell's  name  on  the  right  ? — It  is  generally  put  where  there  is 
most  blank  ;  yes,  it  is  so. 

61.  In  the  one  I  hold  in  my  hand,  you  have  Mr.  Cabbell's  name  on  the  left, 
and  Lord  Listowel  on  the  right  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

62.  I  observe  some  names  are  written  in  that  page  4,  No.  297,  which  follows 
241  :  after  John  Francis  Hulks  you  have  William  Hale  ? — ^That  is  a  mistake  in 
the  printing,  and  written  in  by  the  poll-clerk  ;  it  is  in  his  hand-writing. 

219.  B  2  &^.  The 
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Mr.  r.  Jy.  Blagg.       6^.  Thc  state  of  the  book  will  show  you  these  cannot  be  two  reprints  from  the 

-*-—       register  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

24  March  1841,  g^^  Xiws  book  is  not  in  the  state  in  which  it  came  from  the  binder ;  these  two 
leaves  have  been  cut  out  of  some  other  book  and  sewn  in  ? — ^The  printer  had  the 
original  list  to  print  from. 

65.  Be  so  good  as  to  examine  them,  and  tell.me? — It  seems  all  right. 

66.  Are  not  those  leaves  taken  out  of  some  other  book  ? — The  printer  may  have 
done  it ;  it  follows  alphabetically. 

67.  Have  you  not  got  the  letter  F.  there?— Yes. 

68.  Have  you  got  any  letter  after  F.  in  that  number  ? — Yes,  G.,  H.  and  J. 

69.  All  the  F.'s  ought  to  be  in  that  number  ? — ^The  polling-booths  are  divided 
into  two;  the  voters  commencing  with  A,  and  ending  with  J.  in  No.  1,  and  the 
other  voters  from  K.  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet  in  the  other  booth. 

70.  Nevertheless,  just  turn  to  No.  148  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  it. 

71.  Do  you  find  William  Wickham  Fairclough? — No,  he  polled  in  the  wrong 
booth,  he  is  in  the  other  book ;  there  was  an  objection  made  at  the  time,  and 
I  think  he  was  rejected  ;  he  went  to  the  wrong  booth,  certainly. 

72.  Has  this  been  the  way  in  which  you  have  always  kept  your  books  ? — Yes, 
since  1832,  at  the  request  of  all  the  parties  ;  each  party  had  a  copy  of  the  book, 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  a  check. 

73.  You  have  been  present  at  all  the  elections  at  St.  Alban*s  ? — Yes,  since  1832. 

74.  You  were  present  at  the  last  election  ? — I  was. 

75.  Were  you  active  in  Mr.  Cabbeirs  interest  ? — I  believe  I  was. 

76.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it? — None  whatever. 

77.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Cabbell  when  he  came  to  the  town  ? — 

Mr.  Talbot  objected  to  the  question. 

Th)B  question  was  waived. 

78..  Mr.  Austin.]  Did  you  see  any  of  the  voters  upon  the  occasion  of  the  last 
election  ?— - 

Mr.  Talbot  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  heard  in  support  of  his  objection,  and  referred  to  the 
Worcester  Case  in  Lord  Glenbervie*s  Reports,  and  also  the  Roxburghshire, 
Ipswich  and  Limerick  Cases,  in  which  witnesses  >  called  to  prove  necessary 
documents,  had  not  been  allowed  to  be  cross-examined  at  that  period,  upon 
the  general  merits  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  in  order  that  Mr.  Talbot  might  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
he  proposed  to  cross-examine  this  witness,  for  the  purposes  of  recrimination, 
and  to  prove  the  corruption  that  existed  on  the  other  side* 

Mr.  Talbot  declined  further  to  address  the  Committee,  dn  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Austin. 

Mr.  Austin  proceeded  to  answer  the  objection,  and  referred  to  Rogers  on 
Elections,  in  which  the  various  cases  upon  this  subject  are  collected  toge- 
ther, and  contended  that  if  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining 
the  witness  now,  he  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  at  all^  because 
when  the  case  of  the  petitioners  was  closed,  and  he  had  to  prove  his  case, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  call  Mr.  Blagg  as  his  own  witness:  that  the 
witness  ti^s  a  necessary  witness  to  prove  the  poll-books,  and  having  been 
sworn  and  examined  in  chief,  he  (Mr.  Austin)  was  at  liberty  td  examine 
him  upon  any  matter  relevant  to  the  inquiry  before  the  Committee,  who 
were  sworn  to  inquire  into  and  try  the  merits  of  the  last  election  at 
St.  Alban's. 

Mr*  Talbot  was  heard  in  reply,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Austin  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  cross-examining  Mr.  Blagg  without  being  put  in  a  situation 
of' making  him  his  own  witness;  that  ail  he  (Mr.  Talbot)  wanted  was  that 
that  cross-examination  should  be  at  a  proper  time,  and  that  the  case  of  the 
petitioners  should  not  now  be  broken  in  upon,  the  only  consequence  of  which 
woQld  be  to  embarrass  the  petitioners,  and  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  Committee  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion. 

The 
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The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Austin  Mr.  T.  IF.  Blagg. 
should  confine  himself  in  his  cross-examination  to  the  subject  of  the  poll- 
books,  upon  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Blagg  should  be  again  called  by  tlie     ^  ^^^^^  ^^**- 
petitioners. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ward  Blagg  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  by 

Mr.  Talbot,  as  follows : 

79*  You  were  asked  something  about  the  names  of  the  candidates  in  these 
books  :  I  observe  in  each  book,  under  the  numbers,  there  are  the  names  of  Mr. 
Cabbell  and  Lord  Listowel  ? — Yes. 

80.  Is  that  your  writing  ? — No  ;  it  is  the  poll-clerk's,  but  it  was  done  in  my 
presence. 

81.  They  were  so  written  and  handed  to  the  poll-clerks  ? — Yes. 

82.  I  observe  a  line  ruled  down  ? — That  was  done  by  the  printer,  I  believe. 

83.  Look  and  see :  if  you  do  not  know,  you  will  not  tell  me  ? — I  believe  it  was 
done  by  the  printer. 

84.  It  seems  to  form  a  convenient  line  for  the  first  row  of  figures  ?-^Yes. 

85.  C0nmittee.']  It  is  not  done  in  printing  ink  ? — No,  it  was  ruled  in  ink  after- 
wards, probably. 

86.  Mr.  TalboL]  Have  you  any  doubt  that  that  is  a  copy  of  the  register  ?— No, 
none  whatever. 

87.  That  is  the  way  it  has  been  done  since  the  Reform  Bill  ? — Yes. 

88.  The  sooner  it  is  changed  the  better  ? — It  shall  be  changed. 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  as  this  was  not  a  case  of  scrutiny,  he  would  not  trouble 
the  Committee  with  any  question  upon  the  poll-books. 

89.  Committee.^  You  say  that  copies  of  these  books  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
candidates  ? — ^Yes ;  they  were  copies  of  this  book,  by  the  same  printer. 

90.  Were  any  objections  made  to  the  form  of  the  poll-book  r — No,  it  was 
adopted  for  their  convenience. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  Mr.  Blagg  to  remain  in  town,  the 
petitioners  undertaking  to  produce  him  at  the  proper  time. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

George  Lay  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by  George  Lav. 

Mr.  Hildyardy  as  follows :  ■ 

91.  YOU  are  a  postboy,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

92.  Who  were  you  driving  for  in  February  last  ? — Mr.  Bryant. 

93.  Where  does  he  live? — At  Barnet. 

94.  Are  you  still  in  his  service  ? — Yes. 

95.  Do  you  remember  Thursday,  the  4th  of  February  last  ? — ^Yes. 

96.  Did  you  on  that  day,  together  with  another  boy,  come  with  a  job  to 
London  ? — Yes. 

97.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  boy  ? — ^James  Hilyard. 

98.  How  many  horses  had  you  ? — Four  horses. 

99.  Who  did  you  take  in  your  chaise  to  London  ? — Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Edwards. 

100.  Where  does  Mr.  Webster  live  ?~At  St.  Alban's. 

101.  What  is  he  ? — A  doctor. 

102.  OfSt.Alban's?— Yes. 

103.  Did  you  know  him  at  that  time  ?— I  knew  Mr.  Webster  ;  I  did  not  know 
the  other  one. 

104.  Have  you  seen  the  gentleman  who  came  with  Mr.  Webster  since  you 
came  here  to  town  ? — Yes. 

105.  Another  gentleman,  whose  name  vou  did  not  know  then  ?-^No,  I  did 
not.  "     . 

106.  Did  you  recognize  the  person  you  have  seen,  as  being  the  satmc  person 
that  came  witli  Mr.  Webster?— Yes. 

107.  Did  any  one  point  out  that  person  to  you  ?— No,  they  did  not. 

108.  How  did  you  ascertain  what  the  name  of  that  person  was  ?— Because  they 
mentioned  it  when  we  got  back  home  with  the  chaise. 

^^9-  B  3  109.  How 
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George  Lay, 
34  March  1841. 


James  Hilyard* 


109.  How  did  those  two  gentlemen  come  to  Barnet? — Witfi  a  chaise-and-four. 

110.  From  where? — From  St.  Al ban's. 

111.  Whose  chaise  was  it,  and  whose  horses? — Mr.  Hay  ward's. 

112.  He  is  a  postmaster  at  St.  Alban's  ? — Yes. 

113.  Did  you  know  the  lads  who  drove  them  there? — Benjamin  Hales  was 
one. 

114.  About  what  time  in  the  morning  was  it  they  arrived  at  Barnet? — I  am 
sure  I  did  not  take  any  notice. 

115.  Speak  as  near  as  you  can;  was  it  in  the  forenoon? — About  11  or  12,  or 
about  that  time. 

116.  In  the  morning,  you  mean  ? — Yes ;  I  did  not  take  particular  notice, 

117.  Did  the  gentlemen  direct  you  where  you  were  to  drive  when  you  got  to 
town  ? — Yes. 

118.  Where  did  they  direct  you  to  drive  to  ? — St.  James's-street 

119.  Did  you  drive  to  St.  James's-street  ? — Yes. 

120.  Whereabout  in  St.  James's-street    did    you   stop? — ^At  the   corner  of 
St.  James's-place. 

121.  Did  they  there  get  out  ? — Yes. 

122.  Did  they  go  into  any  house  there  ? — They  went  into  Cleveland-row. 

1 23.  You  stopped,  I  think  you  say,  at  the  corner  of  St.  James's-place  ? — Yes. 

124.  Did  the  gentlemen  wno  got  out  of  the  carriage  go  into  Cleveland-row  ? — 
Yes. 

125.  How  long  did  they  stay? — They  did  not  stop  but  a  very  few  minutes; 
I  do  not  know  just  by ;  about  five  minutes,  or  it  may  be  more. 

1 26.  When  they  returned,  did  they  get  into  the  chaise  ? — They  walked  a  little 
way  down  St.  James's-street,  and  then  they  beckoned  us. 

127.  You  drove  up  to  them,  and  they  got  in? — Yes. 

128.  Where  did  they  then  direct  you  to  go? — To  Whitehall. 

129.  Did  they  say  where  at  Whitehall  ? — The  Treasury. 

1 30.  Do  you  know  which  is  the  Treasury  ? — Yes. 

131.  Did  you  drive  up  to  the  Treasury? — Yes. 

132.  When  you  got  there,  did  the  gentlemen  leave  the  chaise,  and  go  into  the 
Treasury  ? — Yes. 

133.  Did  they  give  you  any  directions  at  that  time,  before  they  first  went  into 
the  Treasury  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

134.  How  long  did  they  remain  in  the  Treasury  before  you  saw  them  again  ? — 
It  might  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  half  an  hour. 

135.  Did  they  then  return  to  you  ?— Yes. 

136.  What  directions  did  they  give  you  when  they  returned  to  you? — ^They 
told  us  to  s;o  up  to  the  Bell-yard  and  wait  there,  and  they  would  come  to  us. 

137.  Bell-yard;  where? — Mr.  Bryant's,  in  Oxford-street. 

138.  Did  you  accordingly  drive  there? — Yes. 

139.  Did  they  come  to  you  at  the  Bell-yard  in  Oxford-street? — Yes. 

140.  About  what  time  ? — About  six  o'clock. 

141.  Did  you  drive  them  back  to  Barnet? — Yes. 

142.  When  you  got  to  Barnet,  did  they  give  directions  for  four  horses  to  be 
got  ready  for  a  carriage  that  was  following  ? — Yes. 

143.  Did  they  then  proceed  back  to  St.  Alban's  themselves  ? — Yes. 

144.  Did  they  proceed  in  the  same  chaise  that  had  brought  them  in  the  morn- 
ing ? — Yes. 

145.  The  chaise  came  on  to  London  ;  they  had  merely  changed  horses  ? — Yes. 

146.  They  returned  with  the  same  horses  and  drivers  back  to  St. Alban's? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  he  had  nothing  to  ask  the  witness. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

James  Hilyard  was  called  in. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  Mr.  Austin  not  having  put  any  questions  to  the 
last  witness,  he  thought  he  should  be  wasting  the  time  of  the  Committee  by 
asking  this  witness  any  question. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Robert  Galtr  w«s  called  io ;  and  having  been  sworo^  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Hildyardf  as  follows : 

147.  YOU  are  a  cabinet-maker,  I  believe,  living  at  St.  Alban's  ? — Yes. 

148.  Are  you  a  voter  for  that  borough  ? — No. 

149.  Were  you  at  Ivory's  public-house  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
before  the  last  election  ? — ^Yes,  I  was. 

150.  Committee.']  What  is  the  name  of  the  public-house  ? — ^The  Little  Red  Lion. 

151.  Mn  Hildyard.']  That  is  the  Red  Lion  ?~Yes. 

152.  On  the  Thursday  morning  did  Dr.  Webster  come  to  Ivory's  house? — 
Yes,  he  did. 

153.  Did  he  state  where  he  was  going  ? — He  went  up-stairs. 

154.  Did  you  hear  liim  state  where  he  was  going  ? — I  heard  him  halloa  out  to 
Ivory  on  the  stairs,  that  he  was  going  off  to  London  after  a  man,  for  there  was  an 
election  coming  on. 

155.  Did  you  see  him  start  from  St.  Alban's  on  that  morning? — No,  I  did 
not  ? — I  saw  the  chaise  go,  but  I  cannot  say  he  was  in  it. 

156.  Mr.  Hildyard.}  That  is  all  I  ask  you  at  present. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  he  did  not  ask  the  witness  any  question. 

157.  Committee.}  What  do  you  mean  by  *'  going  off  to  London  after  a  man;'* 
was  that  the  expression  used  ? — Yes. 

158.  He  did  not  explain  it? — That  he  was  going  off  to  London  after  a  man, 
for  there  was  an  election  coming  on. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

John  Brooks  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Hildyardy  as  follows : 

159.  YOU  are  a  grocer,  I  believe? — I  assist  my  brother;  be  is  a  grocer,  and 
I  assist  him  in  the  business ;  I  am  not  in  the  business  myself. 

160.  At  St.  Alban's  ?— Yes. 

161.  Were  you  in  the  High-street  of  St.  Alban's  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
on  the  Thursday  evening  preceding  the  last  election  ? — I  was. 

162.  Did  you  see  a  chaise  drive  up  to  the  George  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

163.  Who  was  in  that  chaise? — Mr.  Edwards  and  Dr.  Webster. 

164.  About  what  time? — I  should  say  it  was  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
evening ;  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

165.  Where  did  they  go? — To  the  George. 

166.  Did  you  afterwards  see  a  carriage  drive  up  to  Dr. Webster's  door? — Yes, 
I  did. 

167.  Was  that  a  carriage-and-four  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

168.  What  interval  elapsed  between  the  time  when  you  saw  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Edwards  drive  up  to  the  George,  and  the  time  when  that  carriage-and-four 
arrived  ? — I  should  think  it  was  in  about  an  hour's  time. 

169.  Where  did  the  carriage  drive  to  ? — ^To  Dr.  Webster's. 

1 70.  What  persons  were  in  that  carriage  ? — I  saw  two  or  three  persons  get  out, 
but  I  cannot  say  exactly  who  they  were  j  but  one  of  the  two  or  three  was  Lord 
Listowel. 

171.  You  saw  two  or  three  persons  get  out ;  who  they  all  were  you  cannot  say, 
but  one  was  Lord  Listowel  ? — ^Yes. 

172.  Was  Dr.  Webster  with  that  carriage? — ^Yes. 

173.  Was  he  in  the  carriage?— He  was  outside  the  carriage,  behind. 

174.  In  the  rumble? — Yes. 

1 75.  Was  any  one  else  in  the  rumble  with  Mr.  Webster  ? — I  do  not  remember 
any  one  else. 

1 76.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Edwards  on  that  occasion  ? — Not  at  that  time ;  I  did  not. 

1 77.  Did  the  parties  go  into  Mr.  Webster's  house  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

178.  Were  there  people  collected  at  this  time  about  the  house? — In  the  front 
of  the  house. 

179.  Did  Mr.  Webster  address  the  people  from  the  window  ? — Yes. 

180.  Was  Lord  Listowel  in  the  room  from  which  Mr.  Webster  was  addressing 
the  people  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

181.  ^\x.  Atistin.}  Did  you  see  him  there  ? — Yes. 

182.  Mr.  Hildyard.}  Did  you  see  Mr.  Edwards  in  that  room? — Yes. 

B  4  183.  Did 


Robert  Galer. 


24  March  1841 


John  BrooJcB. 
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John  Brooks.  jgg.  Did  Mr.  Webster  announce  Lord  Listowel  to  the  people  as  a  candidate? 

~    TT"      — Yes. 
24    arc    1  41.        ^g^   What  did  he  say  with  respect  to  Lord  Listowel,  that  you  remember,  that 
is  material  ? — Why  he  stated  that  this  was — he  sdd,  I  think,  "  This  is  the  tenth 
man  he  had  had  the  honour ;"  I  believe  that  was  his  words,  or  to  that  effect 

185.  The  tenth  man  he  had  had  the  honour  of  doing  what  with  P — Bringing  ta 
the  electors  of  St.  Alban's  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  asked,  '^  How  many  had  he 
lost,"  and  he  answered  his  own  question  and  said,  "  One." 

1 86.  He  said,  "  How  many  elections  have  I  lost "  ? — Yes. 

187.  And  said  ''  Only  one'*  ?— Yes. 

1 88.  Did  he  mention  Lord  Listowel's  name  ? — ^Yes. 

189.  You  have  said  this  was  the  tenth  or  eleventh  candidate? — The  tenth 
man,  he  said. 

190.  You  understood  him  to  be  speaking  of  the  candidate  ? — Yes,  of  course  j, 
that  was  what  we  understood. 

191.  Who  did  you  understand  him  to  state  was  the  tenth  man;  who  was  he 
speaking  of  ? — He  asked  the  question,  "  Had  he  not  brought  ten  men  to  St. 
Alban's,  and  returned  all  but  one  ?"  and  from  that  I  understood  that  Lord  Listowel 

\  was  the  eleventh. 

192.  Committee^  Where  were  you  at  that  time? — ^Just  in  front  of  Mr. 
Webster's  house. 

193.  In  the  street?— Yes. 

194.  Mr.  Hildyard^  After  Mr.  Webster  had  so  addressed  the  people,  did 
Lord  Listowel  come  forward  and  address  the  people  ? — Yes. 

195.  And  announce  himself  to  be  a  candidate  ? — Yes. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Jeremiah  Dayton.        Jeremiah  DaytOTi  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by* 
— —  Mr.  Hildt/ard,  as  follows  : 

1 96.  YOU,  I  believe,  are  a  bailiff  at  St.  Alban's  ? — Yes. 

197.  Do  you  remember  the  Thursday  morning  preceding  the  last  election? — 
I  do,  veiy  well. 

198.  Did  you  see  Dr.  Webster  that  morning? — Yes,  I  did. 

199.  Did  you  see  him  leaving  St.  Alban's? — Yes. 

200.  Was  he  in  company  with  any  one  ? — Yes,  afterwards  ;  I  saw  him  by  him- 
self first. 

201.  Who  was  the  person  you  saw  him  in  company  with? — Mr.  Edwards  ;  he 
was  by  himself  first. 

202.  Is  that  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  a  clerk  in  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Musketts  ? — 
Yes.  ^ 

203.  How  did  he  leave  St.  Alban's  ? — He  left  .  his  own  door  with  a  chaise  and 
pair. 

204.  Did  Mr.  Edwards  join  him  ? — Yes. 

205.  What  did  they  do  then  ? — Put  on  another  pair  of  horses. 

206.  Where  was  that  at  ? — At  the  Cross  Keys. 

207.  And  drove  off? — Yes. 

208.  Was  any  one  else  in  the  carriage? — No. 

209.  What  time  was  that? — It  might  be  about  10  o'clock. 

210.  Whose  horses  were  they  ? — 1  think  they  were  Mr.  Hay  ward's  horses. 
211*  In  what  direction  did  they  drive? — ^Towards  London. 

2  J  2.  On  the  Thursday  evening  did  you  find  that  a  candidate  had  arrived  in  the 
town  of  St.  Alban's  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

213.  About  what  time  was  that? — Mr.  Edwards  and  Dr.  Webster  came  home 
first. 

214.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Edwards  return? — Yes,  I  did. 

215.  About  what  time  did  they  return? — I  should  think  it  might  be  about 
eight  o'clock. 

216.  Where  did  they  go? — ^They  came  to  the  George  gateway,  and  got  out 
there. 

217.  After  that  what  became  of  them  ? — ^They  went  up  into  the  George. 

218.  Did  you  see  anything  more  of  them  at  the  George  ? — No. 

219.  When  did  you  see  anything  of  them  again  ? — In  about  an  hour  or  two. 

220.  Where? — 
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220.  Where  ? — I   saw  Mr.  Webster  and   Lord  Listowel  at   Mr.   Webster's    Ja-emiak  Daytok. 
house. 

221.  Was  Mr.  Webster  at  that  time  addressing  the  people? — Mr.  Webster  had 
just  finished  as  I  got  there.  I  heard  him  finish.  I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear 
what  he  said. 

222.  On  the  next  morning,  the  Friday  morning,  did  you  see  Mr.  Webster  in 
company  with  Lord  Listowel  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

223.  About  what  time  was  that? — I  should  think  it  might  be  between  10  and 
1 1  o'clock  when  I  saw  them.       ^ 

224.  Where  did  Lord  Listowel  put  up  when  at  St.  Alban's  ? — I  do  not  know. 

225.  Do  you  not  know  where  Lord  listowel  slept  and  lived? — No,  I  do  not. 

226.  When  you  saw  Lord  Listowel  and  Mr.  Webster,  where  were  they  coming 
from  ? — They  were  coming  from  the  corner  of  the  street  called  Pea-Hen-comer, 
coming  down  the  street. 

227.  What  were  Lord  Listowel  and  Mr.,  Webster  doing  when  you  saw  them 
first  ? — They  were  calling  at  several  houses  as  they  were  going  along,  at  each 
house  canvassing. 

228.  They  were  going  from  house  to  house  in  the  streets  they  passed  through? 
— I  saw  them  go  to  several  houses ;  each  house  as  they  passed,  regularly,  and 
then  I  left  them. 

229.  Were  they  in  fact  conducting  a  canvass? — Yes,  there  were  nine  or  10  of 
them  together  canvassing. 

230.  Did  you  see  Dr.  Webster  and  Lord  Listowel  canvassing  in  that  manner 
on  other  days  besides  the  Friday  ? — Yes ;  I  saw  them  several  times  on  the  Friday 
after  that,  and  I  saw  them  again  on  the  Saturday. 

231.  Canvassing  from  house  to  house? — Yes;  I  happened  to  meet  them 
several  times  afterwards. 

232.  How  were  they  walking;  M;ere  they  walking  together? — Yes,  they  were 
walking  together,  along  with  two  or  three  more  gentlemen. 

233.  Was  Lord  Listowel  taking  Mr.  Webster's  arm  ? — Yes ;  and  there  was 
another  gentleman  by  his  side ;  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

234.  He  was  not  a  St.  Alban's  person  ?•— No. 

235.  Did  you  see  Lord  Listowel  constantly  taking  the  arm  of  Mr.  Webster  ? 
— ^Yes,  several  times. 

236.  On  the  occasions  to  which  you  have  spoken  was  Lord  Listowel  generally 
holding  Mr.  Webster's  arm  r — On  several  occasions  he  was. 

237.  Do  you  know  who  proposed  Lord  Listowel? — Yes. 

238.  Who  was  it  that  proposed  Lord  Listowel  ? 

239.  Mr.  Austin.']  You  were  there  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  Webster  was  one. 

240.  Mr.  HUdyard.']  He  proposed  him  on  the  hustings  ? — Yes ;  there  was  a 
proposer  and  seconder ;  Mr.  Webster  was  the  proposer,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Kinder 
was  the  seconder. 

241 .  Was  Lord  Listowel  chaired,  or  did  he  go  round  the  town  after  the  elec- 
tion ? — He  went  round  in  his  carriage. 

242.  With  flags,  drums,  and  trumpets,  commemorating  his  triumph? — ^Yes^ 
flags  and  trumpets. 

243.  Did  you  see  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Webster? — Yes,  I  did. 

244.  Where  was  Mr.  Webster  ? — In  the  carriage. 

245.  With  Lord  Listowel  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

246.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Blagg  ? — Yes. 

247.  Particularly  well  ? — I  know  him  very  well. 

248.  Very  well,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  know  him  very  well. 

249.  Have  you  known  him  ever  since  the  Reform  Bill  ? — Before  the  Refonn 


Bill 
250 

251 
252. 


And  ever  since? — Yes. 

During  all  the  elections  that  have  taken  place  at  St.  Alban's? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Blagg  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

253.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Cabbell  ? — Yes. 

254.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  ? — Yes. 

255.  Several  times  ? — Many  times. 

256.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  know  him? — I  canvassed  with  him,  so  that  1 
ought  to  do. 

219.  C  257.   Arm- 
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Jeremiah  Dayton.       257.  Arm-in-arm? — No  ;  I  went  round  like  tlie  rest  of  the  gentlemen. 

— — — ^  258.  You  went  in  the  tail  of  the  party? — Yes. 

24  March  1841,         259.  Did  Mr.  Blagg  canvass  with  him  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

260.  Ann-in-ann  ? — He  was  with  him,  sometimes  arm-in-arm. 

261.  Was  not  he  a  good  deal  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Blagg? — Yes. 

262.  Calling  at  houses  ?— Yes. 

263.  And  asking  for  votes? — Yes. 

264.  Who  proposed  Mr.  Cabbell  at  the  election  ? — Mr.  Storey. 

265.  Who  seconded  him  ? — Dr.  Lipscombe. 

266.  Did  they  canvass  with  Mr.  Cabbeli  ? — I  do  not  recollect  seeing  Dr.  Lips- 
combe. 

267.  Did  yon  sec  Mr.  Storey  ? — Yes. 

268.  You  saw  him  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Cabbell  ? — I  saw  him  with  him  several 
times ;  I  cannot  say  arm-in-arm ;  he  was  with  him  all  the  best  part  of  the  first 
day  he  canvassed ;  I  cannot  say  arm-in-arm. 

269.  Cknnmittee.]  Are  you  a  voter  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

270.  Mr. Austin.]  And  always  have  been? — I  have  been  a  voter  above  20 
years. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr, George Ta^hr.    Mr.  George  Taylor  was  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 
Mr.  Hildyardy  as  follows : 

271.  YOU  are  a  bootmaker,  living  at  St.  Alban's? — Yes. 

272.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  people  from  a  window 
of  his  bouse  on  the  Thursday  evening? — Yes. 

273.  Did  he  mention  Lord  Listowel's  name  on  that  occasion? — Yes. 

274.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  did  not  say  anything  particular ;  anything  further 
than  that  he  said  he  had  brought  a  gentleman  down ;  that  he  had  fought  1 2 
battles,  and  had  won  1 1,  and  he  had  brought  a  gentlemen  down  to  represent  them 
in  Parliament,  and  so  forth  ;  I  cannot  recollect  aJl  he  said. 

275.  Did  he  mention  who  that  gentleman  was  ? — Yes. 

276.  Who  was  it?— The  Earl  ot  Listowel. 

277.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Listowel  together  during  the  days 
that  intervened  before  the  nomination  and  election  ? — Yes, 

278.  Did  you  then  see  them  constantly  together? — I  saw  them  several  times 
together. 

279.  What  were  they  doin^  ? — They  were  canvassing. 

280.  Do  you  know  where  Lord  Listowel  put  up  at  the  election  ? — 

281.  Mr.  Austin^]  Do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

282.  Of  your  own  knowledge  ? — ^Yes. 

283.  Mr.  Hildyard.}  Where? — At  the  George  Inn. 

284.  Did  you,  during  the  period  that  intervened  before  the  election  took  place, 
see  Mr.  Webster  taking  voters  into  the  George  Inn  ? — Yes,  several  times  1  saw 
him. 

285.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Webster  taking  votes  up  to  the  poll  on  the  day  of  polling  ? 
— Yes ;  oh,  yes. 

286.  In  many  instances  ? — A  great  many. 

287.  Do  you  know  where  he  brought  any  of  the  voters  from? — I  saw  him 
take  some  from  the  committee-room,  Mr.  Maylard's ;  they  came  out  of  the  door, 
and  he  took  them  to  the  George. 

288.  You  saw  him  bringing  them  from  Mr.  Maylard's  house? — Not  only 
from  there,  but  several  times  when  he  met  them  in  the  street. 

289.  Do  you  know  that  persons  supporting  Lord  Listowel  met  at  Maylard's 
house  ? — Oh^  yes ;  I  saw  them  going  in  and  out  all  the  time. 

290.  Did  you  see  them  on  one  occasion,  or  on  several? — On  a  great  many 
occasions. 

291.  On  the  days  of  polling,  or  the  days  previously? — The  days  previously; 
I  did  not  see  them  on  the  day  of  polling. 

292.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Webster  frequently  going  in  and  out  of  Maylard's 
house  ? — Yes. 

293.  Have  you  seen  Lord  Listowel  going  to  Maylard's  house  ? — I  never  did. 

294.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Edwards  going  in  and  oat  of  Maylard's  house  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

295.  Frequently  r — No,  not  many  times  ;  not  above  once  or  twice. 

296,  Do 
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296.  Do  you  remember  a  voter  of  the  name  of  Adams  making  a  disclosure  at    Mr.  Geo.  Taylor. 

the  hustings  with  respect  to  Mr.  Webster  ?— Yes  j  I  stood  opposite  the  hustings       

at  the  time ;  I  did  not  see  Adams  go  in  to  poU.  ^  ^^'"^^  ^»4*- 

297.  Mr.  Austin.']  You  saw  him  goto  the  hustings  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

298.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Did  you  see  him  on  the  hustings,  and  did  you  hear  him 

make  a  disclosure  ? — I  did. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow  1 1  o'clock. 


Jovis,  25"*  die  Martii^  1841. 


E.  A.  SANFORD,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


The  Names  of  the  Committee  were  called  over ;  all  the  Members  present. 

Mr.  George  Taylor  was  again  called  in ;   and  having  been  sworn,  was  Cross-    Mr.  Geo.  Taylor. 

examined  by  Mr.  Ausiirij  as  follows :  ^— ^— 

25  March  1841. 

299.  ARE  you  a  voter  of  St.  Alban's? — Yes. 

300.  How  long  have  you  been  a  voter  there  ? — Fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

301.  Are  you  a  freeman  ? — Yes. 

302.  Have  you  always  voted  on  the  same  side? — No. 

303.  When  did  you  change  sides  ? — ^When  Mr.  Ward  voted  against  the  free- 
men ;   that  was  the  reason  I  changed. 

304.  You  are  not  a  1  o  /.  householder  ? — JTes,  I  am,  as  well. 

305.  Are  you  registered  too  ? — No,  I  vote  by  my  freedom. 

306.  Do  you  know  a  club  called  the  Rough  Club,  at  St.  Alban's  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

307.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  it  r — I  have  heard  of  it. 

308.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  club? — No. 

309.  Were  you  so  at  the  last  election? — I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  club  of 
the  kind  ;  it  was  a  mere  chaflF  and  talk  about  the  streets. 

310.  Did  you  fill  any  ofiice  at  the  last  election  at  St.  Alban's?— No,  not 
particular. 

311.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know ;  did  you  fill  any  oflSce  not  particular? — 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  in  any  office  at  all. 

312.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  remember  filling  any  office  at  the  last 
election  ? — ^les. 

313.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  ? — I  did  not. 

314.  Were  you  employed  in  any  way  at  the  last  election? — Employed  ? 

315.  Were  you  employed  in  any  way  at  the  last  election  ? — Not  particularly 
employed. 

316.  Whether  particularly  or  not,  were  you  employed  at  the  election? — I  do 
not  remember  that  I  was  employed  at  the  election  at  all. 

317.  Were  you  paid  for  any  employment? — Paid? 

318.  Do  not  repeat  my  words? — I  was  paid  for  getting  voters  up  to  the  poll. 

319.  Were  you  paid  for  any  employment  ? — Paid  for  any  employment?  when 
I  went  round  the  borough  for  voters  they  paid  my  expenses. 

320.  What  were  you  paid  ? — A  sovereign,  and  I  paid  10^.  for  a  gig  ;  that  was 
the  usual  allowance. 

321.  What  were  you  paid  altogether  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

322.  Did  you  receive  10/.  ? — ^No,  I  wish  I  had. 

323.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  will. 

324.  Were  they  Lord  Listowel's  voters  you  were  employed  to  bring  up  r — No. 

325.  Whose  were  they  ? — Mr.  Cabbell's. 

326.  Who  paid  you  ? — I  think  Mr.  Laogley  paid  me. 

327.  Do  you  not  know  ? — Mr.  Langley  paid  me. 

c  2  328.  When 
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Mr.  Geo,  Taylor.       328.  When  were  you  paid  ? — He  gave  me  the  money  directly  I  was  going  out 

• to  fetch  anybody  out  of  the  town. 

25  March  1841.        ^29.  He  paid  you  for  the  job? — ^Yes,  and  I  paid  10^.  for  the  gig;  they  never 
bad  any  bills  come  in  against  me  afterwards. 

330*  Committee.^  Who  is  Mr.  Langley  ? — He  is  a  bookseller  at  St.  Alban*s. 

331.  Mr.  Austin.']  Were  you  at  the  Verulam  Arms? — I  went  to  the  Verulam 
Arms  the  morning  Mr.  Cabbell  was  there ;  I  went  and  shook  hands  with  him  and 
promised  him  my  vote  directly  I  saw  him. 

332.  Were  you  there  afterwards  ? — Yes,  I  went  in  one  evening. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  he  did  not  intend  to  evade  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee yesterday,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Blagg,  but  he  had  an  object  in  pursuing 
the  inquiry  as  far  as  he  had  done. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Blagg,  would  apply  to  this  witness. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  he  should  not  pursue  it  any  further  with  this  witness. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

333.  Then  do  I  understand  you,  that  the  sums  you  received  were  for  sums  you 
disbursed  and  payments  for  your  services  ? — Yes.^ 

Mr.  Austini]  Not  for  disbursements;   it  was  before  the  money  was  spent. 

334-5.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  For  expenses  you  were  about  to  incur? — Yes,  to  pay 
my  expenses. 

336.  You  promised  Mr.  Cabbell  the  moment  you  saw  him  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

337.  Before  this  employment  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

338.  Did  Edwards  oflFer  to  retain  you  on  behalf  of  Lord  Listovvel  ? — Dr. 
Webster  and  Edwards  came  to  me  on  the  morning 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  question. 

339.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Did  Dr.  Webster,  at  any  time  between  the  vacancy  and 
before  the  election,  make  an  application  to  you  ? — I  do  not  understand  you. 

340.  Did  Mr.  Webster  come  to  you  and  make  an  application  ? — He  came  on 
the  morning  after  Mr.  Edward  Grimston's  circulars  were  out,  along  with  Mr. 
Edwards,  and  asked  me 

341.  Committee.]  Never  mind  that? — Dr.  Webster  did  not,  as  far  as  I  recol- 
lect. 

342.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  You  say  he  came  in  companv  with  Mr,  Edwards  ? — 
Yes. 

343.  What  day  was  it  r — The  Thursday  morning  before  the  election. 

344.  They  came  together  ? — Yes. 

345.  Where  were  you  ? — At  home. 

346.  They  came  to  your  house  ? — Yes, 

347.  Was  Dr.  Webster  present  when  Mr.  Edwards  made  an  application  to 
you  ? — Yes. 

348.  What  was  the  application  which  Mr.  Edwards  made  to  you? — 

[The  Witness  w  as  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  question  being  put  until  Dr.  Webster  was 
proved  to  be  an  agent ;  and  referred  to  the  Wells  case. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  he  was  now  in  the  course  of  proving  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Webster,  and  contended  it  was  competent  to  him  to  put  the  question. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  in- 
formed by  the  Chairman  that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion could  not  be  put. 
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Mr.  John  Pitt  Richai^dson  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

by  Mr.  Talbot^  as  follows  : 

349.  I  UNDERSTAND  you  are  a  bookseller,  in  business  at  St.  Alban's? — Yes. 

350.  Have  you  lived  there  some  time  ? — ^Yes. 

351.  You  voted,  I  understand,  for  Mr.  Cabbell  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

352.  Do  you  remember,  on  Friday  morning  before  the  election,  being  called 
upon  by  the  other  side  ? — ^Yes. 

353.  Did  Lord  Listowel  come  himself? — ^Yes. 

354.  Who  came  into  the  shop  with  him  ? — Mr.  Webster  came  with  him. 
355-  Is  that  the  gentleman  called  Dr.  Webster  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  several  others. 

356.  Where  did  this  interview  with  Lord  Listowel  take  place? — I  was  standing 
at  the  door  at  the  back  of  my  shop  when  they  came  in. 

357.  Is  there  a  street  on  both  sides  of  your  house? — ^There  is  a  door  that  leads 
into  the  library  at  the  back  of  the  shop. 

358.  Is  there  any  access  to  the  shop  at  the  back  ? — No. 

359.  There  is  an  access  to  the  shop  in  front,  and  then  a  door  into  the  library  ? 
'-Yes. 

360.  Who  came  into  the  shop  ? — ^The  Earl  of  Listowel  and  Mr.  Webster  came 
to  me  at  the  end  of  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Webster  said,  "  Mr.  Richardson,  I  have 
called,  with  the  Earl  of  Listowel,  to  solicit  your  vote  and  interest." 

361.  Committee.']  Dr.  Webster  said  that? — Yes. 

362.  Mr.  Talbot^  Did  Lord  Listowel  say  anything  ?- 
x)bservation. 

^&;i.  I  suppose  you  did  ? — I  said  I  was  sorry  that  he  had  had  the  trouble  of 
calling ;  I  had  already  promised  my  vote. 

364.  And  thereupon,  as  they  say  in  the  House,  "  and  the  conversation 
dropped"? — His  Lordship  bowed  and  went  out. 

365.  Do  you  know  Forster's  house,  the  George  ? — Yes. 

366.  Have  you  at  any  time  seen  any  warrant  of  the  Speaker  aflSxed  to  the 
outside  of  Forster's  house?— I  saw  what  I  was  told  was  the  warrant  of  the 
Speaker. 

367.  Mr.  Austin.']  Was  the  warrant  in  writing  ? — Yes. 

368.  Mr.  Talhot!]  Did  you  see  a  paper  aflSxed  to  the  door  of  Forster*s  house ; 
—Yes. 

369- 
370. 

371 


Mr. 
/.  P.  Richardson. 


-He  did  not  make  any 


Did  you  read  it  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  Speaker's  name  affixed  to  it  ? — Yes. 

When  was  this  ? — 1  do  not  know  the  date  exactly ;  it  was  the  day,  I 


understood  from- 


372. 
373. 
374. 
375- 


Mr.  Austin.]  No  ;  pray  do  not  tell  us  that. 

Mr.  Talbot.]  How  lately  was  it  ? — In  the  last  few  weeks. 
In  the  last  few  days  ? — No. 
Within  about  a  fortnight  ? — I  think  it  was. 

Have  you  seen  any  processions  going  about  the  streets  by  torchlight,  with 
the  warrants  ? — On  the  evening  of  that  day,  I  did. 

376.  Was  there  a  paper  similar  to  that  you  saw  at  Forster's,  carried  on  a  pole  ? 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  question,  and  contended  that  the  warrant 
should  be  produced ;  that  if  it  was  shown  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Listowel,  notice  ought  to  have  been  given  for  its  production,  and  if  it  was 
not  produced,  evidence  of  the  contents  might  be  given. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection,  and  stated  that  the  object 
was  to  inform  the  Committee  of  the  proceedings  at  St.  Alban's  since  the  peti- 
tion had  been  presented,  and  to  explain  the  difficulty  that  the  petitioners  might 
be  under  in  presenting  their  case  to  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  if  the  authority  of  the  House  had  been  treated 
with  disrespect,  and  difficulties  had  been  in  consequence  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  petitioners,  it  was  for  them  to  make  an  application  to  the  Committee 
upon  the  subject, 

Mr.  Talbot  stated  he  thought  it  likely  that  an  application  might  be  neces- 
sary to  be  made  to  the  House  with  regard  to  the  evidence,  which  in  an  ordi- 
.  nary  case  would  not  be  necessary,  but  that  the  witness  being  here,  he  thought 
219.  03  it 
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it  better  to  put  those  questions  to  him  rather  than  call  him  up  again,  to  show 
that  proceedings  of  a  most  unprecedented  character  had  been  resorted  to  with 
respect  to  all  the  witnesses  called,  and  the  professional  gentlemen  employed, 
not  excluding  himself. 

Mr,  Austin  objected  to  statements,  such  as  that  now  made,  being  addressed 
to  the  Committee. 

377.  Mn  Talbot^  Have  you  lately  seen  torchlight  processions  in  the  streets  qf 
St.  Alban's? — On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  spoke  of  before. 

378.  Did  you  upon  that  occasion  see  a  paper,  no  matter  what,  carried  round 
at  the  top  of  a  pole  ? — 

379.  Mr.  Austin.']  Ask  him  what  he  saw  ? — I  saw  several  papers  stuck  on  a 
board,  and  carried  in  procession  behind  a  band  of  music. 

380.  Mr.  Talbot.']  Did  you  see  Henry  Edwards  upon  those  occasions  ? — I  did 
not  observe  him. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

381.  You  say  that  Mr.  Webster  was  at  your  shop  upon  some  occasion? — Yes. 

382.  And  I  think  you  added,  though  my  learned  friend  did  not  ask  you,  there 
were  several  other  people  with  him  ? — Yes,  there  were. 

383.  How  near  was  Lord  Listowel  to  Mr.  Webster  ? — I  think,  before  they  came 
into  the  shop,  the  Earl  of  Listowel  had  hold  of  Mr.  Webster's  arm. 

384.  Did  you  see  him  ? — Yes ;  they  advanced  towards  me,  close  together. 

385.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Webster  introduced  you  to  Lord  Listowel? — 
Yes  ;  he  introduced  me,  and  made  a  solicitation  for  my  vote  at  the  same  time. 

386.  In  the  usual  way  of  canvassing  ? — ^Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

387.  Were  you  ever  canvassed  before? — ^Yes. 

388.  By  whom  ? — By  Mr.  Edward  Grimston  and  Mr.  Cabbell. 

389.  Was  that  at  Mr.  Grimston's  election  ? — Yes. 

390.  What  passed  upon  that  occasion?^ — 1  really  cannot  say. 

391.  Did  they  come  up  to  your  shop  ? — I  think  not. 

392.  You  think  not? — I  am  sure  not. 

393.  Were  you  in  the  street? — No,  I  went  to  the  committee-room  without 
being  solicited. 

394.  I  suppose  there  were  several  gentlemen  present  then  ? — ^The  room  was  full. 

395.  I  suppose  they  said  something  about  the  honour  of  your  vote  ? — They 
redly  did  not. 

396.  Whatever  it  was,  you  were  canvassed  upon  this  occasion  for  your  vote  ?-— 
Upon  that  occasion  I  was  not  canvassed. 

397.  In  your  shop  ? — No,  I  went  to  the  committee-room. 

398.  Upon  the  other  occasion  we  have  been  speaking  of,  you  were  canvassed 
for  your  vole,  and  you  very  civilly  denied  it  r — ^Yes ;  they  were  very  civil. 

399..  Your  opinions  are  known ;  you  are  known  to  be  on  the  other  side  ? — 
Yes. 

400.  It  was  an  act  of  civility  Lord  Listowel  caUing  upon  you,  and  making  his 
bow  and  going  away? — Certainly  ;  he  was  very  civil. 

401.  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of? — No,  certainly  not. 

402.  Are  you  certain  of  Mr.  Webster  being  the  person  speaking  upon  this 
occasion  ? — Yes. 

403*  He  was  the  interlocutor  ? — ^Yes. 

404.  Was  Mr.  Langridge  there  ? — ^Yes,  and  Mr.  Gird  ;  I  did  not  observe  any 
one  else. 

405.  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  Mr.  Webster  who  made  the  introduction  ? — 
Yes,  because  Mr.  Langridge  and  Mr.  Gird  were  standing  near  the  door ;  very  few 
of  the  party  came  in. 

406.  You  were  not  canvassed  for  Mr.  Cabbell  on  the  last  occasion? — Yes,  I 
was. 

407 
408 

409 
410. 


Where  ? — In  my  shop. 

Did  he  come  alone  ?— No,  Mr.  Blagg  came  with  him,  and  Mr.  Osbaldiston. 
And  others  about  the  door  ? — ^The  shop  was  full  of  them. 
Just  in  the  same  way  as  when  Lord  Listowel  came  ? — Rather  diflFerent ; 
there  were  more  of  them ;  they  did  not  hesitate  to  come  into  my  shop. 
41 1.  Was  Mr.  Cabbell  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Blagg  ? — No. 

412.  How 
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412.  How  then? — Mr.  Cabbell  stood  alone;  they  all  stood  very  near  together, 
but  I  cannot  tell  how  they  stood. 

413.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Blagg  introduced  you  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Webster  did  ? — Mr.  Blagg  said,  "  Here  is  our  old  friend  again," 

414.  You  had  seen  him  before?—!  had  voted  for  him  before. 

415.  He  said  something  about  your  vote? — Yes. 

416.  And  then  tbey  walked  away  ? — Yes. 

41 7.  Was  not  it  precisely  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord 
Listowel ;  a  mere  canvassing  ? — Yes. 

41 8.  In  the  one  case  it  was  an  act  of  civility,  and  in  the  other  case  they  got 
something  by  their  motion  ? — ^Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

419.  Lord  Listowel  was  civil,  but  there  was  no  doubt  of  their  object? — ^They 
called  upon  me  to  solicit  my  vote. 

420.  Was  there  any  professional  man,  any  lawyer,  in  the  party  ? — No. 

421 .  Who  approached  you  at  the  end  of  your  shop  ? — No  one  but  Mr.  Webster 
and  Lord  ListoweL 

422.  Had  you  any  conversation,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  with  any  of  the  party 
but  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Listowel? — None  at  all. 

423.  Mr.  Blagg  is  the  gentleman  who  was  here  yesterday  the  town-clerk  ? — 
Yes. 

424.  Did  you  observe  what  took  place  after  they  left  the  shop  ? — No. 

425.  Nor  before  they  came  in  ? — ^No,  I  observed  some  of  them  in  the  street; 
they  came  down  Verulam-street. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Samuel  Cherry  was  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Hikh/ard,  as  follows : 

426.  YOU  are  a  iioendraper,  living  at  St.  Alban  s  ? — Yes. 

427.  And  a  voter  for  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

428.  Were  you  canvassed  at  the  last  contest  for  Lord  Listowel? — ^Ycs. 

429.  When  ? — February  the  5th- 

430.  That  would  be  on  Saturday  morning? — It  was  the  Friday  morning. 

431.  Who  came  to  canvass  you? — Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  ListoweU 

432.  Who  did  actually  canvass  you  ? — Mr.  Webster. 

433*  That  is  to  say,  Lord  Listowel  being  present,  Mr.  Webster  was  the  person 
who  undertook  to  canvass  you  ? — Yes,  and  introduced  Lord  Listowel  to  mc. 

Crpss-examined  by  Mr.  Austin, 

434.  Are  you  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  ? — A  Tory. 

435-  You  voted  for  Mr.  Cabbell,  I  suppose  ?— Yes ;  I  had  promised  at  that 
time,  and  so  I  told  Lord  Listowel. 

436.  1  suppose  Lord  Listowel  was  sufficiendy  civil  to  you  ? — Yes. 

437.  You  had  nothing  to  complain  of? — No. 

438.  Had  yoa  been  canvassed  by  Mr.  Cabbell  ? — Yes,  previous  to  that. 

439-  Who  came  with  Mr.  Cabbell  ? — Mr.  Storey  and  Mr.  Gape,  and  some 
others. 

440.  They  came  open-mouthed  upon  you ;  was  Mr.  lilagg  there  ? — Yes. 

441.  Did  he  come  with  Mr.  Cabbell? — Yes. 

442.  Arm-in-arm? — ^No,  they  were  all  in  attendance  together. 

443.  Did  Mr.  Blagg  ask  for  your  vote  ? — He  introduced^Mr.  Cabbell  to  me. 

444.  I  wonder  you  did  not  tell  me  that  before,  as  well  as  about  Mr.  Storey  and 
Mr.  Gape? — I  could  not  mention  all  of  them  at  once. 

445*  And  he  asked  for  joar  vote  and  interest,  and  you  promised  Mr.  Cabbell  ? 
' — Yes. 

446.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  what  took  place  on  the  part  of  Lord  Listowel  ? 
— Yes, 

447.  And  a  great  many  persons  on  both  occasions  ? — ^Yes. 

448.  You  saw  no  impropriety  in  either  crowd  ?--^  No. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Wood  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

by  Mr.  Talbot^  as  follows : 

449.  I  UNDERSTAND  that  you  are  hard  of  hearing? — A  little. 
45  o.  Are  you  a  harness-maker  ? — A  collar  and  harness-maker. 

451.  And  a  blue? — Yes. 

452.  Were  you  canvassed  on  the  part  of  Lord  Listowel? — ^Yes. 

453.  When  ? — When  ?  I  do  not  know  when ;  lately  ;  it  was  on  a  Friday  y 
I  think  it  is  the  5th  ;  I  cannot  recollect, 

454.  Who  canvassed  you  ? — Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Listowel  came  into  my  shop 
together. 

455-  What  passed  ? — Mr.  Webster  introduced  his  Lordship  to  me,  and  solicited 
me  for  my  vote. 

456.  And  you  said  what  ? — I  told  them  I  was  engaged ;  I  could  not  serve 
them,  I  was  engaged. 

457.  What  then  ? — ^That  was  all. 

458.  And  they  parted  ? — Yes,  they  went  away. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cockburn. 

459.  Were  they  alone,  or  were  there  other  persons  with  them  ? — There  were  a 
great  number  round  about  them  ;  I  did  not  take  notice  of  them ;  there  were  many 
outside  the  door. 

460.  Did  anybody  else  come  into  the  shop  with  them  ?— They  were  just  all 
about,  I  did  not  take  notice. 

461.  Have  you  always  been  a  blue? — Always?  no,  sometimes  the  other. 

462.  You  change  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  sometimes  I  change. 

463.  Shift  your  colours ;  were  you  canvassed  on  the  other  side  by  Mr.  Cab- 
bell  ?— Yes. 

464.  Did  Mr.  Cabbell  come  himself? — Yes. 

465.  Who  came  with  him  ? — Mr.  Storey. 

466.  Who  else  ?— There  was  a  party  with  him  j  I  did  not  take  notice  of  them 
much. 

467.  Did  Mr.  Gape  come  ? — I  did  not  notice  him. 

468.  Was  Mr.  Blagg  there? — I  did  not  notice  him  ;  I  cannot  remember  just 
now. 

469.  Why  should  you  recollect  Mr.  Storey  ? — Mr.  Storey  came  into  the  shop 
and  introduced  Mr.  Cabbell  to  me. 

470.  Who  came  in  first? — Mr.  Cabbell,  and  Mr.  Storey  came  in  afterwards 
and  spoke  to  me. 

471.  They  asked  you  for  your  vote  and  interest? — Yes. 

472.  Just  the  same  as  Lord  Listowel  ? — ^Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

473.  Did  anybody  speak  to  you  when  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Listowel  canxx/^ 
but  Mr.  Webster? — No. 

474.  Did  his  Lordship  speak  at  all  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

475.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Webster  spoke  to  you  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Joseph  Richai'ds  was  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 
by  Mr.  Hildyard^  as  follows : 

476.  YOU  are  a  saddler,  living  at  St.  Alban  s  ? — Yes. 

477.  You  are  a  voter  for  the  borough  of  St.  Alban's? — Yes. 

478.  Were  you  canvassed  at  the  last  contest  for  Lord  Listowel  ? — Yes,  I  was.^ 

479.  Who  canvassed  you  for  Lord  Listowel  ? — Richard  Webster. 

480.  At  your  own  house  ? — No,  not  at  my  own  house,  but  at  my  master's  shop. 

481.  Committee.']  Richard  Webster,  is  that  another  person  ? — No,  he  is  com- 
monly called  Dr.  Webster. 

482.  Mr.  Hildj/ard.]  Was  Lord  Listowel  present  when  Mr.  Webster  canvassed 
you  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

Cross-examined 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Leahy. 

483.  Were  you  canvassed  during  the  election  by  Mn  Cabbell  ? — Yes. 

4.84.  Was  he  accompanied  by  any  parties  ? — ^Yes,  several. 

4.85.  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  them  ? — Osbaldiston  was  one. 

486.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  an  attorney  in  St.  Alban's. 

487.  Was  he  Mr.  CabbelFs  attorney  ? — ^Yes,  he  was, 

488.  Was  Mr.  Blagg  with  him? — No,  not  at  that  time;  he  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way. 

489.  What  was  the  distance  ? — ^About  20  yards. 

490.  Is  it  a  pretty  wide  street? — Yes. 

491.  Was  Mr.  Blagg  one  of  the  group  ? — I  believe  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Cab- 
bell  was  in  my  house  soliciting  my  vote  they  were  proclaiming  the  election. 

492.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  Friday  ? — Yes. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Robert  Howie  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Hildyardy  as  follows : 

493.  YOU  are  a  gardener,  I  think  ? — I  am* 

494.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  St.  Alban's. 

495.  Do  you  remember 

496.  Mr.  Leahy^  Have  you  been  in  the  room  during  any  time  ?— -No,  I  have 
not. 

496*.  Committee^  You  have  heard  none  of  the  evidence  given  ? — I  have  not. 

497.  Mr.  HildyardA  Do  you  remember  the  Thursday  evening  after  the 
vacancy  was  declared,  before  the  election  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

498.  You  are  a  voter  ? — I  am. 

499.  Who  did  you  vote  for  ? — For  Mr.  Bond  Cabbell. 

500.  Were  you  before  Dr.  Webster's  house  on  that  evening  ? — ^Yes,  I  was. 

501.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Webster  come  to  the  window? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

502.  Now,  did  Mr.  Webster  address  the  people  assembled  before  his  house? — 
Yes,  he  did. 

503.  Just  tell  us  the  substance  of  what  he  said  shordy? — He  opened  the 
window  and  took  o£P  his  hat  and  addressed  the  people,  and  said  he  had  brought 
them  "  A  roan — a  good  man." 

504.  Did  he  speak  as  to  the  number  of  candidates  he  had  brought  before  ? — 
He  did. 

505.  Just  tell  us  what  he  said  upon  that  subject? — Something  about  ten,  I 
think. 

506.  Did  he  state  what  success  he  had  had  before  ? — Yes,  he  did  ;  he  said  he 
had  fought  their  batdes  many  times,  and  had  never  lost  but  once,  and  he  would 
fight  it  again  and  again. 

507.  After  that  Lord  Listowel  came  forward  ? — ^Yes,  he  did. 

508.  And  addressed  the  people  ? — Yes,  and  addressed  the  people. 

509.  During  the  canvass  did  you  see  Lord  Listowel  and  Mr.  Webster  toge^ 
ther  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

510.  More  than  once? — Many  times. 

511.  On  more  than  one  day  ? — ^Yes. 

512.  Were  they  proceeding  from  house-row  to  house-row  in  their  canvass? — 
Yes,  they  were. 

513.  Did  they  go  into  each  house  as  far  as  they  came  within  your  observa- 
tion ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  observed,  they  did. 

514.  Was  Mr.  Webster  walking  arm-in-arm  with  Lord  Listowel? — Yes,  he 
was. 

515.  This  you  saw  frequently  on  all  the  days  on  which  the  canvass  was  goings 
on  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Leahy. 

516.  I  suppose  it  is  not  a  usual  thing  for  gentlemen  to  walk  arm-in-arm  about 
the  borough  of  St.  Alban's? — No,  it  is  not. 

517.  You  see  other  people  walking  in  the  same  way? — Except  upon  elec- 
tioneering occasions  you  do  not. 
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— ^Yes. 

520.  Arm-in-arm? — ^Yes. 

521.  You  stated  Mr.  Webster  told  the  people  he  had  brought  them  *^  a  good 
man  ?*' — ^Yes. 

522.  Did  you  think  there  was  anything  extraordinary  in  that  sort  of  announce- 
ment ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  was. 

523.  Should  you  not  think  it  extraordinary  if  he  had  said  he  had  brought  them 
a  bad  man  ? — I  should.  . 

524.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  your  agents  introduce  their  own  candidates  ? 
— Yes,  on  the  hustings, 

525.  Or  elsewhere,  have  you  heard  agents  introducing  a  candidate  ? — On  other 
occasions^  but  not  oii  this  occasion. 

526.  You  have  heard  gentlemen  so  speak  of  their  candidates  ? — Not  on  this 
occasion. 

527.  Is  it  not  a  common  thing  for  other  people  to  introduce  candidates  in  the 
same  way? — Yes,  it  may  be. 

528.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  people  to  speak  of  candidates  who  are  not 
agents  ? — Yes,  it  may  be. 

529.  Is  it  not  usual  for  them  to  praise  him,  and  say  he  is  a  good  man,  or 
anything  to  that  effect? — Yes. 

530.  Have  you  not  seen  it  on  a  hundred  occasions  before  ? — Not  on  a  hundred 
occasions. 

531.  Have  you  seen  it  before  ? — Yes. 

532.  In  whose  employment  are  you  ? — Mr.  Storey's. 

533.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Storey  is  a  petitioner  in  this  case? — He  is. 

534.  Have  you  always  voted  on  the  same  side  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

535.  I  imderstood  you  to  state,  you  had  seen  Lord  Listowel  walking  by  night 
arm-in-artn  with  Mr.  Webster  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

536.  What  doing  at  night-time  ? — ^The  precise  time  I  cannot  state. 

537.  What  were  they  about  ?—  Apparently  canvassing,  going  from  house  to 
house  and  stopping  them  in  the  street,  voters  and  others ;  I  cannot  say  they  were 
all  voters. 

538.  Whenever  you  saw  Lord  Listowel,  did  you  see  Mr.  Webster  with  him  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  Lord  Listowel  without  Mr.  Webster. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  James  Annesley  Dorant  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

by  Mr.  Talbot,  as  follows  : 

Mr.J.A.Darani.       53^.  ARE  you  a  voter  at  St.  Alban*s  ?— -I  am. 
~  540.  And  in  what  is  called  the  Blue  interest? — ^Yes. 

541.  Were  you  canvassed  on  the  part  of  Lord  Listowel  ?— I  was. 

542.  By  whom  ? — ^There  were  a  great  many  upon  the  canvass,  a  great  many 
persons  ;  the  first  person  was  Dr.  Webster. 

543.  Did  Mr.  Webster  address  you  ? — He  did. 
544-5.  Upon  the  subject  of  your  vote  ? — Yes. 

546.  Did  you  see  any  book  carried  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Webster  had  a  book  in  his 
hand. 

547.  Have  you  been  accustomed  to  canvass  yourself,  or  to  canvassing  ? — Yes. 

548.  You  know  what  a  canvassing-book  is  ? — Perfectly. 

549.  Did  the  book  in  Mr.  Webster's  hand  appear  a  canvassing-book  ? — I  did 
not  see  it  opened,  but  it  appeared  to  be  a  canvassing-book. 

550.  Mr.  Leaky.']  You  do  not  know  anything  of  the  contents  of  it  ? — No. 

551.  Mr.  Talbot.]  It  appeared  to  be  like  a  book  used  for  canvassing? — ^Yes  ; 
it  was  a  small  memorandum  book,  rather  longer  than  wide. 

552*  Did 
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552.  Did  you  see  the  canvassing  going  on,  independently  of  what  passed  with  Mr.  /.  A*  Dorant. 

yourself? — ^I  met  Mr.  Webster,  and  Lord  Listowel,  and  the  party,  just  as  tbey       ■ • 

appeared  to  be  coming  out  of  Mr.  Webster's  house,  proceeding  down  George*    ^5  March  i84i, 
street,  and  after  I  was  canrassed*    I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  to  know 

what  passed. 

553.  I  want  to  know  what  happened  ? — ^They  proceeded  cm  their  canvass. 

554.  Did  it  occur  to  you  to  see  Lord  Listowel  more  than  once  on  that  election? 
—Yes. 

555.  Did  you  see  him  again  in  company  with  Mr.  WebsterP^-^-Yes,  on  the 
Saturday. 

556.  And  on  the  Sunday  ;  there  was  no  canvass  on  the  Sunday  ?— No. 

557.  On  the  Monday  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

558.  Were  you  at  the  hustings  on  the  day  of  polling,  when  Adams  came  up? 
— No,  I  was  not;  I  was  not  at  the  hustings  till  afterwards. 

559*  You  heard  that  such  a  transaction  had  taken  place  ? — 

Mr.  Leahy  objected  to  the  question. 
The  question  was  waived. 

560.  Mr.  Talbot.']  What  time  were  you  there  ? — About  half«past  two  o'clock. 

561.  Did  you  see  Dr.  Webster  there? — ^Yes. 

562.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  ? — He  told  me  the  circumstance  of  Adams's 
transaction ;  he  was  the  only  person  I  heard  it  from  at  that  time. 

563.  Committee.']  He  told  you  what  had  passed  at  the  hustings  ? — He  told  me 
in  the  street,  near  the  hustings. 

564.  Mr.  Talbot.^  What  did  Dr.  Webster  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Leah/  objected  to  the  question  as  being  inadmissible,  under  the 
decision  of  the  Committee,  at  this  stage  of  the  cause. 

Mr.  Talbot  submitted,  he  was  now  entitled  to  obtain  from  the  witness 
what  Mr.  Webster  had  told  him  upon  a  matter  relating  to  himself,  and 
reminded  the  Committee  that  their  last  decision  related  to  a  declaration  of 
Edwards. 

Mr.  Leahy  was  beard  in  reply. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  the  Committee  had  decided,  that  the  question 
might  be  put* 

565.  Mr.  Talbot.]  What  was  it  Mr.  Webster  said  to  you,  in  narrating  what  had 
passed  with  Adams? — He  said,  "  They  are  going  to  send  me  to  Newgate,"  or 
**  They  threaten  to  send  me  to  Newgate;"  that  was  the  first  observation. 

566.  That  was  a  startling  proposition ;  what  did  you  say  ? — I  said,  "  What  for. 
Doctor?"  He  said,  **  Adams  says  I  gave  him  12/.  to  vote  for  Lord  Listowel." 

567.  Have  you  now  stated  the  whole  ? — I  believe  I  said,  in  a  friendly  joking 
way,  '*  There  are  many  better  men  than  you  have  gone  there ;  I  hope  you  will 
have  some  pleasant  company." 

568.  Committee.]  The  words  Mr.  Webster  said  to  you  were,  "  They  threaten 
to  send  me  to  Newgate;"  and  upon  your  saying,  "What  for?'*  he  said,  "Adams 
says  I  gave  him  12/.  to  vote  for  Lord  Listowel  ?*' — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Leahy. 

569.  You  say  you  considered  this  matter  in  the  nature  of  a  joke  between 
Mr.  Webster  and  you  ? — I  had  not  heard  of  the  circumstance  before  Mr.  Webster 
told  me. 

570.  You  say  you  considered  it  in  the  nature  of  a  joke  ? — I  was  joking  with  him 
about  bis  going  to  Newgate. 

571.  You  did  not  seriously  believe  he  would  go  ? — I  did  not  form  any  judgment 
upon  it. 

572.  You  expressed  a  judgment  upon  it;  you  said  to  him  something  jokingly; 
did  you  consider  that  the  transaction  was  a  joke  ? — I  considered  he  was  relating  to 
me  what  had  passed  at  the  hustings. 

573.  Did  you  consider  that  it  was  stated  to  you  seriously,  and  that  he  really 
anticipated  he  should  go  to  Newgate  ? — I  cannot  say. 

219.  D  2  574-  You 
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Mr.  J.  A.Dorant.       574.  You  expressed  an  opinion  at  that  time,  and  you  can  express  one  now? — 

■  No,  I  did  not  express  any  opinion. 

25  Mirch  1841.  2y^^  You  said  something  in  a  joking  and  friendly  manner ;  if  you  thought  he 
was  going  to  Newgate  in  reality,  did  you  consider  it  a  fit  subject  for  a  joke  ? — 
I  did  not  form  any  opinion  on  the  subject  at  that  time. 

576.  Did  you  not  consider  it  a  joke  at  the  time? — What  I  said  to  Mr.  Webster 

577.  Was  said  jokingly  r — ^Yes. 

578.  Was  not  that  in  consequence  of  your  considering  the  subject  a  matter  of 
joke  ? — I  considered  there  had  been  some  charge  against  him ;  whether  it  was  a 
joke  I  could  not  tell. 

579.  Did  you  consider  him  representing  it  as  a  serious  matter  ? — ^He  represented 
it  as  having  taken  place. 

580.  Did  he  represent  it  as  being  true  ? — He  certainly  seemed  to  be  very  much 
agitated. 

581.  If  such  an  imputation  had  been  made  upon  you  that  had  been  made  upon 
him,  without  any  foundation,  would  it  not  have  agitated  you  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

582.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  very  serious  thing  to  go  to  Newgate  on  any  account? 
— Yes. 

583.  And  therefore  not  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with  ? — Yes. 

584.  Did  Mr.  Webster  tell  you  he  was  present  at  the  hustings  when  this  trans- 
action happened  ? — No  j  I  think  I  have  related  every  thing  that  passed. 

585.  Was  this  at  the  hustings? — ^Near  the  hustings. 

586.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Webster  had  learnt  in  some  way  or  other 
that  this  charge  was  made  ? — ^Yes. 

587.  And  you  considered  it  a  just  charge? — No,  I  did  not. 

588.  Did  you  not  twice  in  the  course  of  your  examination  say  that  you  said 
to  Mr.  Webster  jokingly,  in  a  friendly  and  familiar  manner  ? — Yes. 

589.  Was  not  your  speaking  to  him  in  that  joking  and  friendly  manner  in  con- 
sequence of  your  entertaining  a  correspondent  opinion  in  your  mind  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  transaction  r — I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

590.  Is  it  not  the  general  result  of  any  sort  of  statement  made  by  you  or  any 
body  else,  that  it  is  the  impression  of  the  man's  mind  at  the  time  he  makes  it? 
—Yes. 

591.  Was  not  your  statement  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  made  in 
a  joking,  friendly  and  familiar  manner,  in  consequence  of  your  entertaining  in 
your  own  mind  an  opinion  that  the  transaction  was  not  of  a  serious  nature,  and 
would  not  result  in  any  serious  consequences?— It  is  very  possible  that  1  might 
have  thought  such  a  thing  could  not  be  proved  against  him.  I  thought  that 
there  might  be  a  difficulty,  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  stated ;  we  were  not  five 
minutes  together. 

592.  You  stated  you  were  in  company  with  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Listowel  ? — 
Mr.  Webster  was  the  first,  and  there  were  two  persons  behind ;  and  then  Lord 
Listowel  came  in  a  third  time,  and  I  think  he  had  Mr.  Wilshere's  arm,  the  Member 
for  Yarmouth. 

593.  Then  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Listowel  were  not  together? — They  were  in 
the  same  party. 

594.  They  were  no  more  together  than  you  and  I  are,  you  are  in  the  third  line 
from  me ;  Lord  Listowel  was  in  the  midale  of  the  room  ? — No,  he  was  on  the 
pavement. 

595.  You  say  there  were  a  great  many  people  together ;  a  group  ? — Yes. 

596.  The  person  next  to  Mr.  Webster  was  not  Lord  Listowel? — No. 

597.  He  was  leaning  upon  Mr.  Wilshere  ? — ^Yes. 

598.  And  he  was  three  lines  from  him  ? — Mr.  Webster  took  me  back  to  Lord 
Listowel. 

599.  And  they  went  about  the  town  canvassing ;  it  was  all  in  a  general  way  ?— 
Yes,  the  same  as  at  any  other  election. 

600.  I  understand  you  distinctly  to  have  stated  you  were  not  at  the  hustings  at 
the  time  this  statement  was  made  ? — I  was  not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

601.  You  told  my  learned  friend  that  Mr.  Webster  seemed  very  much  agitated ; 
what  symptoms  of  agitation  did  he  exhibit  ? — He  seemed  flurried,  and  was  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  hastily. 

602.  Did 
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35  March  1841* 


^2.  Did  you  give  credit  to  what  he  said;  did  you  believe  it  was  a  fable  he  was   Mr.  /.  A.  Dorani^ 
narrating,  or  something  that  had  happened  ?— I  did  not  consider  he  was  mis- 
representing anything,  but  that  he  was  stating  what  had  occurred. 

603.  And  of  course,  of  the  truth  of  Adams's  story  you  could  form  no  opinion? — 
No. 

604.  You  took  his  statement  for  the  truth  ? — Yes. 

605.  The  joke,  so  far  as  there  was  one,  was,  on  your  part,  in  the  answer  you 
made  ? — Yes. 

606.  You  hoped  he  would  be  comfortable  in  Newgate,  if  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  go  ? — I  believe  the  observation  was  as  I  stated  it. 

607.  When  you  Brst  saw  the  party  approach  you,  they  were  walking  along  the 
pavement  ? — Yes. 

608.  Mr.  Webster  at  the  head,  and  two  gentlemen  behind,  and  then  Lord  Lis- 
towel  and  Mr.  Wilshere  behind  them  ? — Yes. 

609.  Mn  Webster  canvassed  you  ? — Yes,  he  came  up  to  me  and  shook  hands 
with  me. 

610.  And  led  you  back  to  Lord  Listowel,  in  the  third  tier  ? — ^Yes. 

611.  Did  he  then  canvass  you? — He  said,  **  Allow  me  to  introduce  j^ou,  Mr. 
Dorant,  to  a  staunch  friend  upon  whom  you  may  rely."  Lord  Listowel  touched 
bis  hat,  and  I  touched  mine,  and  we  parted. 

612.  Committee.]  You  say,  when  you  saw  Mr.  Webster  he  had  a  canvassing 
book  in  his  hand  ?-— Yes,  a  memorandum  book  in  his  hand. 

613.  After  he  had  canvassed  you,  did  be  write  in  the  memorandum  book  or 
not? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

614.  Were  you  on  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Webster  before  this  ? — Yes. 

615.  On  friendly  terms  with  him? — Yes. 

616.  Wlien  he  came  to  you  in  this  agitated  state,  and  said  he  was  going  to  be 
sent  to  Newgate,  you  really  thought  he  was  ? — I  could  not  form  any  opinion  upon 
it;  I  thought  he  was  relating  what  had  passed. 

617.  He  was  agitated,  and  you  thought  such  a  fate  was  likely  to  follow? — He 
certainly  appeared  to  be  frightened  and  agitated. 

.  618.  He  came  to  communicate  this  to  you  as  a  friend? — Not  as  a  friend,  in  a 
friendly  manner ;  I  was  standing  in  the  street,  he  wus  walking  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  '^Tbey  threaten  to  send  me  to  Newgate." 

619.  You  believed  that  to  be  a  serious  communication? — I  believed  he  was 
stating  what  had  passed. 

620.  You  believed  he  was  apprehensive  of  being  sent  to  Newgate  ? — ^Yes. 

621.  Are  you  in  the  habit,  when  your  friends  make  these  communications  to 
you,  of  turning  them  into  jokes  ? — I  do  not  know,  perhaps  I  am. 

622.  Have  you  always  voted  on  one  side  ? — Yes. 

623.  Do  you  know  that  that  fact  was  known  to  Mr.  Webster  ? — ^Yes. 

624.  What  business  are  you  ? — A  solicitor  ^  I  am  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  the  county. 

[The  Witness  wididrew. 


Mr.  Robert  Galer  was  again  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Hildyardj  as  follows : 

€25-6.  ON  Saturday  morning  were  you  at  the  Red  Lion ;  in  the  bar? — I  was.   Mr.  Robert  Galer. 

627.  Have  you  the  superintendence  of  the  bar  there  ? — Yes.  

628.  The  innkeeper  and  his  wife  were  both  ill? — Yes. 

629.  Did  Dr.  Webster  come  to  the  Red  Lion  ? — He  did. 

630.  Were  there  some  persons  with  him? — Yes,  he  brought  some  persons  with 
bim. 

631.  Do  you  recollect  a  person  of  the  name  of  Godspeed  ? — Of  the  name  of 
Tjoodspeed  there  was  one. 

632.  He  is  a  butcher  ? — ^Yes^ 

633.  Is  he  a  voter  for  the  borough  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  is. 

634.  What  directions  did  Mr.  Webster  give  to  you  ? — ^He  told  me  to  let  the 
•people  have  something  to  drink. 

635.  Did  you  ask  him  at  whose  charge  it  was  to  be? — ^No,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber it. 

636.  Did  you  charge  it  to  anybody  ? — ^It  was  put  down  on  the  slate. 

D  3  637.  Did 
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Mr.  Robert  Galer.      637.  Did  you  supply  drink,  and  did  you  receive  the  money  from  the  persons 
■  themselves,  or  put  it  down  to  any  account  ? — I  put  it  down  on  the  slate. 

25  March  1841. 

Mr.  Leahy  objected  to  the  question. 
The  question  was  waived. 

638.  Did  you  receive  the  money  for  the  drink  you  supplied  to  those  persons  or 
not  ? — No. 

639.  Did  you  put  down  to  any  account  the  sum  which  was  charged  for  the 
drink  so  supplied  ? — 

Mr.  Leahy  objected  to  the  question,  there  being  no  evidence  yet  before  the 
Committee  to  prove  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster. 

The  Committee  decided  that  the  question  might  be  put. 

640.  Mr.  Hildyard,]  Did  you  put  it  down  to  any  account  the  amount  of  liquor 
so  supplied  ? — Yes, 

641.  Did   you  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  directions  you  received  from 
Dr.  Webster?— 

Mr.  Leahy  objected  to  any  evidence  being  given  of  the  acts  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, inasmuch  as  it  did  not  appear  that  Mr.  Webster  had  any  authority  from 
Lord  Listowel  to  do  the  acts  to  which  the  inquiry  was  now  directed. 

The  Committee  decided  the  question  might  be  put. 

642.  Mr.  HildyardJ]  Did  you  do  so  in  consequence  of  directions  received 
from  Dr.  Webster? — ^Yes. 

643.  Committee.l  That  is,  you  put  it  down  to  another  account  ?— Yes. 

644.  Mr.  Hilifyard.']  To  what  account  did  you  put  it  down  ? 

Mr.  Leahy  objected  to  the  question,  and  referred  to  Mr.  Chambers's 
book  in  the  case  of  Webb,  and  contended  that  before  this  question  could  be 
put,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Committee  should  determine  that  the  agency 
of  Dr.  Webster  had  been  established. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  (Ejection,  and  referred  to  the 
case  of  Felton  v.  Easthope,  and  to  Roscoe's  Book  on  Evidence. 

Mr.  Leahy  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  informed 
by  the  Chairman  that  the  Committee  had  decided  that  the  question  might 
be  put. 

Mr.  Robert  Galer  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Hildyardj 

as  follows : 

645.  To  what  account  did  you  put  it  down  ? — To  the  committee. 

646.  What  committee  ? — I  put  it  down  in  that  way  because  I  did  not  know 
in  what  name. 

647.  Committee^]  To  whose  committee  ? — Lord  Listowel's. 

648.  Mr.  AiLStin.']  Do  you  mean  you  put  it  down  to  Lord  Listowel's  com- 
mittee ? — Yes  ;  I  did  not  put  any  committee  down  on  the  slate. 

649.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  in  words  put  it  down  to 
Lord  ListoweFs  committee,  but  to  "  the  committee  *'  ? — Yes. 

650.  Whose    friends    frequented  the   Red   Lion   during  the   canvass? — Mr. 
ListoweFs. 

651.  You  mean  Lord  Listowel? — Yes. 

Cross- 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Leahjf. 

652.  Was  there  anybody  with  Mr.  Webster  at  the  time  he  came  to  the  Red 
Lion  ? — Only  those  he  brought  in  to  have  something  to  drink. 

653.  Lord  Listowel  was  not  there  ? — No. 

654.  You  say  you  gave  drink  to  several  persons  who  did  not  pay  for  it? 
— Yes. 

655.  Is  that  anything  uncommon  at  elections  at  St.  Alban's? — I  never  knew 
Mr.  Webster  do  it  before. 

656.  You  stated,  I  think,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  an  Honourable  Member 
of  the  Committee,  you  put  no  name  upon  the  slate  ? — ^No. 

657.  You  entered  it  to  "  the  committee"? — I  meant  it  for  Lord  Listowel. 

658.  There   were   no   words  but  "  to   the  committee,''  and  you  left  it  so  ? 
—Yes. 

659.  Committee^  Did  you  transfer  it  from  your  slate  to  any  book? — No,  I 
did  not ;  I  believe  the  landlord  did  when  he  got  well. 

660.  Mr.  Hildyard^  What  is  the  landlord's  name? — John  Ivory. 


Mr.  Robert  Galer. 


[The  Witness  withdrew. 


25  March  1 841 . 


Robert  Adams  was  called  in. 


Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  he  understood  from  Mn  Austin  that  he  intended 
to  object  to  any  question  being  put  to  the  witness  which  assumed  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Webster  to  have  been  proved ;  and  it  had  been  agreed  between  them 
that  the  discussion  upon  the  question  of  that  agency  should  now  be  raised 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  question  had  been  put  to  the  witness  involving 
the  offer  of  a  bribe  by  Dr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Atistin  proceeded  to  argue  in  support  of  his  objection,  that  no  evidence 
had  yet  been  dven  to  prove  that  Dr.  Webster  was  the  agent  of  Lord  Listowel, 
and  coptended  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  the  Committee  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  an  agent ;  that  he  admitted  that  if  the  evidence  before 
the  Committee  was  of  such  a  description  to  induce  the  Commitee  to  infer  that 
Dn  Webster  was  the  lawful  agent  of  Lord  Listowel  before  or  since  the  elec- 
tion, it  might  induce  the  Committee  to  come  to  a  conclusion  that  he  was  his 
agent  also  for  unlawful  purposes ;  but  as  the  charge  upon  this  occasion  was  of 
a  description  involving  consequences  of  a  penal  nature,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  evidence  should  be  of  the  most  strict  and  cogent  nature,  and  he  contended 
that  the  declarations  of  the  party  attempted  to  be  proved  to  be  an  agent,  were 
not  evidence  to  affect  a  third  party,  and  referred  to  the  Dumfermline  case  in  1st 
Peckwell ;  the  Cricklade,  the  Penryn,  the  Cirencester,  and  the  Oxford  cases. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection,  and  recalled  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  the  various  facts  proved  in  evidence,  tending  to 
establish  the  agency  of  Dr.  Webster,  and  referred  to  the  case  of  Felton  v. 
Eastbope,  and  also  a  case  tried  at  the  Gloucester  Assizes  before  Lord  Kenyon, 
referred  to  in  a  note  in  the  Oxford  case,  and  contended  that  a  primd  Jade 
case  of  agency  had  been  established. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  reply,  and  recapitulated  the  decisions  in  the  cases 
to  which  he  had  already  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 

[Adjourned  to  To-morrow,  Eleven  o^clock. 


Robert  Adams» 
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Venerisy  26**  die  Martiiy  1841. 


E.  A.  SANFORD,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


The  Names  of  the  Committee  were  called  over ;  all  the  Members  present. 

The  Chairman  requested  that  Mr.  Hildyard  would  put  into  writing 
the  question  assumed  to  be  put  to  the  witness^  upon  which  the  point  of 
agency  was  yesterday  raised  and  discussed.  Upon  an  intimation  being 
made  to  the  Committee,  that  Robert  Adams,  when  called  in  yesterday,  had 
not  been  sworn, 

Robert  Adams  vi^is  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined, 

as  follows : 

Robert  Adams.         ^^^*  Committee^  YOUR  name  is  Robert  Adams? — ^Yes. 

-  662.  You  live  at  St.  Alban's? — Yes. 

s6  March  1841.        663.  You  are  a  voter  for  the  borough? — Yes. 
664.  What  are  you  r — A  cabinet-maker. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  the  question  he  proposed  to  put  to  the  wit- 
ness was  the  following  question:  *^0n  Monday,  the  day  of  nomination,, 
did  you  see  Dr.  Webster,  and  did  he  give  you  any  money  to  vote  for  Lord 
Listowel  ?*' 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared.  After  some  time,  the  Counsel  and 
parties  were  again  called  in^  and, informed  that  the  Committee  had  come 
to  the  following  resolution :  '^  That  this  question  be  not  now  put." 

John  Woodward  was  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Hildyard^  as  follows : 

John  Woodward.        ^M'  I  BELIEVE  you  are  a  master  carpenter  living  at  Hatfield  ?— Yes. 
.«__  606.  Did  you  go  to  St*  Albans  on  Friday,  the  5th  day  of  February  last?-  • 

Yes. 

667.  Is  there  a  band  at  Hatfield  ? — Yes. 

668.  Who  is  the  leader  of  that  band  ? — I  am. 

669.  With  what  object  did  you  go  to  St.  Alban's  ? — For  the  purpose  of 
getting  an  engagement,  if  I  could,  for  the  band. 

670.  Do  you  know  the  house  of  Mr.  Mavlard  ?— Yes. 

671.  Where  is  it  ? — Opposite  the  Red  Lion,  near  to  the  pump. 

672.  That  is  in  the  High-street  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

673.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  were  you  at  Maylard's  house? — Yes,, 
between  five  and  six  ;  about  that  time. 

674.  What  is  Maylard's  ? — He  sells  clothes,  and  keeps  a  tailor's  shop ;  he 
sells  shoes  and  ready-made  clothes. 

675.  Did  you  find  that  there  were  election  proceedings  going  on  at  May- 
lard's  house  ? — No,  I  did  not  then. 

676.  Did  you  find  it  when  you  got  there  ? — Yes,  I  found  it  when  I  got  in. 

677.  You  found  his  house  was  let  for  the  purposes  of  the  election  ? — 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  question. 
The  question  was  waived. 

678.  Did  you  find  persons  going  in  and  out  of  Maylard's? — Not  whilst  I 
was  there. 

679.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Maylard,  as  to  the  object  that  brought  you  to 
St.  Alban's  ? 

IVIr.  Austin  objected  to  the  question. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  support  of  his  objection. 
Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 
Mr.  Cockburn  was  heard  in  reply. 

After  deliberation,  the  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  had  decided 
that  the  question  be  not  put. 
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John  fVoodward  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hildyard  inquired  whether  the  Committee  meant  that  he  could  not 
ask  the  question  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  conversation  took  place. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  question  might  be  asked  whether  the  wit- 
ness had  a  conversation  with  Maylard. 

680-1.  Had   you  a   conversation  with  Maylard? — When   I    entered    the 
bouse, 

682.  Do  not  tell  us  what  he  said ;  you  had  a  conversation  with  him  ? — ^Yes. 

683.  In  consequence  of  what  passed  between  you  and  Maylard,  did  he  go 
into  a  back  room  behind  the  shop  ? — 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Committee  suggested  that  the  first  words  of  the  question  should  be 
omitted. 

684.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  Immediately  after  your  conversation  with  Maylard,  did 
Maylard  go  into  the  back  room  ? — ^i  es. 

685.  Did  he  return  to  you  ? — Yes. 

686.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you ;  I  do  not  ask  you  what  ? — Yes. 

687.  Immediately  mer  he  spoke  to  you,  did  you  go  into  the  back  room  ?— 
Y'es. 

688.  Who  did  you  find  in  that  back  room  ? — Edwards. 

689.  Is  that  Henry  Edwards,  a  clerk  at  Mr.  Muskett*s  bank  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  he  is  a  clerk  there. 

690.  Henry  Edwards  ? — Yes. 

691.  Mr.  Cockbum^  Do  you  know  his  christian  name? — Yes. 

692.  Henry  Edwards  ? — ^Yes. 

693.  Committee.^  You  found  Henry  Edwards  there  ? — Yes. 

694.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Was  he  alone,  or  was  any  one  with  him  ? — No  ;  there 
were  two  or  three  more  with  him. 

695.  Did  you  propose  to  Mr.  Edwards  to  hire  your  band  ? — Yes. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  any  examination  as  to  what  passed  between 
the  Witness  and  Mr.  Edwards,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Edwards  had  not  yet 
been  proved  to  be  the  agent  of  the  sitting  Member. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection,  and  contended  that 
he  was  now  about  to  do  what  he  was  told  yesterday  he  had  not  done  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Webster,  namely,  to  prove  the  agency  by  innocent  acts  ; 
that  he  was  about  to  show  the  agency  of  Mr.  Edwards,  by  showing  he  did, 
on  Lord  ListowePs  behalf,  engage  the  band  at  Hatfield. 

Mr.  Cockbum  was  heard  in  reply,  and  stated  that  the  objection  was  not 
so  much  taken  to  this  particular  question  as  to  the  line  of  examination  to 
which  it  was  evidently  a  precursor ;  and  the  ground  of  his  objection  was, 
that  no  sufficient  connexion  had  been  shown  between  the  sitting  Member 
and  Mr.  Edwards,  to  authorise  the  Committee  to  allow  the  question  to 
be  put. 

After  deliberation,  the  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  had  decided 
that  the  question  might  be  put. 

John  Woodward  was  again  called ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard^ 

as  follows : 

696.  Did  you  propose  to  Edwards  to  hire  your  band? — Yes. 

697.  Will  you  tell  us  what  passed  between  you  and  Edwards  when  you  so 
proposed  to  him  to  hire  your  band,  with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  the  band  ?— 
Mr.  Edwards  asked  me  if  I  had  come  to  engage  the  band  ;  I  said  **  Yes.**  He  said, 
"  How  many  would  you  want  ?  Eight,"  he  said,  *'  I  think  will  do."  I  said,  "  No, 
10;'  He  said,  ''  Well,  10.'*  He  said,  "  What  would  you  want  for  the  10  '* 
I  said,  40Z.  for  the  three  days.''  He  said,  ••  You  go, out  and  come  in  in  a  little 
while,  and  I  will  give  you  an  answer." 

698.  Did  you  go  again  ? — Yes. 

699.  About  what  time  ? — In  about  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

E  700.  Did 


John  Woodtjoard. 


a6  March  1841. 
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John  JVoodtoard.       700.  Did  you  go  to  the  same  room  in  which  the  former  interview  had  taken 

■  place  ? — Yes. 

a6  March  1841.        ^qj    J){^  yQu  find  any  one  standing  at  the  door  of  the  room  ? — Yes>  there 
was  a  man  standing  there. 

702.  Did  you  enter  the  room  ? — Yes. 

703.  What  passed  between  you  and  Edwards  when  you  entered  the  second 
time  ? — Edwards  said,  ^^  I  have  altered  my  mind  from  three  days  to  two,  and  I 
can  get  the  men  from  London  for  12^.  a  day ;"  and  I  said  "  He  might  go  and  get 
them,  for  I  would  not  do  it."  He  made  a  pause,  and  I  said  I  would  not  do  it 
under  20/.  and  the  answer  he  made  me  was,  "  I  will  give  you  it*' 

704.  Did  anything  that  was  said  inform  you 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  question. 
The  question  was  waived. 

705.  Mr.  Hildyard.']   He  said  he  would  give  you  it  ? — Yes. 

706.  What  passed  upon  that? — He  said  *^  You  are  to  be  over  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning."     I  said,  I  would. 

707.  Did  you,  in  consequence  of  that,  come  with  your  men  on  Monday 
morning  ? — Yes. 

708.  Had  Edwards  directed  you  where  you  were  to  come  ? — No. 
Had  he  mentioned  the  hour? — Eight  o'clock. 
At  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  St.  Alban's  ? — About  five  minutes  past 


709. 
710. 
nine. 
711, 
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713- 
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715 
716 

717 


Where  did  you  go  to  ? — ^The  White  Horse. 

Did  you  there  receive  any  colours  ? — Yes. 

What  colours  were  they  ? — Orange,  pink,  and  red. 

Do  you  know  what  the  colours  were  of  Mr.  Cabbell  at  the  election  ? — 


What  were  the  colours  of  Lord  Listowel  ? — Orange,  pink,  and  red. 

Did  you  play  on  the  Monday  with  your  band  ? — Yes. 

Tell  us  generally  how  you  were  employed ;  in  what  way  ? — We  com- 
menced playing  about  a  quarter  before  1 0 ;  we  paraded  the  different  parts  of 
the  town,  according  to  our  opinion,  where  we  thought  it  best  to  go ;  we  played 
till  the  evening. 

718.  Had  you  followers? — Oh,  yes,  there  were  followers  at  times. 

719.  Were  you  near  the  hustings? — No, 

720.  Did  you  play  again  on  the  Tuesday  ? — Yes. 

721.  After  the  poll  on  Tuesday,  when  the  result  of  the  poll  was  known,  did 
you  see  Edwards  again  ? — ^Yes. 

722.  Had  you  any  further  conversation  with  him  respecting  your  band  ? — 
Yes. 

723.  What  was  it? — He  said,  **  We  are  going  to  chair;**  and  I  said  I  should 
expect  something  extra  for  playing. 

724.  What  did  Mr.  Edwards  say  to  that? — He  said,  " I  will  satisfy  you/* 

725.  Did  he  direct  you  where  to  go? — No. 

726.  Where  did  you  go  ? — We  went  in  front  of  the  Town-hall. 

727.  Was  there  a  procession  ? — ^There  was  lots  of  people  there. 

728.  Were  you  with  the  procession? — Yes. 

729.  Did  you  go  round  when  the  chairing  took  place  ? — Yes. 

730.  Playing  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes,"  and  all  those  other  sort 
of  tunes  ? — Yes. 

731.  Were  you  in  front  of  the  procession  or  behind  it? — There  were  a  great 
many  behind  us  and  before  us. 

732.  Where  was  the  carriage  ? — Behind  us. 

733.  You  were  in  front  of  the  carriage? — Yes. 

734.  How  far  was  the  carriage  from  you  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

735.  What  instruments  had  you,  a  drum  f — Yes. 

736.  Making  a  very  great  noise,  no  doubt  ? — Yes. 

737.  Can  you  say  how  far  you  were  from  the  carriage? — No,  I  cannot  say 
that. 

738.  Did  you  afterwards  go  to  the  bank  for  Mr.  Edwards  ? — Yes. 

739.  What  was  your  object  in  seeing  Mr.  Edwards  ?— I  wanted  my  money. 

740.  CommitteeJ]  You  afterwards  went  to  the  bank  for  Mr.  Edwards,  you 


say! 


-Yes. 
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741.  Do  you  mean  that  you  went  with  a  mess^e  for  him,  or  to  see  him  ? — To    Jokn  Woodward. 
see  him.  ■. 

742.  You  were  not  sent  there  by  him,  you  went  there  to  meet  him  ? — Yes.        26  March  1841. 

743.  Mr.  Hildyard^  Did  you  find  Mr.  Edwards  at  the  bank  ? — No. 

744.  In  consequence  of  what  was  told  you  at  the  bank,  did  you  go  to  the 
Woolpack  ? — Yes. 

745.  Was  Mr.  Edwards  at  the  Woolpack? — No. 

746.  Did  you  leave  a  message  at  the  Woolpack  for  Mr.  Edwards,  stating 
where  you  would  be  found  ? — Yes. 

747.  Where  did  you  say  you  would  be  found  ?— Atthe  Crown  tap. 

748.  Did  you  go  to  the  Crown  tap  and  wait  there  ? — Yes. 

749.  After  you  had  been  there  about  half  an  hour  did  any  one  come  for  you  ? 


—Yes. 
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Who  was  it  ? — A  boy. 

Did  that  boy  deliver  a  message  to  you  ? — Yes. 
Did  you  in  consequence  of  that  message  go  to  the  Woolpack? — Yes. 
I  think  it  was  to  the  Woolpack  you   have  already  stated  you  were 
directed  to  go  for  Mr.  Edwards  when  you  were  at  the  bank  ? — ^Yes. 

754.  When  you  were  there  did  any  person  come  to  you  to  the  Woolpack  ? 
—No. 

755.  Did  you  find  any  person  there  ? — Yes. 

756.  What  was  the  whole  sum;  had  you  arranged  with  Mr.  Edwards  for  the 
whole  sum  you  were  to  be  paid  for  the  two  oays  and  the  extra  sum  for  the 
chairing  ? — No. 

757.  You  had  arranged  with  him  for  the  two  days  ? — Yes. 

758.  You  had  also  arranged  with  him  you  should  be  paid  something  extra 
for  the  chairing  ? — Yes. 

759.  Did  the  person  who  you  found  at  the  Woolpack  pay  you  a  sum  of 
money  ? — Y^es. 

760.  Did  he  when  he  paid  it  explain  on  what  account  ? — 

761.  Mr.  Cockbum.']  This  was  not  Mr.  Edwards  ? — No. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  question,  because  it  was  put  with  the  in- 
tention of  proving  the  statement  of  a  person  of  whom  the  Committee  knew 
nothing. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr  Hildyard  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Cockbum  was  heard  in  reply,  and  stated  that  he  might  have  objected 
to  the  previous  question  as  to  the  act  done  by  this  anonymous  person,  but 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  examination  was  intended 
to  be  carried,  but  he  contended  that  it  was  impossible  the  Committee  could 
allow  the  present  question  to  be  put,  the  object  of  which  was  to  elicit 
the  declaration  of  a  person  of  whose  name  even  the  Committee  were 
ignorant,  and  who  was  not  shown  to  be  employed  in  any  way  by  or  con 
nected  with  the  sitting  Member. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time,  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  in- 
formed that  the  Committee  had  decided  that  the  question  could  not  be  put. 

John  Woodward  was  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard, 

as  follows : 

Mr.  Hildyard  inquired  whether  the  Committee  meant  by  their  decision 
to  state  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  ask  what  passed  so  far  as  to  show  from 
whom  the  person  brought  the  money ;  whether  he  might  ask.  Did  he  state, 
when  he  paid  you  the  money,  from  whom  he  brought  it  ? 

The  Chairman  stated  to  Mr.  Hildyard  that  he  had  better  put  the 
question,  and  see  whether  any  objection  was  taken  to  it. 

762.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  When  he  paid  you  the  money,  did  he  say  from  whom  he 
had  brought  it  ? — 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

219.  E2  Mr. 
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John  Woodward.  Mr.  Leahy  objected  to  the  question* 

— — —  The  Chairman  stated  that  this  appeared  to  the  Committee  pretty  much  the 

26  March  1841.  same  question  as  had  been  just  put. 

John  Woodward  was  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined,  by  Mr.  Hildyard, 

as  follows  : 

763.  What  was  the  sum  that  was  paid  to  you  ? — £.  25. 

764.  How  many  men  had  you  employed  ;  the  Hatfield  men  first  ? — Nine. 

765.  Committee.^  Nine  Hatfield  men  ? — Yes. 

766.  Mr.  HildyardJ]  Had  you  two  extra  men  ? — Yes. 

767.  Committee.]  Besides  the  nine  ? — Yes. 

768.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  St.  Alban's  men  you  picked  up  ? — No. 

769    Men  not  belonging  regularly  to  your  band  ? — No  ;  nine  Hatfield  men, 
one  St.  Alban's,  and  two  extra. 

770.  Committee.^  You  had  12  altogether? — Yes  on  the  last  day. 

771.  Does  that  include  yourself? — Yes. 

772.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  In  what  notes  was  that  25/.  paid  ? — Mr.  Muskett's  bank. 

773.  Did  you  change  them  at  the  time  and  pay  your  men  ? — Not  all  of  them. 

774.  Have  you  any  of  them  now  ? — No. 

775.  You  took  no  memorandum  as  to  the  numbers  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

776.  Did  you  ever  make  any  further  application  to  Mr.  Edwards  for  the 
payment  of  your  band  than  that  you  have  mentioned  to  us? — No. 

777.  Does  Mr.  Edwards  owe  you  anything  in  respect  of  your  band  ? — No. 

778.  Committee.']  Mr.  Edwards  owes  you  nothing  for  that  job  ? — No. 

779.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Did  you  ever  receive  from  Mr.  Edwards  directly  any 
payment  in  respect  of  that  employment  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

780.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Edwards  on  the  subject  ofyourband  more  ?  — No. 

781.  Did  you  ever  play  before  the  George? — No,  not  particular;  no  more 
than  passing  by. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cockbum. 

782.  You  gave  notes  and  took  notes? — Yes. 

Then  you  may  go  back  to  Hatfield,  we  do  not  ask  you  any  questions. 

783-4.  Committee.]  Had  you  ever  any  other  account  of  any  kind  with  Mr. 
Edwards  ? — No ;  Mr.  Edwards  did  not  pay  me. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Tfiomas  Osborne  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

by  Mr.  Talbot,  as  follows : 

Thomas  Osborne.        785.  WHAT  is  your  business  ? — I  am  not  engaged  in  business, 
—ii— — «  786.  I  understand  you  have  some  profession  ;  are  you  not  a  schoolmaster  ? — 

No,  I  am  not. 

787.  You  have  no  particular  employment  ? — I  have  not  at  this  time. 
.  788.  Were  you  at  the  last  election  at  St.  Alban's  ? — I  was. 

789.  In  what  capacity  did  you  act  there  ?— I  acted  voluntarily. 

790.  In  what  capacity  ? — As  a  friend. 

791.  In  what  capacity  ? — As  a  friend. 

792.  That  is  not  the  question ;  did  you  act  in  any  capacity? — No,  nothing 
more  than  my  own  free  will. 

793.  That  is  not  the  question,  and  you  must  perceive  that  it  is  not. — 

794.  Committee.]  As  the  friend  of  whom  ? — ^The  friend  of  Lord  Listowel. 

795.  Mr.  Talbot.]  Are  you  a  voter  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

796.  Did  you  act  in  any  capacity  at  the  election  ? — I  employed  myself  at 
the  hustings. 

797.  Having  told  me  you  did  employ  yourself,  have  the  kindness  to  answer 
my  question,  in  what  capacity  ? — As  a  check-clerk. 

798.  You  did  not  understand  the  previous  question  ? — :No,  I  did  not. 

799.  That  you  swear ;  you  did  not  understand  me  when  I  asked  you  before 
in  what  capacity  you  acted  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

800.  You  checked  the  poll-clerks  as  the  voters  came  up  ? — Yes. 

801.  That  is  what  check-clerks  do  ? — Yes. 

802.  Did  you  act  alone  in  one  compartment  of  the  hustings  ? — No,  there 
were  others  in  that  compartment. 

803.  Others?— 
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803.  Others? — One  other. 

804.  What  was  his  name  ? — Baker,  I  believe ;  I  think  so. 

8o5«  He  was  a  check-clerk  on  the  other  side  ? — No,  he  was  on  the  same  side 
as  myself. 

806.  On  the  same  side  of  the  hustings,  or  the  same  side  of  the  question  ? — 
The  same  side  of  the  hustings. 

807.  But  of  the  other  side  of  the  question  ? — Yes,  he  was,  I  believe. 

808.  Was  there  any  other  check-clerk  acting  on  behalf  of  Lord  Listowel, 
but  yourself? — I  do  not  know. 

809.  Take  as  much  time  as  you  please,  and  tell  me  whether  you  cannot 
recollect  whether  there  was  any  other  check-clerk  acting  on  the  same  side  of 
the  question,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  hustings  with  yourself  ?— I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  one  acting  there  as  a  checK-clerk. 

810.  How  did  you  act  as  check-clerk? — By  taking  down  the  voters*  names  as 
they  came  to  the  poll ;  at  least  there  was  a  printed  book. 

811.  A  copy  or  the  registry,  I  dare  say  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

812.  As  they  came  up  to  the  poll,  you  wrote  in  that? — Yes. 

813.  A  long  printed  book  ? — Yes. 

814.  Of  considerable  size  ? — Yes. 

815.  Divided  into  halves  ? — Yes. 

816.  Did  you  see  any  other  gentleman  holding  a  book  of  that  sort  and 
acting  as  you  did,  except  Mr.  Baker  ? — I  saw  Mr.  Hare. 

817.  Who  is  Mr.  Hare? — He  is  employed  by  Mr.  Storey  as  one  of  his 
clerks. 

818.  He  was  the  poll-clerk,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

819.  Was  there  any  other  gentleman  acting  as  a  check-clerk  besides  yourself 
and  Baker  ? — I  saw  no  one  else. 

820.  I  believe  part  of  the  duty  of  a  check-clerk  is  now  arid  then  to  send  off 
despatches  with  the  result  of  the  last  10  minutes,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

821.  Had  you  acted  as  check-clerk  before  at  previous  elections? — Oh,  yes, 
several  times. 

822.  And  on  the  same  side  ? — Invariably. 

823.  Did  you  fulfil  that  part  of  the  duty  of  a  check-clerk  in  sending  off 
despatches  ? — I  sent  no  despatches  myself. 

824.  Did  nobody  at  your  part  of  the  hustings  send  off  despatches  with  the 
state  of  the  poll  r — I  believe  there  was. 

825.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  ? — No. 

826.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  in  answer  to  the  question  ? — ^There 
-were  people  employed  to  take  the  despatches  from  the  hustings ;  there  were 
people  there  to  do  so. 

827.  From  whom  did  they  receive  the  despatches  they  took? — I  do  not 
know. 

828.  Did  you  observe? — ^They  took  them  chiefly  from  the  poll-clerk,  I 
think. 

829.  Do  not  let  us  have  any  thinking ;  it  is  not  so  long  since  you  told  us  it 
was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  check-clerk  to  send  off  despatches  of  the  state  of  the 
poll }  did  you  do  so? — I  sent  no  one. 

830.  Did  you  send  off  pieces  of  paper  you  tore  out  of  your  book  to  give  the 
information? — No,  I  did  not. 

83 1 .  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  kept  your  book  entire  to  the  end  ? — I  kept  the 
book  to  myself. 

832.  Did  you  not  take  extracts  from  it? — No,  I  did  not. 

833.  Did  you  not  tear  the  leaves  out  ? — No. 

834.  From  whom  did  the  people  get  the  information  that  they  took  ? — I  do 
not  know  who  they  got  the  information  from. 

835*  Just  mention  one  of  those  who  went  ? — A  person  of  the  name  of  Hum- 
bles.    No,  I  am  wrong  there,  I  believe ;  Marston,  I  think,  is  the  name. 

836.  Committee.']  He  took  the  despatches  ? — I  think  he  did.        ^ 

837.  Mr.  Taibot.]  Did  you,  from  time  to  time,  communicate  witlr  him  ? — No, 
I  did  not. 

838.  Were  the  despatches  conveyed  on  paper  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

839.  How  came  you  to  know  the  fact  that  he  did  take  despatches  ? — I  saw 
4)im  ;  I  believe  he  had  a  book,  a  small  book. 

840.  Was  he  there  all  the  time  ? — Not  all  the  time. 

E3  841.  What 
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Thomas  Osborne.        841^  What  means  had  he,  so  far  as  you  know,  of  ascertaining  who  had  polled 
gTJ    J~r       in  his  absence  ? — I  do  not  know  where  he  got  his  information. 
s    1  arc   1841.        g^2    At  previous  elections,  I  believe,  you  have  acted 

Mr.  Cockburn  objected  to  anything  relating  to  previous  elections. 

843.  Mr.  Talbot.']  When  you  have  acted  as  check-clerk,  and  you  say  you 
have  acted  so  repeatedly,  has  it  not  been  part  of  your  duty  repeatedly  to  send 
off  the  despatches  in  slips  ? — I  might  have  done  so. 

844.  Have  you  done  so  ? — 

Mr.  Cockburn  objected  to  any  evidence  relating  to  what  had  been  done 
at  former  elections. 

845.  Mr.  Talbot.']  You  were  kind  enough  to  tell  me  when  you  came  into  the 
box  you  acted  quite  voluntarily  ?— Yes. 

846.  You  did  so  ? — Yes. 

847.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — Of  my  own  free  will. 

848.  Did  you  walk  on  to  the  hustings  and  say  I  am  a  volunteer  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

849.  Was  there  a  place  set  apart  for  check-clerks  ? — Yes. 

850.  Were  other  parties  excluded  from  that  part,  under  the  direction  of  the 
mayor  r — 

851.  Mr.  Cockburn.]  Did  you  hear  the  mayor  give  any  directions? — ^No,  I 
did  not. 

852.  Mr.  Talbot.]  Did  you  see  any  parties  intrude  themselves  into  the  check- 
clerks'  place  but  yourself  and  the  other  check-clerk  ? — No, 

853.  When  you  presented  yourself  for  admission  in  the  morning,  who  let  you 
in  ? — I  went  in  ;  I  walked  in. 

854.  Not  having  had  any  previous  communication  with  any  body  ? — None. 

,  855.  You  walked  into  the  check-clerks*  place  without  having  any  communi- 
cation with  any  one,  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

856.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  book  you  used — {the  Witness  hesitated) — 
Now,  Mr.  Osborne  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

857.  Is  that  the  answer  by  which  you  wish  to  abide  before  this  Committee ; 
you  that  are  a  volunteer  ?— I  believe  the  book  was  at  the  hustings. 

858.  This  happened  some  five  or  six  weeks  ago :  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
belief ;  I  must  know  where  you  got  that  book  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  who  gave  it  to  me  or  where  I  found  it :  I  do  not  know  where  I  got  it 
from. 

859.  That  you  mean  to  state,  do  you,  that  you  do  not  know  where  you  got 
the  book  in  which  you  wrote  upon  that  day  ? — I  do  not  know  the  person  who 
gave  it  me. 

860.  A  stranger,  perhaps ;  a  volunteer  ? — No. 

861.  Do  you  remember  tiie  fact  of  having  received  it  from  some  man  or 
woman  ? — ^The  book  was  given  to  me,  but  by  whom  I  cannot  state. 

862.  When  ? — I  proceeded  with  it  to  the  hustings. 

863.  Where  from  ? — I  carried  it  with  me. 

864.  Where  from  ? — I  believe  it  was  given  into  my  hands  in  the  street. 

865.  Before  you  got  into  the  street  you  must  have  been  in  some  house,  where 
was  it  ? — It  was  at  the  Crab-tree. 

866.  That  is  a  public-house.^ — ^Yes. 

867.  Did  you  breakfast  there? — I  believe  I  did. 

868.  You  breakfasted  there  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  did  you  ? — Yes. 

869.  Is  that  one  of  Mr.  Kinder's  houses? — I  believe  it  is. 

870.  Did  you  breakfast  alone  ? — ^Yes. 

871.  You  did  quite  alone  ? — Yes. 

872.  Committee.]  What  do  you  mean  by  one  of  Mr,  Kinder's  houses  ? — 
Mr.  Talbot.]  Belonging  to  him. 

873.  Committee.]  He  is  a  brewer?— 
m^.  Talbot.]  Yes. 

874.  Mr.  Cockburn.]  Do  you  know  that  it  is  one  of  his  houses  ? — No. 

875.  Mr.  Talbot.]  Having  breakfasted  alone,  you  went  into  the  street  and  fell 
in  with  this  poll-book  ? — Yes. 

876.  I  want  to  know  from  whom  you  got  it  ? — (the  Witness  hesitated) — I 
cannot  recollect  who  gave  it  me. 

877.  Perhaps 
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877.  Perhaps  I  can  refresh  your  recollection';  do  you  know  Henry  Edwards  ? 
—Yes. 

878.  I  mean  Henry  Edwards,  who  is  clerk  and  cashier,  and  what  not,  at  Mr. 
Muskett's  bank  ? — Yes,  I  know  him. 

879.  Did  you  see  Edwards  on  the  morning  of  the  election  ? — I  think  I  did. 

880.  After  breakfast,  or  before  breakfast  ? — After  breakfast. 

881.  On  your  way,  therefore,  from  the  Crab-tree  to  the  poll? — Yes: 

882.  Did  you  receive  the  book  from  him? — No. 

883.  You  are  confident  as  to  that  ?— Yes. 

884.  How  come  you  to  be  so  sure  if  you  do  not  know  from  whom  you  re- 
ceived it  ? — I  am  certain  I  did  not  receive  it  fi-om  hinu 

885.  Then,  perhaps,  having  excluded  him  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  you 
can  tell  me  from  whom  it  was  you  did  receive  it?     I  really  cannot  tell. 

886.  Who  did  you  meet  between  the  Crab-tree  and  the  hustings  besides 
Edwards  r — I  do  not  know ;  I  met  a  great  many  people. 

887.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  anybody  between  the  hustings  and  the 
Crab-tree  ? — I  went  home  from  the  Crab-tree  before  I  went  to  the  hustings. 

888.  Did  you  see  Edwards  at  your  house  .^ — No. 

889.  Where  was  it  ? — In  the  street. 

890.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ? — ^I  dare  say  I  did ;  I  passed  the  time  of  day  to 
him. 

You  said,  **  It  is  just  eight  o'clock**  ? — No. 

You  said,  '*  Good  morning"  ? — Yes,  "  Good  morning.*' 

That  was  all  that  passed  ? — ^Yes. 

You  did  not  receive  the  book  at  that  time  ? — No. 

Where  was  the  book  at  that  moment ;  had  you  received  it  previously  ? 
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891. 
892. 

893- 
894. 

895- 

-Yes. 

896. 


At  your  own  home  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was  at  home. 

897.  Now  you  see,  having  breakfasted  at  the  Crab-tree,  and  having  gone 
home,  and  having  there  got  your  check-book,  I  wish  to  know  who  brought  it 
to  your  home ;  you  cannot  forget  that  ? — I  do  not  know  who  brought  it  home. 

898.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  man,  or  woman,  or  child  ? — It  was 


a  man. 

899. 

900. 
man. 

901. 

902 


How  long  were  you  there  ? — About  five  or  10  minutes. 

How  many  men  called  there  during  those  five  or  10  minutes  ? — One 


This  one  individual  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  he  find  you  ? — At  home  j  at  least  this  person  was  there  when 
1  got  home. 

903.  Where  was  he  in  your  house  ? — I  believe  he  was  in  the  kitchen. 

904.  A  stranger  sitting  in  the  kitchen  ?— No,  not  a  stranger. 

905.  You  can  have  no  diflSculty  in  telling  me  who  it  was  ? — Mr.  Richardson. 

906.  Has  that  occiu'red  to  your  recollection  since  I  first  began  to  ask  you 
who  gave  you  the  check-book  ? — Yes. 

907.  That  you  swear? — ^Yes. 

908.  You  swear  you  recollect  it  now,  and  did  not  recollect  it  five  minutes 
ago  ? — Yes,  I  swear  it. 

909.  What  is  Mr.  Richardson's  christian  name? — Thomas. 

910.  What  is  he? — A  straw-hat-maker. 

91 1.  Committee.']  We  understand  that  Thomas  Richardson  is  the  person  who 
brought  you  the  poll-book  you  afterwards  took  to  the  hustings  ? — Yes. 

912.  Mr.  Talbot.]  When  you  told  me  just  now  you  got  it  in  the  street,  that 
was  a  mistake? — Yes. 

913.  An  involuntary  one,  not  a  voluntary  one? — Yes,  an  involuntary  one. 

914.  How  lately  had  you  seen  Henry  Edwards  before  this  morning,  when 
the  election  commenced  ? — I  had  not  seen  him  when  I  went  home. 

915.  That  was  not  my  question  ;  perhaps  you  did  not  understand  me;  how 
long  was  it  before  the  election ;  you  say  you  passed  the  time  of  day  with  him 
on  the  morning  of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

916.  When  had  you  seen  him  before  that? — On  the  previous  evening. 

917.  Where? — 1  do  not  know  indeed  where;  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

918.  We  will  have  one  or  two  of  them  j  now,  come  Mr.  Osborne  ?— I  cannot 
particularise  any  place. 

219-  E  4  919.  Do 
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Thomas  Osborne.       919.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee,  on  your  oath,  you  cantiot  tell  any 

one  place  where  you  had  seen  Edwards  on  the  night  before  the  election  ?— 

26  March  1841.    I  had  met  him  in  several  places,  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

920.  Reason  the  more  for  telling  me  one  ? — I  believe  I  saw  him  at  the 
George. 

921.  No  belief;  have  you  any  doubt  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

922.  Where  was  it  ?^ — I  do  not  know  precisely  in  what  situation,  in  what  room. 

923.  Yes,  you  do ;  was  it  up  stairs  or  down  stairs  ? — Down  stairs. 

924.  I  told  vou  you  knew ;  being  down  stairs,  what  part  of  down  stairs  ?^ 
I  saw  him  in  tne  gateway,  I  believe. 

925.  Upon  that  occasion,  did  you  speak  to  him  ? — No,  I  did  not  speak  to 
him. 

926.  Did  you  not  speak  to  him  at  all  on  that  evening? — ^Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

927.  Take  as  much  time  as  you  please  to  think,  and  tell  me  if  you  will  swear 
you  did  not  converse  with  Edwards  on  business  that  evening  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

927*.  Not  anywhere  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

928.  Not  at  the  George,  or  anywhere  else? — No. 
928*.  Are  you  intimate  with  him? — Not  particularly. 

929.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — From  a  child  ;  we  were  school- 
fellows together. 

929*.  School-fellows,  and  town-fellows  since? — ^Yes. 

930.  Meeting  most  days  ? — No. 

930*.  On  the  same  side  of  the  question?— Yes,  invariably. 

931.  Had  you  seen  Edwards  when  you  acted  as  check-clerk  on  former 
occasions  ? — 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  question. 

The  question  was  waived. 

931*.  Mr.  Talbot. 11  ask  you  now,  did  not  Edwards  tender  you  employment 
as  check-clerk  at  this  election  ? — No. 

932.  That  you  swear? — Yes. 

932*.  Do  you  know  Mr.  filagg  r — Yes. 

933.  He  is  the  town-clerk,  is  not  he  ? — ^Yes. 

933**  Now,  I  repeat  the  question;  were  not  you  employed  as  check-clerk  by 
Edwards,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Listowel,  at  the  last  election  ?— No. 

934.  By  whom  were  you  employed  ? — By  no  one. 
934*.  Acted  without  remuneration  entirely  ? — Yes. 

935.  To  whom  did  you  communicate  your  intention  of  so  acting  before  ? — 
To  no  one. 

9Z5^*  Did  you  find  any  other  person  prepared  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  check- 
clerk  at  the  hustings  when  you  went  there  in  the  morning  ?—- (iVb  answer.) 

936-  Did  you  find  any  other  competitor  for  your  office  in  the  morning  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Listowel  ? — No. 

936*.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  of  the  check-book  being  sent  to  your 
house  ? — No  other  than  having  always  acted  in  that  capacity,  it  was  supposed 
I  should  take  the  same  situation  again. 

937-  By  whom  ? — By  the  party  generally. 

938..  Did  you  ever  previously  act  without  remuneration  ? — Yes. 

939.  How  often  ?— On  two  occasions. 

940.  When  were  they  ? — The  two  last  elections. 

941.  And  have  never  been  paid  since? — No. 

942.  Never? — No. 

943.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Blagg  on  AJlonday  the  15th  of  February  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  seeing  him  on  that  day. 

944.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  filagg  since  the  election  ? — Several  times.     . 

945.  Have  you  upon  any  occasion  conversed  with  him  ? — ^No. 

946.  You  do  not  meet  Mr.  Blagg  without  talking  to  him  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

947.  Not  invariably ;  are  you  acquainted  with  him  ? — Not  particularly. 

948.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  had  no  conversation  with 
Mr.  Blagg  since  the  election  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any. 

949.  I  must  try  to  refresh  your  recollection  again ;  have  you  not  told  Mr. 
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Blagg  that  you  were  employed  by  Edwards  to  act  as  check-clerk  on  the  last    Thwnas  Osborne 
election  ? —  ■  ■ 

[The  Witness  withdrew.        26  March  1841. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  question,  on  the  ground  that  you  cannot 
call  a  witness  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  him;  that  if  you  choose  to 
call  a  witness  you  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  evidence ;  that  you  cannot  call 
witnesses  to  contradict  him ;  and  that  the  evidence  could  not  aflfect  Lord 
Listowel,  because  it  was  something  that  was  said  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question  and  in  answer  to  the 
objection,  and  submitted,  that  whether  the  question  or  the  answer  was  one 
that  could  affect  Lord  Listowel  in  his  absence  was  a  matter  for  subsequent 
consideration  ;  that  he  admitted  the  general  principle,  that  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  call  witnesses  to  discredit  the  witness  he  had  called,  but 
that  the  rule  was,  that  if  you  had  reason  to  expect  that  a  particular 
fact  relevant  to  the  issue  would  be  proved,  and  tnat  the  witness  came 
and  said  directljr  the  contrary,  you  had  a  right  to  call  witnesses  to 
prove  that  the  witness  had  admitted  that  fact  which  you  expected  him  to 
prove. 

Mr.  Cockbum  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Committee  decided  that  the  question  could  not  be  put. 

Mr.  Thos.  Osborne  was  again  called  in. 
Mr.  Austin  stated  he  had  nothing  to  ask  the  witness. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Rev,  Philip  Vincent  Coleman  was  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was 
Examined,  by  Mr.  Hildyard^  as  follows  : 

950.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  a  dissenting  minister,  living  at  St.  Alban's  ? — 'Yes.  Rev. 

951.  Are  you  a  voter  at  St.  Alban's  ? — Yes.  Philip  v.  Cdeman. 

952.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election? — ^For  Mr.  Cabbell.  ■ 

953.  Have  you  got  a  note  of  invitation  ;  will  you  look  at  that  paper  (handing 
one  to  the  Witness)  ;  did  you  receive  that  note  ? — Why,  sir,  I  receivea  it  certainly, 
but  it  was  not  immediately  sent ;  I  cannot  say  how  it  came  to  me ;  I  was  in  my 
bed,  but  it  was  left  at  my  house  for  me,  that  was  how  it  came  to  me. 

954.  On  what  day  did  you  receive  it  ? — On  what  day  ? 

955.  If  you  can  recollect,  if  you  will  look  at  the  date,  that  will  suggest  it  to 
you. — Distinctly,  I  cannot  say. 

gsS.  Was  it  after  the  vacancy  occurred  ? — Yes,  I  will  probably  explain  it ; 
I  had  been  invited  to  attend  Mr.  Cabbell,  to  go  about  upon  the  canvass,  and  it 
was  the  day  after  that ;  it  was  the  morning  following. 

957.  That  will  make  it  the  Friday  morning  ? — Yes ;  I  merely  looked  at  it, 
I  took  no  more  notice. 

958.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  that  invitation  has  got  a  signature  at  the 
bottom  of  it? — It  has. 

959.  Do  you  know  the  hand-writing  of  that  signature  ? — I  do. 

960.  Whose  hand-writing  is  that  signature  in  r — That  I  shall  tell  you  in  a 
moment;  it  is  Mr.  Edwards's, 

961-2.  Mr.  Henry  Edwards? — Mr.  Henry  Edwards. 

963-4.  A  clerk  at  Mr.  Muskett's  bank  ? — Yes. 

965-6.  Does  that  profess  to  be  signed  by  him  ? — As  well  as  I  can  ascertain,, 
it  is  H.  Edwards. 

967-8.  Look  at  the  back  of  it  also ;  to  whom  is  it  directed  ? — ^Addressed  to  the 
Reverend  V.  P.  Coleman ;  to  myself,  I  understand. 

969.  Whose  hand-writing  is  the  direction? — That  is  certainly  in  Mr. 
Edwards's  hand-writing. 

970-1.  Will  you  look  at  the  hand-writing  of  these  several  notes  (banding  seve- 
ral papers  to  the  Witness)  ? — I  think  these  two  (selecting  two  notes)  appear  to  be  in 
Mr.  Edwards's  writing,  and  this  one  also,  probably ;  but  I  will  not  be  positive. 

972-3.  Is  it  your  belief  that  these  notes  are  addressed  by  Edwards,  to  the 
best  of  your  belief  and  judgment? — Really  I  will  not  enter  into  that;  I  am 
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^^v.  positive  of  my  own,  but  the  other  I  will  not  say  much  about;  I  would  think 

Philip  V.  Coleman.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .  j  ^^  positive  of  my  own. 

36  M  r  h  i8a  974""5*  I^  y^^^  opinion,  whose  hand-writing  is  the  hand-writing  on  these 

three  notes? — 

Mr.  Justin  objected  to  the  question  as  being   inconsistent  with  the 
rule  universally  pursued  upon  subjects  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection,  and  referred  to  Ros- 
coe's  book  upon  Evidence,  upon  the  proof  of  hand-writing,  page  92. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  reply. 
The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time,  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  in- 
formed that  the  Committee  had  decided  that  the  question  could  not  be  put. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Vincent  Coleman  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined 

by  Mr.  Cockbum^  as  follows  : 

976-7.  In  the  direction  of  the  note  they  have  transposed  the  initials  of  your 
name  ? — Yes. 

978-9.  Are  you  often  addressed  in  that  way? — Yes,  sometimes. 

980-1 .  When  I  asked  you  as  to  your  belief  in  regard  to  the  hand-writing  upon 
those  three  notes,  do  you  make  any  difference ;  are  you  able  to  express  a  belief, 
aye  or  no,  as  to  those  three  notes :  take  one  note  in  your  hand — are  you  able 
to  express  your  belief,  aye  or  no,  of  the  hand-writing  of  that  note  ? — To  the  best 
of  my  belief,  that  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Harry  Edwards. 

982.  Committee.^  How  is  it  addressed? — ^To  ** Edmund  Wood.'* 

983.  Mr.  Hildyard.^  Take  another ;  what  answer  do  you  give  with  respect 
to  that  one  you  now  hold  in  your  hand,  as  to  your  belief? — To  the  best  of  my 
belief,  on  looking  at  this  particularly,  I  also  think  this  is  the  same. 

984.  Committee.']  How  is  that  addressed  ?— To  "  Mr.  M.  Hale,'*  or  "  Hall.'' 

985.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  Look  at  the  third ;  what  answer  do  you  give  to  the  same 
question  as  to  that  ? — The  answer  I  would  make  to  this,  certainly,  I  am  not 
satisfied  about. 

986.  Will  you  read  that  note  that  was  addressed  to  yourself,  and  signed  by 
Henry  Edwards  ? — 

987.  Mr.  Austin.]  Let  me  look  at  it  ? — 

(Jt  was  handed  to  Mr.  Austin.) 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  note  addressed  to  the  witness  being  read  in 
evidence,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Edwards,  whose  name  was  signed  to  it, 
had  not  been  proved  to  be  the  agent  of  Lord  Listowel ;  and  until  that  was 
done,  any  verbal  or  written  declaration  of  Mr.  Edwards  could  not  be 
given  in  evidence,  although  any  act  done  by  him  might  be,  and  referred  to 
Roscoe  on  Evidence. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  about  to  address  the  Committee,  in  answer  to  the 
objection,  but  was  stopped  by  the  Chairman,  who  stated  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  the  paper  might  be  put  in  and  read. 

The  note  was  read,  addressed  to  the  Reverend  V.  P.  Coleman  : — 
*'  Sir, — You  are  respectfully  requested  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Listowel's 
committee  at  breakfast,  at  the  George  Inn,  this  morning  at  nine  punctu- 
ally.    Yours,  H.  Edwards,  St.  Alban's,  February  5,  1841." 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  the  others  were  the  same  circulars  addressed 
to  other  parties,  without  a  signature,  and  therefore  need  not  be  read. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Vincent  Coleman  was  again  called  in  j  and  Cross-examined 

by  Mr.  Austin  : 

988.  Are  you  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — No. 

989.  Of  what  denomination  ? — I  call  myself  an  English  Presbyterian,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  in  the  body  that  we  belong  to, 
we  have  no  confession  of  faith  but  the  Bible. 

990.  1  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  ? — I  thought  you  wanted  to  discuss  the 
question. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
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John  Brooks  was  again  called  in ;  and  having  b^en  sworn,  was  further 
Examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard,  as  follows  : 

991.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  a  grocer  at  St.  Alban's  ? — Yes. 

992.  Did  you  act  as  a  tally -clerk  at  the  polling-both,  in  the  compartment 
A.  to  K.  ?— Yes. 

993.  You  acted  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cabbell  ? — Yes. 

994.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Henry  Edwards  in  the  booth  on  that  morning  ? — Yes. 

995.  Mr.  Edwards,  we  have  been  told,  is  not  a  voter? — I  believe  he  is  not. 

996.  About  what  time  was  it  you  saw  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  booth  ? — ^When 
I  ^t  saw  him,  it  was  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning. 

997.  Do  you  recollect  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hardy,  a  carrier,  coming  up 
to  the  poll  ? — Yes,  1  remember  his  polling. 

998.  Was  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  booth  then  ? — When  Hardy  came  in  ? 

999.  Yes. — I  believe  he  was. 

1000.  Do  you  remember  Hardy  refusing  to  take  oflf  his  hat  before  he  took 
the  bribery  oath  ? — I  remember  he  refused  to  take  off  his  hat  to  take  the  bribery 
oath. 

1001.  Did  he,  in  consequence,  leave  the  booth  without  voting  upon  that 
occasion  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

1002.  Was  he  brought  again  to  the  booth  to  be  polled? — Yes,  he  was 
brought  again  some  time  afterwards. 

1003.  Was  objection  made  to  his  polling,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  before 
presented  himself,  and  had  refused  to  take  the  bribery  oath,  and  was  not  then 
polled  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

1004.  Did  that  man  afterwards  poll  ? — Yes. 

1005.  Who  did  he  poll  for? — Lord  Listowel. 

1006.  Then,  I  imagine  that  the  party  who  objected  to  him  would  be  Mr. 
Cabbeirs  party  ? — Some  one  on  Mr.  Cabbell's  behalf;  I  do  not  know  who. 

1007.  When  objection  was  made  on  Mr.  Cabbell's  behalf  to  his  polling,  the 
mayor  was  present  ? — Yes. 

1008.  Did  any  one  on  behalf  of  Lord  Listowel  contend  he  was  entitled 
to  be  polled  ? — Yes. 

1009.  Who  was  that? — Mr.  Edwards. 

1010.  Mr.  Henry  Edwards? — Yes. 

1011.  Was  there  a  discussion  before  the  mayor  upon  the  subject? — Yes. 

1012.  Did  the  mayor  investigate  the  facts  with  respect  to  this  voter? — He 
came  and  listened  to  the  statement  made. 

1013.  Mr.  Edtvards  was  contending  before  the  mayor  he  was  entitled  to 
vote  ? — Yes. 

1014-  What  was  the  mayor's  ultimate  decision? — He  asked  the  poll-clerk 

1015.  Mr.  Austin.^  What  was  his  decision? — His  decision  was  that  he  was 
entitled  to  vote. 

1016.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  And  he  did  vote? — Yes,  he  dW  vote. 

1017.  Was  the  bribery  oath  put  to  every  person  in  your  compartment  before 
he  was  entitled  to  vote  ? — Yes. 

1018.  To  every  individual  ? — Yes. 

1019.  On  both  sides  of  the  question? — To  every  one  who  polled. 

1020.  Did  Hardy  make  an  objection  to  taking  the  oath  ? — Yes,  he  did  in 
the  first  instance. 

1021.  What  did  Mr.  Edwards  say  when  Hardy  objected  to  taking  the 
oath?— 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  question. 
Tlie  question  was  waived. 

1022.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  Did  he  address  the  voter  when  he  was  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  ?— Yes,  he  did. 

1023.  Did  Mr.  Edward's  tell  the  voter  that  unless  he 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  question  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  because  it 
was  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  incorporate  within  it  words  that  had  been 
uttered  by  Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  not  yet  proved  to  be  an  agent  of,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  Lord  Listowel. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 
219.  F  2  A  Member 
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John  Brooks.  A  Member  of  the  Committee  inquired  whether  Mr.  Hildyard  insisted 

"  upon  the  form  of  his  question. 

26  March  1841.  ^r.  Hildyard  stated  that  he  did  not,  but  would  frame  his  question  in 

this  way,  "  Upon  the  voter  refusing  to  take  6ff  his  hat  when  the  bribery- 
oath  was  tendered,  did  Mr.  Edwards  say  anything  to  him  ?'' 

Mr.  Justin  stated  that  that  question  would  raise  the  whole  discussion 
of  Mr.  Edwards's  agency  j  and  he  asked  Mr.  Hildyard  whether  he  was  pre- 
pared to  go  into  that  question  now  ? 

Mr.  Hildyard  replied,  certainly  not ;  that  he  was  not  assuming  that  Mr* 
Edwards's  agency  was  proved,  but  was  tendering  this  evidence  as  part  of 
the  means  by  which  he  was  seeking  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Austin  proceeded  to  argue  in  support  of  the  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed question,  on  the  ground  that  nothing  said  by  Mr.  Edwards  was 
evidence  until  his  agency  was  proved. 

Mr.  Hildyard  vfas  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection,  and  stated  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  was  material  to  establish  the  agency. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  reply,  and  stated  that  the  question  for  the 
Committee  to  decide  was,  not  whether  the  answer  to  the  question  would 
be  material^  but  whether  the  answer  was  admissible. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time,  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  in- 
formed that  the  Committee  had  decided  that  the  question  could  not  be 
put. 

John  Brooks  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard, 

as  follows : 

1 024.  Committee.]  Is  Hardy  a  quaker  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

1025.  Mr.  HUdyardJ]  Did  Hardy  take  off  his  hat  ultimately? — Yes. 

1026.  When  he  returned  the  second  time? — ^Yes,  the  second  time ;  the  first 
time  he  would  not  take  it  off. 

1027.  1^0  you  remember  a  voter  of  the  name  of  Hurst  coming  to  the  poll? 
—Yes. 

1028.  Was  he  a  very  old  and  infirm  man  ?— Yes. 

1029.  Was  he  brought  up  in  one  of  Hay  ward's  chaises  to  the  outside  of  the 
hustings? — ^Yes. 

1030.  Were  there  persons  in  the  chaise  with  him  and  on  the  chaise  with  him? 
— There  were  several  persons  on  the  chaise;  I  did  not  notice* any  one  in  it. 

1031.  When  the  mayor  asked  Hurst  for  whom  he  voted,  did  any  of  the  per- 
sons about  the  chaise,  or  in  the  chaise,  interpose  ? — Yes. 

1032.  Did  the  mayor  direct  those  persons  to  leave  the  chaise  ? — Yes. 

1033.  Was  there  left  near  the  voter  a  person  of  the  name  of  Simpson? — Yes. 

1034.  Was  Simpson  the  deputy-mayor  ?— Yes. 

1035.  Did  Mr.  Edwards  apply  to  the  mayor  to  have  Simpson  removed  from 
the  voter  ? — He  did. 

1036.  Is  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Lang  ridge,  a  voter,  at  St.  Alban's  ? — 
I  know  Langridge,  and  believe  he  is  a  voter. 

1037.  Is  he  a  partisan  ;  did  he  take  an  active  part  in  the  last  election,  to  your 
knowledge? — I  saw  him  out  several  times,  but  did  not  see  him  do  anything 
particular. 

1038.  Do  you  know  on  whose  side  he  was  exerting  himself? — For  Lord 
Listowers  party ;  I  believed  him  to  be  so ;  I  do  not  know. 

1039.  ^^^  y^^  ^^  Langridge  come  into  the  booth  artd  give  anything  to 
Mr.  Edwards?— Yes. 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  form  of  the  question. 

1040.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  Did  you  see  Langridge  come  into  the  booth  ?— Yes. 

1041.  What  did  he  do  when  he  came  there  r— He  brought  in  a  list  and  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Edwards. 

1042.  After  that,  was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Burgess  there  also  ? — He  was 
in  the  booth  at  that  time. 

1043.  Is  Burgess  a  voter  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

1044.  Who  did  he  vote  for? — Lord  Listowel. 

1045.  Was 
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1045.  Was  Burgess  an  active  partisan  at  the  elections? — He  generally  is.  John  Brooks. 

1046.  Mr.  AusHn.l  Was  he  at  that  election? — Yes,  I  considered  Burgess  one       ■ 

'of  the  committee,  if  there  was  a  committee.  26  Maich  1841. 

1047.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  When  this  list  was  given  to  Mr.  Edwards,  what  did 
Langridge,  Burgess,  andi  Mr.  Edwards,  do  ? — Langridge  said  this 

1048.  I  do  not  ask  what  he  said,  but  what  he  did? — They  consulted  together 
in  a  corner  of  the  booth. 

1049.  ^  tl^®  voters  afterwards  came  up  and  polled  for  Lord  Listowel,  did 
you  see  Mr.  Edwards  do  anything  ? — He  drew  his  name  across  this  piece  of 
jmper. 

1050.  His  pen? — His.pen  I  mean. 

1051.  Do  you  mean  he  drew  it  across  the  whole  paper  or  across  particular 
names  ? — As  far  as  I  could  see  he  drew  it  across  particular  names ;  I  was  not 
very  near. 

1052.  As  the  particular  voters  came  up  you  saw  him  make  a  cross  upon  the 
paper  ? — Yes. 

1053.  When  the  voters  came  up  and  polled  for  Lord  Listowel  was  my  ques- 
tion ? — As  they  came  to  the  poll,  I  believe  it  was  to  all  who  polled. 

1054.  Cotmnittee.']  Across  the  paper  as  the  voters  came  up  to  poll  ? — Yes. 

1055.  Mr*  HUdyard.']  How  long  did  Edwards  remain  in  the  booth? — I  did 
not  see  him  leave  after  that  till  after  the  election  was  over* 

1056.  During  the  poll,  between  twelve  and  one,  did  you  hear  Mr.  Edwards 
give  any  directions  for  anything  to  be  brought? — No,  I  did  not. 

1057.  Do  you  understand  my  question;  did  you,  between  twelve  and  one, 
hear  Mr.  Edwards  give  directions  for  anything  to  be  brought  to  the  booth  ? — No. 

1058.  Was  refreshment  brought  to  the  booth? — Yes. 

1059.  ^^  y^^  know  by  whose  direction  that  refreshment  was  brought? — No, 
I  do  not. 

1060.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Edwards  give  directions  for  voters  to  be 
brought  up?— On  one  occasion  I  did. 

1061.  Who  did  he  give  those  directions  to? — A  person  of  the  name  of 
JRichard  Gutteridge. 

1062.  Who  came  up  after  that  direction  was  given;  what  voters  do  you 
4now  ? — Gregory,  a  stone-mason. 

1063.  Who  did  Gregory  vote  for? — Lord  Listowel. 

1064.  Did  Gutteridge  bring  up  other  voters?— I  frequently  saw  him  outside 
the  carriage  when  the  voter  was  in. 

1065.  What  carriage  was  it? — Hay  ward's  carriage,  a  post-chaise. 

1066.  Who  did  the  voters  brought  up  in  Hay  wards  carriage  vote  for? — 
Xord  Listowel. 

1067.  Did  any  one  in  the  booth  thank  the  voters  on  behalf  of  Lord  Listowel 
when  they  gave  their  votes? — Yes,  sometimes. 

1068.  Who? — I  remember  Mr.  Edwards  thanking  the  voters  occasionally. 

1069.  ^°  Lprd  Listowel's  behalf,  when  the  voters  polled? — When  the  voters 
polled. 

io7p.  Where  did  Mr.  Edwards  chiefly  stand? — On  the  form  behind  the 
4)oll-clerks. 

1071.  Was  Mr.  Edwards  throughout  the  day  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
booth?— Yes. 

1072.  Do  you  remember  the  Orange  band  passing  by  the  booth  at  the  time 
the  polling  was.  going  on  ? — Yes. 

1073.  l^id  it  create  a  distraction  in  the  proceedings  ? — It  did  not  stop  them. 

1074.  Did  it  interrupt  the  proceedings  ? — It  caused  confusion  in  the  front 
of  the  hustings. 

1075.  Upon  that  did  the  mayor  make  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Edvvards? — Yes, 
Jie  did. 

1076.  After  that  appeal  of  the  mayor  to  Mr.  Edwards,  did  the  Orange  band 
pass  again  before  the  hustings  ? — Not  till  after  the  poll  was  closed. 

1077.  Committee.']  Was  Lord  Listowel  present  in  the  booth  during  the  time 
of  polling? — The  greater  part  of  the  time. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  Eleven  o'Clock. 
2J9.  F3 
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Sabbatij  27^  die  Martiij  1841, 


E.  A.  SANFORD,  EgQ.  in  the  Chair. 
The  Names  of  the  Committee  were  called  over ; — All  present. 


John  Brooks  was  again  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Cross-examined 

by  Mr.  Austin^  es  follows  : 

John  Brooks.  1078.  I  THINK  you  Said  you  were  at  the  hustings  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — 

Yes. 

37  March  1841.         ^079.  How  were  the  hustings  made  j  did  they  occupy  a  large  space? — Yes,  a 
largeish  space. 

1080.  Were  they  full  ? — No,  not  all  the  time ;  sometimes  they  were  nearly  full, 
and  sometimes  nearly  empty. 

1081.  Committee.]  Were  the  votes  taken  in  the  same  building  that  the  hustings 
were  erected  in  ? — Yes. 

1082.  Mr.  Austin.^  You  say,  sometimes  they  were  very  full? — Sometimes 
nearly  full,  and  sometimes  nearly  empty  ;  I  never  saw  them  quite  full. 

(A  modelof  the  polling  booth  was  produced.) 

1083.  Were  the  hustings  clear  during  the  day  ? — Never  cleared. 

1084  I  suppose  there  was  considerable  noise,  was  there  not? — Occasionally,  in 
front  of  the  hustings. 

1085.  I  am  speaking  of  the  polling  day? — Yes. 

1086.  People  speaking  all  at  once?— There  was  great  confusion  occasionally. 

1087.  I  think  you  said  sometliing  about  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hardy  being 
brought  up  to  the  poll  ? — Yes. 

1088.  Who  kept  his  hat  on? — Yes. 

1089.  Was  there  much  noise  when  he  came  up  at  that  time  ? — I  did  not  re- 
mark much  confusion,  except  the  argument  that  took  place. 

1090.  You  mean  they  were  arguing  all  together  ? — Two  or  three  speaking  at 
once. 

1091.  On  all  sides? — On  both  sides. 

1092.  Addressing  the  mayor? — Mr.  Edwards  addressed  the  mayor. 

1093.  Did  anyl)ody  else  address  the  mayor ;  recollect  now,  will  you  ? — Mr.  Ab- 
lett,  the  poll-clerk,  answered  a  question  to  the  mayor. 

1 094.  Did  they  address  the  voters,  or  did  they  address  the  mayor  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  any  one  else  addressing  the  mayor  but  Mr.  Edwards,  and  Mr*  Ablett 
answering  a  question. 

1095.  You  said  there  were  two  or  three  speaking  on  one  side  and  the  other ; 
were  they  addressing  the  voters,  or  who  were  they  addressing? — They  seemed  to 
be  addressing  each  other. 

T096.  Talking  at  each  other,  and  with  each  other  ? — Yes,  at  each  other. 

1097.  Was  that  the  only  time  in  the  course  of  the  day  that  this  happened? — 
That  the  argument  happened  ? 

1098.  No,  that  this  sort  of  confusion  happened. — 1  do  not  recollect  any  other 
particular  time  ;  occasionally  the  mayor  was  appealed  to. 

1 099.  Did  this  sort  of  confusion  happen  at  any  other  part  of  the  day  ? — All 
those  arguments  took  place  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  similar 
to  it. 

1100.  Was  there  the  same  confusion  upon  those  occasions  ? — Very  similar. 

1101.  Noisy  talk  ? — Yes,  rather. 

1102.  Things  were  not  conducted  with  the  eminent  decency  with  which  they 
take  place  here  ? — No. 

1103.  More  noisy? — Yes. 

1104.  Did  Mr. Edwards  seem  to  know  this  Hardy  the  voter? — Yes. 

1 105.  He  seemed  to  know  him  ? — Yes. 

1106.  I  think  you  say  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Langridge  there  also? — 
I  did  not  notice  him  at  that  time. 

1107.  ^  did  not  ask  you  that ;  you  say  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lang- 


ridge at  the  hustings  ? — In  the  course  of  the  day  I  saw  him. 
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1108.  You  saw  a  great  many  persons  on  the  diflFerent  sides  of  the  question? —       john  Brooks 
Yes.  ^  . ' 

1109.  Whom  you  had  previously  seen  canvassing  with  the  candidates?—!    37  March  1841. 
scarcely  saw  the  parties  canvassing  at  all. 

1110.  You  saw  people  about  the  town  during  the  election? — Yes. 

1111.  You  say  you  did  not  see  them  canvassing;  you  saw  them  about  the 
town  ;  were  people  of  all  sorts  about  the  hustings  on  the  polling-day  ? — Yes* 

1112.  Backwards  and  forwards  ? — Yes. 

1113.  There  was  some  interest  in  the  town  as  to  the  result  of  it? — We  all  felt 
anxious  ;  the  whole  town. 

1114.  Did  you  feel  anxious? — Yes. 

1115.  Which  side  did  you  feel  anxious  for? — I  felt  anxious  that  Mr.Cabbell 
should  win. 

1116.  You  were  very  anxious  ? — Not  very  anxious ;  I  did  not  take  particular 
interest  in  it. 

1117.  You  were  anxious  he  should  win  ? — Yes. 

1118.  You  have  always  taken  that  side  ? — Yes,  and  my  father  had  before  me. 

1119.  And  you  inherit  his  predilections  ? — Yes. 

1 1 20.  Were  you  at  the  hustings  for  a  considerable  time  during  the  day  ?-~I 
was  there  nearly  the  whole  time. 

1121.  You  took  in  it  interest  enough  for  that? — I  was  one  of  the  clerks. 

1122.  ComrmtteeJ]  You  acted  as  a  tally-clerk? — Yes. 

1123.  Mr.  AtistirL]  You  say  somebody  spoke  to  the  mayor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  when  Hardy  refused  to  pull  off  his  hat? — Mr.  Ablett  answered  the 
question  of  the  mayor. 

1124.  Committee.]  Was  he  the  poll-clerk  ? — Yes. 

1125.  Mr.  Austin.]  On  your  side? — Yes. 

1126.  Committee.]  You  were  not  employed  by  the  mayor;  you  were  employed 
by  Mr.  Cabbell,  on  his  side  ? — I  merely  made  up  the  tally-books  for  Mr.  Cabbell. 

1 1 27.  Mr.  Austin.]  Which  side  of  politics  was  the  mayor ;  your  side,  or  the 
other  ? — He  has  always  been  on  our  side ;  but,  of  course,  on  this  occasion  he  had 
no  vote,  or  he  did  not  vote. 

1128.  To  which  party  does  he  belong,  your's  or  the  other? — To  the  Conser- 
vatives. 

1 129.  That  is  to  say,  to  your  side  ? — Yes. 

1 130.  Mr.  Ablett,  you  say,  was  the  poll-clerk? — Yes. 

1131.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  he  addressed  the  mayor? — No,  he  merely 
answered  a  question  from  the  mayor. 

1132.  Was  there  nobody  who  argued  on  that  side? — I  did  not  hear  any  one 
address  the  mayor  but  Mr.  Edwards. 

1133.  There  were  no  persons,  like  two  counsel,  addressing  the  mayor,  one  on 
each  side  ? — No ;  talking  to  each  other. 

1134.  Mr.  Edwards  said  something  to  the  mayor,  and  Mr.  Ablett  answered  a 
question  put  by  the  mayor  ? — Yes. 

1135.  Here  are  two  entrances  to  each  part,  where  the  voters  went  into  poll? — 
Yes. 

1136.  Did  the  voters  on  the  opposite  side  come  in  at  the  same  door,  or  different 
doors  ? — They  all  came  in  at  the  same  door. 

1 137.  Do  you  call  them  the  Blue  and  Orange  ? — ^Yes. 

1 138.  Did  the  Blues  and  Oranges  all  come  in  at  the  same  door  ?7-Yes. 

1 1 39.  They  all  got  in  as  well  as  they  could  ? — Of  course  they  only  came  in 
one  at  a  time ;  there  was  not  room  for  more  than  that. 

1140.  Then  the  voters  on  either  side  came  up  with  their  several  friends,  I  dare 
say  ? — Sometimes  they  were  brought  up,  and  sometimes  they  came  alone. 

1141.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  both  sides? — Yes,  to  both  sides. 

1142.  Did  you  see  many  voters  accompanied  by  people  on  both  sides  ? — Occa- 
sionally the  baixl  brought  up  voters  in  a  kind  of  procession. 

1143.  Did  their  friends  come  up  with  them? — Yes. 

1 144.  Were  there  many  of  those  friends  ?— There  was  always  a  great  crowd  ;  I 
could  not  distinguish  who  they  were. 

1 145.  Then,  so  far  as  I  understand  you,  the  voters  on  both  sides  came  up  in  the 
same  manner  during  the  day  ? — Yes. 

1 146.  I  think  you  said  that  Mr.  Edwards  thanked  some  voter  as  he  came  up  to 
poll? — He  thanked  voters  several  times. 

219.  F  4  1147.  Did 
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John  Brooks.  1147-  Did  any  other  person  thank  voters  on  that  side? — I  do  not  remember 

hearing  any  person. 

27  March  1841.         1148.  Did  any  person  thank  any  voters  on  your  side  f — Several  parties. 

1149.  ^^^^  ™^  ^^^  ^ — ^  remember  Mr.  Fairthom. 

1 150.  Who  else?— 1  remember  Mr.  Osbaldiston. 

1151.  Anybody  else? — I  recollect  Mr.  Aubrey  Bo  wen  thanking  some. 

1152.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  were  several  others  besides  those  three  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  I  recollect  any  one  else. 

1153.  Did  you  attend  particularly  to  those  proceedings  ? — No. 

1154.  It  was  your  casual  observation  ? — Yes. 

1155.  You  were  busy  taking  down  the  names  of  the  voters  ? — Yes  j  when  I  had 
no  voters  to  set  down,  then  I  heard  what  was  going  on. 

1156.  I  think  you  said  Lord  Listowel  was  at  the  poll  during  the  day  ? — ^The 
greater  part  of  the  day. 

1 157.  And  Mr.  Cabbell  there  ? — Yes. 

1158.  Were  they  standing  together? — They  stood  on  the  platform  together. 

1159.  Is  that  usual  at  St.  Alban^s? — Yes. 

1 160.  Did  not  those  gentlemen  thank  the  voters? — Occasionally  they  did. 
ii6i.  Sometiuies  Lord  Listowel  aitd  sometimes  Mr.  Cabbell? — Yes. 

1162.  Did  they  take  any  other  part  in  the  proceedings  than  that  ? — I  did  not 
see  them« 

1163.  Then  so  far  as  I  understand  you,  they  seemed  to  have  behaved  to  the 
voters  in  the  same  way  on  the  hustings  on  the  opposite  sides  ? — Yes. 

1164.  Had  you  attended  the  St.  Aiban's  elections  before? — Yes. 

1165.  In  the  same  capacity  ? — No. 

1 166.  You  had  been  at  the  hustings  ? — Yes, 

1167.  At  the  last  election  before  tlus? — Yes. 

1168.  At  the  election  before  that? — Yes. 

1169.  Did  you  see  the  candidates  then  occupying  the  same  position  and  thank- 
ing the  voters  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

1170.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  that  has  always  been  the  plan  at  that 
place  ?— Yes,  it  always  has. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

1171.  Take  the  model  in  your  hand  and  turn  it  towards  the  Committee. — (  The 
Witness  exhibited  the  model.) 

1172.  Mr.  Austin.']  You  say  that  Mr.  Edwards  was  there;  when  was  it  that 
this  Hardy  came  up  ? — He  came  up  twice. 

1173.  What  time  of  the  day  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  time. 

1 1 74.  The  poll  begins  at  eight  ? — Yes. 
«    1 1 75.  It  closes  at  four  ? — Yes. 

1 176.  At  what  time  between  those  hours  did  he  come  up  ? — I  cannot  remember  ; 
I  had  no  watch  with  me. 

1177.  Was  it  in  the  morning  part,  or  the  afternoon  part? — I  think  he  came  up 
first  in  the  morningi  and  afterwards  in  the  afternoon. 

1 178.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Edwards  there  before  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — Yes. 

1 1 79.  How  often  ? — Several  times. 

1180.  How  long  will  you  undertake  to  tell  the  Committee  he  was  upon  the 
hustings  during  the  day  ?^-]  cannot  say ;  he  was  in  and  out. 

1181.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  he  was  there  half  an  hour  between  those  hours  ? 
—Yes. 

1182.  How  long? — He  frequently  came  in  and  went  out;  I  was  not  aware  P 
was  going  to  be  questioned  in  this  way,  and  I  did  not  take  any  particular  notice. 

1 183.  What  I  want  from  you  is  according  to  the  notice  you  did  take  ? — I  should 
say  altogether  he  was  there  four  hours  during  the  day. 

1184.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that? — ^As  nigh  as  I  can  recollect. 

1185.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  he  was  there  four  hours? — As  near  as  I  can 
recollect. 

1186.  How  long  will  you  undertake  to  say  he  was  in  the  polling-booth  together 
at  any  one  time  ? — I  cannot  state  any  particular  time. 

1187.  I  want  to  know  as  near  as  you  can  remember? — I  should  think  he  was 
never  in  the  booth  more  than  half  an  hour  together. 

11 88.  ^ill  you  undertake  to  swear  he  was  in  the  booth  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  any  single  instance  ? — Yes,  I  will. 

1189.  Ycu 
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1 1 89.  You  understand  the  question  ? — Yes.  John  Brooks. 

1 190.  When  ? — He  was  there  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  the  time       • 

the  mayor  spoke  to  him  about  the  band  and  the  close  of  the  poll.  ^7  March  1841. 

1 191.  That  was  the  time  when  the  hustings  were  pretty  full  ? — Yes. 

1192.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  Committee  whether  at  any  other  time  he 
was  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  particular 
time. 

1193.  Mr.  Hildj/ardJ]  But,  according  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  he  was  there 
four  hours  altogether,  between  eight  o'clock  and  four  o^clock  ? — ^Yes. 

1194.  You  see  there  is  a  platform  projected  at  tte  front  of  the  hustings,  with 
railings  on  both  sides  ? — Yes. 

1 195.  Was  that  the  place  where  the  mayor  stood? — Yes. 

1196.  Was  he  capable  of  turning  first  to  one  compartment,  and  then  to  the 
other  compartment,  as  he  might  be  required  ? — ^Yes. 

1197.  Where  did  Lord  Listowel  and  Mr.  Cabbell  stand? — On  the  same 
platform. 

1198.  Together  with  the  mayor?— Yes. 

1 J  99.  There  are  benches,  I  see,  between  the  compartments  ? — Yes. 

1200.  There  is  a  sort  of  table  upon  which  the  poll-clerks,  I  imagine,  wrote? 
—Yes. 

1201.  Then  there  is  a  seat  for  the  polUclerk  to  sit  upon  ? — Yes. 

1202.  Then  there  is  a  bench  behind  the  poll-clerks? — No  more  than  the  seat 
upon  which  they  sat.     . 

1 203.  Committee.']  So  that  the  poll-clerks  were  raised  rather  above  the  ground  ? 
— Yes. 

1204.  Mr.  Hildyard.l  In  what  part  of  the  polling-booth  was  Mr.  Edwards 
chiefly? — On  the  seat  which  the  polVclerks  occupied;  he  stood  there. 

1205.  So  ^bat  when  be  stood  on  that  seat,  he  was  on  nearly  the  same  elevation 
with  the  mayor :  there  was  no  great  difference  between  the  height  of  his  bead 
and  the  mayor's  head  ? — Yes,  tliere  was. 

1206.  How  high  would  the  place  be,  at  which  the  mayor  was  compared  with 
the  hat  of  a  person  standing  on  that  seat? — I  should  say,  there  were  four  feet 
difference. 

1207.  So  that  the  mayor,  and  any  person  standing  with  the  mayor,  must  neces- 
sarily hear  what  was  addressed  to  them  from  a  person  standing  in  that  place? 
— Ves. 

1208.  Who  else  stood  chiefly  upon  that  bench ;  I  do  not  mean  on  any  par- 
ticular occasions,  but  to  whom  was  that  bench  chiefly  confined  ? — There  was 
scarcely  any  other  person  besides  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Edwards,  that  I  recol- 
lect; occasionally  a  person  came  and  stood  there. 

1 209.  But  they  did  not  permanently  take  their  stations  there  ? — No. 

1210.  Who  is  Mr.  Simpson? — Mr.  Simpson  acted  as  the  mayor's  deputy. 

1211.  Where  did  you  take  your  station  ? — On  that  bench. 

1212.  Committee J\  Which  side  were  you  on  ? — From  A.  to  K. 

1213.  The  right-hand  side  of  the  mayor? — Yes. 

1214.  The  voters  whose  names  began  with  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet 
from  A.  to  K.,  voted  on  this  side  of  the  mayor,  and  the  others  of  the  other  side 
(pointing  to  the  model)  ? — Yes. 

1215.  Which  side  were  you? — On  the  right  hand  of  the  mayor. 

1216.  On  the  same  side  with  Mr.  Edwards? — Yes,  part  of  the  time. 

1217.  Did  you  stand  up  on  the  form,  or  did  you  sit  up  to  the  desk? — We 
stood  up  to  write ;  the  seat  was  not  high  enough. 

1218.  Did  Mr.  Edwards  stand  upon  the  bench  put  for  your  seat? — Yes;  not 
the  board  put  for  us  to  stand  upon. 

1219.  Mr.  HildyardJ]  Was  he  standing  upon  that  bench  when  he  addressed 
the  mayor,  when  Hardy's  vote  was  objected  to,  as  you  have  stated  ? — Yes. 

1220.  You  have  already  told  me  you  believed  no  one  else  addressed  the  mayor 
on  that  side  but  Edwards  ? — I  did  not  hear  any  one. 

1221.  You  have  mentioned  the  names  of  Fairthorn  and  Osbaldiston  as  persons 
who  thanked  the  voters  for  Mr.  Cabbell ;  are  both  those  gentlemen  professional 
men  ? — Yes. 

1222.  Solicitors? — Yes. 

1 223.  There  was  one  other  person  ? — Yes ;  I  heard  Mr.  Aubrey  Bowen  thank 
a  voter  upon  one  occasion ;  I  think  I  do  remember  it. 

219.  G  1224.  Committee.] 
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John  Brooks.  1224.  Committee.']  Is  he  a  solicitor? — No. 

■  1 225.  Where  were  Mr.  Fairthorn,  and  Mr.  Bowen,  and  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  when 

37  March  1841.  they  thanked  the  voters? — They  were  on  the  hustings  ;  Mr.  Fairthorn  was  upon 
the  platform  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  when  he  thanked  the  voters,  where  the 
major  and  candidates  stood,  and  Mr.  Bowen  was  on  the  hustings. 

1226.  You  were  on  the  further  side? — On  the  right  of  the  mayor. 

1227.  Where  was  Mr.  Edwards  when  he  came  into  the  place  where  the  poll- 
clerks  were  r~  When  he  came  on  our  side,  he  was  on  the  side  the  right  of  the 
mayor. 

1228.  He  was  on  both  sides? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  went  to  the  other 
side  or  not. 

1229.  He  was,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  on  your  side  four  hours  ? — Yes. 

1230.  On  that  side  alone? — Yes. 

1231.  You  said  Mr.  Edwards  said  something  to  the  mayor,  and  the  mayor  said 
something  to  Mr.  Ablett? — Yes. 

1232.  was  that  when  he  was  on  your  side? — Yes. 

1 233.  Which  side  of  the  bench  was  Mr.  Edwards  standing  on,  the  end  next 
the  mayor,  or  nearest  the  door  ? — He  was  rather  more  than  half-way  down  to- 
wards the  mayor  from  this  door. 

1234.  Did  you  hear  any  other  argument  held  in  consequence  of  a  disputed  vote 
by  any  other  person  on  the  side  of  Lord  Listowel,  excepting  Mr.  Edwards? — 
No,  I  do  iK)t  remember  that  I  did  hear  any  other  argument  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Listowel,  except  Mr.  Edwards. 

1235.  Were  there  any  other  disputed  votes,  except  in  the  case  of  Hardy  ?  — 
His  vote  was  not  disputed,  it  was  merely  that  he  would  not  take  the  oath. 

1236.  That  was  the  reason  be  was  not  permitted  to  vote? — He  did  vote. 
1237    When  he  came  up  first,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath? — He  was  willing  to 

take  the  oath,  but  would  not  take  his  hat  off. 

1 238.  There  was  no  other  refusal  of  taking  the  oath,  but  he  would  not  remove 
his  hat  ? — Not  the  first  time. 

1 239.  Did  any  one  attempt  to  remove  it  for  him  ?— I  did  not  see  any  one 
attempt  to  do  it. 

1 240.  In  what  way  was  the  argument  held  ? — Several  trying  to  persuade  him  to 
take  his  hat  off,  and  he  was  obstinate,  and  would  not  do  it. 

1241.  Did  you  hear  any  other  vote  disputed  ?-^I  heard  a  dispute  as  to 
Galer's  vote. 

1 242.  Who  conducted  it  ? — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Blagg  that  objected  to  his  vote. 

1243.  W^^  answered  the  objection? — I  do  not  know ;  I  was  in  the  front  of  the 
hustings,  and  Graler  could  not  come  out  of  the  carriage ;  he  was  ill,  and  a  dis- 
cussion took  place  outside  of  the  hustings ;  I  could  not  tell  who  took  a  part  in  the 
discussion. 

1 244.  Galer  would  have  voted  on  the  other  side  ? — Yes,  if  he  had  polled. 

1245.  Mr.  Blagg  objected  to  him,  but  you  do  not  know  who  defended  him  ? — 
No ;  there  was  a  great  crowd  of  persons,  and  a  mob  hallooing  out ;  I  did  not  take 
much  notice. 

1 246.  Mr.  Blagg  was  the  town-clerk  ? — Yes. 

1247.  Where  was  he  situated? — He  was  outside  of  the  hustings,  but  there  was 
such  confusion  I  do  not  know  where  he  was. 

1248.  Where  was  Mr.  Edwards? — I  do  not  remember  seeing  him. 

1249.  ^^^  y^^  hear  him  defend  Galer's  vote? — I  do  not  remember  what  took 
place  upon  it. 

1250.  You  heard  several  gentlemen  defending  him? — ^There  was  a  great  many 
people  talking,  and  there  was  great  confusion  and  questions  put  to  him,  and  he  did 
not  vote. 

1251.  By  defending  the  vote,  do  you  mean  addressing  the  mayor;  did  Mr. 
Blagg  defend  the  vote  ? — No,  he  objected  to  him. 

1252.  And  there  was  some  discussion,  and  it  ended  in  Galer  not  voting  ? — Yes. 

1 253.  You  do  not  know  w  ho  defended  the  vote  ? — No. 

1254.  Could  you  see  where  Mr.  Edwards  went  when  he  went  out  of  your  com- 
partment ? — No. 

1255.  If  he  had  stood  up  in  the  other  portion,  should  you  have  been  able  to  see 
him  ? — No  ;  there  was  a  very  short  space  between  the  platform  and  the  board  that 
divided  the  two  compartments ;  and  to  have  seen  at  all,  I  must  have  got  up  and 
gone  and  looked  through  the  boards. 

1256.  You 
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1256.  You  did  not  see  him  ? — I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  people's  heads 
occasionally. 

1257.  *<^u  did  occasionally  cast  your  eyes  there? — Yes. 

1258.  You  never  saw  Mr.  Edwards  there  ? — I  did  not. 

1259.  The  mayor  stood  upon  the  platform? — Yes. 

1 260.  And  Mr.  Osbaldiston  was  there,  and  Mr.  Fairthorn  ? — Yes. 

1261.  And  the  candidates? — Yes. 

1262.  And  other  persons? — Yes. 

1263.  OflScial  persons? — No,  merely  spectators. 

1 264.  Were  the  candidates  there  during  the  greatest  portion  of  the  day  ? — The 
greatest  pert  of  it. 

1 265.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  Lord  Listowel  was  there  at  the  time  that  scene 
took  place  as  to  Hardy's  voting  ? — I  did  not  notice ;  I  was  attending  to  the  dis- 
pute ;  I  did  not  look  up  to  see. 

1 266.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Eagleton,  a  voter  ? — No,  I  do  not ; 
there  may  be  a  man  of  that  name. 

1267.  If  there  was  such  a  voter,  would  he  not  have  voted  on  your  side? — ^Yes. 

1268.  You  do  not  remember  a  man  of  that  name  refusing  to  take  the  oath? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

1269.  I  understood  you  to  say,  at  the  hustings  sometimes  there  were  a  great 
many  people  and  sometimes  a  few,  and  that  there  was  occasionally  confusion,  as 
there  is  upon  all  elections ;  but  you  say  that  Mr.  Edwards  addressed  the  mayor, 
and  Mr.  Ablett  answered  the  mayor  j  upon  what  occasion  was  that? — Upon 
Hardy's  voting. 

1 270.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  several  persons  were  persuading  Hardy  to 
take  oflF  his  hat  ? — ^Yes. 

1271.  Can  you  name  who  they  were? — No,  I  cannot. 

1272.  There  were  several? — Yes,  several  people  above,  calling  to  him  to  take 
his  hat  off. 

1273.  You  cannot  remember  who  they  were? — No,  not  particularly;  I  know 
persons  from  above  kept  calling  to  him  to  take  his  hat  off,  and  be  said  he  would 
not  take  it  off  for  anybody. 

1274.  You  did  not  know  their  names? — No. 

1275.  You  say  there  wa«  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hurst  came  up  to  poll,  an  old 
infirm  man  ? — Yes. 

1276.  He  came  up  in  a  post-chaise  ? — Yes. 

1 277.  And  you  say  the  people  interposed  when  the  mayor  asked  a  question  ?— 
Yes,  they  called  out  **  Lord  Listowel." 

1278.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  the  people  interposing? — ^Yes. 

1279.  ^®s  it  a  very  cold  morning? — Very  cold. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


John  Brooks. 
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The  Rev.  James  Brogden  was  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

by  Mr.  Talbot,  as  follows : 

1280.  I  BELiEVB  you  are  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — Yes. 

1281.  Have  you  been  professionally  connected  with  St.  Alban's? — I  have  been 
curate  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael. 

1282.  For  some  time? — For  about  two  years  and  three-quarters. 

1283.  Has  that  connexion  now  ceased? — Yes,  it  has. 

1284.  Were  you  at  the  election  at  St.  Alban's  that  took  place  in  February  last? 
—  I  was. 

1285.  You  had  a  vote? — ^Yes. 

1286.  You  voted  for  Mr.  Cabbell?— Yes,  I  did. 

1287.  Are  you  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  required  the  bribery  oath  to  be  put  to 
the  voters? — I  did;  I  signed  the  requisition. 

1288.  That  requirement  was  made  in  writing? — Yes,  it  was. 

1289.  Were  you  admitted  to  the  hustings? — Yes,  I  was. 

1290.  There  is  one  aperture  for  voters  from  A.  to  K.,  and  the  other  from  K.  to  Z., 
and  a  stage  in  the  middle  ? — Yes. 

1291.  Which  we  have  heard  was  elevated  about  four  feet  above  the  place  where 
the  people  coming  in  would  stand  ?— Yes,  about  that. 

219.  G  2  1292.  Would 
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Rev.  J.  Brjgden.       1292.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  any  person  hearing  here  what  took  place 

—      here  (pointing  to  different  parts  of  the  model)  ? — Not  the  slightest. 
37  March  1841.        1293.  Just  tell  me  the  position  you  occupied  at  the  hustings  about  10  o'clock  ? 
— 1  was  standing  about  there  (pointing  to  the  model). 

1 294.  Upon  the  raised  platform  on  the  hustings  ? — I  generally  stood  there  upon 
the  platform  (pointing  to  another  part  of  the  model).  I  should  more  properly  de- 
scribe it,  by  saying  the  place  where  the  two  candidates  stood. 

1 295.  Committee.]  On  the  projecting  part  ? — Yes,  when  I  was  on  the  hustings  I 
usually  stood  there, 

1296.  Mr.  Talbot.]  Where  did  the  candidates  stand? — The  same  place;  the 
mayor  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  projecting  part,  with  Lord  Listowel  upon  the 
left,  and  Mr.  Cabbell  upon  the  right ;  I  stood  rather  behind  Mr.  Cabbell. 

1 297.  Wliat  is  the  total  area  of  the  projecting  space  ;  what  is  the  length  outside 
of  it ;  how  many  people  could  stand  in  front,  leaning  on  the  rail  ? — I  should  say 
about  four ;  I  should  think,  certainly,  five  would  be  very  much  crowded. 

1 298.  Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  Adams  coming  up  ? — Per- 
fectly. 

1 299.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  about  ? — I  can  scarcely  say ;  I  should  think 
about  half-past  1 1 ;  I  should  think  so. 

1300.  Are  you  pretty  positive  it  was  before  12  o'clock  ? — Yes. 

1301.  In  the  forenoon  ? — Yes. 

1 302.  Can  you  remember  what  was  the  position  occupied  by  yourself  and  the 
candidates  at  the  time  that  Adams  came  up  ? — As  I  have  already  described  it. 

1303.  Where  did  Adams  come  into? — He  came  in  at  the  door,  and  stood  close 
up  at  the  end. 

1304.  So  that  be  would  be  next  to  Mr.  Cabbell? — He  was  close  to  Mr.  Cabbell. 

1305.  Committee.']  Close  under  Mr.  Cabbell? — Yes,  close  under  Mr.  Cabbell. 

1306.  Mr.  Talbot.]  Did  Adams's  appearance  excite  attention? — ^Attention 
appeared  to  me  to  be  excited  by  his  calling  for  the  returning  officer. 

1307.  He  called  for  the  returning  officer,  and  attention  was  excited  ? — Yes. 

1308.  Was  your  attention,  amongst  others,  excited  ? — Very  much. 

1309.  Did  you  bear  Adams  make  a  statement? — I  left  my  position  behind 
Mr.  Cabbell  to  go  close,  that  I  might  see  Adams,  and  hear  all  that  he  had  to  say. 

1310.  Did  Adams  make  that  statement  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice? — A  very 
distinct  tone  of  voice  indeed,  and  in  a  very  firm  manner. 

1311.  In  your  belief,  were  those  words  uttered  so  as  to  be  audible  by  Lord 
Listowel  ? — I  should  think  so,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

1312.  Had  you,  after  Adams's  statement  was  made,  any  conversation,  or  did  you 
address  any  observations  to  Lord  Listowel,  that  tended  to  strengthen  your  belief 
that  Lord  Listowel  heard  what  passed  ? — I  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Listowel. 

1313-  Committee.]  With  reference  to  what  took  place  with  regard  to  Adams? 
—Yes. 

1314.  Mr.  Talbot.]  Did  what  passed  between  yourself  and  Lord  Listowel,  after 
Adams's  statement  had  been  made,  strengthen  your  belief  that  Lord  Listowel  heard 
what  Adams  had  said  ?-*-  It  makes  me  certain  that  he  must  have  he€urd  it.  . 

1315.  Having  stated  that,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  Adams  said? — 

Mr.  Cockburn  ol)jected  to  the  question,  as  being  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
present  inquiry,  and  stated  that  the  petitioners  having  failed  in  provins;  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Webster,  whatever  Adams  had  said  could  not  affect  Lord 
Listowel,  as  Lord  Listowel  had  only  been  attempted  to  be  affected,  so  far  as 
the  case  of  Adams  was  concerned,  through  the  agency  of  Webster  ;  and  con- 
tended that  the  present  question  was  with  the  view  to  get  rid  of  the  resolution 
to  which  the  Committee  had  already  come,  that  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster 
had  not  been  proved. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection,  and  stated  that  evidence 
of  the  kind  which  he  was  seeking  to  give  was  given  every  day  in  the  courts 
of  the  country,  in  cases  affecting  life  and  property,  and  denied  that  he 
was  attempting  to  evade  tlie  decision  of  the  Committee,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  stated  that  he  was  now  in  the  progress  of  giving  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  he  contended,  under 
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the  previous  resolution  of  the  Committee,  he  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  give,    r«v.  J.  Brogden^ 

And  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  BuUer,  in  the  Cricklade  case,  and       ■ 

to  Rogers  on  Elections,  volume  2,  page  185.  «7  March  1841. 

Mr.  Cockburn  was  heard  in  reply 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time,  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  informed 
that  the  Committee  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  question  be  not 
now  put. 

The  Rev.  James  Brogden  was  again  called  in. 

Mr.  Talbot  stated  that  he  proposed  to  ask  the  witness  whether  Lord 
ListowePs  name  was  mentioned  by  Adams. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Cockburn  stated  that  this  question  involved  the  same  point  which  the 
Committee  had  just  decided. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  any  act  done  by  Lord  Listowel  would  be  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Cockburn  stated  that  the  Committee  decided,  that  what  Adams  said 
could  not  be  given  in  evidence,  and  therefore  any  part  of  what  he  said  could 
not  be  received. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  heard  to  contend  that  the  question  was  admissible,  not- 
withstanding the  decision  to  which  the  Committee  had  just  arrived,  and  stated 
that  he  intended  to  show  that  the  charge  against  Mr.  Webster  was  distinct, 
and  that  it  was  stated  to  forward  the  interests  of  Lord  Listowel,  and  referred 
to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Tenterden,  in  the  case  of  Feiton  v.  Easthope. 

Mr.  Cockburn  was  about  to  reply. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
hear  Mr.  Cockburn  in  reply;  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  question 
could  not  be  put:  but  with  regard  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Talbot,  that  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  only  place  where  bribery 
could  be  shut  out  from  investigation,  he  was  desired  by  the  Committee  to 
state,  that  they  were  as  anxious  as  Mr.  Talbot  could  be  to  have  every  fact 
introduced  that  could  be  introduced  to  establish  the  charge ;  but  that,  in  their 
humble  judgment,  it  should  be  introduced  by  legal  evidence. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  intending  to 
evade  the  decision  to  which  the  Committee  had  come,  much  less  was  it  his 
intention  to  make  any  remark  upon  the  propriety  of  it,  but  he  must  say  he 
did  not  understand  the  ground  upon  which  the  decision  had  proceeded, 
and  therefore  did  not  know  the  extent  of  it,  and  he  did  not  know  whether 
he  should  be  evading  tiieir  decision  if  the  examination  proceeded  in  this  way ; 
that  he  had  always  understood 

Mr.  Cockburn  objected  to  the  course  of  proceeding  now  pursued  by  Mr. 
Hildyard. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  tliat  he  wished  only  to  put  himself  right  with  the 
Committee ;  that  the  Committee  had  decided  that  what  was  said  by  Adams  in 
the  presence  of  Lord  Listowel  should  not  be  given  in  evidence ;  he.  wished 
to  ask  whether  the  decision  went  to  the  extent  that  Adams  should  not  be 
called  to  state  what  he  did  say  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Listowel. 

The  Chairman  suggested  to  Mr.  Hildyard  to  call  Adams,  and  then  the 
question  might  be  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Hildyard  staled  that  he  would  first,  put  another  question,  to  the  last 
witness. 

The  Rev.  James  Brogden  was  again  called  in ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard^ 

as  follows : 

1316.  You  have  already  stated  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Adams  did  come 
up  and  state  something  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Listowel,  or  at  least,  so  near  to 
Lord  Listowel  that  Lord  Lijstowel  :must  have  heard  it,  in  your  judgment? — Yes. 

1317.  After  that  statement  had  been  so  made  in  Lord  Listowers  hearing,  did 
jou  make  any  remark  to  Lord  Listowel  ? — I  did. 

2iy.  G  3  1318.  What 
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Rev  J.  Brogdcn.        1318.  What  was  it  you  said  to  Lord  Listowel  ? — 

1319.  Mr.  Cockbum.']  Was  it  upoa  the  statement  which  had  just  been  made  ? — 

Mr.  Hildyard  objected  to  Mr.  Cockburn  now  asking  any  question  of  the 
witness;  that  he  was  to  object  to  the  question  put  or  not. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Cockburn  objected  to  the  question,  inasmuch  as  it  had  reference  to  the 
statement  before  made ;  if  it  had  not,  it  was  wholly  irrelerant ;  if  it  had,  then 
was  it  admissible  or  not  ?  if  the  conversation  itself  was  not  admissible,  this 
question  could  not  be. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  he  would  announce  this  general  proposition  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee, which  admitted  of  no  exception,  and  had  been  acted  upon  as  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  ^'evidence,  and  which  the  Conunittee  had  already  acted 
upon  in  this  inquiry,  that  whatever  was  stated  in  the  presence  of  a  party  to 
the  suit,  might  be  given  in  evidence  against  him. 

Mr.  Cockburn  was  heard  in  reply,  and  admitted  the  rule  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Hildyard,  with  this  addition,  that  it  must  have  reference  to  the  suit,  and  to 
the  issues  to  be  tried  in  the  suit. 

The  Committee  decided  that  the  question  might  be  put. 

The  Rev.  James  Brogdm  was  again  called  in;   and  further  Examined  by  Mr. 

Hildyard,  as  follows : 

1320.  What  was  it  you  said  to  Lord  Listowel? — I  said  **  Here  is  purity  of 
election  and  liberty  of  conscience." 

1321.  Addressing  yourself  to  Lord  Listowel? — Addressing  myself  in  a  loud 
voice  to  Lord  Listowel. 

1322.  Committee.\  What  distance  were  you  from  Lord  Listowel? — As  close 
as  I  am  to  this  gentleman  now  {close  by). 

1323.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Did  Adams,  when  he  came  into  the  hustings,  bring  any- 
thing with  him  previous  to  this  conversation ;  when  he  first  came  did  he  bring 
anySiing  with  him  in  his  hand  ? — Yes. 

1324.  What  was  it  that  Adams  brought  in? — A  small  paper  parcel. 

1325.  What  did  he  do  with  that  small  paper  parcel  ? — He  gave  it  to  the  mayor. 

1326.  When  he  gave  it  to  the  mayor,  did  he  make  a  statement? — He  did. 

1327.  After  that  statement  was  made,  did  the  mayor  open  the  parcel  ? — He  did. 

1328.  Did  you  see  what  that  parcel  contained  ?— I  did. 

1329.  What  did  that  parcel  contain  ? — 
Mr.  Cockburn  objected  to  the  question,  because  be  considered  it  a  part  of 

he  question  that  the  Committee  bad  already  decided. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  it  was  merdy  a  fact  that  took  place  at  the 
hustings. 

The  objection  was  withdrawn. 

1330.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  What  did  that  parcel  contain? — Two  5/.  notes  and  two 
sovereigns. 

1331.  Are  you  able  to  say,  what  bank  had  issued  those  notes  ? — I  saw  the  notes, 
and  can  state  that. 

1332.  Mr.  Cockburn.!  Did  you  see  the  notes  sufficiently  near  at  that  time  as 
to  be  able  to  say  ? — I  dia. 

1333.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Whose  bank  had  issued  those  notes? — Mr.  Muskett's 
bank. 

1334.  Committee.]  Is  he  a  banker  at  St.  Alban's? — Yes,  he  is. 

1335.  The  notes  were  from  Mr.  Muskett's  bank  ?— Yes. 

1336.  Mr  Hildyard.]  When  the  mayor  received  that  parcel,  and  opened  it, 
was  Lord  Listowel  present? — ^Yes,  he  was, 

^337-  When  the  mayor  had  opened  the  parcel,  did  the  mayor  inspect  the 
notes  and  sovereigns  ? — He  did. 

1338.  What  did  the  mayor  say  to  Adams? — 

Mr.  Cockburn  objected  to  the  question,  on  tl^e  ground  that  it  involved  a 
proposition  already  discussed  this  morning ;  that  if  what  Adams  said  was  not 
admissible  to  affect  Lord  Listowel  d  Jbrtioriy  what  the  mayor  said  to  Adams 
could  not  be  evidence. 

Mr. 
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A  Jr.  HUdyard  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection,  and  stated  that  this    Rev.  J,  Brogden. 

was  a  declaration  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Listowel,  and  also  explanatory  of      — 

the  act  done,  and  was  therefore  clearly  admissible,  and  referred  to  Starkie  on      27  March  1841. 
Evidence. 

Mr.  Cockbum  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time,  the  Council  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  informed 
that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  question  should  be  put,  and  that 
the  answer  given  to  the  mayor's  question  might  be  received. 

The  Rev.  James  Brogden  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr. 

Hildyardy  as  follows : 

1339.  What  did  the  mayor  say  to  Adams  ?  —  "  What  is  this  ?*' 

1340.  What  answer  did  Adams  give  to  this  question  ? — '*It  is  money." 

1341.  Mr.  Cockbum.']  When  did  the  mayor  ask  that  question ;  after  Adams  had 
delivered  the  parcel  ? — ^I  think  it  was  whilst  the  mayor  had  it  in  his  hand. 

1342.  Before  he  had  opened  it? — Yes. 

1343.  "Where  did  you  get  this?**— No;  '*  What  is  this ?" 

1344.  How  long  will  you  undertake  to  say  the  mayor  had  it  in  his  hand;  two 
or  three  minutes? — Oh  dear,  no  ;  instantly  he  said,  "  What  is  this?'* 

1345.  I  understand  you  it  was  not  before  he  received  the  parcel,  but  after- 
wards ? — He  received  the  parcel  and  asked  the  question  almost  simultaneously, 
^Whatisthis?'* 

1346.  I  understand  he  had  got  the  parcel  in  his  hand  before  he  asked  the  ques* 
tion  ? — I  think  so ;  having  the  parcel  in  his  hand,  he  seemed  to  hold  it  out,  and 
said,  "What  is  this?'' 

1347.  Mr.  midyard.]  What  did  Adams  say  in  answer  to  that? — "It  is  mo- 
ney; two  5/.  notes  and  two  sovereigns." 

1348.  Committee.]  He  said  that? — Yes. 

1349.  Mr.  HUdyard.]  Go  on  with  what  he  said;  the  whole  answer. — "  It  was 
given  to  me" 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  evidence. 

Answer. — I  have  only  answered  part  of  your  question  to  me  ;  I  have  not 
finished  my  answer  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  evidence,  and  contended,  that  the  declara- 
tion made,  accompanying  the  act,  must  be  illustrative  of  the  act  itself  j  whereas 
it  was  evident  that  the  declaration  about  to  be  given  in  evidence  had  relation 
to  a  bygone  transaction,  and  between  other  parties  than  those  before  whom 
the  act  was  done. 

Mr.  HUdyard  contended  that  the  evidence  was  admissible,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  explanatory  of  the  act  done,  and  was  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Listowel;  and  that  Mr.  Cockbum  had  no  right  to  stop  the  answer  in  the 
middle  of  it. 

Mr.  Cockbum  was  heard  in  reply,  and  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee upon  the  question  **  What  did  Adams  say?"  which  the  Committee  had 
twice  decided  should  not  be  put,  and  contended  that  this  was  another  mode 
of  getting  out  the  same  evidence,  and  submitted  that  this  answer  did  not  ex- 
plain the  act  done. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee  inquired  what  the  act  was  which  the  words  of 
Adams  were  to  explain. 

Mr.  Hildyard  repHed,  that  the  act  of  delivering  the  money  to  the  mayor  in 
itself  might  be  an  irrelevant  matter  or  most  pertinent  to  the  inquiry,  and  the 
declaration  of  Adams  was  to  explain  the  act. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee  stated  that  the  part  of  the  answer  which  had 
been  given  was  not  objectionable,  and  inquired  how  Mr.  Cockburn  framed 
his  objection. 

Mr.  Cockburn  stated  that  it  was  evident,  from  the  part  of  the  answer  which 
had  been  given,  that  it  related  to  a  bygone  transaction. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time,  tlie  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  informed 
that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  witness  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  with  his  answer. 
219.  04  The 
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Rev.  J.  Brogden.    The  Rev.  James  Brogden  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr. 
— — ~  HiUyardj  as  follows  : 

*'  *It  was  given  to  me  to  vote  for  Lord  Listowel,  by  Dr.  Webster,  the  old  maa 
there  in  the  crowd ;'  pointing  to  him — to  Dr.  Webster.** 

1350.  Is  that  Dr.  Webster  the  surgeon,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  in  this 
investigation? — Yes,  a  surgeon  ;  he  is  called  Dr.  Webster;  he  is  an  old  man. 

1 35 1 .  He  has  a  son  ? — Yes. 

1352.  The  voter  said,  "  The  old  man  there".^ — Yes,  *^  The  old  man  there  in  the 
crowd,"  pointing  to  him. 

1353.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Webster  when  he  was  so  pointed  out? — Ye^  I  did  ;  I' 
turned  round  and  looked  him  fpU  in  the  face. 

1 354.  Standing  still  in  the  same  position  ? — Yes. 

1355-  Was  it  close  by  Lord  Listowel? — Close  by  Lord  Listowel;  I  turned 
round  in  this  way  (half-round,)  in  order  to  see  him,  because  the  side  where  he  was 
polling  was  sideways,  and  I  was  obliged  to  turn  half  round  to  see  him. 

1356.  Committee.]  Just  point  out  by  the  booth  where  you  stood. — I  was  stand- 
ing here  on  the  platform. 

1357.  Where  was  Mr.  Webster? — He  was  out  in  the  crowd,  a  little  inclined  on 
the  right-hand  side. 

1358.  You  turned  round? — Yes,  I  turned  round  and  saw  Mr.  Webster;  it 
required  very  little  turning,  only  my  head  almost. 

1359.  When  Mr.  Webster  was  so  pointed  out,  and  that  declaration  made,  did. 
Mr.  Webster  make  any  reply  ? — He  did. 

1360.  What  was  it? — 

Mr.  Cockburn  objected  to  the  question. 
The  question  was  waived  for  the  present. 

1361.  Was  that  reply  perfectly  audible  to  you? — ^Yes. 

1362.  Must  it  have  been  heard  by  Lord  Listowel,  in  your  judgment? — 
Certainly. 

1363.  What  was  said  by  Dr.  Webster? — 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Cockburn  objected  to  evidence  of  anything  being  said  by  any  person 
not  shown  to  be  an  agent  of  the  sitting  Member ;  that  the  Committee  had 
determined  that  the  statement  of  Adams  could  not  be  given  in  evidence 
except  to  explain  the  act  of  Adams,  and  until  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster  had 
been  shown ;  the  principle  that  applied  in  the  one  case  applied  in  the  other, 
unless  the  Committee  meant  to  rescind  their  resolution,  and  that  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  until  he  was  shown  to  be 
the  agent  of  Lord  Listowel. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection,  and  contended,  that 
sufficient  foundation  was  laid  before  the  Committee  to  let  in  the  answer  of 
Mr.  Webster,  it  being  a  part  of  the  same  transaction  which  had  been  already 
proved  before  the  Committee ;  that  it  was  said  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Lis- 
towel ;  and  if  the  answer  was  allowed  to  be  given,  it  would  be  seen,  that  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Webster  directiy  implicated  Lord  Listowel ;  and  that  after 
the  decisions  to  which  the  Committee  had  come,  he  apprehended  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Committee  to  prevent  the  rest  of  the  transaction  being 
disclosed. 

Mr.  Cockburn  was  heard  in  reply,  and  contended,  that  if  the  Committee 
received  this  evidence,  it  would  be  a  rescinding  of  the  resolutions  to  which 
the  Committee  had  come  on  previous  questions,  deciding  that  the  declaration 
of  Adams  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  until  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster 
was  proved,  and  that  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Webster  stood  precisely  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  statement  of  Adams. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time,  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  informed 
that  the  Committee  had  decided  that  the  question  might  be  put. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  mon^ing  next,  1 1  o'clock. 
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LuruBi  29^  die  Martii,  1841. 


E.  A.  SANFORD,  Esq.  m  the  Chair. 


The  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over ; — ^AU  present. 
The  committee-room  was  cleared. 

The  Reverend  James  Brogden  was  again  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was    Rev.  J.  Brvgdem. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard^  as  follows :  _i-._-^ 

1 364.  WHAT  was  said  by  Dr.  Webster  ?— "  Well,  what  of  that  ?     The  other    ""^  ^^""^  ^^^ 
side  are  just  as  bad."' 

1365.  You  have  already  told  us  you  made  a  remark  to  Lord  Listowel;  just 
repeat  what  remark  it  was  you  made  ? — **  Here  is  purity  of  election  and  freedom 
of  conscience." 

1366.  Was  it  after  Mr.  Webster  had  given  his  answer  you  made  that  remark 
to  Lord  Listowel  ? — It  was ;  the  words  were,  "  Here  is  purity  of  election  and 
freedom  of  conscience."* 

1367.  Did  Lord  Listowel,  upon  your  making  that  remark  to  him,  say  anythmg  ? 
— He  did  something,  but  he  said  nothing. 

1368.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  he  did  something;  what  did  he  do  ? — 
Turned  very  pale,  and  his  under-Up  quivered. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

1369.  His  under-lip? — Yes,  this  {^pointing  to  the  under4ip). 

1370.  How  near  were  you  standing  to  him  at  the  time  you  made  that  observa* 
lion  ? — Close  by. 

1371.  Had  you  been  talking  to  him  before  ? — Yes. 

1372.  Had  you  been  there  the  whole  morning? — The  greater  part  of  the 
morning ;  I  had  offered  him  a  rug ;  it  was  a  very  cold  day. 

^373-  Were  you  excited  at  that  time? — ^What  do  you  mean  by  excited  ? 

1374.  I  mean  in  your  temper?— No,  I  hope  not;  I  was  indignant  at  such 
practices. 

1375.  Then,  owing  to  your  indignation,  were  you  excited? — No. 

1376.  Did  you  make  that  remark  in  an  excited  tone,  in  a  tone  of  indignation, 
or  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  ? — I  made  it  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice ;  and 
receiving  no  reply,  I  afterwards  made  it  two  or  three  times  in  a  louder  tone. 

1377.  Did  you  repeat  it  louder  and  louder  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

1378.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  repeated  it  four  times? — ^Three  or  four 
times,  I  should  say. 

1379-  Cnce,  and  two  or  three  repetitions? — Yes. 

1380.  To  which  Lord  Listowel  returned  no  answer? — Upon  which  he  grew 
very  pale. 

1381.  To  which  be  returned  no  answer  ?— No ;  he  had  answered  a  few  previous 
remarks  in  our  former  conversation. 

1382.  They  were  ordinary  remarks  about  what  was  passing  ? — Yes. 

1383.  Or  it  might  be  cold,  or  convenient,  or  what  not,  and  directing  your  atten- 
tion to  the  parties  as  they  came  up  to  the  poll  ? — I  was  merely  offering  him  a  rug, 
and  I  offered  him  some  refreshment. 

1384.  Did  he  take  the  refreshment? — No,  he  did  not. 

1385.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  ;  his  manner  was  civil  and  polite  ? — Extremely  so ; 
he  was  a  perfect  gentleman. 

1386.  Did  you  talk  to  him  after  this  observation  of  yours  ? — I  think  it  was  after, 
but  I  am  not  quite  positive ;  I  offered  him  the  rug  again ;  it  was  very  cold. 

1387.  Did  he  accept  it? — No,  be  said  he  could  stand  the  cold. 

1388.  He  said,  I  suppose,  he  was  obliged  to  you,  and  did  not  want  it  ? — Yes. 

1389.  You  did  not  return  to  the  conversation  upon  the  purity  of  election?-^ 
No,  there  was  a  great  interval. 

1390.  There  was  an  interval  of  silence  between  you  and  him  ? — Yes. 

1391.  In  fact  there  was  no  conversation  about  what  was  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  poll,  between  you  and  him  ? — No. 

319..  H  1392.  There 
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Hew  J.  BrogdcTi.       1392.   There  was  a  remark  of  yours,  but    no    conversation? — ^There  was 

— ■  ■  the  lip. 

29  March  1841.        1393.  No  oral  answer? — No. 

1394.  No  oral  answer  by  both  the  lips? — No. 

1 395.  There  was  no  conversation  between  you ;  no  remark  made  by  one  and 
answered  by  the  other,  after  the  observation  you  made  about  purity  of  election 
and  freedom  of  conscience? — There  was,  after  an  interval,  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

1396.  The  next  thing  was  the  offer  of  a  rug  by  you  ? — Yes,  or  it  might  be  the 
offer  of  refreshment. 

1397.  Some  immaterial  conversation? — Yes. 

1398.  At  the  time  you  made  this  observation,  were  you  turning  towards  Lord 
Listowel,  or  away  from  him  ? — ^Which  observation  ? 

1399.  The  observation  about  purity  of  election? — Towards  Lord  Listowel. 
14DO.  Was  his  Lordship  turning  towards  ^ou  ? — He  turned  round  when  I  spoke 

to  him,  and  the  gentleman  sitting  by  your  side  was  close  by  at  the  time,  at  the 
back  of  the  booth ;  Mr.  Coppock. 

1401.  After  you  had  made  the  observation,  did  he  remaip  in  that  position,  or 
turn  away  from  you  ? — He  seemed  confused. 

1402.  Did  he  remain  in  that  position,  or  turn  away ;  you  say  he  turned  round 
civilly  to  attend  to  what  you  had  to  say.  Aft^  you  had  made  the  observation, 
did  he  remain  in  that  position,  or  turn  aside  ? — He  turned  away  in  confusion. 

1403.  Do  me  the  favour  to  answer  the  question  simply  ?-^He  turned  away  in 
an  embarrassed  manner. 

1404.  After  you  had  made  the  observation,  did  he  remain  turned  towards  you, 
or  did  he  turn  away  ? — He  neither  turned  diatinctly  away,  or  not  j  he  seemed 
confused. 

1405.  I  wish  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  whether  he  turned  away  or 
not ;  can  you  tell  me  that  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  positively  more  than  that  I  have 
said. 

1406.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether,  according  to  your  observation, 
after  his  under-lip  quivered,  and  he  turned  pale  and  seemed  confused,  he  turned 
away  ? — Indeed,  I  cannot  recollect. 

1407.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  he  did? — He  turned  his  head  away 
when  his  lip  quivered. 

1 408.  From  you  ? — Yes. 

1409.  Did  he  not  do  that  upon  your  making  the  observation  the  first  time, 
when  you  said  "  Here  is  purity  of  election**  ? — ^1  am  not  positive ;  I  think  it  was 
the  second  time. 

1410.  Did  you  repeat  the  observation,  then,  very  soon  ? — Yes. 

1411.  Very  soon  ?^ — Yes. 

1412.  You  said,  *^  Here  is  purity  of  election  and  freedom  of  conscience;  here 
is  purity  of  election  and  freedom  of  conscience  f  was  that  it  ? — A  little  slower. 

1413.  The  second  time  he  turned  his  head  away?— I  think  it  was  the  second 
time. 

1414.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  were  known  on  the  hustings  to  be  a  friend 
on  the  opposite  sider — ^I  cannot  tell;  I  had  polled. 

1415.  Did  Lord  Listowel  know  which  way  you  had  polled? — I  am  sure  I 
cannot  tell. 

1416.  Did  you  know  Lord  Listowel  previously? — His  Lordship  had  called 
upon  me,  but  I  was  not  at  home. 

1417.  You  had  not  seen  him  in  the  town? — I  had  seen  him  walking  about  the 
town  with  Mr.  William  Cooper  and  Mr.  Webster. 

1418.  On  the  canvass  ? — Yes. 

1419.  Had  yoji  been  introduced  to  him? — No. 

1420.  You  mtroduced  yourself,  as  it  were? — No,  I  did  notj  two  or  three  of 
my  friends  shook  hands  with  Lord  Listowel,  with  whom  I  was,  and  we  were  all 
standing  together  and  talking  together,  and  my  conversation  began  with  my  offer- 
ing the  rug,  and  wishing  to  be  kind  on  a  cold  day. 

1421.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Cabbell  also? — Yes. 

1422.  And  appeared  to  be  a  friend  of  his? — I  scarcely  said  much  to  Mr.  Cab- 
bell  ;  very  little. 

1423.  You  had  not  known  Lord  Listowel  before ;  had  you  ever  seen  him  so 
dosely  as  at  that  time  ? — Yes ;  in  the  town,  several  times. 

1424,  Is 
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1424.  Is  he  a  small  dark-looking  man  ? — A  short  man. 

1425.  A  dark  man? — Rather  dear  and  pale  complexion. 

1 426.  Dark  ? — Yes,  rather  dark.  He  wore  a  white  coat.  This  gentleman,  whom 
I  addressed  as  Lord  Listowel,  was  pointed  out  to  n^  by  two  or  three  gentlemen, 
who  told  me  he  was  Lord  Listowel.  Lord  Grimston  and  Lord  Ingestre  also 
shook  hands  with  him. 

1427.  Committee.']  When  you  were  standing  on  the  platform,  did  you  wear  any 
ribbon  or  favour  ?  —No,  certainly  not. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Rev.  /.  Brogden, 
S9  March  1841. 


Robert  Adams  was  again  called  in ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  further  Examined 

by  Mr.  Hiidyardy  as  follows : 


Bobtrt  Adams. 


1428.  WHERE  do  you  live  ?— At  St.  Alban's. 

1429.  Have  you  any  property  in  Buckinghamshire? — Yes. 

1430.  What  is  it  ? — It  is  a  life  annuity. 

1431.  To  what  extent? — About  15  /.  a  year. 

1432.  Have  you  also  property  of  vour  own  at  St.  Alban's? — Yes. 

1433.  What  does  it  consist  of? — Houses. 

1434.  How  many  have  you? — Seven ;  eight  at  least. 

1435.  Have  you  also  a  vote  in  respect  of  your  own  occupation  of  a  house  ? — 
I  am  a  freeman. 

1436.  Do  you  remember  the  last  election  at  St.  Alban^s  ? — ^Yes. 

1437.  On  the  day  of  nomination  were  you  standing  at  Dr.  Webster's  door,  in 
company  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Stebbings  ? — ^Yes. 

1438.  Did  Dr.  Webster  come  up  and  speak  to  you? — Yes. 

1439.  What  did  Dr.  Webster  say  ? — He  tc^pped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked 
me  if  1  would  be  with  him,  meaning  of  his  party. 

1440.  Did  you  go  into  the  house  with  Dr.  Webster  ? — Yes. 

1441.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  what  Dr*  Webster  said  to  you,  you  went  into 
the  house? — Yes. 

1442.  Did  Stebbings  go  in  also? — Yes ;  I  went  in  first, ^and  he  followed  me. 

1443.  Is  Stebbings  a  voter  for  the  borough  of  St.  Al ban's? — ^Yes. 

1444.  When  you  got  into  the  house,  where  did  you  go? — Into  tlie  surgery. 

1445.  ^^  yf^^t  part  of  the  house  is  the  surgery  ? — In  the  front. 

1446.  Where  does  it  look  upon? — Into  the  High-street. 

1447.  Is  there  a  back  surgery? — There  is  a  back  parlour. 

1448.  Were  you  ev^  in  the  back  parlour  vrith  Dr.  Webster  ? — Yes. 

1449.  You  first  went  into  the  surgery  lookinginto  the  High-street  ? — Yes. 
145a.  Were  you  alone  when  you  went  with  I)r.  Webster  into  the  back  room  ? — 

Yes. 

%  [The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  he  presumed  Mr.  Hildyard  meant^  by  the  course  of 
his  examination,  to  put  some  question  to  the  witness  intending  to  implicate 
Lord  Dstowel  by  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Webster ;  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
object  to  any  question  yet  put,  but  he  trusted  that  Mr.  Hildyard  would  not 
put  any  question  to  raise  the  point  of  agency  without  letting  him  know ;  that 
if  he  meant  to  raise  the  question  of  agency  again,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
do  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Hildyard  reminded  the  Committee  that  on  a  previous  occasion  it  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Austin  and  himself  to  raise  the  question  of  agency  upon  a 
hypothetical  question,  but  that  the  Committee  objected  to  that  course,  and 
required  a  specific  question  should  be  put ;  but  he  promised  Mr.  Austin  not 
to  put  a  question  which  tended  to  raise  the  question  of  agency  without 
apprising  him  of  it. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  simple  way  would  be  for  Mr.  Hildyard  to  put 
the  question,  and  for  the  witness  to  be  told  not  to  answer  it  until  he  was 
directed  to  do  so. 
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Robert  Adam.        Robert  Adoms  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  HUdyard^ 

'■'  ajs  follows : 

•fio  March  1841* 

The  Chairman  directed  the  witness  to  listen  to  the  qoestions  put  by  Mr. 

Hildyard,  but  not  to  answer  them  until  he  had  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  do  so. 

1451.  Was  Stebbings  ever  in  the  back  room  ? — ^Yes. 

1452.  Was  he  there  with  Mr.  Webster  ? — Yes. 

1453.  Did  you  or  Stebbings  go  into  the  back  room  first? — Yes. 

1454.  Which? — Stebbings. 

1455-  Was  he  in  the  back  room  alone  with  Mr.  Webster  first? — Yes. 

1456.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Webster  take  him  into  the  back  room  ? — No ;  Mr. 
Webster  was  in  the  room ;  he  went  in  to  him. 

1457.  When  Stebbings  came  out,  did  Stebbings  do  anything? — He  showed  me 
^hat  he  had  got. 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  course  of  examination,  and  insisted  upon  his 
right  to  object  to  any  question  tending  to  affect  Lord  Listowel  by  any  act  of 
Mr.  Webster  until  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster  was  proved  j  he  stated  that  it 
was  no  doubt  the  object  of  the  examination  to  prove  corrupt  acts  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Webster,  but  as  Mr.  Hildyard  would  not  put  a  direct  question  to 
Mr.  Webster  to  raise  the  point  of  agency,  he  was  bound  to  object  to  the  whole 
course  of  examination  ;  that  in  this  case  he  had  no  other  duty  to  discharge 
but  tiiat  of  an  advocate,  and  therefore  he  could  not  see  why  Mr.  Hildyard 
should  not  put  a  direct  question  to  the  witness ;  but  as  he  objected  to  do  it, 
the  only  course  left  to  him,  Mr.  Austin,  was  to  object  to  the  course  of  exami- 
nation, and  he  did  so  upon  the  ground  that  the  agency  of  Dr.  Webster  had 
not  been  proved ;  that  the  Committee  had  already  decided  upon  the  then 
state  of  things  that  the  agency  had  not  been  proved,  and  that  Mr.  Hildyard 
must  now  contend  that  he  had  so  added  to  the  proof  of  agency,  that  the  Com- 
.  mittee  must  decide  that  that  agency  had  been  established  ;  that  he,  Mr.  Austin, 
contended  that  the  only  evidence  which  could  be  considered  to  strengthen  the 
case  of  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster  was  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Brogden,  and  he 
considered  that  that  evidence  was  not  material,  and  therefore  the  case  stood 
precisely  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  did  when  the  Committee  had  the 
point  last  discussed  before  them,  and  when  they  had  decided  the  agency  was 
not  proved. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  answer  to  the. objection,  and  contended  that  he 
had  a  right  to  proceed  with  this  investigation,  quite  independently  of  the 
question  of  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster,  dthough  he  did  not  mean  to  admit 
that  that  agency  was  not  established  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  address 
arguments  to  the  Committee  to  show  that  it  had  been  established,  and  referred 
to  the  case  of  Felton  v.  Easthope,  the  Mitchell  case,  and  the  Penryn  case ; 
and  having  referred  to  the  different  facts  proved  before  the  Committee,  in 
conclusion  contended  that  the  agency  had  been  proved,  and  he  felt  confident 
that  the  Committee  would  allow  the  proposed  evidence  to  be  given,  and 
adjured  them  to  consider  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  its 
rejection. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  reply,  and  contended  that  till  this  moment  he  had 
never  heard  it  disputed  that  agency  must  be  proved  before  evidence  of  cor- 
rupt acts  could  be  given  to  affect  the  sitting  Member ;  and  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee were  to  admit  this  evidence,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  legal  rules 
laid  down  upon  the  subject,  and  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

The  committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  in- 
formed that  the  Committee  had  decided  that  the  course  of  examination 
should  be  proceeded  with,  the  Counsel  stating  that  it  is  his  intention  to  prove 
acts  of  agency  by  the  act  of  bribery. 

The  Chairman  also  stated  that  he  was  desired  to  ask  the  Ccunselfor  the 
petitioners,  whether  he  wished  to  continue  this  course  of  examination  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  acts  of  agency  through  the  act  of  bribery. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  that  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  examination.      Ruben  Adams. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  this  stated  distinctly  ;  that    ^g  March  1841. 
if  Mr.  Hildyard  pledged  himself  to  prove  agency  by  means  of  the  act  of 
bribery,  he  took  for  granted  that  that  was  stated  in  his  brief. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  took  the  answer  of  Mr.  Hildyard  to  be  to 
this  eflfect,  that  he  was  proceeding  to  prove  the  agency  by  an  act  of  bribery ; 
that  it  was  necessary  the  Committee  should  have  a  direct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  a  qualified  answer;  and  again  read  the  resolution  to  which  the 
Committee  bad  come,  and  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Hildyard  whether  he  was 
now  proceeding  with  this  examination  with  a  view,  through  the  act  of  bribery, 
to  establish  agency. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  he  had  already  replied,  that  that  was  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  examination. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  that  answer  would  not  do. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  before  the  resolution  was  come  to  which  had 
^en  read,  the  Committee  bad  come  to  another  resolution,  that  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Webster  had  not  been  proved. 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  he  thought  it  would  answer  all  the  purposes  if  the 
Committee  would  announce  that  resolution,  and  not  the  other. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  question  had  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  two  forms,  and  that  the :  Committee  had  deliberated  and  decided 
upon  both  of  them,  and  come  to  the  resolutions  which  had  been  read. 

Mr..  Hildyard  steiied,  he  supposed  he  was  now  to  proceed  with  the 
examination. 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  Mr.  Hildyard  proceeding  with  the  inquiry. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  had  merely  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion, that  upon  the  evidence  before  them,  the  agency  had  not  been  proved  ; 
and  then  they  had  come  to  the  resolution,  that  the  course  of  examination 
should  be  proceeded  with ;  the  Counsel  stating  that  it  is  his  intention  to  prove 
acts  of  agency  by  the  act  of  bribery. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  be  was  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  investigation^ 
and  to  argue,  if  such  an  intimation  had  not  fallen  from  the  Committee,  that 
1>y  the  further  progress  of  this  investigation  he  should  strengthen  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Webster's  agency  ;  and  that  that  was  the  view  which  had  been 
taken  in  consultation  this  morning  with  Mr.  Talbot  and  himself. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  Mr.  Hildyard  had  not  answered  the  question  of  the 
Chairman,  and  therefore  could  not  proceed  with  the  examination ;  that  he 
merely  proposed  by  the  cour&e  of  examination  to  strengthen  the  evidence  of 
agency. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Chairman  directed  Mr.  Hildyard  to  proceed  with  his  examination. 

^bert  Adams  was  again  called  in  j  and  further  Examined    by  Mr.  HUdyard^ 

as  follows : 

1458.  What  did  Stebbings  show  you  ? — Two  5  L  notes  and  two  sovereigns. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  he  did  not  waive  any  right  to  object  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  that  the  Committee  must  not  suppose  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  a  most  irregular  question;  that  he  was  placed  in  a  most  difficult 
position. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  having  learned  persons  before 
them  to  watch  the  proceedings,  they  could  not  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  upon  questions  unless  they  were  objected  to. 

.v^i9-  H3  1459.  Mr. 
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Hobcrt  Adams.         1459-  ^T^  HUdyord.]  Did  you  afterwards  go  into  the  back  room  you  have 

'  spoken  of? — Yes. 

29  March  1841.        1460.  Who  was  there  in  it  when  you  went  there  ? — Dr.  Webster. 

1461.  Was  there  any  one  there  but  Mr.  Webster  and  yourself? — No. 

1462.  Did  Dr.  Webster  give  you  anything  ? — 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  question. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  support  of  the  objection,  and  stated  that  as  Mr» 
Hildyard  would  not  state  that  what  he  was  going  to  elicit  from  the  witness 
would  establish  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster,  he  could  only  object  to  the 
question  in  the  usual  form,  and  he  must  call  upon  the  Committee  to  protect 
his  client  from  having  an  act  of  corruption  proved  against  him,  the  agency 
not  being  proved,  and  which  could  not  have  a  tendency  to  prove  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection,  and  contended  that 
Mr.  Austin  was  endeavouring  to  drive  him  into  a  position,  which  was  a  great 
grievance ;  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  Committee  reverse  the  deosion 
to  which  they  had  just  arrived;  that  the  Committee  had  decided  that  he  was 
to  proceed  in  the  investigation  as  to  what  passed  in  this  back  room,  if  he 
undertook  to  say  that  he  believed  it  would  strengthen  the  proof  of  agency ; 
that  he,  Mr.  Hildyard,  had  already  stated,  that  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Talbot  it  was  believed  that  it  would  have  that  effect,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would ;  and  proceeded  to  argue  upon  hypothetical  cases. 

The  Chairman  suggested,  that  as  the  Committee  had  rather  departed  from 
the  usual  course  in  the  admission  of  evidence,  they  would  rather  not  hear 
hypothetical  cases  discussed,  but  cases  that  had  in  fact  occurred. 

Mr.  Hildyard  referred  to  the  Cambridge  and  Ludlow  cases. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  parties  wene  again  called  in,  and  informed 
that  the  Committee  had  decided  that  the  question  might  be  put. 

Robert  Adams  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Hildyardj 

as  follows : 

1463.  Did  Dr.  Webster  give  you  anything? — Two  5/.  notes  and  two 
sovereigns. 

1464.  What  passed  between  you  and  Dr.  Webster  on  that  occasion  ?-^He 
gave  me  them  with  the  express  purpose  of  voting  for  Lord  Listowel ;  that  was 
what  passed. 

1405.  Tell  us  what  Mr.  Webster  said  when  he  brought  you  into  the  room. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  question,  and  desired  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  the  decision  of  the  Committee  had  gone ;  that  the  Committee  were 
now  receiving  evidence  of  acts  done  by  Mr.  Webster  before  the  agency  was 
proved  ;  that  he  desired  to  know  whether  Mr.  Hildyard  was  to  be  permitted 
to  ask  questions  which  he  could  only  do  upon  the  assumption  of  the  agency 
being  proved. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  what  the  Committee  had  decided  was  this,  that 
up  to  a  certain  point  the  proof  of  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster  had  failed ; 
that  then  the  Committee  considered,  that  certain  acts  having  been  done  by 
Mr.  Webster,  and  those  acts,  supposing  they  were  proved,  being  acts  of 
bribery,  they  were  bound  to  call  upon  Mr.  Hildyard  to  state  whether,  by 
pursuing  the  course  of  examination  as  to  the  acts  of  bribery,  he  could  by  that 
means  establish  the  agency  ;  that  the  course  of  examination  was  gone  into 
to  show  whether  Mr.  Hildyard  was  able  by  means  of  those  acts  of  bribery  to 
prove  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Austin  recalled  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Hildyard 
had  expressly  declined  to  state  that  which  the  Committee  had  assumed. 

The  Chairman  stated^  that  the  Committee  understood  Mr.  Hildyard  to 
have  stated,  that  he  had  every  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  evidence  he* should 
be  able  to  adduce,  that  he  could  prove  the  agency  through  acts  of  bribery. 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  according  to  his  understanding  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
Hildyard  had  declined  to  make  that  statement,  and  he  therefore  felt  his  posi- 
tion to  be  a  very  hard  one ;  that  the  Committee  were  now  about  to  receive 
evidence  to  prove  what  passed  between  the  witness  and  Dn  Webster  to 
affect  Lord  Listowel,  without  the  Committee  having  any  guarantee  from  Mr. 
Hildyard  that  the  acts  this  witness  would  prove  wouI4  amount  to  evidence 
of  agency  ;  and  he  called  upon  the  Committee  to  obtain  that  guarantee  from 
Mr.  Hildyard,  or  that  he  must  object  to  every  question  as  it  was  put. 

Mr.  Hildyard^  in  answer  to  '  the  objection,  contended  that  this  point  had 
already  been  decided  twice  by  the  Committee,  and  no  argument  or  position 
had  been  advanced  to  induce  the  Committee  to  change  their  opinion  ;  and 
again  referred  to  the  Ludlow  case. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee  inquired  whether  Mr.  Hildyard  was  now 
proceeding  with  the  investigation,  believing  that  the  evidence  would  prove 
the  agency. 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  that  was  precisely  the  point  upon  which  he  was 
going  to  found  his  reply ;  that  no  assurance  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Hildyard 
that  he  believed  this  evidence  would  prove  the  agency,  and  that  until  that 
assurance  was  given  the  question  ought  not  to  be  put,  and  the  last  two  or 
three  questions  ought  to  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  about  to  address  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  Mr  Talbot  being  beard,  as  the  question  of  the 
Committee  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Hildyard,  and  that  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  case  rested  with  Mr.  Hildyard. 

Mr.  Talbot  stated,  that  he  took  his  share  of  the  responsibility. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee  stated,  that  the  Committee  wished  to  know 
whether  this  examination  tended  to  prove  the  agency. 

Mr.  Hildyard  replied,  that  they  thought  it  did,  and  that  was  the  opinion 
of  himself  and  Mr.  Talbot  in  consultation. 

Mr.  Talbot  stated,  that  Mr.  Hildyard  had  been  called  upon  to  say,  whether 
this  course  of  examuiation,  in  his  judgment,  had  a  tendency  to  prove  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Webster  j  that  it  was  their  duty  to  consider  this  matter,  and 
he  had  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  saying,  so  far  as  he  was  competent  to 
understand  the  effect  of  evidence,  if  he  was  asked  whether  the  solicitation  of 
a  voter  by  a  party  on  behalf  of  a  candidate,  it  being  accompanied  by  a  dona- 
tion of  money  to  secure  the  vote,  was  a  proof  of  agency,  he  should  say 
that  a  stronger  proof  of  agency  it  was  difficult  to  conceive. 

Mr.  Austin  in  reply^  stated  that  Mr.  Talbot  had,  with  his  candour  and 
sincerity,  put  the  question  out  of  court ;  that  his  admission  was  merely  that 
the  solicitation  of  a  voter,  with  the  o£kr  of  a  bribe,  was  proof  of  agency, 
which  was  not  an  answer  to  the  objection  he  had  taken  \  and  submitted  to 
the  Committee  that  the  last  question  could  not  be  put,  and  that  the  last  two 
or  three  questions  should  be  struck  from  the  Minutes. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

The  committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  informed 
that  the  Committee  bad  come  to  this  resolution,  ^^  That  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hildyard  was  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Committee, 
and  that  therefore  the  question  might  be  put." 


Robert  Adams. 


09  Mardi  1841. 
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.*        Robert  Adams  was  again  called   in;  and  further  Examined,  as  follow^,  by 

29  March  184a.  Mr.  Hildyard : 

1466.  Tell  us  what  Dr.  Webster  said  when  he  brought  you  into  the  room  ? — He 
wanted  to  know  what  I  wanted  for  my  vote.  I  told  him,  20  /.  He  said  he  would 
give  me  the  same  that  Mr.  Stebbings  had. 

1467.  Proceed? — That  was  12/. 

1468.  Committee.']  Did  he  say  it  was  12/.  ? — ^Yes. 

1469.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  What  did  you  say  to  that? — He  laid  it  down  upon  the 
table,  and  I  took  it  up. 

1470.  In  what  sums  was  that  12^.? — ^Two  5/.  notes,  of  Mr.  Muskett's  bank,, 
and  two  sovereigns. 

1471.  Did  he  say  anything  when  you  accepted  the  money,  when  you  took  the 
money  up  ? — I  forget 

1472.  As  far  as  you  remember,  that  was  all  that  passed  ? — He  gave  me  them^ 
to  induce  me  to  vote. 

Mr.  Cockbum.]  Never  mind  that. 

1573-4.  Mr.  Hildyard^  Did  he  say  that?— I  was  to  vote  for  Lord  Listowel; 
those  were  the  words. 

1475.  Had  yoa  seen  Mr.  Webster  in  the  street  the  same  day,  previous  to  this?' 
—Yes. 

1476.  On  the  Monday  ? — Yes. 

1477.  Tell  us  what  passed  upon  that  occasion? — He  tapped  me  on  the- 
shoulder. 

1478.  What  did  he  say? — He  said  that  they  had  plenty  of  money  if  I  would — 

1479.  If  you  would  what? — If  I  would  go  on  his  side. 

1480.  Did  you  mention  to  any  one  that  you  had  had  that  conversation  with 
Mr.  Webster ;  did  you  state  to  any  one  that  Mr.  Webster  had  seen  you,  and  told 
you  there  was  plenty  of  money  on  their  side  ? — ^Yes. 

1481.  Whom  did  you  mention  it  to? — To  Mr.  Wingrave. 

1482.  Is  he  a  Blue,  do  you  know ;  do  you  know  which  side  Mr.  Wingrave  is  ? — 
The  same  side  as  myself. 

1483.  You  are  a  Blue;  blue  is  your  colour  ?— r-Yes,  and  true  blue  too. 

1484.  After  you  had  mentioned  that  to  Mr.  Wingrave  did  you  receive  a  mes- 
sage from  Mr.  Quin,  or  did  you  see  Mr.  Quin  ? — I  saw  Mr.  Quin. 

1485.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  what  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Quin  that 
you  went  towards  Dr.  Webster's  house;  was  it  in  consequence  of  what  passed 
between  you  and  Mr.  Quin  that  you  went  to  Dr.  Webster's  house  ? — 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  form  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Hildyard  supported  the  question. 

i486.  Committee.]  Was  it  in  consequence  of  anything  that  took  place  between^ 
you  and  Mr.  Quin  you  went  to  Mr.  Webster's  house  ? — I  went  with  the  express 
purpose  of  taking — 

1487.  Why  do  you  not  answer  the  question  ;  was  it  in  consequence  of  anything 
that  took  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Quin  you  went  to  Dr.  Webster's  house  ? — 
I  do  not  recollect  that. 

1488.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  When  you  had  got  the  money,  and  this  conversation  had 
passed,  you  went  away  ? — Yes ;  I  went  to  take  it  to  Mr.  Quin,  at  the.Verulam 
Arms. 

1489.  That  was  the  place  where  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cabbell  met? — Yes. 

1490.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Robert  Howie  ? — Perfectly  well. 

1491.  Did  you  show  the  money  you  had  received  to  Robert  Howie  ? — Yes. 

1492.  Did  Kobert  Howie  do  anything  with  the  money? — He  took  the  number 
of  the  notes  and  the  date  of  the  sovereigns. 

1493.  Were  those  notes  which  he  took  the  numbers  of  the  same  notes  you  had 
received  from  Dr.  Webster  ? — Yes,  and  he  sealed  them  up  in  a  paper ;  he  put  his 
seal  on,  and  I  put  mine  on,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  on  either  of  us  in 
opening  it. 

1494.  Was  Stebbings  present  when  Howie  took  the  numbers  of  your  notes  and 
the  dates  of  the  sovereigns,  and  sealed  them  up  in  a  parcel  ? — I  believe  be  was. 

1495.  Did  you  see  Howie  seal  up  any  other  notes  than  those  of  your  own? — 
Yes. 

1496.  Who  produced  those  notes  ? — Mr.  Stebbings. 

1497.  What 
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1497.  What  notes  did  he  produce;  how  many? — Two  5/.  notes,  and  two 
sovereigns. 

1498.  £Md  Howie  take  the  numbers  of  those  notes  hi  the  same  manner? — 
Yes. 

1499.  And  die  dates  of  the  sovereigns  ? — :Ye8. 

1500.  Then  did  he  seal  them  as  he  had  9ea)ed  yours? — I  believe  he  did. 

1501.  When  he  had  sealed  your  notes  and  sovereigns  up,  did  he  deUver  them  to 
you  ? — Yes» 

1502.  Did  you,  the  next  day,  present  yourself  at  the  hustings  r — Yes. 

1503.  Did  you  take  the  parcel  with  you  ? — I  handed  it  up  to  the  mayor. 

1504.  Did  the  mayor  ask  you  what  the  parcel  was  ?— Yes. 

1505.  Do  you  remember  the  answer  you  gave  to  the  mayor? — Yes^ 

1506.  What  was  it? — I  told  him  that  it  was  given  to  me.  by  Dr.  Webster  to 
induce  me  to  vote  for  Lord  Listowel,  but  I  should  vote  for  Benjamin  Bond 
CabbeU. 

1507.  Did  the  mayor  open  the  parcel  ? — Yes^ 

1508.  Then  you,  I  believe,  took  the  bribery  oath,  and  gave  your  vote  for  Mr. 
Cabbell?— Yes. 

1509.  Leaving  the  notes  and  sovereigns  in  the  possession  of  the  mayor  ?— Yes. 

,  1510.  You  have  already  told  me  that  the  parcel  you  so  delivered  to  the  mayor 
was  the  same  parcel  that  had  been  sealed  by  Howie,  with  your  seal  and  his  seal  ? 
»-— Yes ;  it  was  never  out  of  my  possession  till  I  went  to  the  mayor. 

151 1.  You  say  you  are  a  true  Blue ;  have  you  generally  been  of  that  opinion  ? — 
Always,  except  once  that  I  voted  for  Sir  Francis  Vincent. 


Robert  Adam$. 
119  March  1841. 


Cross-examined  by  Mn  Austin, 

1512.  Were  you  canvassed  at  the  last  election  by  Mn  Cabbell  ?— Yes. 

1513.  What  day  ?-^I  am  sure  I  cannot  say ;  the  first  day  they  came  I  was  on 
the  canvass  with  Mr.  Cabbell  all  the  time;  I  canvassed  with  lum. 

1514.  Did  I  understand  you   Mr.  Cabbell  canvassed  you  on  the  first  day  he 
came? — He  sent  for  me  to  the  Verulam  Arms  to  breakfast  with  him. 

1515.  Whom  did  he  send  to  you  r-^I  do  not  know ;  he  sent  a  note  to  me. 

1516.  Signed  by  himself? — I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  signed  by  himself  or 
the  committee. 

1517.  But,  either  signed  by  himself  or  his  committee,  he  sent  a  note  to  you  ? — 
Ves,  the  next  morning  to  join  him  on  the  canvass^ 

1518.  Was  that  on  the  Wednesday  f — The  first  day  that  Mr.  Cabbell  came 
to  canvass  the  borough. 

1519*  When  did  you  first  see  Lord  Listowel  ? — The  first  day  he  came  down. 

1520.  What  day  was  that  r — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say» 

1521.  Was  it  the  Thursday  ? — I  forget  I  am  sure. 

152:4.  Or  was  it  the  Friday  ? — I  am  sure  I  forget  the  day  it  was. 
1523.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Cabbell  the  day  before  you  saw  Lord  Listowel  ? — Yes. 
1524*  What  time  in  the  morning  did  you  get  the  note  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know. 

1525.  About  what  time? — Between  six  and  seven. 

1526.  In  the  morning  ? —Yes. 

1527*  Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  on  the  Thursday  you  got  the  note?-^It 
was  the  first  day  that  Mr.  Cabbell  was  there. 

1528.  Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — I  think  it  wasi 

1529.  Did  you  go? — ^Yes. 

1530.  Whftt  o'clock  did  you  go? — I  cannot  say;  as  soon  as  I  hi^l  cleaned 
myself  and  got  myself  ready. 

1531.  You  went  and  break&sted  there? — Yes* 

1532.  You  did  breakfast  there  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

^533*  Whom  did  you  breakfast  with  ? — Mr.  Cabbell  and  the  party. 

'534*  Was  Mr.  Cabbell  at  the  same  table? — I  believe  he  were. 

1535.  Do  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 

15364  Tell  me  who,  besides  Mr.  CabbelU  was  at  the  table  i — Mr.  Wingravc 
and  Mr.  Blagg ;  I  camiot  say  who  the  otiiers  were. 

1537*  Were  you  introduced  to  Mr.  Cabbell ;  you  know  what  I  mean  by  that? 
**^Yes. 

1538.  Were  you  introduced  to  him  f — Yes^^ 

I  1539- By 
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'539*  By  whom  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say  who  it  was  ;  it  was  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present ;  I  do  not  know  which  it  were.  t 

1540.  Did  you  promise  him  your  vote  ? — Yes.- 

1541.  Upon  that  occasion  ? — Yes. 

1542.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  had  promised  Mr.  Cabbeli  your  vote 
early  on  the  nu)rning  after  the  writ  was  moved  for  in  Parliament  ?-— Yes. 

1543.  And  before  Lord  Listowel  was  ever  heard  of  in  St.  Alban's? — Yes« 

1544.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Quin  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

1545.  Was  he  at  the  breakfast? — I  believe  he  were. 

1546.  Do  you  not  know  it? — I  believe  he  were. 

1547.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it? — No. 

1548.  Was  he  or  was  he  not  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

1549.  Committee.^  Was  he  there  or  not;  if  you  know  it,  say  so?— I  cannot 


say. 


-He  was  there  some  part 


1550.  Mr,  Austin.']  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it?- 
of  the  day. 

1551.  Have  you  any  doubt  he  was  there  at  breakfast? — No,  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  there  or  not ;  there  was  most  of  the  committee  there. 

1552.  And  Mr.  Quin,  you  believe,  was  there  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

1553.  Did  you  go  out  canvassing  with  Mr.  Cabbell  on  that  day  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

1554.  Did  Kir.  Quin  go  with  him  ? — Yes. 

1555.  What  street  does  Mr.  Quin  live  in  at  St.  Alban's? — I  do  not  know;  be 
does  not  live  in  St.  Alban's,  I  believe.  ^ 

1556.  Does  not  he  live  in  St.  Alban's  r  Did  you  ever  see  him  before  that  day  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

1557.  Did  you  not  see  him  before? — I  do  not  know  that  1  did. 

1558.  Is  he  not  a  St.  Alban's  man  ? — No,  I  believe  not. 

1559.  Do  you  know  where  he  comes  from  ?—  No,  I  do  not. 

1560.  Did  you  ever  hear  where  he  came  from  ? — No,  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

1 561.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

1562.  And  the  next  day? — Yes. 

1 563.  And  the  day  after  that  ? — Yes.  » 

1564.  And  every  day  till  the  election  was  over?— Yes. 

1565.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Cabbell  every  day  till  the  election  was  over? — Yes. 
H66.  Did  you  canvass  with  him  every  day  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

1567.  Did  you  go  round  the  town? — ^Yes. 

1568.  Asking  persons  for  their  votes? — ^Yes. 

1569.  With  Mr-  Cabbell  ?— Yes. 

1570.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  were  not  incessantly  occupied  from 
the  time  that  Mr.  Cabbell  first  sent  for  you,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  till  the  election  was  over  ? — Except  when  I  was  in  bed. 

1571.  Occupied  on  Mr.  Cabbell's  side?— Yes. 

1572.  What  colours  did  Mr.  Cabbell  wear  at  the  election  ? — True  blue. 

1573.  Did  you  wear  the  true-blue  colour  ? — Yes. 

1574.  Just  hold  up  your  hat;  is  that  the  colour  (ji>ointing  to  the  WitMss^s 
watch-ribbofi)  ? — Yes. 

1575.  Did  you  wear  that  ribbon  on  those  occasions  ? — Yes. 

1576.  Did  you  wear  that  ribbon  all  the  time  ?— ^Yes. 

1577.  Had  you  a  cockade  in  your  hat? — No. 

1578.  You  had  not?— No. 

1579.  0°  ^^^t  ^^y  ^^d  y^"  *^y  y^^  ^^^  ^^*  Webster? — Friday,  I  think,  Ivas 
the  first  day  I  saw  him. 

1580.  Committee.]  When  do  you  mean  the  first  day;  do  you  mean  the  day 
you  went  to  his  house  ? — No. 

1581.  Mr.  Austin.]  What  day  did  you  go  to  his  house  ? — On  the  Monday. 

1582.  Was  that  the  nomination  day  ? — Yes. 

1583.  What  o clock  ot  the  day  was  it? — Some  time  in  the  mornings  before 
12  o'clock. 

1584.  That  will  not  do? — 1  am  sure  I  cannot  say.- 

1585.  What  time  before  1-2  o'clock? — I  cannot  say. 

1586.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  you  can  fix  no  hour  before  12 
o^clock? — No,  not  just  precisely. 

1587.  Had  you  had  your  breakfast? — ^Yes. 
1^88.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Quin  before  breakfast  ? — Yes. 
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1589.  Ami  the  night  before  that? — Yes. 

1590.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Webster's  house  ? — Yes. 

1591.  You  went  there  of  your  own  accord? — No,  he  asked  me  to  walk  in* 

1592.  I  ask  you  whether  you  went  to  his  house  of  your  own  accord  r— He 
asked  me  to  go  with  him,  and  I  went  with  him. 

1593.  Where  did  he  ask  you  to  go  with  him? — In  the  street,  very  near  his 


ihouse« 

1594- 
Yes. 

1595- 
say. 


Did  you  go  to  the  place  where  you  met  him,  of  your  own  accord  ? — 
How  long  was  that  after  you  bad  seen  Mr.  Quin? — I  am  sure  I  cannot 


1596.  Try  and  recollect  how  long  it  was? — I  cannot ^ay. 

1597.  Had  you  seen  bim  that  morning  ? — Yes, 

1598.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  to  that  place  by  Mr.  Quin's  direction? 
Answer  that  question.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  to  that  place  by  Mr.  Quin's 
direction  ?  (the  Witness  hesitated.)  Answer  the  question  ;  did  you,  or  did  you 
not  ? — I  did  by  Mr.  Wingrave*s. 

1599.  Was  Mr.  Wingrave  one  of  the  committee? — Yes;  at  least  he  was  on 
the  canvass  with  us. 

1600.  Is  he  a  St.  Alban's  man  r — Yes. 

1601.  What  is  he  f — A  plait  dealer;  a  straw-plait  dealer. 

1602.  Where  did  Mr.  Wingrave  give  you  this  direction?— At  the  Verulam 
Arms* 

1603.  In  the  committee-room  r — I  cannot  say  whether  in  the  coiomittee-room. 

1604.  Yes,  you  can  ;  was  it  in  the  commitlee-room  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

1605.  Have  you  any  doubt  it  was  ? — Not  at  all. 

1606.  Was  Mr.  Quin  by  at  the  time? — I  cannot  say ;  he  was  in  the  room, 
1  believe. 

1607.  Have  you  any  doubt  he  was  in  the  room  ? — No. 

1608.  Will  you  swear  that  Mr.  Quin  was  not  talking  with  you  and  Mr.  Win- 
grave at  the  time  you  received  the  direction  ? — I  cannot  say  that  he  were. 

1609.  Will  you  swear  that  he  was  not  r — No  ;  I  cannot  say. 

1610.  Did  Quin  talk  with  Wingrave  in  the  committee-room,  at  any  time? 
— Yes. 

1611.  How  long  was  it  before  you  went  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Webster  saw 
you,  that  you  got  that  direction  from  Mr.  Wingrave  ? — A  very  little  time. 

1612.  How  many  minutes? — Not  an  hour,  I  should  think. 

1613.  Was  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  will  you  swear  it  was  10  minutes  ? — Yes. 

1614.  Was  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ? — I  should  think  it  were. 

1615.  How  far  is  it  from  the  Verulam  Arms  committee-room  to  the  place  you 
saw  Mr.  Webster? — Perhaps  200  or .300  yards. 

1616.  Did  you  go  to  any  other  place  in  the  meantime? — Only  the  street. 

1617.  After  getting  the  direction,  you  went  from  the  Verulam  Anns  to  the 
place  where  you  saw  Mr.  Webster;  is  that  it? — I  went  Irom  the  Verulam  Arms 
till  I  saw  Mr.  Webster  in  the  street,  and  then  we  went  into  the  house  together. 

1618.  When  you  had  been  into  Mr.  Webster's  house,  according  to  your  story, 
did  you  go  back  to  the  Verulam  Arms  ? — Yes. 

1619.  Immediately  J  did  you  not  go  straight  to  the  Verulam  Arms? — Yes, 
I  did,  round  the  corner. 

1620.  And  therefore  not  straight:  did  you  see  Mr.  Wingrave  th^reP-rYes. 

1621.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Quin  there? — 1  believe  I  did. 

1622.  Have  jou  any  doubt  of  it? — No. 

1623.  Had  you  seen  Stebbings  in  the  meantime? — Yes. 

1624.  Had  you  known  Stebbings  before? — Yes. 

1625.  Had  Stebbings  seen  Mr.  Quin? — Yes. 

1626.  And  Mr.  Wingrave? — Yes. 

1627.  Was  he  with  you  at  the  time  you  got  the  direction  from  Mr.  Wingraye? 
— I  believe  he  were. 

1628.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  was  with  you? — I  believe  he  were.. 

1629.  Have  you  any  doubt  he  was  with  you  ? — No. 

1630.  Now  go  back  a  htlle,  will  you  ;  where  had  you  con^e  from  that  morn- 
ing when  you  went  to  the  commitlee-room  to  meet  Mr.  Wingrave  and  Mr. Quin? 
— I  came  from  home. 

1631.  Did  you  go  alone  to  the  committee  ? — Yes,  I  did* 

12  1632.  Had 


Bohert  Adams. 
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Spbert  Adams.  1632.  Had  you  had  a  note  or  any  message  from  Mr.  Quin  or  Mr.  Wingrtive  ? 

' —       —No. 

89 March  1841.        1633.  ^"^  y^"  ^^^^  Stebbings  at  the  committee-room? — No,  in  the  street. 

1634.  Did  you  take  him  with  you  to  the  committee-room? — No;  I  met  him 
in  the  street,  and  took  him  to  Dr.  Webster's  with  roe ;  we  went  together. 

1635.  You  saw  Stebbings  after  you  had  been  to  the  committee-room  I — Yes. 

1636.  What  do  you  mean  by  telling  the  Committee  that  Stebbings  was  with 
you  when  Mr.  Wingrave  had  the  conversation  with  you? — We  both  went 
together. 

1637.  Did  you  go  both  back  together  to  the  Verulam  Arms  ?— Yes. 

1638.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wingrave  and  Mr.  Quin  together  then? — Yes. 

1639.  ^^^^  ^^  y^"  ^ — Y®*- 

1640.  And  they  both  spoke  to  you? — Yes  ;  and  they  saw  the  notes. 

1641.  Do  you  remember  leaving  the  poll ? — Yes;  in  a  hurry. 

1642.  Where  did  you  go  to  ? — I  went  to  Hertford,  to  be  taken  care  of. 

1643.  What  was  the  matter  with  you? — In  case  I  should  have  my  brains 
knocked  out ;  I  was  threatened  for  it. 

1644.  You  were  threatened  ? — Yes. 

1645.  Were  you  threatened  when  you  went  away  from  the  poll  ? — Yes;  that 
they  would  murder  me,  some  of  them. 

1646.  You  were  afraid  of  that? — Yes  ;  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Nicholson^s,  to  be 
taken  care  of. 

1647.  Before  you  got  to  Nicholson's,  you  say  you  were  afraid  of  being  mur- 
dered ? — Yes. 

1648.  What  for? — Because  I  had  done  my  duty 

1649.  ^^  people  get  murdered  in  St.  Alban's  for  doing  their  duty.^ — It 
appeared  like  it,  if  I  had  not  gone  away  ;  I  was  threatened. 

1650.  Or  is  it  because  you  do  not  enjoy  the  best  reputation  at  St.  Al ban's; 
how  is  that  ? — There  are  some  people  that  have  a  little  animosity  against  me,  I 
think. 

1651.  Did  that  animosity  spring  up  so  suddenly  between  the  time  of  your  going 
to  the  poll  and  going  to  Nicholson's  ? — Yes  ;  as  soon  as  I  had  polled,  they  were 
rather  vexed,  some  of  Lord  Listowel's  party,  because  I  had  done  my  duty. 

1652.  Let  us  go  to  Hertford,  to  Mr.  Nicholson's;  how  came  you  to  go  there? 
—To  be  taken  care  of. 

1653.  How  came  you  to  go  ? — I  went  there  to  be  taken  care  of. 

1654.  Who  sent  you  there?— I  went  along  with  Mr.  Serang;  he  took  me* 

1655.  Did  you  yourself  propose  to  go  to  Hertford  ? — Yes. 

1656.  Do  you  swear  that? — I  proposed  to  go  out  of  the  town  ;  I  knew  I  was 
not  safe  there. 

1657.  Do  you  intend  to  swear  before  this  Committee,  that  it  was  not  arranged 
before  you  went  to  the  poll  that  you  should  go  out  of  the  town  ? — No,  it  was  not ; 
for  I  did  not  know  anything  where  I  was  going,  or  I  should  not  have  gone  in  the 
way  I  did. 

1658.  How  did  you  go  ? — I  went  as  far  as  the  Reformer  in  a  postchaise,  and 
then  Mr.  Serang  took  me  in  his  horse  and  gig. 

1659.  You  went  to  where? — ^Tbe  Reformer  public-house. 
i66o.  Who  procured  the  chaise  for  you  ? — I  cannot  say. 

1661.  Did  you  order  it  r — I  cannot  say  who  did. 

1662.  Did  you  pay  for  it  ? — No ;  I  dare  say  Mr.  Serang  did. 

1 663.  You  have  never  been  asked  for  the  money  ? — No. 

1664.  Did  you  breakfast  at  the  Verulam  Arms  more  than  once  ? — No ;  I  do  not 
believe  I  did. 

1665.  Did  you  dine  there  more  than  once? — I  do  not  think  I  dined  there 
at  all. 

1666.  Had  you  anything  besides  breakfast  at  the  Verulam  Arms? — I  cannot 
say. 

1667.  Did  you  ever  pay  for  what  you  had  there? — No. 

1668.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  for  it? — No. 

1669.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Hertford? — A  week  or  about. 

1670.  With  Mr.  Nicholson? — No. 

1671.  Where  then  ? — Wiih  a  friend  of  his,  where  he  recommended  me. 

1672.  Who  is  Mr.  Nicholson? — An  attorney. 

1673.  Is  he  an  old  friend  of  yours? — No. 

1674.  Did 
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Did  you  borrow  any  money  ? — Yes. 

Of  whom? — Of  Mr*  Serang;  he  took  me  away  without  any  in  my 

Where  did  Mn  Serang  live  ? — At  St.  Alban's. 
What  did  you  borrow  ? — Half  a  sovereign. 


1674.  Did  you  ever  see  him  before?— No,  not  before  that  time. 

1675.  You  lived  a  week  at  that  place  at  Hertford  ? — ^Yes,  or  thereabout. 

1676.  You  say  you  did  not  know  Mr.  Nicholson? — I  know  him  now, 

1677.  You  say  he  is  an  attorney? — Yes. 

1678.  Do  you  not  know  he  is  jLord  Salisbury's  electioneering  agent  at  Hert- 
ford ?— No,  I  do  not. 

1679.  Do  you  now  know  it? — Yes,  I  do  now  ;  I  did  not  then. 

1680.  What  did  your  lodging  cost  at  Hertford? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

1681.  Have  you  paid  for  it? — No. 

1682.  Have  you  been  asked  to  pay  for  it  ? — Not  at  present* 

1 683.  Do  you  expect  to  pay  for  it  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

1684.  You  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

1685.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  before  this  Committee,  you  mean  to  pay  for  that 
lovlging  out  of  your  pocket? — Yes. 

1686.  Do  you  expect  to  be  supplied  with  the  money  to  pay  for  it? — No,  I 
have  money  of  my  own. 

1687.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  expect  to  pav  for  it  yourself? — Yes, 

1 688.  Why  has  that  not  been  done  already  ? — because  I  had  not  got  the  money 
with  me 

1689. 
1690. 
pocket. 
1691. 
1692. 

1693.  Any  morer — No. 

1694.  Have  you  repaid  it? — ^No,  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

1695.  Who  furnished  you  with  meat  and  drink  at  Hertford? — At  the  house 
I  was  lodging  at. 

1696.  Tbey  brought  you  what  you  wanted? — Yes. 

1697.  Breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped  there  every  day? — Sometimes. 

1698.  Did  you  drink  anything  ? — I  do  not  think  a  person  could  do  very  well 
without  drink. 

1699.  Did  you  drink? — Yes. 

1700.  Beer?— Just  what  I  thought  proper. 

1701.  And  what  quantity  you  thought  proper? — Yes,  and  no  more 

1702.  Where  did  you  go  to  after  you  left  Hertford  ? — I  came  to  London. 

1703.  Did  you  come  alone  ? — No# 

1 704.  With  whom  did  you  come  ? — ^With  a  person  I  was  lodging  with^ 

1705.  What  is  his  name? — I  forget  his  name. 

1706.  Do  you  mean  the  person  at  Hertford  you  lodj^  with? — Yes. 

1707.  You  came  up  in  his  custody? — I  came  up  with  him,  and  he  got  me  a 
lodging. 

1708.  Where  is  that  lodging? — I  will  soon  tell  you,  it  is  in  Charles-square, 
Hoxton. 

1709.  You  have  lived  there  ever  since,  have  you? — Yes,  till  I  came  to  this  inn 
where  I  am  now. 

1710.  You  have  come  to  a  new  inn  ? — Yes,  to  be  a  litde  handy. 

1711.  Is  that  the  inn  where  Mr.  Croocher  is;  do  you  know  Mr.  Croucber,  a 
short  stout  fat  man  ? — Yes,  I  know  him  ;  I  forget  the  name  of  the  inn. 

1712.  Did  you  pay  for  your  board  and  lodging  at  Hoxton? — Yes,  at  Hoxton 
I  have. 

1713«  How  much  did  you  pay  ?—  I  am  sure  1  forget;  I  never  took  any  account 
of  it. 

1714.  With  whose  money  did  you  pay  it? — With  my  own. 

1715.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? — From  my  own  estates. 

1716.  With  whom  was  it  you  lodged  at  Hoxton,  I  should  like  to  know  the 
number  ? — 1  will  soon  tell  you ;  Sealy,  Charl^s-^quare. 

1717.  Any  number? — ^No.  3. 

Mr.  Talbot.^  I  would  advise  you  to  change  your  lodging. 

1718.  Mr.  Austin.]  What  money  has  been  furnished  to  you? — I  am  sure 
]  cannot  say,  I  did  not  take  any  account  of  it^  when  1  wanted  it  I  sent  for  it 

1719.  Who  did  you  send  to  ? — To  my  sister. 

1720.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  happen  to  enjoy  any  other  name  in  St  Alban's  besides 

1 3  that 


Robert  AdrnM. 
09  March  184J. 
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Robert  Adams,     that  of  Robert  Adams;  do  they  call  you  by  ony  nick-name  ? — They  may  call  me 

'  what  ihey  think  proper. 

«9Mtrchi84i.        1721.  Do  they  call  you  any  nick-name? — They  may  call  me  any  name  they 
like. 

1722.  Do  they  call  you  any  nick-name? — Yes. 

1723.  Tell  the  Committee  what  names  they  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  you  ?— 
I  cannot  think  of  them,  they  are  so  many. 

1724.  Are  they  flattering  names  or  disagreeable? — ^When  they  pick  out  a 
name  that  is  not  your  own  name,  it  is  very  seldom  they  are  agreeable  names. 

1725.  You  need  not  wink  your  eye  in  that  way  ? — It  is  a  way  I  have  got ;  I  am 
apt  to  squint  sometimes. 

1726.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  you  cannot  say  by  what  nick* name 
you  pass  at  St.  Alban's? — I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  mentioning  many  of  them. 

1727.  Do  they  happen  to  call  you  **  Lying  Adams"? — ^They  may  call  me  what 
they  think  proper,  it  does  not  affect  me,  so  that  they  do  not  call  me  too  late  for 
my  meals. 

1728.  Do  they  call  you  "  Lying  Adams''? — Yes,  John  Allsides  calls,  me  so; 
and  that  is  the  name  I  call  him. 

1729.  Do  not  other  people  at  St.  Alban's  call  you  "  Lying  Adams  "? — I  cannot 
say ;  I  have  heard  many  curious  names  I  have  been  called ;  I  do  not  take  notice 
•pf  them,  I  may  do  nothing  else. 

1730.  Will  you  swear  you  have  not  been  habitually  called  *^  Lying  Adams*'  at 
St.  Alban's  ?— They  may  call  me  a  liar,  or  an  honest  man,  or  what  they  like. 

1731.  Will  you  s\\ear  they- do  not  call  you  *'  Lying.  Adams  "  ? — They  may  call 
me  what  they  like. 

1732.  Will  you  Bwear  they  have  not  done  so? — ^They  have. 

'  1733.  Will  you  swear  they  have  not,  Sov  many  years  past,  called  you  •*  Lying 
Adams  "  in  St.  Alban's  ? — ^Yes,  they  may;  I  did  not  take  notice. 

1 734.  Have  you  lived  at  Aylesbury  ? — Yes. 

1735.  Will  you  swear  they  have  not  called  you  "  Lying  Adams":  at  Aylesbury"? 
' — ^^People  may  call  me  what  they  like ;  I  can  speak  the  truth. 

1736.  Will  you  say  they  did  not  call  you  ^*  Lying  Adams"  at -Aylesbury. ? — 
Yes,  1  dare  say  they  have,  but  it  is  all  the  same ;  I  can  speak  the  truth. 

1737.  Do  you  know  Samuel  Gibb? — Yes,  a  very  good  sort  of  man;  he  does 
not  call  me  a  liar;  I  think  I  am  like  him»  an  honest  man. 

1738.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  the  same  workshop  with  hitn  ?— Yes,  and 
many  a  joke  we  have  had  together. 

1 739..  Where  did  you  work  with  him  ?— At  Aylesl>ur\\ 

1740.  Did  Samuel  Gibb  use  to  mark  up  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  workshop  every 
day  the  number  of  lies  you  told  in  a  day? — No,  1  do  not  believe  he  did. 

1741.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ? — I  cannot  enter  into  workshop  concerns; 
I  think  it  is  ridiculous  ever  saying  anything  that  transpires  in  a  workshop. 

1742.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  mark  up  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  workshop 
the  number  of  lies  fQM  told  in  a  day  ? — I  do  not  know  it. 

1743.  Do  you  swear  it? — Yes,  1  can  swear  it. 

1744.  Do  you  swear  it? — I  cannot  remember  it;  but  I  know  there  had  been 
many  jokes  passed  that  I  never  thought  of  beinjs;  made  public,  nothing  like  it. 

1 745.  Will  you  swear  that  Gibb  did  not  do  it  ? — No,  I  will  not. 

1746.  Will  you  swear  that  Gibb  did  not  do  it?— I  do  not  recollect  it. 

i  1 747.  Will  you  swear  that  from  that  time  to  the  present  you  have  not  been 
always  called  at  St.  Alban's  .and  Aylesburv  by  the  name  of  "  Lying  Adams"? — 
Yes,  I  will  swear  it ;  1  was  not  always  called  «o ;  I  was  always  an  honest  roan, 
and  will  always  swear  to  the  truth. 

1748.  Have  you  ever  had  a  brace  of  pistols  in  your  possteieion? — Yes,  and  I 
have  got  them  in  my  possession  now. 

1749.  Did  you  ever  threaten  to  shoot  your  wife  ?^ — No,  I  like  her  too  well. 

1750.  Will  you  sw  ear  you  never  threatened  to  shoot  your  wife  ? — Yes,  I  wilh 
I  did  not  think  that  electioneering  matters  would  go  into  family  matters,  because 
I  happened  to  be  of  the  other  party. 

1751.  Will  you  swear  that  your  wife  did  not  take  the  pistols  away  from  you, 
and  give  them  to  the  constable? — 'Yes,  I  will ;  she  does  not  likie  the  look  of  them ; 
she  never  had  them  in  her  hand. 

1752.  Will  you  swear  they  were  not  taken  from  you? — Yes,  I  will;  they  are 
always  under  lock  and  key,  except  I  uo  out  into  die  country. 
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1 753.  Do  you  remember  fastening  those  pistols  to  your  door,  six  months  ago  ? 
— I  never  did. 

1754.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Durham  ? — Yes. 

1755.  You  swear  you  did  not  fasten  those  pistols  to  the  door,  six  months  ago? 
— ^Yes,  I  will :  It  was  when  they  broke  my  door  open ;  it  was  John  Allsides  ;  when 
they  knocked  me  down  in  the  street.  .       . 

1756.  When  did  that  afiair  of  Allsides's  take  place  ? — I  cannot  say ;  a  long  while 
ago. 

^757-  More  than  six  months  ago? — Yes,  before  I  left  St.  Alban's,  nine  y^ars 
ago.  There  is  a  warrant  out  against  the  son,  but  they  will  never  take  him  ;  he 
knocked  me  down,  and  swore  I  knocked  his  father  down ;  but  I,  Qever  tpuched 
him  ;  I  did  not  think  it  would  come  to  family  affairs  in  this  way,  so  close  as 
that. 

1758.  Are  you  a  freeman  of  St.  Alban's? — Yes. 

1759.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — Some  years ;  20  years,  I  should  think. 

1760.  Did  you  become  a  freeman  from  serving  an  apprenticeship? — I  pur- 
chased it. 

1761.  Did  they  sell  the  freedom  formerly  ?' — Yes. 


Robert  Adams. 
29  Mftfch  1841. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

1762.  Is  Samuel  Gibb  alive  now  ? — I  hope  he  is. 

1763.  As  far  as  you  know  ? — Yes. 

1 764.  Were  you  on  good  terms  with  him  up  to  the  time  you  saw  him  last  ? — 
Yes,  and  always  have  been. 

1765.  Therefore,  whatever  jokes  may  have  passed  at  the  workshop,  did  they 
ever  interrupt  the  good  understanding  between  you  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

1 766.  What  is  the  name  of  this  person  you  call  John  Allsides  ;  what  is  his  real 
name  ?—  I  gave  it  him  because  he  was  of  the  three  parties,  and  took  money  of  the 
candidates. 

1 767.  What  is  his  name  ? — John  Galer ;  brother-in-law  of  my  wife. 

1768.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Fairthorn  ? — Yes. 

1 769.  He  IS  an  active  partisan  on  the  Blue  side  ? — Yes ;  he  served  lae  with  a 
copy  of  a  writ  for  John  Allsides. 

1770.  The  man  you  call  John  Allsides?— Yes. 

1771.  Was  that  shortly  before  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

1772.  Within  a  reasonable  time  of  the  last  election  ? — Not  a  great  while.;  for 
^xk  old  woman's  annuity  which  he  had  no  business  with. 

1773.  You  say  you  went  to  the  committee-room  at  the  Verulam  Arms  before 
you  set  out  to  go  to  Dr.  Webster's  house  on  the  Monday  morning  ? — Yes. 

1774.  Was  Stebbing  with  you  before  you  set  out  to  go  to  Mr.  Webster's  ;  was 
he  at  the  Verulam  Arms? — I  believe  we  were  there,  but  we  did  not  go  together, 
I  believe. 

1775.  Where  did  you  fall  in  with  Stebbings? — Somewhere  in  the  street. 

1776.  Then  you  and  he  together  went  down  to  Mr.  Webster's,  near  Mr.  Web- 
ster's house  ? — Yes. 

1777.  And  he  came  out  and  beckoned  you  in,  and  then  that  passed  .which  you 
have  told  us  ? — Yes. 

1778.  You  have  said,  when  you  made  this  disclosure  at  the  hustings,  the  people 
around  threatened  you  ? — Yes. 

1 779.  Can  you  mention  any  particular  person  who  threatened  you  ? — I  could 
hear  it  when  I  was  on  the  hustings,  but  I  could  not  say  who  they  were. 

1780.  On  that  account,  you  were  desirous  to  be  removed  from  St,  Alban's?— r 
Certainly. 

1781.  And  you  were  taken  in  the  manner  you  have  spoken  of,  and  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  way  since  that  time  ? — ^Yes. 

1782.  Were  you  desirous  to  be  taken  from  St.  Alban's,  in  conseqqence  of  the 
violence  you  had  heard  threatened  ? — 

Mr.  Cockburn  objected  to  the  question. 

The  question  was  waived. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


219. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  Eleven  o'clock. 
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Mortis^  30*  die  Martii^  1841. 


£•  A.  SANFORD,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


The  Names  of  the  Committee  were  called  over ; — ^All  the  Members  present* 

Robert  HcwU  was  again  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn^  was  further  Examined 

by  Mrs  Hildyard,  as  follows : 

Robert  Htme.         1783.  WERE  you  on  Monday,  the  day  of  the  nomination,  at  Mrs.  Kent^s 
'  drinking  tea  in  the  evening  ? — I  was. 

30  March  1841.        ^^^^  Dj^j  Adams  and  Stebbing  come  there  ?— Ves,  they  did. 

1785.  About  what  hour  was  it? — From  six  to  seven  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect. 

1786.  Did  Adams  show  you  anything  ? — He  did. 

1787.  What  was  it  that  Adams  "showed  you? — He  showed  me  two  5/.  notes 
and  two  sovereigns. 

1788.  Can  you  give  us  the  numbers  and  description  of  those  notes? — lean., 

1789.  Did  you  take  the  numbers  and  description  of  the  notes  at  the  time  ?— 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  witness  stating  the  numbers  of  the  notes, 
and  insisted  that  the  notes  must  be  produced,  as  a  note  was  a  written  or 
printed  instrument;  and  that  before  secondary  evidence  could  be  given  of  the 
contents  of  a  written  or  printed  document,  it  must  be  shown  to  be  lost  or 
kept  back,  or  destroyed. 

Mr.'Bildyard  contended  that  the  doctrine  alluded  to  by  Mr*  Cockbum  did 
not  apply  to  a  case  of  this  sort;  that  as  Adams  had  been  examined,  and  bad 
proved  he  received  certain  notes  from  Mr.  Webster,  and  that  the  present 
witness  Howie  had  taken  down  the  numbers  of  the  notes,  and  that  Mr.  Austin 
had  not  objected  to  a  reference  to  the  notes,  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
issued  by  Mr.  Muskett^s  hank,  that  he  was  about  to  prove  the  numbers  of  the 
notes  by  the  witness  who  at  the  time  took  down  the  number. 

Mr.  Cockbum  was  heard  in  reply,  and  urged  that  the  rule  for  which  he 
contended  was  of  universal  application ;  that  the  notes  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  mayor,  and  might  be  produced. 

The  Committee  decided  that  the  question  could  not  be  put* 

Robert  Howie  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr*  Hiidyardi 

as  follows : 

1790—1*  Did  you  take  the  numbers  of  the  notes  ? — YeSj  I  did. 

1 792.  Did  you  take  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  the  not€$  had  been  entered  P 
— Yes,  Idid. 

1793.  And  the  date  of  the  note? — I  beg  pardon,  perhaps  I  am  wrong;  do  you 
mean  the  indorsing  of  the  note  ? 

1794*  No;  I  suppose  the  note  was  entered  by  some  clerk.  Did  you  take  the 
nun>bers'  and  the  name  of  the  clerk  by  whom  they  had  been  issued  ? — I  took  the 
number  and  the  date  of  the  note,  and  the  bank  by  which  it  was  issued,  but  not  the 
name  of  any  clerk« 

1795.  When  you  had  done  so^  what  did  you  do  with  the  notes  and  sovereigns^ 
«^I  had  a  piece  of  paper  brought  me,  a  haUf  sheets  and  I  wrote  my  own  name  on 
the  paper  1  I  enclosed  the  two  5  /*  notes  and  two  sovereigns  in  the  paper ;  Mr. 
Adams  sealed  the  small  parcel  with  his  own  seal,  in  the  centre ;  1  sealed  it  at  both 
ends  with  a  seal  belonging  to  Mr.  or  Mrs*  Kent,  with  their  initials  on  iti 

1796.  What  did  you  do  with  the  parcel  when  so  sealed  ? — ^The  parcel  was  never 
out  of  Adams*s  possession;  it  laid  upon  the  desk,  and  he  had  his  hand  upon  it  at  the 
time  I  sealed  it ;  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it  was  never  out  of  \^r.  Adams's  pos- 
session. 
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1797.  What  became  of  it  when  it  was  so  sealed? — He  put  it  into  his  pocket 

1798.  Did  Stebbings  produce  anything? — Yes,  he  did, 

1799.  What  was  it  that  Stebbing  produced? — Two  5/.  notes  of  Mr.  Muskett's 
bank,  and  two  sovereigns. 

1 800.  Did  you  take  the  sanie  particulars  with  respect  to  those  notes  that  you 
had  done  with  respect  to  Adams  ? — I  did. 

Mr.  Cockbum  stated  he  took  for  granted  Mr.  Hildyard  intended  to  call 
Stebbing. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  he  was  about  to  call  Stebbing. 

i8oi»  Mr.  Hildyard.']  When  you  had  done  so,  what  did  you  do  with  them? — 
He  put  them  into  bis  pocket. 

1802.  You  have  only  said  you  took  the  same  particulars;  when  you  had  written 
down  the  particulars,  what  did  you  do  with  them  ? — I  enclosed  them  in  a  half 
sheet  of  paper,  in  the  same  way  I  had  done  Adams's,  and  sealed  them  in  the  same 
way,  and  delivered  them  to  Stebbing. 

1803.  Committee.']  You  took  the  number  and  dates,  and  the  bank  ? — Yes. 

1804.  What  you  did  with  Adams's  notes  you  did  with  Stebbing's? — Yes,  as 
near  as  I  possibly  could. 

1805.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  And  when  you  had  done  it  Stebbings  took  them,  the 
same  as  Adams  had  done  ? — Yes. 


Robert  Hotoie. 
30  March  1841 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cockbum. 

1806.  You  say  you  were  at  Mrs.  Kent's;  where  is  Mrs.  Kent's ?— Opposite 
the  Market-cross  at  St.  Alban's. 

1 807.  I  think  you  mentioned  Mr.  Kent ;  tliere  is  a  Mr.  Kent  ? — Yes. 

1808.  What  is. he? — A  grocer. 

1 809.  Does  he  take  an  active  part  in  the  elections  ? — He  does  not. 

1810.  He  is  a  voter? — Yes,  he  is, 

181 1.  Which  side  does  he  vote  upon  ? — Upon  the  Conservative  side. 

1812.  And  I  suppose  so  do  you? — Yes,  I  do. 

1813.  Do  you  take  a  warm  interest  in  those  matters? — Not  at  all  a  warm 
interest. 

1814;  You  always  vote  on  that  side? — I  have  always  voted  on  that  side. 

1815.  Have  you  not  made  yourself  active  in  electioneering  proceedings  ? — 
Not  particularly  active. 

181 6.  Have  you  canvassed  ? — I  have  not  canvassed. 

1817.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  committee  ? — I  was  not. 

1818.  Did  you  ever  attend  at  the  committee-room  ? — I  have  attended  at  the 
committee-room. 

1819.  How  often  in  the  course  of  the  election;  every  day? — No,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  attended  the  committee-room  at  all ;  I  may  say  there  was  hardly  a  com- 
mittee-room there. 

1820.  Did  you  attend  in  the  room? — ^I  am  in  the  habit  of  being  in  the  house 
every  day,  or  two  or  three  times  in  a  day  j  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  there  more 
than  two  or  three  times  then. 

1821.  Being  at  what  house? — ^Mr.  Kent's  house. 

1 822.  Did  you  attend  at  the  committee-room  of  Mr.  Cabbell  ? — ^There  was  no 
committee-room  there. 

1823.  Where? — At  Mr.  Kents. 

1824.  Was  there  a  committee  there  at  any  time  ? — No,  not  at  that  time,  nor  at 
any  \\mt  afterwards,  I  may  say ;  I  was  there  that  day  with  a  party  of  private 
friends  of  my  own. 

1 825.  Was  there  a  room  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  ? — Not  then. 

1826.  Was  there  any  room  there  used  for  the  election  proceedings  ? — The  room 
we  had  our  tea  in  was  intended  to  be  used  for  one. 

1827.  Was  it  so  used?— -I  do  not  think  there  was  any  writing  done  therCy  or 
that  Mr.  Cabbell  entered  the  room. 

1828.  Was  it  a  room  afterwards  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  in  any 
way  ?— rThere  might  be  members  there,  but  there  was  no  writing  done,  nor  any 
consultation  theret 

1 829.  Was  it  a  room  hired  for  the  purposes  of  the  election  ? — It  was  hired  in  a 
manner,  but  there  was  no  particular  contract. 

219.  K  1830.  There 
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1.830.  There  was  no  contract ;  how  was  it  hired  ? — 1  spoke  to  my  brother-in- 
law,  Kent,  to  know  if  we  could  have  it  if  it  was  wanted,  and  be  said  we  could. 

1831.  By  whose  direction  did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Kent? — My  own. 

1832.  Did  you  take  upon  yourself  to  hire  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  the  elec- 
tion?— Not  to  hire  it 

1833.  But  to  speak  about  it?— Yes,  I  haveu 

1 834.  Did  you  do  it  in  any  other  instance  ? — Yes,  I  had  before. 

1835.  Had  you  ever  hired  a  room  for  the  election? — It  has  been  had  before, 
and  I  spoke  to  the  person  that  then  bad  had  the  house. 

1 836.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  room  was  never  used  for  the  purposes  of 
the  election  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  was  directly. 

1837.  Can  you  say  it  was  indirectly? — I  cannot  say  there  was  none  of  Mr. 
Cabbell's  voters  there,  but  there  was  no  election  business  done  there  to  my  know- 
ledge, nor  any  writing. 

1838.  Where  was  it  doner — I  cannot  say. 

1839.  ^^  y^^  mean  to  represent,  without  any  instructions  from  anybody,  you 
went  to  hire  this  room  ? — I  had  no  instructions  from  any  one. 

1 840.  You  took  upon  yourself  to  go  to  your  brother-in-law  to  engage  this  room  ? 
—I  did. 

1 841 .  Had  you  communicated  to  anybody  your  intention  to  hire  that  room  ? — 
No. 

1842.  Did  you  communicate  to  any  one  that  you  had  spoken  to  your  brother- 
in-law  about  the  room  ? — I  cannot  say  I  did  not,  but  I  cannot  say  whom ;  but 
I  went  entirely  myself  to  know  if  we  could  have  the  room  if  it  was  wanted. 

1 843.  When  did  you  do  that  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  on  the  Satur- 
day night. 

1 844.  Before  this  Monday  ? — Yes. 

1845.  Your  brother-in-law  told  you  you  might  have  it  ? — Yes. 

1846.  Was  any  agreement  made  about  the  price? — There  was  not. 

1 847.  Can  you  say  that  the  room  was  not  used  by  the  voters  ? — I  cannot  say 
it  was  not  used  by  the  voters,  but  not  as  a  committee-room. 

1 848.  Was  it  used  by  the  voters  ? — There  were  voters  in  it. 

1849.  What  were  they  there  for? — I  cannot  say. 

1850.  Were  they  collected  there  previous  to  polling? — No,  not  then 

1851.  You  say  there  were  a  few  private  friends  there  to  tea;  tell  me  how  many  ? 
— There  might  be  about  six  or  seven. 

1852.  Gentlemen  or  ladies  ? — Gentlemen  and  ladies. 

1 853.  It  was  not  an  electioneering  party  ? — ^There  was  not  a  voter  in  the  room 
before  Adams  and  Stebbing  came  in. 

1 854.  Did  you  know  beforehand  that  Adams  and  Stebbing  would  be  there 
that  evening? — No,  I  did  not. 

1855.  Were  Adams  and  Stebbing  friends  of  yours? — I  have  been  most  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  them  many  years. 

1 856.  Did  they  come  to  see  you  or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

1857.  Are  they  friends  of  theirs  too? — Yes,  particularly  Stebbing. 

1858.  What  hour  in  the  evening  was  it  that  Adams  and  Stebbing  came  there  ? 
— Between  six  and  seven. 

1 859.  Did  Adams  and  Stebbing  show  you  those  notes ;  did  they  make  any 
statement  to  you  at  the  time  they  showed  you  the  notes  ? — They  told  me  that 
when  they  had  them,  and  who  from. 

i860.  I  merely  asked  you  whether  they  made  any  statement? — That  was  the 
statement  they  made. 

1861.  Did  they  make  that  statement  to  you  alone,  or  did  they  make  it  to  the 
other  persons  present? — They  made  the  statement  to  me  alone  in  the  first 
instance. 

1862.  Where  was  it  they  made  that  statement ;  in  the  room,  or  did  you  go  out 
anywhere  ? — They  took  me  out  into  another  room. 

1863.  Where  was  that  room? — A  room  nearly  adjoining  the  room  we  were 
sitting  in,  about  as  far  from  it  as  the  width  of  this  room. 

1 864.  Committee^  Did  you  go  up  stairs  ? — No,  it  was  down  stairs  a  few  steps. 

1865.  Mr.  Cockburru]  Did  that  room  lie  at  the  front  or  the  back  of  the 
house  ? — Towards  the  back  of  the  house. 

1866.  Was  it  a  sitting-room  or  a  parlour,  or  what  ? — It  was  a  sort  of  bed-room, 
or  sitting-room. 

1867.  What 
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1 867.  Wbat  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — It  is  a  room  not  used  for  a  bed-room  or 
sitting-room  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  store-room. 

1868.  Was  there  any  bed  in  it  ? — No. 

1 869.  What  is  there  in  it ;  anything  but  stores  ? — There  are  grocer's  stores. 

1870.  You  do  not  call  that  a  bed-room  ? — It  has  been  used  many  times  for  a 
bed-room,  but  they  have  taken  away  the  bed  and  put  stores  in  it. 

1871.  How  long  were  you  in  that  room  with  Stebbing  and  Adams? — Nearly 
an  hour. 

1 872.  When  you  left  the  room,  where  did  you  go  to  ? — To  another  room. 
1 873*  The  room  from  which  you  had  come  ?  —Yes. 

1874.  Did  Adams  and  Stebbing  go  back  with  you  ? — ^Yes,  they  did. 

1 875.  Did  you  state  to  the  persons  present  why  you  went  away  with  Adams 
and  Stebbing  in  that  room  ? — I  did  not. 

1876.  You  say  that  Adams  and  Stebbing  made  a  statement  to  you  in  the  private 
room ;  did  they  repeat  the  statement  before  any  persons  who  were  there  that  day  ? 
—They  did  not. 

1877.  What  induced  you  to  go  with  them  into  a  private  room  ;  did  you  learn 
that  they  had  anything  private  to  communicate  ? — They  asked  me  to  go  with 
them  into  the  private  room. 

1878.  Where  was  it  you  took  the  dates  and  numbers  of  the  notes ;  was  it  in  the 
private  room  or  where  the  other  parties  were  ? — In  the  private  room* 

1879.  Was  it  there  you  sealed  the  notes? — Yes. 

i88o.  Committee.]  By  the  private  room  you  mean  the  store-room? — ^Yes, 
I  do. 

1881.  Mr.  Cockbum.]  In  order  to  seal  the  notes  you  must  have  had  sealing- 
wax  and  light ;  where  did  you  get  the  sealing-wax  and  light  ? — Mrs.  Kent  brought 
the  sealing-wax,  the  light,  and  the  paper  to  me. 

1882.  How  did  you  communicate  with  Mrs.  Kent  that  you  wanted  these  ar* 
tides? — ^I  went  to  the  passage  door  and  called  her,  and  she  brought  them  to  me. 

1883.  When  you  had  done  this,  you  went  back  to  the  sitting-room  ?^-I  did. 

1 884.  What  became  of  Adams  and  Stebbing ;  did  they  go  away  ? — They  went 
away  some  time  afterwards  ;  they  did  not  go  away  then. 

1885.  Did  they  go  with  you  into  the  sitting-room  ? — ^They  did- 

1886.  They  did  go  back  with  you  to  the  sitting-room  ? — ^Yes. 

1887.  How  long  did  they  remain  there  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly  the  time. 

1888.  About  ? — I  did  not  take  particular  notice. 

1889.  Yo^  ^^y  y^^  remained  with  them  an  hour  in  the  private  room  ;  can  you 
say  how  long  they  remained  in  the  house  ? — No,  I  cannot 

1 89a  How  long  did  you  stay  yourself  there  after  you  went  from  the  private 
room  ? — It  might  have  been  between  10  and  1 1  o'clock  when  I  left  to  go  tp  my 
own  house  from  Mr.  Kent's. 

1891.  It  was  10  o'clock? — From  10  to  11. 

1892.  Those  parties  remained  in  the  private  room  about  an  hour? — ^Yes. 

1893.  They  came  between  six  and  seven  ? — Yes. 

1894.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the  time  you  have  given  us,  to  bring  to 
your  recollection  how  long  the  men  remained  in  the  house  after  they  came  away 
from  the  private  room  ? — 1  cannot  recollect. 

1895.  Can  you  give  me  no  time  at  all ;  not  even  a  rough  guess  ? — No. 

1896.  Did  they  stay  an  hour?— I  can  say  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  I  will 
not ;  as  far  as  truth  goes  I  will  tell  it  you,  but  otherwise  I  will  say  nothing. 

1 897.  You  must  have  your  belief  upon  the  subject  ? — I  have  no  belief. 

1 898.  Did  they  stay  with  you  till  1 1  o'clock  ? — No,  they  did  not,  I  was  not 
there  till  11  ;  I  told  you  the  time  I  left  was  between  10  and  11. 

1 899.  Did  they  stay  till  you  left  ? — I  left  Stebbing  in  the  house. 

1900.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  just  now? — You  never  asked  me  the 
question. 

1901.  I  asked  you  how  long  he  stayed  ;  you  could  say  he  stayed  as  long  as 
I  did  ? — ^You  never  asked  me  the  question. 

1902.  Had  Stebbing  been  away  during  any  part  of  that  time  ? — He  had. 

1903.  When  did  he  go  away  ? — He  went  away  between  the  time  that  I  took 
the  particulars  of  the  money  that  Mr.  Webster  gave  him,  and  the  time  I  left  the 
house  to  go  to  my  house. 

1904.  That  leaves  us  just  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  as  we.  were  before  ;  of 
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With  regard  to  Adams,  did  you  leave  him  in  the  house  too  ? — No. 

You  say  you  remember  the  fact  of  Stebbing, going  away  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  Adams  remain  after  Stebbing  went  away  ? — They  went  away  botk 


Robert  Hoxaie.  course  it  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  that  interval ;  what  time  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  did  he  go  away  ? — I  cannot  fix  the  time. 

30  March  1841.  1905.  Was  it  immediatey  after  he  returned  to  the  room  where  the  tea  party 
was,  or  later  in  the  evening  ? — I  have  given  an  answer  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge. 

1906.  Did  he  stay  half  an  hour  in  the  room  after  you  went  back? — I  will  not 
say/ 

1907.  Did  he  remain  an  hour? — I  will  not  say. 

1908.  Do  you  remember  his  coming  back? — I  cannot  exactly  say  that  I  re- 
member the  particular  time  of  his  coming  back  ;  I  know  he  came  back^  and  I  left 
him  in  the  house  when  I  went  away. 

1909.  Can  you  fix  any  time,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  he  came  back  ? 
—No. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

together. 

1913.  Stebbing  came  back  and  Adams  did  not? — I  am  not  particular  about 
whether  Adams  did  or  did  not,  but  I  know  he  was  not  in  the  house  at  the  time 
I  left  to  go  to  my  own  house. 

1914.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  recollect  whether  Adams  came  back  or 
not  ? — I  really  cannot ;  it  has  escaped  my  memory  whether  he  came  back  after 
he  first  left  or  not. 

1915.  Committee!]  How  soon  after  you  had  given  them  the  money  did  they  go 
away  ? — I  cannot  state  the  particulars  exactly,  because  I  do  not  remember  it ; 
but  I  recollect  them  going  both  away  together. 

1916.  You  do  not  know  whether  Adams  came  back? — No. 

1917.  Mr.  Cockburn.^  Can  you  give  me  no  time  whatever  for  their  going  away 
or  coming  back  again  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

1918.  Committee.']  I  think  you  said  you  hired  the  room  of  Kent?*— I  did  not 
hire  it;  I  spoke  to  him  whether  we  might  have  the  room  if  we  wanted  it ;  and  it 
was  arranged  so  far,  that  we  might  have  it  if  we  wanted  it. 

1919.  Mr.  Cockbum.']  Did  you  ever  attend  in  the  same  room;  was  the  room 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  election  ? — I  have  been  in  the  room. 

1920.  How  often  have  you  been  there? — I  might  have  been  in  the  room 
twice. 

1921.  Were  you  there  on  the  Saturday? — I  do  not  know  that  I  was ;  not  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection ;  I  am  often  in  the  house,  because  I  have  business 
there,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  in  any  room  belonging  to  Mr.  Cabbell's 
freemen. 

1922.  Were  you  in  the  Verulam  Arms  at  the  time  that  Adams  was  in  any 
room  with  Mr.  Quin  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

1923.  Were  you  there  when  there  was  any  conversation  with  Stebbing? — I  was 
not. 

1924.  Committee!]  You  said  you  were  not  aware  that  there  was  a  committee- 
room  in  Mr.  Kent's  house  then? — ^There  was  no  voters  in  the  house  then,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge ;  indeed  I  know  there  was  none. 

1925.  If  I  understood  your  answer,  the  Counsel  asked  you  if  you  were  in  their 
committee-room,  and  you  said  you  were  not  aware  there  was  a  committee-room 
in  the  house  then  ;  when  was  there  a  committee-room  in  the  house,  if  it  was  not 
then? — ^The  former  election;  there  was  a  committee-room  in  it  then,  but  not 
during  the  last  election. 

1926.  This  committee-room  was  hired  for  the  election  purposes? — I  spoke  to 
my  brother-in-law,  and  he  said  that  we  might  have  it  if  required. 

1927.  Was  it  hired  for  the  election  ? — Yes,  it  was  ;  if  we  wanted  it,  it  would 
be  for  that  purpose. 

1928.  Was  it  used  for  the  election  purposes  ? — ^There  were  voters  in  it,  but  no 
writing  in  it ;  I  asked  my  brother-in-law  if  we  might  have  it  for  a  committee- 
room  for  Mr.  Cabbell's  friends,  if  we  wanted  it,  and  he  said  I  might  do  what  I 
pleased  with  it. 

1929.  Then  it  was  hired  r-^In  a  certain  sense  it  was  hired ;  it  was  left  to  me. 

1930.  Who  hired  it?— I  did;  but  no  person  spoke  to  him  about  it  but  me. 

1931.  If  you  hired  the  room  there  was  some  money  to  be  paid  for  the  room? — 
Yes,  there  was. 

1932.  What 
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1932.  What  sum  was  to  be  paid  ? — There  was  no  specified  sum  mentioned ;  it 
was  left  to  me. 

1933.  What  money  has  been  paid  ? — None  has  been  paid. 

1934.  What  money  is  to  be  paid? — There  may  be  about  20/.,  but  there  hasf 
been  no  demand  made  for  any. 

1935.  You  say  you  hired  the  room,  and  there  may  be  20  L  paid  for  it,  but 
there  is  no  claim  for  it ;  how  can  you  hire  a  room  from  a  man  who  has  no  claim 
for  the  amount  of  the  hire  ? — ^There  can  be  no  claim  ;  that  is,  none  particularly. 

1936.  If  you  hire  a  thing,  do  you  not  give  to  the  person  a  claim  for  that  sum 
of  money  ? — I  did  not,  because  I  did  not  state  any  sum  of  money. 

1937.  You  said  you  hired  it? — He  said  we  might  have  it. 

1938.  If  you  hired  the  room,  is  it  not  clear  that  Kent  has  a  claim  for  some  sum 
of  money  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  has  a  claim. 

1 939.  You  say  there  were  voters  there ;  for  what  reason  did  the  voters  come 
there  ? — I  suppose  they  might  have  come  there  to  have  seen  me,  or  bo  have  seen 
whether  Mr.  Cabbeirs  friends  were  there  ;  there  were  no  voters  brought  into  the 
room,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  for  electioneering  purposes. 

194a  You  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Kent  will  receive  a  sum  of  money  for  it  ? — 
I  have  very  little  doubt  he  will. 

1941.  The  20/.  ? — He  may ;  but  I  do  not  know  any  person  he  has  a  claim 
upon  legally,  but  me. 

1942.  Have  you  any  doubt  he  will  receive  20  /.  for  it? — I  have  a  doubt ;  what- 
ever he  receives  he  must  look  to  me  for. 

1943.  You  are  the  person  to  decide  what  he  is  to  receive? — Yes. 

1944.  And  you  do  not  know  what  he  is  entitled  to? — No. 

1945.  Whom  do  you  look  to? — I  suppose  Mr.  Cabbell  or  his  friends. 

1946.  Was  there  any  colour,  or  flag,  or  banners  at  that  house  of  Mr.  Kent? — 
No,  some  of  the  children  might  have  the  colours ;  but  there  was  no  banner  or 
colour  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

1 947.  By  whose  authority  did  you  conceive  yourself  entitled  to  hire  th^  room  ? 
— ^Entirely  upon  my  own;  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Kent  about  that  room  if  it  was  wanted; 
it  was  a  very  convenient  room. 

1948.  You  said,  in  the  beginning  of  the  examination,  that  you  took  an  active 
part  in  the  election  ? — No  particularly  active  part ;  I  did  not  canvass. 

1 949.  You  thought  yourself  entitled  to  go  and  hire  the  room  for  Mr.  Cabbell  ? 
— Yes,  I  did. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Robert  Hotoie. 


30  March  1841. 


John  Stebbingy  was  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  £xamined 
by  Mr.  Talbot^  as  follows  : 

3950.  DO  you  know  Robert  Adams  ? — ^Yes. 

1951.  What  is  your  business? — I  am  nothing. 

1952.  You  have  been  a  schoolmaster,  I  understand  ? — Yes,  I  have^ 

1953.  Do  you  remember  the  last  election  at  St.  Alban's  ? — Yes,  I  do,  perfectly 
well. 

1954*  Are  you  a  voter? — Yes,  I  am. 

1955*  1^0  you  remember  the  day  of  nomination  at  St.  Alban's  at  the  last  elec- 
tion f — Perfectly  welL 

1956.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Robert  Adams  that  day  ? — Yes, 

^957-  ^^  you  remember  walking  in  company  with  Adams  in  St.  Albans?  — 
Yes. 

1958.  Do  you  remember  going  by  Dr.  Webster's  door?— Yes,  perfectly  well. 

1 959.  Who  did  you  see  there  ? — At  the  door  ? 
i960.  Yes. — Dr.  Webster. 

1961.  Did  anything  pass  between  you  and  him  at  his  door?— Not  exactly  at 
his  door* 

1962.  How  near  to  the  door? — In  the  road. 

1963.  Opposite  his  house? — Not  exactly  opposite. 

1 964.  Whatever  it  was,  was  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house  I — Yes. 

1965.  What  was  it  that  passed  ? — He  asked  me  to  come  in. 

1960.  Did  he  speak  lo  you  or  to  Adams  only  r— We  were  both  together. 
1967.  Did  you  see  Adams  go  in  ? — We  both  went  in  at  the  same  time. 

aig,  K3  1968.  What 
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JohnStedkng.  1968.  What  room  did  you  find  yourselves  in  when  you  got  into  the  house  ? — 

■■  In  the  surgery. 

30  March  1841.         1969.  After  you  got  into  the  surgery,  did  you  and  Adams  remain  there  with 
Mr.  Webster,  or  what  happened  ? — No,  we  did  not, 

1970.  What  happened? — I  went  into  another  room  through  the  surgery. 

1971.  Alone?— With  Mr.  Webster. 

1 972.  Was  there  any  person  in  the  back  room  besides  yourself  and  Mr.  Webster 
at  that  time  ? — The  servant  was  in  when  I  first  went  in,  but  she  went  out  directly 
afterwards. 

1973.  Is  that  the  back  room  that  looked  towards  the  abbey? — Yes,  directly 
on  the  abbey, 

1974.  After  the  servant  was  gone  out,  did  any  conversation,  any  talk  pass 
between  you  and  Mr,  Webster  ? — ^Yes. 

1975.  What  was  it  ? — Dr.  Webster  asked  me  whether  I  had  promised  any  one ; 
I  said  "  Yes,  I  had  promised  Mr.  Cabbell.'* 

1976.  What  did  he  say  to  that? — He  says,  *^  You  know  politics  are  now  quite 
out  of  the  question  ;'*  he  says,  **  What,  do  you  want  to  keep  out  of  the  way  ?"  He 
said  he  would  give  me  10 1. 

1977.  What  did  you  say  to  that? — I  said  no;  I  had  been  ill  a  long  while,  and 
I  thought  that  was  not  quite  eiiough. 

1978.  Had  you,  in  fact,  been  ill? — Oh,  yes  ;  a  very  long  while. 

1979.  In  consequence  of  that,  had  you  been  out  of  employ  ? — Yes,  I  had  been 
out  of  employ  for  two  years. 

1980.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  complaint  ? — A  nervous  debility,  I  suppose, 
brought  upon  me  by  over  application  to  study,  I  expect. 

1981.  After  you  said  you  had  been  ill  a  long  time,  did  anything  else  pass  ? — 
He  said,  "  What  do  you  want;  will  12/.  do?"     I  said  ''  Yes." 

1982.  After  he  had  said,  '*  Will  12/.  do,"  and  you  said  "Yes;"  what  hap- 
pened  ? — He  said,  **  Stop  a  minute  or  two,  and  I  will  go  and  get  it.'* 

1983.  Having  said  that,  what  then  ? — He  left  the  room- 

1984.  What  became  of  you  ? — I  stopped  there. 

1985.  You  stopped  there  till  what? — Till  Dr.  Webster  returned. 

1986.  About  how  long  was  he  away? — I  cannot  exactly  say  how  long  to  a 
minute;  I  should  suppose  from  five  to  seven  minutes  he  was  away,  but  I  should 
not  say  positively. 

1987.  When  he  returned,  what  happened  ? — He  brought  me  the  money. 

1988.  What  money? — Two  5I.  notes  of  Mr.  Muskett's  bank,  and  two  sove- 
reigns. 

1989.  What  did  he  do  with  the  money? — He  laid  them  on  the  table. 

1990.  What  did  you  do  upon  that? — Put  them  into  my  pocket. 

1991.  After,  or  when  you  were  taking  the  money  and  putting  it  into  your 
pocket,  did  Mr.  Webster  say  anything  after  you  had  done  it,  or  while  you  were 
doing  it? — He  said,  "  Remember,  this  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way." 

1992.  Did  you  make  any  answer  to  that? — I  said,  **  You  perfectly  understand 
I  am  not  about  to  vote  for  Mr.  Listowel."  He  said,  *'  No,  it  is  to  keep  out  of 
the  way."     Lord  Listowel,  I  believe  it  is  the  Earl  of  Listowel 

1993.  Did  anything  pass  but  that  you  have  told  us? — Nothing  further:  I 
should  say,  that  Mr.  Webster  did  not  go  out  of  the  same  door  that  I  entered  with 
him. 

1994'  Which  way  does  that  door  go  out  ? — The  door  he  went  out  after  I  went 
in  with  him,  you  mean  ? 

1995.  Yes. — I  think  it  leads  into  the  hall. 

1996.  Is  there  a  private  door  besides  the  shop  front? — Yes. 

^997-  CommitteeT]  The  door  that  Mr.  Webster  went  out  by  was  into  the  hall  ? 
—Yes. 

1998.  When  he  went  out  for  the  money  ? — Yes. 

1999.  Mr.  Talbot']  You  have  said  there  is  a  private  door,  and  a  door  led  into 
the  shop  ;  does  the  private  door  open  into  the  hall  from  the  street  ? — I  Was  never 
in  at  that  door. 

2000.  There  is  a  door  with  a  brass  knocker  to  the  street? — Yes,  there  is ;  but 
I  never  entered  that  way. 

2001.  Committee.\  There  is  a  separate  outer  door? — ^Yes. 

2002.  Mr.  Talbot]  Do  you  know  the  house  of  one  Maylard,  the  clothier? — 
Yes ;  the  linendraper  or  clothier. 
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2003.  How  fai'  is  it  from  Dr-  Webster's,  about  ? — A  very  little  way. 

2004.  Cammttee.]  Twenty  or  30  yards  ? — It  might  be  20  or  30  yards. 

2005.  Mr.  Talbot']  As  far  as  to  the  abbey  ? — Twenty  or  30  yards. 

2006.  After  you  had  done  talking  to  Mr,  Webster^  who  went  out  of  the  room 
iirst ;  did  you  leave  him  there,  or  did  he  go  out  first  ? — After  he  bad  given  me  the 
money,  we  both  came  out  at  the  contrary  door  to  the  door  he  went  out  at,  which 
came  into  the  surgery ;  we  both  came  out  of  the  room  together  into  the  surgery. 

2007.  Committee.]  By  the  same  door  by  which  you  had  entered  ? — Yes. 

2008.  After  you  had  got  the  money? — Yes. 

2009-  Mr.  Talbot.]  When  you  got  into  the  front  surgery,  who  did  you  find 
there  ? — No  one. 

2010.  Did  you  see  Adams  again  after  that? — ^Adams  stood  just  at  the  door  ; 
there  is  another  door ;  in  fact,  1  may  say  there  are  three  doors,  because  there  is 
a  sort  of  middle  door,  a  sort  of  lobby. 

2011.  Committee.]  Is  that  lobby  between  the  surgery  and  the  back  room? — 
Mr.  Webster*s  front  door  to  the  surgery ;  there  is  another  door,  a  kind  of  shut-to 
door. 

2012.  Can  you  draw  a  sort  of  plan  of  it? — No,  I  cannot  draw  it;  I  can 
describe  it  better  than  I  can  draw  it.  Supposing  you  come  in  at  this  room  door ; 
suppose  this  is  the  surgery  door,  there  is  a  kind  of  door  here  to  protect  the  wind  ; 
I  believe  it  is  a  green  door  j  I  cannot  positively  say ;  I  know  there  is  a  middle 
door. 

2013.  Mr.  Talbot.]  What  is  called  a  swing-door? — Yes;  something  like  when 
you  enter  a  church. 

2014.  A  kind  of  porch  ? — Yes. 

2015.  Where  did  you  find  Adams  when  you  came  out? — Just  outside  the 
swing-door  ;  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  just  coming  inside,  or  was  just  outside. 

2016.  Did  you  see  what  became  of  Adams  after  you  had  passed  through  the 
swing-door? — Adams  went  in  with  Dr.  Webster  into  the  same  room  I  came  out. 

2017.  Did  you  wait  for  him? — I  waited  outside  the  door. 

201 8.  Outside  the  house  door,  the  front  door  ? — Outside  the  little  door ;  I  stood 
on  the  step  of  the  front  door. 

2019.  How  long  had  you  to  wait  about? — Not  10  minutes;  between  seven 
and  10  minutes,  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

2020.  As  near  as  you  can  judge,  between  seven  and  10  minutes? — Yes,  be- 
tween seven  and  10  minutes. 

2021.  When  Adams  came  out,  did  you  leave  the  house  in  company? — We 
went  away  together. 

2022.  Did  you  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  go  to  Mrs.  Kenfs  ? — The 
grocer's  ? 

2023.  Yes. — Yes. 

2024.  Committee.]  About  what  lime  did  you  go  to  Mrs.  Kent's  ? — I  do  not 
know  exactly,  because  I  went  down  to  the  Verulam  Arms,  before  I  went  to  Mrs. 
Kent's. 

2025.  What  part  of  the  day  was  it? — The  latter  part  of  the  afternoon. 

2026.  Towards  the  evening? — Yes. 

2027.  What  hour  in  the  evening? — I  cannot  say. 

2028.  Mr.  Talbot.]  Do  you  know  Robert  Howie  ? — Yes. 

2029.  Did  you  see  him  at  Mrs.  Kent's  ? — Yes. 

2030.  Did  you  also  in  the  course  of  that  afternoon  go  to  the  Verulam  Arms  ? 
— Yes. 

2031.  With  Adams  ?— Yes. 

2032.  Did  you  produce^  either  at  the  Verulam  Arms  or  at  Mrs.  Kenfs,  the 
money  you  had  received  from  Dr.  Webster  ? — I  produced  them  at  both  places. 

2033.  Who  did  you  see  at  the  Verulam  Arms? — A  great  number  of  gentle- 
men. 

2034.  Who  did  you  see  when  you  produced  the  money  at  Mrs.  Kent's  ? — ^There 
was  a  gentleman  there  of  the  name  of  Quin,  I  believe;  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man to  ask,  who  I  met  at  the  Verulam  Arms,  that  is  what  I  understood  him  to 
mean. 

2035.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Quin  at  Mrs.  Kent's  ? — No. 

2036.  Did  you  ever  intend  to  say  so? — Certainly. 

2037.  Did  you  ever  intend  to  say,  you  saw  Mr.  Quin  at  Mrs.  Kent's  ? — I  never 
saw  him  there. 
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2038.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  Verulam  Arms? — Yes,  I  did,  ia  the  front  room. 

2039.  Just  to  take  you  back  to  Mr.  Webster's,  a  question  I  had  omitted;  at  the 
time  you  came  out  from  the  room  and  found  Adams  by  the  swing-door,  did  you 
show  Adams  anything  ? — I  said  "  Here  '*— 

Mr.  Cockburn\  You  must  not  say  what  you  said. 

2040.  Cmimittee.]  Did  you  show  Adams  anything? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question,  unless  I  state  it,  because  there  were  words  at  the  time. 

2041 .  Mr.  Talbot.']  Was  there  any  action  that  accompanied  the  words ;  did  you 
do  anything? — I  said,  **  Here,  see  what  I  have  got,'*  (holding out  his  hcmd). 

2042.  What  was  done  with  your  money  when  you  produced  it  at  Mrs.  Kent's  ; 
what  did  Howie  do  with  it? — He  sealed  it  up. 

2043.  In  paper  ? — ^Yes,  he  put  three  seals  on  it. 

2044.  Whose  seals  were  those  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2045.  Was  yours  one  ? — No ;  I  believe  they  were  Howie's  own  seals,  but  I 
■will  not  say  positively. 

2046.  After  the  parcel  had  been  sealed  what  became  of  it ;  what  was  done  with 
it  ? — I  took  it  into  my  possession. 

2047.  Did  you  afterwards  part  with  that  parcel ;  did  you  afterwards  give  it  to 
any  one  ? — Not  that  night. 

2048.  I  did  not  say  so ;  did  you  afterwards  at  any  time  give  it  to  anybody  ?— *- 
Yes. 

2049.  When  ? — In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 

2050.  To  whom  ? — Into  Lord  Grimston's  hands. 

2051.  Did  you  at  the  time  you  gave  the  parcel ;  to  my  Lord  Grimston,  put 
your  hand  to  any  note ;  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  it  contained  ;  did  yoa  sign  a 
letter  ?— I  did  ;  I  did  not  write  the  letter. 

2052.  Did  you  write  your  name  to  it?— ^ Yes,  I  wrote  my  name. 

2053.  Who  wrote  the  letter? — I  think  it  was  Lord  Grimston's  brother;  I 
know  it  was  Lord  Grimston's  brother ;  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  is  Robert  or 
Charles  ;  I  think  it  is  Charles  Grimston. 

2054.  Before  that  note  was  written,  did  you  say  what  was  to  be  written  ? — I 
did ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  same  words  exactly  were  written,  but  to  the  same 
meaning,  the  same  ideas. 

2055.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  note  since  ? — I  have. 

2056.  Did  you  see  anything  enclosed  in  the  note  before  it  was  sent? — Money. 

2057.  What  money? — ^The  money  I  had  received  of  Dr.  Webster. 

2058.  Committee!]  That  is  the  parcel  ? — Yes,  which  I  know  was  the  money, 
because  it  was  in  my  possession. 

2059.  Mr.  Talbot.]  And  had  been  in  your  possession  all  the  time  between? — 

2060.  Committee.]  You  had  not  opened  the  seals  ? — No ;  it  viras  in  the  same 
state  I  had  taken  it. 

2061.  Mr.  TaWot.]  At  whose  desire  was  the  money  sent  to  Mr.  Websteir  ?— My 
own  desire. 

2062.  I  asked  you  just  now,  whether  you  had  seen  that  note  since? — I  have. 

2063.  When,  about  ? — Mr.  Edwards  brought  it  to  me  in  company  with  Dr. 
Webster. 

2064.  Is  that  Mr.  Edwards  at  Mr.  Muskett's  bank  ? — Yes  j  he  is  a  clerk 
there. 

2065.  When  was  it  about? — I  cannot  say  the  day,  but  it  was  some  little  time 
after  the  election. 

2066.  Do  you  remember  hearing  of  the  petition  being  presented  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

2067.  Was  it  before  or  after  that  ? — ^After  it ;  they  came  once  or  twice,  but 
I  was  out. 

2068.  What  time  was  it  when  they  came  to  you  ? — In  the  evening. 

2069.  What  passed  between  you  and  them  when  they  came  ?— They  both  came 
in  at  the  same  time. 

2070.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ?— Dr.  Webster,  not  Dr.  Webster  but  Mr. 
Edwards,  produced  a  note,  and  be  said,  "  Is  this  your  writing?  *'  I  said  "  No." 

Mr.  Cockbum  stated,  that  he  collected,  the  object  of  the  evidence  was  td 
show  that  Mr.  Webster  was  an  agent,  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
what  a  third  party  said  was  evidence  of  that  description ;  otherwise  you  .might 
go  into  evidence  of  any  kind  without  any  restriction ;  that  what  was  said  in 
the  presence  of  Lord  Listowel  might  be  admissible,  but  this  was  said  behind 
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the  back  of  Lord  Listowel — (the  Witness  was  here  directed  to  withdraw); — that      John  Subbing. 

if  Mr.  Webster  had  been  established  to  be  the  agent  of  Lord  Listowel,  what-      - 

ever   was    said  in  Mr.  Webster's   presence  would  be  admissible  to  prove     3o  March  184K 

a  particular  transaction ;  but  until  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster  or  the  agency 

of  Mr.  Edwards  was  established,  the  evidence  now  proposed  to  be  given  was 

inadmissible. 

Mr.  Talbot^  in  answer  ta  the  objection,  stated,  that  he  apprehended  the 
Committee  had  decided  the  principle,  that  the  declaration  accompanying  the 
act  should  be  received,  and  it  would  be  monstrous  if  it  were  not  so ;  that 
a  note  was  produced  upon  this  occasion,  and  that  a  conversation  took  place,  in 
the  commencement  of  which  Mr.  Edwards  made  an  observation ;  and  he  was 
in  a  condition  to  show,  that  Mr.  Webster  took  up  the  conversation  in  a  way 
which  would  prove  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  that  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Webster  would  be  unintelligible,  unless  the  previous  statement  of  Mr. 
Edwards  was  given. 

Mr.  Cockbum  was  heard  in  reply,  and  stated  that  the  Committee  were  now 
asked  to  do  what  their  previous  resolutions  refused  to  allow  the  parties  to 
do;  that  the  Committee  had  told  the  partie^  they  must  prove  their  case 
according  to  the  well-known  and  established  rules  of  law^  and  that  the  pre- 
sent attempt  to  get  in  this  evidence  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  former 
decisions  of  the  Committee ;  that  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Edwards  could  not 
be  received  to  prove  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  the  Committee  had 
decided  was  not  yet  proved. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time,  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  informed 
that  the  Committee  had  conie  to  the  following  resolution  ;  "  That  what  Mr. 
Edwards  said  on  producing  the  note  be  not  received." 

John  Stebbing  was  again  called  in ;  and  fuither  Examined   by  Mr.   Talbot,   as 

follows: 

2071.  Did  Mr.  Webster  say  anything  at  the  time  Mr.  Webster  and  Edwards 
came  to  you  ? — Yes. 

2072.  Was  the  note  which  waB  produced  to  you  upon  that  evening  the  note  you 
have  formerly  spoken  of  to  us  here  ? — You  mean  the  note  Edwards  brought  ? 

2073.  Yes.-T-The  same. 

2074.  Was  that  the  note  in  which  the  money  had  been  enclosed  ? — ^TUe  same. 
.   2075.  The  note  you  had  signed  ?— Yes ;  I  will  swear  to  it,  because  it  — — 

Mr.  Talbot  stated  heproposed  now  to  ask  the  witness,  upon  the  productioiv 
of  that  note,  what  Dr.  Wel^ter  said. 
Mr.  Austin  objected  to  the  question. 
Mr.  Talbot  waived  the  question. 

2076.  Have  you  ever  received  the  money  back  which  was  enclosed  in  that  note? 
— ^The  money  which  Mr.  Webster  gave  me,  do  you  mean  ? 

2077.  Yes. — No. 

2078.  You  have  never  received  the  money  back  from  that  time  to  this  ?— No, 
I  have  never  seen  it. 

2079.  Brfore  you  went  to  Mr.  Webster  in  the  morning  of  the  nomination  day, 
with  Adams,  had  you  any  conversation  with  Adams  ? — I  had. 

2080.  In  the  street,  as  you  were  going? — In  the  street. 

2081.  Had  you  seen  him  elsewhere  than  in  the  street  that  morning? — No, 
I  saw  him  standing  by  the  pump,  opposite  Mrs.  Kent's. 

2082.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  conversation  you  had  with  Adams  you 
accompanied  him  to  Mr.  Webster's  ? — I  said  

2083.  No  J  just  answer  the  question ;  was  it  in  consequence  of  what  Adams  said 
to  you,  you  went  with  him  to  Mr.  Webster? — We  did  not  go  directly  to  Mr. 
Webster's. 

2084.  I  know  that ;  was  -it  in  consequence  of  anything  that  Adams  said  to 
you,  you  afterwards  went  to  Mr.  Webster  ? — 

2085.  Committee.']  Do  ^ou  understand  the  question  ? — No. 

2086.  Mr.  Talbot. 1  You  have  told  us  you  met  Adams,  and  walked  about  the 
219.  ^  L  streets 
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John  Stebbing.     streets  with  him,  and  then  you  went  to  Mr.  Webster's  with  him,  or  you  went  and 
stood  opposite  Mr.  Webster's  house  ? — No,  we  never  stood  there  at  all. 

2087.  Did  you  pass  by? — Yes,  we  went  to  the  George. 

2088.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  anything  Adams  said  to  you,  you  were  induced 
to  go  to  Dr.  Webster  ? — 1  went  with  him,  knowing  him. 


30  March  1841. 


Cross*examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

2089.  Were  you  a  voter  before  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

2090.  When  did  you  become  a  voter  ? — I  have  been  a  voter  for  some  years 
back ;  and  then  I  ceased  to  be  a  voter,  because  I  left  and  went  to  live  at  Wheat- 
hampstead,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doughton  ;  I  gave  up  my  school  about  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  went  to  live  with  Dr.  Doughton  of  Wbeathampstead. 

2091.  Are  you  a  freeman? — No,  I  am  not. 

2092.  Are  you  a  loZ.  voter? — Yes. 

2093.  Have  you  known  Mr.  Adams  long  ? — I  lived  by  the  side  of  him  about 
three  years  ago. 

2094.  Next  door,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes,  the  very  next  door. 

2095.  Were  you  intimate  with  him  ? — So  far  as  being  neighbours ;  and  he  was 
of  the  same  principles  as  I  am. 

2096.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  of  the  same  principles  as  he  is  ? — Yes. 

2097.  You  acted  together  upon  former  occasions  at  elections? — No. 

2098.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you  met  Adams  on  the  morning  of  the 
nomination  day,  in  the  street  ? — Yes. 

2099.  Had  you  promised  your  vote  at  that  time  ? — I  had. 

2100.  When  did  you  promise  your  vote? — The  Saturday  evening  before. 

2101.  To  whom  did  vou  promise  it? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  there  wj».s  a 
great  number  there ;  I  think  Mr.  Cabbell  was  one. 

2102.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Cabbell  himself? — Yes. 

2103.  Did  you  promise  it  to  him? — Yes. 

2104.  Who  introduced  you  to  Mr.  Cabbell  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  forget 

2105.  Were  you  taken  to  the  Verularp  Arms,  or  did  they  come  to  your  house? 
— ^They  came  to  Mr.  Kent*s,  the  party  did. 

2106.  Did  Mr.  Cabbell  come  to  Mr.  Kent's  ? — Yes. 

21 07.  He  and  his  party  came  to  Mr.  Kent's  ? — Yes. 

2108.  Whom  did  his  party  consist  of? — That  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know ;  all  the 
respectable  people  in  the  town  almost. 

2109.  Was  Adams  one  of  the  party? — I  did  not  see  Adams;  Mr.  Brogden  was 
there — the  Reverend  Mr.  Brogden. 

2110.  Mr.  Brogden  was  there;  was  he  canvassing  with  Mr.  Cabbell? — He  did 
not  speak  to  me. 

2111.  Was  he  canvassing  with  Mr.  Cabbell? — He  was  with  the  party. 

2112.  Did  you  go  to  the  Verulam  Arms  afterwards? — You  mean,  after  the 
party  came  in  ? 

2113.  Yes;  at  any  time? — Not  that  evening. 

2114.  Did  vou  afterwards? — After  I  received  the  money  from  Mr.  Webster 
I  did. 


2115. 
2116. 


Did  you  before  ?—  Never  before. 

Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  had  not  been  to  the  Verulam  Arms  until 
that  time  ? — Yes. 

2117.  That  is  quite  true? — Yes  j  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  had  not  been  there 
before,  but  not  on  that  election. 

2118.  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Quin? — I  heard  his  name  was  Mr.  Quin. 

2119.  You  saw  somebody  whose  name  you  heard  was  Quin  ? — Yes. 
Where  did  you  see  him  ? — At  the  Verulam  Arms. 
Was  that  after  you  went  to  the  Verulam  Arms  ? — I  do  not  understand 


2120. 
2121. 
you. 
2122. 


You  say  you  went  there? — Yes. 

2123.  Was  it  the  first  time  you  went  there  you  saw  him  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  saw  him  more  than  once, 

2124.  Was  it  when  you  went  there  you  saw  him  ?-^- Yes. 

2125.  Had  you  seen  him  before  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

2126.  Nor  Mr.  Wingrave? — Oh  yes  j  I  know  Mr.  Wingrave. 

2127.  You  had  seen  bim  before? — Yes,  a  great  many  times. 

2128.  During 
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2128.  During  the  election  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  had ;  I  know  Mr.Wingrave. 

2129.  At  what  time  was  it  you  say  you  saw  Adams,  on  the  day  you  have  been 
speaking  of? — ^The  day  of  nomination  7 

2130.  Yes ;  what  time  was  ii? — I  cannot  exactly  say  what  time. 

2131.  What  time  were  you  at  Mr.  Webster's ;  you  have  told  us  that  ? — In  the 
afternoon  time. 

2132.  What  o'clock  ? — ^That  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

2133.  You  have  told  us  already  ? — ^It  was  in  the  hours,  between  three  and  six  ; 
I  cannot  exactly  say. 

2134.  What  time  was  it  in  the  day  when  you  saw  Adams  against  the  pump  ?--<*> 
In  the  afternoon  time. 

2135.  What  time? — It  was  after  the  nomination  had  ceased. 

21 36.  What  hour  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  ? — It  is  impossible  to  say  ;  it  was 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  three,  I  should  say. 

2137.  What  time  did  you  dine  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  dined  at  alL 

2138.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not? — I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure. 

2139.  Whether  it  was  three  or  six,  you  cannot  swear? — That  1  dined? 

2140.  No;  that  you  were  at  Mr.  Webster's? — I  cannot  swear  exactly  the 
time. 

21/1.  Will  you  swear  you  were  there  before  six  ? — Yes, 

2142.  What  time  were  you  there  ? — I  will  swear  I  was  there  before  six. 

2143.  What  time  were  you  there? — It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly. 

2144.  What  time  were  you  there,  about? — What  do  you  mean  by  about?  that 
has  a  very  extended  signification ;  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean. 

2145.  Are  you  a  schoolmaster? — Yes. 

2146.  Were  you  there  at  half^past  five? — No,  I  know  it  was  not ;  it  was  before 
then. 

2147.  Were  you  there  at  five? — I  do  not  know* 

2148.  Might  it  have  been  about  five  you  were  there? — I  had  no  watch,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly. 

2149.  I  did  not  ask  you  exactly;  you  know  what  that  word  means? — Yes, 
precisely. 

2150.  I  ask  you  about  what  time ;  tell  me  as  near  as  may  be  ? — I  tell  you  it  was 
in  the  afternoon. 

2151.  Tell  me  whathcmr  as  nearly  as  you  can? — Between  two  and  four. 

2152.  Just  now  you  said  between  three  and  six  ? — Yes,  of  course  that  will  take 
it  in. 

2153.  If  it  was  between  three  and  six,  and  also  between  two  and  four,  it  was 
between  three  and  four,  you  see  ihat  ? — I  told  you  before  I  could  not  say  what 
time  exactly. 

2154.  Was  it  between  three  and  four ;  was  it? — I  have  answered  that  question 
two  or  three  times. 

2>55.  Was  it  between  three  and  four? — It  might  be. 
.  2156.  What  time  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Kent's? — ^After  I  left  the  Verulam  Arms. 

2157.  What  time  was  it? — In  the  evening. 

2158.  .What  time  in  the  evening  ?— After  nine  o'clock. 

2159.  How  long  was  it  before  you  went  to  Mr.  Kent's,  that  you  were  at  Mr. 
Webster's  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly. 

2160.  I  do  not  ask  you  exactly;  about  how  long  was  it;  I  do  not  ask  you 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ? — I  cannot  tell  within  half  an  hour. 

2161.  I  did  not  ask  you  within  half  an  hour ;  tell  me  how  long  it  was  ?-rSome 
hours. 

2162.  How  many? — I  do  not  know. 

2163.  You  do  not  know  how  many? — No,  not  exactly. 

2164.  Can  you  speak  to  the  hour  at  all? — I  would  not  swear  to  the  hour. 

2165.  You  first  went  to  Mr,  Kent's  at  nine? — I  did  not  say  at  nine;  I  said 
after  nine. 

2166.  You  first  went  to  Mr.  Kent's  after  nine? — I  went  to  Mr.  Kent's  after 
nine. 

2167.  Did  you  first  go  to  Mr.  Kent's  after  nine? — I  had  been  thereon  the 
Saturday  night. 

2168.  You  know  I  am  not  speaking  of  Saturday  night;  when  did  you  first  go 
to  Mr.  Kent's,  after  nine;  you  understand  the  question? — I  do  not  understand  the 
question,  nor  any  one  else. 

219.  L  2  2169.  Are 


John  Stebbing. 
30  March  1844. 
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John  Subbing.         2 1 69.  Are  you  a  schoolmaster  ?— Yes. 

■  2170.  Did  you  first  go  to   Mr.  Kent's  after  oine? — After  I  went  to   Mr. 

30  March  1841.     Webster's. 

2171.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Kent's  for  the  first  time  on  the  nooiinatbn  day  after 
nine  ? — Now,  I  understand  what  you  mean ;  I  had  been  at  Mr.  Kent's  before. 

2172.  When? — On  the  nomination  day. 

2 1 73.  What  time  ? — I  was  there  in  the  morning. 

2174.  What  time  in  the  morning? — I  had  some  break&st  there. 

2175.  After  you  had  been  at  Mr.  Webster's,  according  to  your  statement,  on 
^be  nomination  day,  was  after  nine  o'clock  the  first  time  you  went  to  Mr.  Kent's 
house  ? — ^You  mean  after  I  had  seen  Mr.  Webster  ? 

2176.  Yes. — Yes. 

2177.  Was  that  the  morning  you  had  breakfasted  at  Mr.  Kent's  ? — Yes. 

2178.  Was  that  before  you  saw  Adams  ? — CWi  yes. 

2179.  Whom  did  you  see  at  the  house  when  you  were  at  breakfast  there? — 
Several. 

2180.  Who?— Mrs.  Kent. 

2181.  Who  else  ? — Mr.  Howie. 

2182.  Anybody  else? — Mr.  Russel. 

21 83.  Go  on  ? — I  did  not  know  any  one  else ;  there  were  several  in  the  bouse. 

2184.  Were  they  breakfasting  there,  Howie  and  the  others  you  have  mentioned  ? 
— Mr.  Russel  had  his  breakfast  there,  and  so.  bad  I. 

2185.  Mr.  Kent  is  a  grocer,  I  believe? — Yes. 

2 1 86.  It  is  not  an  inn  or  a  beer^shop  ?— No. 

21 87.  Nothing  of  the  kind  r — No. 

2188.  Were  you  breakfasting  at  the^ame  table  with  Howie? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  was  breakfasting  at  the  same  table,  I  was  breakfasting  in  the  same  room. 

2189.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Howie  ?— None  whatever. 

2190.  Did  you  speak  to  him? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

2191.  Did  he  speak  to  you? — No,  he  did  not. 

2192.  Just  tell  me  the  room  in  whidi  you  were  breakfasting,  and  Howie,  and 
Mr.  Russel  ?— Through  the  shop. 

2193.  On  the  ground-floor? — Yes;  I  have  often  breakfasted  there^  they  are 
friends  of  mine,  frequently ;  I  was  not  treated. 

2194.  I  did  not  ask  you  that  ? — I  have  been  there  hundreds  of  times. 

2195.  Were  you  in  the  room  up  stairs  ? — I  went  up  stairs. 

2196.  Did  you  see  people  in  the  room  up  stairs  ? — I  saw  people  in  the  house. 

2197.  In  the  room  up  stairs?*^ Yes. 

2198.  There  were  two  rooms  in  which  you  saw  people  ? — Yes,  two  or  three 
rooms. 

2199*  From  what  you  have  said,  you  did  not  pay  for  your  breakfast  ?*-<-No,  I 
have  had  breakfast  there  40  times,  and  dinner  too;  they  are  friends  of  mine,  and 
I  go  when  I  please ;  they  are  friends  of  mine,  and  I  have  a  general  invitation. 

2200.  Is  that  the  case  with  Howie  ?*-^Ye8,  he  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Kent 

2201.  Is  that  the  case  with  Mr.  ttussel? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  hikn. 

2202.  What  were  the  other  people  doing  ? — They  were  passing  in  and  but 

2203.  Were  they  breakfasting? — No. 

2204.  You  said  there  were  other  people  there  ? — Yes,  Howie  and  Mr.  Russel, 
and  Mr.  Kent  and  Mrs.  Kent,  and  myself. 

2205.  Were  you  much  in  the  house  in  the  course  of  the  day  P^— >!  was  in  there 
till  I  went  out  to  Adams. 

2206.  How  long  was  that  ? — Several  hours. 

2207.  As  you  were  there  several  hours,  did  you  see  many  people  during  that 
time  ? — After  I  had  breakfasted  down  stairs,  I  went  up  stairs  mto  a  private  room. 

2208.  A  private  room  ? — Wbat  they  call  a  room  by  itself. 

2209.  Whilst  you  were  in  that  room,  did  any  one  come  into  it;  how  vras  that  ? 
— Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Kent  came  into  it. 

2210.  Others? — The  servcmt  came  into  it. 

221 1.  Others  ?— The  children  came  into  it. 

2212.  Any  others;  now  answer  that? — ^Yes,  Lord  Grimston  was  in  the]room. 

2213.  Anybody  with  Lord  Grioston  ? — His  brother. 

2214.  Anybody  else? — Lord  Ingestrie. 

2215.  Who  else? — Mr.  Mackenzie. 

2216.  Anybody  else? — Just  give  one  time  to  consider;  it  is  a  long  while  back* 

I  do 
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I  do  not  know  that  there  was  anybody  else ;  I  will  not  say  there  were  not  persons      John  Stebbixg 
jn  the  honse  as  well  as  mysc^lf.  ....___ 

2217.  Let  us  understand  what  we  are  talking  about;  this  was  in  the  morning    30  March  1841. 
after  you  had  breakfasted,  and  before  you  went  out? — No,  after  I  went  out  and 

6aw  those  gentlemen. 

2218.  I  asked  you  how  long  you  were  there  before  you  went  out;  you  said 
several  hours ;  were  you  in  this  particular  room  several  hours  ? — I  went  into  the 
front  room. 

2219.  Tell  me  whom  you  saw  in  the  front  room,  if  you  saw  anybody  ? — It  was 
empty  when  I  went  into  it. 

2220.  Was  it  empty  the  whole  time  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2221.  Cannot  you  tell  whether  anybody  came  into  the  room  while  you  were 
there  during  several  hours  ? — I  do  not  think  I  went  into  it  again,  from  the  time  I 
breakfieisted  till  I  went  out. 

2222.  I  want  to  know  where  you  were  from  the  time  you  breakfasted  till  you 
went  out  ? — I  went  into  two  different  rooms. 

2223.  Tell  the  Committee  whom  you  saw  in  the  two  different  rooms,  if  you  saw 
anybody  ? — In  the  front  room,  I  do  not  think  I  saw  any  one. 

2224.  Whom  did  you  see  in  the  other  room  ? — I  tell  you  I  saw  Lord  Grimston. 

2225.  You  said  just  now  that  was  not  before  you  went  out;  I  am  trying  to  put 
<ny  questions  exactly  as  you  measured,  and  the  space  of  time  that  elapsed  after 
you  breakfasted,  and  before  you  went  out ;  did  you  see  Lord  Grimston  in  that 
space  of  time  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

2226.  Now,  as  you  did  not  see  Lord  Grimston,  whom  did  you  see  ? — I  do  not 
know,  I  am  sure. 

2227.  Did  you  see  anybody  ? — ^Yes,  I  saw  the  servants. 

2228.  Did  you  see  anybody  else ;  you  know  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  servants 
or  children  ? — Yes,  I  saw  a  man  that  lives  there. 

2229.  ^^^  y^^  ^^^  anybody  else  duUring  the  several  hours  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  did. 

2230.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? — I  was  sitting  there. 

2231.  Which  room? — The  back  room. 

2232.  What  were  you  doing  whilst  vou  were  sitting  in  the  back  room  for  several 
hours  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  was  doing  anything  particular. 

2233.  Do  yon  mean  you  were  sitting  thefe  several  hours  doing  nothing  r^-Yes. 

2234.  And  during  that  time  you  saw  nobody  ? — I  saw  several. 

2235.  Who  were  they  ?— ^Mrs.  Kent, 

2236.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  saw  nobody  during  those  several  hours  but  Mrs. 
KenU  the  servant,  and  childrefn  ? — Yes. 

2237.  Will  you  swear  that? — I  recollect  as  well  as  you  do. 

2238.  Will  you  swear  that  ?— No,  I  will  not. 

2239.  ^^  y^  see  anybody  else  daring  that  period  ?— I  told  you  I  did  not. 

2240.  Did  you  see  any  one  else  besides  the  persons  you  have  mentioned,  during 
that  time  while  you  were  so  sitting  doin^  nothing  in  the  back  room  ? — I  told  you 
I  could  not  say ;  there  were  persons  passing  by  the  door,  which  was  shut :  I  could 
xiot  see  them  through  the  door. 

2241.  Is  that  your  answer  ? — Yes,  it  is  my  answer. 

224a*  At  what  time  (fid  yoa  leave  Kent's  after  you  bad  been  so  sitting  in  the 
back  room  ? — I  went  down. 

2243.  Where  r — Down  stairs. 

2244.  Was  this  back  room  up  stairs  ? — Yes,  up  stairs. 

2245.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  went  down  stairs.^ — I  went  and  looked  out 
at  the  shop^oor. 

2246.  Did  you  see  anybody  there  ? — Ye% ;  I  saw  several  people  in  the  street 

2247.  Ho^  lone  did  you  remain  at  the  shop-door? — It  might  be  10  minutes, 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

2248.  At  the  end  of  that  time  did  you  leave  Kent's?—**!  went  up  stairs  again. 

2249.  ^^^  remained  up  stairs  again? — I  remained  there  some  time. 

2250.  In  the  same  back  room  ? — ^Yes. 

225 1 .  Still  doing  nothii^  ? — Yes ;  stiil  doings  nothing. 

2252.  And  seeing  nobody? — ^.The  servant  came  in  to  do  the  fire  up. 

2253.  Did  you  go  up  stairs  alone  ? — ^Yes. 

2254.  And  were  alone  the  whole  time? — Except  the  servant  and  children  in 
and  out. 

219.  L  3  2255.  You 
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John  stebbing.         ^^55*  You  saw  nobbdy  else? — No. 

2256.  Do  you  swear  that  you  saw  nobody  but  the  servant  and  children  ? — I 

30  March  1841.    said  just  now  I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

2257.  Then  you  do  not  swear  that? — Of  course  not.  ^ 

2258.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  the  second  time  you  went  up  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

2259.  ^^^  ^  ^  considerable  time^  or  not  ? — It  was  some  time. 

2260.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  it  was  a  long  time,  or  not  a  long  time  ?-*-(7%e 
Witness  hesitated.) 

2261.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  a  long  time,  or  not  ? — It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  say  ;  1  did  not  write  it  down. 

2262.  Will  you  undertake  to  tell  the  Committee  whether  it  was  a  long  time, 
or  not  ? — I  did  not  take  particular  notice. 

2263.  Will  you  say  whether  it  was  a  long  time,  or  not?— It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  state. 

2264.  Did  you  go  away  from  the  house  after  that  time  had  elapsed ;  when  you 
had  been  up  a  second  time  to  the  back  room,  did  you  then  go  away  from  the 
house  ? — The  next  time  I  came  down  was  when  I  saw  Adams  standing  opposite 
Mr.  Kent's. 

2265.  You  saw  him  standing  there?— -Yes. 

2266.  Did  you  ultimately  leave  Mr.  Kent's  door? — I  came  down  Mid  spoke  to 
him. 

2267.  After  you  had  comedown  and  spoken  to  him,  did  you  leave  the  house? 
—--I  went  with  Adams. 

2268.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  about  what  time  in  the  day  this  was;  we 
are  a  long  time  coming  to  it  ? — It  was  after  the  nomination. 

2269.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  time  it  was? — I  say  it  was  after  the 
nomination. 

2270.  I  did  not  ask  you  that? — In  the  afternoon. 

2271.  Do  you  know  when  the  nomination  took  place  ? — It  took  place,  I  believe, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  I  am  not  sure ;  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 

2372.  There  is  a  long  time  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  the  afternoon  ? — Yes; 
but  several  of  the  members  spoke. 

2273.  You  mean  after  the  nomination  was  concluded  ?— Yes. 

2274.  What  time  was  it  you  saw  Adams  in  the  street,  and  went  with  him  ? — 
I  say  it  was  after  the  nominatiom. 

2275.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  time  by  the  clock  it  was  ?  if  not,  say 
80  ;  can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  time  by  the  clock  it  was?  (The  Witness 
hesitated.)  Can  you  answer  that  question,  or  not  ? — I  was  trying  to  remember. 
{After  a  pause.)  I  cannot  say  what  time  it  was ;  I  know  it  was  after  dinner  time. 

2276.  Had  you  had  your  dinner? — At  least  after  one  o'clock. 

2277.  Had  you  had  your  dinner? — I  had  no  particular  dinner;  I  had  a  lunch. 

2278.  Was  it  after  dinner  time,  or  after  lunch  time  ?— I  do  not  know  whether 
you  call  it  lunch  or  dinner-time ;  I  had  had  something  to  eat. 

2279.  Where  at  ? — At  Mr.  Kent's. 

2280.  You  had  also  lunched  or  dined  there  on  the  nomination  day,  as  well  as 
breakfasted  there  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  often  done  so. 

2281.  Did  you  dine  or  lunch  with  the  family?-— I  had  some  lunch  with  Mr. 
Kent. 

2282.  In  what  room  was  that? — Down  stairs. 

2283.  Were  you  at  the  nomination? — Outside,  do  you  mean? 

2284.  Were  you  at  the  nomination  ? — Do  you  mean  at  the  hustings? 

2285.  Were  you  present  at  the  nomination  anywhere? — Yes;  I  heard  the 
speeches. 

2286.  Were  you  at  Kent's  house  at  that  time? — ^No ;  when  they  were  speak- 
ing, I  was  opposite  the  hustings. 

2287.  Outside  or  inside  the  house  ? — Outside  the  house. 

2288.  Opposite  the  hustings  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

2289.  Outside  the  house? — ^Yes  j  the  hustings  are  not  withinside. 

2290.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  at  what  time  the  nomination  was  over  ? — 
I  tell  you  it  was  over ;  I  cannot  say  exactly  the  time,  because  I  did  not  take 
notice  of  the  clock. 

2291.  About  what  time  ? — I  do  not  know  about  the  time ;  I  know  it  was  after 
I  had  had  some  lunch. 

2292.  How 
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2292.  How  long  did  it  last? — That  is  the  same  question. 

2293.  Did  it  last  a  long  time  or  not  ?-*-lliere  were  several  speaking  there. 


Join  Stebbing, 


2294.  Did  it  last  a  long  time  or  not;  do  you  remember  when  it  began ?-~    30 March  1841. 
I  think  it  was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock. 

2295.  Were  you  present  during  the  whole  oominatioQ  ? — No,  I  was  not, 

2296.  Were  you  tfiere  at  the  beginning  ? — ^No. 

2297.  Did  you  hear  the  candidates  proposed? — No,  I  came  while  they  were 
proposing  them. 

2298.  Whom  were  they  proposing? — I  cannot  tell. 

2299.  Either  Lord  Listowel  or  Mr.  Cabbell?— Of  course  it  must  have  been 
one  of  them. 

2300.  Were  they  proposing  one  of  them  ?— I  do  not  know  which. 

2301.  Were  they  proposing  one  of  them  ?-~It  iriust  have  beai  one  of  them  ; 
there  were  only  two,  and  one  of  course. 

2302.  At  what  time  did  the  nomination  b^n  when  you  were  there;  you  were 
there  whilst  they  were  proposing  somebody,  what  time  was  tlmt  ?— I  do  not  know 
exactly. 

2303.  Then  from  the  time  that  you  went  to  the  hustings,  or  went  out  and 
heard  this  candidate  being  proposed,  did  you  remain  out  till  the  nomination  was 
over  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

2304.  What  did  you  do  when  the  nomination  was  over? — Went  into  Mr. 
Kent's. 

2305.  Back  again  ? — Yes. 

2306.  How  long  was  it  before  you  saw  Adams  ? — I  cannot  say  exacdy  how 
long ;  not  very  long. 

2307.  Had  you  seen  Adams  at  the  nomination? — No,  I  had  not. 

2308.  Where  were  you  when  you  first  saw  him  ?— I  told  you  I  saw  him  stand* 
ing  opposite  Mr.  Kent's. 

2309.  Where  were  you  ? — At  the  door. 

2310.  You  saw  him  standing  opposite? — Yes. 

231 1.  Did  you  go  to  him,  or  did  he  come  to  you? — I  went  to  him. 

2312.  How  long  had  you  been  standing  at  the  door  after  you  went  down 
stairs  ? — I  cannot  say. 

2313.  Long  or  not? — I  cannot  say. 

2314.  How  far  was  Adams  stajiding  off  the  door? — A  very  little  way. 

2315.  Did  he  stand  there  long  bJrfore  you  joined  him? — I  do  not  know  how 
long,  because  I  cannot  tell  you  how  long  I  had  stood  at  the  door. 

2316.  Had  you  seen  him  standing  mere  long  belbre  you  joined  him  ? — I  can- 
not say. 

2317.  You  were  in  the  front  room  up  stairs  before  that?— No,  I  was  in  the 
back  room. 

2318.  How  long  you  were  at  the  door,  before  you  went  to  Adams,  you  cannot 
say  ? — No. 

2319.  Pray  where  did  you  go  at  the  close  of  the  day ;  where  did  you  sleep  that 
night?— At  Mr.  Kent's. 

2320.  Where  did  you  sleep  the  second  night,  the  polling  night  ? — At  home, 
I  think. 

2321.  Have  you  slept  at  home  ever  since? — No,  I  have  not. 

2322.  How  long  did  you  sleep  at  home  after  the  polling  day? — I  do  not  know, 
I  am  sure. 

2323.  How  many  nights? — I  cannot  say. 
Did  you  sleep  there  more  than  one? — Yes. 
Two  ? — I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  the  number. 
Will  you  swear  you  slept  there  more  than  one  night? — In  my  own 


2324 

2325 
2326. 
house  ? 
2327. 


Yes  ? — Yes,  it  is  most  likely  I  should  sleep  there. 

2328.  Will  you  swear  you  slept  in  your  own  house  more  than  one  night  after 
the  polling  night  ? — ^Yes. 

2329.  Did  you  sleep  there  a  week  ? — Yes ;  where  should  I  sleep  ? 

2330.  At  your  own  house  ? — ^Yes.     I  frequently  slept  at  Kent's. 

2331.  Did  you  sleep  at  Kent's  the  night  after  the  polling  night? — I  told  you 
I  slept  at  home. 

2332.  Did  you  sleep  at  Kent's  afterwards  ? — ^Yes,   I  may  have  slept  there ; 
I  have  often  gone  there  and  stopped  there ;  it  was  like  a  friend's  house. 

219.  L  4  2333.  Just 
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John  Stebbing.  2333.  J^^*  Carry  your  recollection  back  to  the  time  you  left  Mr.  Webster's 

house ;  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  went  to  the  Verulam  Arms :  did  you  ? — 

30  March  1841.      I  did.  J  J  J  y  J 

2334.  Did  you  go  there  straight;  did  you  go  at  once? — I  cannot  say  exactly 
whether  I  went  straight  down  or  round  the  streets. 

2335.  I  did  not  use  the  word  in  that  sense  ? — ^There  are  two  ways  of  using  it. 

2336.  Did  you  go  there  forthwith  ? — That  is,  directly. 

2337.  If  you  please  j  did  you  go  there  directly  ? — Not  that  very  moment* 

2338.  I  did  not  say  that  very  moment? — ^You  said  directly. 

2339.  Did  you  go  there  directly  ? — Not  that  very  moment ;  that  is,  directly. 

2340.  Did  you  go  alone  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

2341.  Whom  did  you  go  with?~With  Adams. 

2342.  Did  you  go  anywhere  else  before  you  went  to  the  Verulam  Arms  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

2343.  Just  recollect  yourself;  after  you  left  Mr.  Webster's  you  went  to  the 
Verulam  Arms ;  I  ask  you  if  you  went  anywhere  else  before  you  went  to  the 
Verulam  Arms  ? — No ;  1  cannot  say ;  I  do  not  remember. 

•2344.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not? — I  will  neither  swear  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

2345.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  how  long  it  was  after  you  left  Mr.  Webster's 
before  you  got  to  the  Verulam  Arms  ? — I  told  you  I  did  not  know. 

2346.  Do  you  mean  you  cannot  recollect  ? — It  is  impossible,  unless  you  write 
it  down. 

2347*  I^id  you  see  anybody  besides  Adams  in  going  from  Mr.  Webster's  to 
the  Verulam  Arms? — Such  a  day  as  that  we  should  see  many  persons  walkings 
about. 

2348.  Did  you  speak  to  any  other  persons  that  you  saw  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know ;  I  might,  just  to  say  how  do  you  do,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

2349.  Was  that  all  that  passed  ? — I  cannot  swear  that. 

2350.  You  will  not  swear  whether  you  went  anywhere  else,  or  how  long  you 
were  in  going  ? — It  is  impossible. 

2351.  At  what  time  did  you  get  to  the  Verulam  Arms  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  time  it  was. 

2352.  I  do  not  ask  you  exactly ;  tell  me  as  near  as  you  can  the  time  you  got  to 
the  Verulam  Arms? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

2353*  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  cannot  tell  the  Committee  at  all  what 
time  you  got  there  ;  how  is  that  ?— I  do  not  know ;  I  did  not  look  at  the  clock. 

2354«  Was  it  within  half  an  hour  of  your  leaving  Mr.  Webster's  ? — I  said  I 
could  not  tell. 

2355.  Was  it  within  an  hour  of  it? — I  said  before  I  could  not  tell  you,  and 
I  cannot  now. 

2356.  Was  it  Within  two  hours  after  your  leaving  Mr.  Webster's  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

2357«  Whether  it  was  half  an  hour  or  two  hours,  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  ?' 
—I  do  not  know  exactly. 

2358.  Just  attend  to  the  question ;  I  do  not  ask  you  exactly  ? — I  understood 
the  question  exactly. 

2359-  Whether  it  was  half  an  hour  or  two  hours,  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  ? 
— I  cannot  say. 

2360.  How  long  were  you  at  the  Verulam  Arms  ? — ^That  I  cannot  undertake  to- 
say. 

2361.  Were  you  there  half  an  hour? — I  do  not  knowv 

2362.  Were  you  there  an  hour  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2363.  Were  you  there  two  hours  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2364.  Did  you  go  from  the  Verulam  Arms  to  Kent's  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

2365.  How  long  were  you  going  from  the  Verulam  Arms  to  Mr.  Kent's  ?— Not 
long. 

2366.  During  the  whole  time  that  passed  between  your  leaving  Mr.  Webster^s- 
and  going  to  Mr.  Kent's,  were  you  at  the  Verulam  Arms  or  were  you  not? — I  do 
not  understand  the  question. 

2367.  You  went  from  Mr.  Webster's  to  the  Verulam  Arms  ? — I  have  said  so. 

2368.  You  were  in  the  Verulam  Arms  ? — Yes. 

2369.  And  went  from  there  to  Mr.  Kent's  ?— Yes. 

2370.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  your  leaving  Mr.  Webster's  and  arriving- 
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at  Mr.  Kent's ;  what  was  the  period  of  time  ? — It  was  in  tlie  evening  I  went  to       John  StebUng. 
Mr.  Kent's.  ■ 

2371.  What  period  of  time  passed  between  your  leaving  Mr.  Webster's  and     30  March  184* 
going  to  Mr.  Kent's  ? — I  do  not  know  the  period. 

2372.  Can  you  give  any  answer  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  length  of  time  that 
passed  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  keep  any  account. 

2373.  What  were  they  doing  at  the  Verulam  Arms  ? — ^What  were  they  doing  ? 

2374.  Yes?— Who? 

2375.  What  were  you  doing  thare  ? — I  sat  down. 

2376.  What  did  you  do  when  you  sat  down  ;  how  were  you  occupied  ? — I  had 
a  glass  of  wine, 

2377.  Is  that  all  you  had? — That  was  all  I  had. 

2378.  Is  that  all  you  did? — No,  I  came  out  again. 

2379.  If  that  is  all  you  did,  went  in  and  sat  down,  and  took  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
came  out  again,  tell  the  Committee  how  long  a  period  of  time  that  occupied  ? — 
I  showed  my  money  there. 

2380.  Did  you  give  it  up  there  ? — No. 

2381.  How  long  did  all  that  occupy  at  the  Verulam  Arms? — I  do  not  know. 

2382.  And  you  cannot  tell  ? — No. 

2383.  That  night  you  slept  at  Mr.  Kent's? — The  nomination  night  you  mean  ? 

2384.  Yes ;  is  not  that  so  ? — ^Yes,  I  slept  there. 

2385.  You  cannot  tell  us  at  what  time  jom  went  to  Mr.  Kent's  ? — In  the  evening. 

2386.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  how  it  was  you  came  to  go  there  ? — How 
I  came  to  go  to  Mr.  Kent*s  ? 

2387.  Yes  ? — I  frequently  go  there. 

2388.  How  came  you  to  go  there  that  evening  ? — Because  they  are  friends  df 
mine. 

2389.  Did  you  or  not  expect  to  see  Howie  there  when  you  arrived?— That  I 
am  sure  I  did  not. 

2390.  Did  you  expect  to  see  him  there  in  the  course  of  the  evening? — No. 

2391.  Will  you  swear  that? — I  will  swear  that. 

3392.  Did  you  get  any  instructions  at  the  Verulam  Arms  as  to  going  to  Mr. 
Kent's  or  not  ? — Instructions  ? 

2393-  Yes  ;  you  know  what  I  mean ;  did  you  grt  any  instructions  at  the  Veru- 
lam Arms  ? — No,  because  I  knew  the  way ;  1  did  not  need  to  be  instructed. 

2394.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  meant  that  ? — I  did  not  know  what  you  meant ; 
instruct  i3:to  point  out,  to  lead. 

2395  Was  it  pointed  out  to  you  that  you  should  go  to  Mr.  Kent's  from  the 
Verulam  Arms  ? — No. 

2396.  Was  it  suggested  to  you  or  stated  to  you,  that  you  should  go  to  Mr . 
Kent's  r — No,  it  was  not. 

2397.  You  mean  to  swear  that  ? — ^Yes. 

2398.  You  mean  to  swear  you  had  no  instructions  to  go  to  Mr.  Kent's  ? — No. 

2399.  Committee.l  Do  you  mean  you  had  no  instructions  ? — I  had  no  instruc- 
tions to  go  to  Mr.  Kent's. 

2400.  At  all  events  you  went  to  Mr.  Kent's  ? — Yes. 

2401.  And  you  slept  there  that  night?— Yes. 

2402.  Now  will  you  tell  me  how  long  it  was  before  you  went  to  bed  after  you 
got  there  ? — I  do  not  know  exacdy. 

2403.  You  cannot  fix  that  period  of  time  either? — It  is  not  a  general  thing  to 
take  notice  how  long  it  is  after  you  come  in  before  you  go  to  bed. 

2404.  I  ask  you  if  you  can  tell  or  not? — No. 

2405.  Can  you  tell  what  time  elapsed  between  your  arriving  at  Mr.  Kent's  and 
going  to  bed  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

2406.  Where  w  ere  you  after  your  return  to  Mr.  Kent's  from  the  Verulam  Arms, 
in  what  part  of  the  house  ? — In  what  they  call  the  kitchen,  or  the  room  that  they 
live  in. 

2407.  Did  you  remain  there  the  whole  time ;  was  that  the  room  you  remained 
in  ? — Yes. 

2408.  Till  you  went  to  bed  ? — Yes. 

2409.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  when  you  went  to  Mr.  Kent's  from  the 
Verulam  Arms  you  went  into  the  room  in  which  they  lived,  and  were  there  till  you 
went  to  bed  ? — Yes. 

2410.  That  is  the  fact  ?—Ye8t 

M  2411.  Da 
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John  Stebbing.         241 1.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  go  out  again  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

I  2412.  Did  you  go  out  of  Mn  Kent's  bouse  or  not? — No,  I  did  not. 

30  March  i84i.        2413.  Did  you  go  out  of  the  room  ? — I  went  from  the  room  to  bed. 

2414.  Is  that  the  only  time  you  went  out  of  the  room  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

2415.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  K^t's  with  Adams  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

2416.  Did  you  see  Adams  there,  at  Mr.  Kent's,  after  you  arrived  there  ? — Oh,  no* 

2417.  You  did  not? — No. 

2418.  Do  understand  me.  Do  you  mean  to  state  you  did  not  see  Adams  there 
from  the  time  you  arrived  at  Mr.  Kent's  till  you  went  to  bed ;  do  you  mean  to  state 
that? — I  did  not  see  Adams. 

2419.  When  did  you  see  Howie  after  your  return  to  Mr.  Kent's ;  we  stick  to  that 
period  ;  now  answer  it ;  when  did  you  see  Howie  ? — I  saw  Howie  at  the  Verulam 
Arms. 

2420.  Did  you  go  back  with  him  to  Mr.  Kent's  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

2421.  Did  you  see  him  at  Mr.  Kent's  afterwards  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  ; 
I  am  sure  I  forget. 

2422.  Will  you  tell  me  who  you  did  see  that  night  at  Mr.  Kent's  ? — I  saw  Mrs# 
Kent. 

2423.  And  the  children  ? — The  servants. 

2424.  Mr.  Kent  himself? — ^Yes. 

2425.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  before  you  went  to  bed  ? — I  think  there  was  a 
person  came  in  of  the  name  of  Osborne ;  tnit  I  am  not  sure ;  I  think  he  came  in. 

2426.  You  are  not  sure  of  that  ? — No ;  he  is  often  in  the  house. 

2427.  And  you  think  he  came  in? — Yes,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

2428.  Is  Osborne  connected  with  the  election  at  all,  is  he  a  voter  ? — I  believe 
he  is. 

2429.  Do  I  understand  you,  that  you  saw  nobody  on  that  evening  except  the 
family  and  Mr.  Osborne  ? — I  think  Mr.  Osborne  came  in. 

2430.  You  do  not  pledge  yourself  to  that,  but  you  think  he  came  in  ? — Yes. 

2431.  There  was  not  a  party  of  friends  to  tea  there? — I  was  not  there  to  tea: 
there  may  have  been  perhaps. 

2432.  Was  not  there  a  party  o(  friends  there  that  evening? — There  was  the 
family. 

2433.  I  mean  friends,  in  contradistinction  to  the  family;  was  there  a  party  of 
friends  there  ? — No,  I  did  not  see  anybody. 

2434.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  according  to  your  recollection,  Osborne 
might  have  been  there,  but  you  saw  no  one  else  ?-^I  think  he  came  in ;  he  is  so 
accustomed  to  come  in. 

243s  You  may  be  right  or  wrong  as  to  him  ? — ^Yes. 

2436.  You  have  given  an  account  to  the  Committee  about  the  money  you 
received  ;  did  you  give  that  money  up  to  anybody  ? — Did  I  give  it  up  to  any- 
body? 

2437.  Did  you  give  it  to  anybody,  if  you  do  not  like  the  phrase  **  up  "  ? — Yes. 

2438.  To  whom  did  you  give  it  ?— I  gave  it  to  Lord  Grimstoo. 

2439.  ^^^  y^^  &^^  i^  ^°  ^^^  parcel,  or  how  ? — In  the  parcel. 

2440.  Was  the  parcel  sealed  ? — Yes. 

2441 .  Who  made  the  parcel  up  ? — Howie. 

2442.  Where?— At  Mr.  Kent's. 

2443.  When  ? — I  do  not  know  when. 

2444.  Was  it  on  that  evening  that  Howie  made  up  the  parcel  ? — I  think  it  must 
be  that  evening. 

2445.  Were  you  present  ?  —Yes,  I  was  present. 

2446.  What  part  of  the  house  ? — I  do  not  know ;  it  was  in  a  room,  I  know 

2447.  You  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  house  ;  who  was  there  besides,  or 
was  there  anybody  there  ? — 1  do  not  know ;  I  was  not  in  there  a  minute. 

2448.  In  where  do  you  mean  ? — In  a  room ;  I  did  not  say  the  room ;  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference, 

2449.  What  room  do  you  speak  of  when  you  say  room? — A  room  means 
any  room. 

2450.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  saw  Howie  do  up  that  parcel  in  any  room,  or 
in  any  particular  room  r — In  a  room. 

2451.  And  you  were  present? — Yes. 

2452.  How  long;  a  minute? — It  might  be  more  than  a  minute. 
2453*  Where  did  the  sealing-wax  come  from  ?— He  had  it  in  his  hand. 

2454.  Did 
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Did  he  take  it  into  the  room  himself? — He  was  La  the  room  when  I      J^^  StMmg. 


2454- 
-went. 

2455.  Was  the  sealing-wax  there? — He  sealed  it;  where  he  got  the  sealing- 
mrax  from  I  cannot  say. 

2456.  As  I  understood  you  to  say,  Howie  had  the  sealing-wax  in  his  hand  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  he  had  the  sealing-wax  when  I  ent^ed  it 

2457-  Where  was  he  when  you  entered  ? — He  was  in  the  room« 

2458.  What  part  of  the  room  ? — I  cannot  say. 

2459.  ^^s  ^^  sitting  or  standing  t — Standing. 

2460.  Where  was  this  room  ? — In  the  house. 

2461.  What  part  of  the  house ;  up  stairs  or  doWn  stairs,  or  where  ?*— Up  stairs. 

2462.  Was  it  a  back  room  or  a  front  room  up  stairs ;  you  have  told  us  of  both ; 
was  it  a  back  room  or  a  front  room?— I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  swear  which 
room  it  was. 

2463.  Whether  it  was  a  front  room  or  a  back  room  ?— I  think  it  was  a  back 
room,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection ;  I  think  it  wa«. 

2464.  As  I  understand  you,  you  say  you  were  there  about  a  minute  ?— -A 
minute  or  two ;  more  tbim  a  minute. 

2465.  You  say  more  than  a  minute ;  was  it  five  minutes  or  ten  minuted  ?— 
I  cannot  say,  I  had  no  watch  to  look  at,  I  do  not  exactly  know  the  time ;  it  was 
a  very  short  time  I  know. 

2466.  Was  anybody  else  there  besides  you  and  Howie  ? — I  told  you  just  now 
I  could  not  tell,  I  was  not  certain. 

2467.  You  saw  Howie  seal  the  parcel  ? — ^Yes,  I  saw  Howie  seal  flie  parcel. 

2468.  Was  there  a  light  upon  the  table? — ^Yes,  or  else  he  could  not  have 
sealed  it. 

2469.  Did  Howie  take  a  light  up,  or  how  was  that  ? — ^The  light  was  on  the 
table  when  I  went  in. 

2470.  What  seal  was  it  sealed  with  ? — It  was  not  my  seal. 

2471.  What  seal  was  it  sealed  with  ? — I  believe  it  was  Howie's  seal,  but  that 
I  will  not  swear. 

2472.  Did  you  see  Howie  take  the  seal  from  his  pocket? — I  do  not  particularly 
remember  ;  I  know  it  was  sealed  by  three  seals. 

2473.  Committee.']  By  three  distinct  seals,  or  three  impressions?  —  Three 
impressions. 

2474.  With  the  same  seal  ? — I  believe  so,  but  I  know  that  I  saw  him  seal  it. 

2475.  Mr.  AustinJ]  When  did  you  see  Lord  Grimston  j  you  sjud  you  saw  him 
just  now  ;  when  was  it? — I  saw  him  the  next  day  in  the  afternoon. 

2476.  Where  did  you  see  Lord  Grimston  ? — At  Mr.  Kent's. 

2477.  Did  he  come  there;  were  you  there  when  his  Lordship  came ? — I  was 
there  when  he  came  in. 

2478.  Had  you  had  your  dinner? — ^This  is  the  second  day ;  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  nomination  day  now. 

2479.  J^*  s^  i  ^^d  y^*^  dined  when  Lord  Grimston  came  in  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  had  any  particular  dinner  that  day,  I  was  not  very  well. 

2480.  He  came  in  in  the  afternoon  ? — Yes. 

2481.  What  do  you  call  the  afternoon  ?— The  afternoon  is  when  the  sun  begins 
to  decline. 

2482.  Had  Ae  sun  began  to  decline? — ^After  12  o'clock  I  believe  it  does. 

2483.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  happens  every  day,  but  whether  it  had  begun  to 
decline  when  you  saw  Lord  Grimston  ? — It  had. 

2484.  How  long  had  it  begun  to  decline  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that ;  I  know  it 
was  after  1 2  o'clock  when  Lord  Grimston  came  in^ 

2485.  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  it  was  after  12  ? — It  might  be  between  the 
hours  of  12  and  three,  or  it  might  be  between  12  and  four;  I  cannot  say;  he 
came  in  I  know. 

2486.  Then  you  gave  him  the  parcel  that  had  been  sealed? — I  gave  him  a 
parcel ;  at  least  his  brother  wrote  a  letter  first. 

2487.  Committee.']  And  you  gave  the  parcel  to  Lord  Grimston? — Yes. 

2488.  Mr.  Austin.]  How  long  did  you  remain  at  St.  Alban's  after  the  polling- 
day  ? — How  long  did  I  remain  in  St.  Alban's  ? 

2489.  Yes ;  when  I  say  remain,  I  mean  live,  or  reside  there  ?— I  know  what 
jou  mean. 

2490.  How  long  was  it  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly. 

M  2  2491*  Was 


30  March  1841. 
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John  Stebbing.         2491.  Was  it  Several  days  or  not  ? — It  might  be ;  I. am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

2492.  Did  you  go  away  from  St  Alban*s  at  any  time  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

30 March  1841.         2493.  Where  did  you  go? — I  went  to  Colney  Heath. 

2494.  Whenever  it  was  you  left  St.  Alban's,  you  went  to  Colney  Heath  ?— 
Yes. 

2495.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Cdney  Heath  ? — Till  I  came  here. 

2496.  By  whose  directions  did  you  go  to  Colney  Heath?  —  By  my  own 
directions. 

2497.  Where  did  you  go  to  at  Colney  Health  r — A  friend  of  mine. 

2498.  The  name  ? — The  name  of  Grey. 

2499.  Do  you  mean  to  state  you  had  no  directions  or  instructions  to  go  from 
St.  Alban's,  at  the  time  you  left  St.  Alban's  ? — My  friends  wished,  me  to  go, 

2500.  What  friends  ? — Mr.  Gibson,  and  Mn  Sanders^  a  clergyman. 

2501.  Anybody  else? — I  do  not  know  of  anybody  else. 
2503.  Were  you  supplied  with  any  funds  ?— No. 

2503.  For  the  purpose  of  going  to  Colney  Heath  ? — No,  certainly  not,  not  a 
halfpenny. 

2504.  How  long  did  you  live  at  Colney  Heath  ? — It  may  be  three  weeks  or 
more. 

2505.  Are  you  to  pay  for  your  maintenance  there,  or  lodging  ? — I  have  paid  ; 
at  least  it  was  paid ;  every  week  it  was  paid  out  of  my  money. 

2506.  Who  paid  it? — My  mother. 

2507.  You  have  been  out  of  employment  for  two  years  ? — Ye$. 

2508.  How  have  you  been  living  during  that  time  ? — Why  in  a  very  ill  state  of 
health. 

2509.  I  mean  how  have  you  been  getting  your  living  ? — I  have  been  down  to 
my  friends  at  Ipswich. 

2510.  Do  you  mean  3'ou  have  been  living  with  your  friends  there? — With  my 
own  sister. 

2511.  For  the  whole  of  the  two  years? — No,  part  of  it. 
Where  have  you  been  living  the  rest  of  the  two  years  ? — I  cannot  say. 
With  friends?— Yes. 
A 1  ways  with  friends  ? — Yes. 
Never  employed  ? — I  wrote  for  Mr.  Gibson,  the  solicitor,  for  a  fortnight. 

2516.  You  were  employed  for  Mr.  Gibson? — Yes,  I  was,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
give  it  up  through  illness. 

2517.  Were  you  emplo}^d  throughout  any  other  part  of  the  two  years? — Mr. 
Bennett  came  to  me  and  asked  me  t6  make  out  some  of  his  bills;  I  attempted  to 
do  it,  but  could  not. 

2518.  When  did  you  go  to  Ipswich  ? — I  have  been  down  there  twice. 

2519.  When  did  you  first  go  there? — Last  year,  I  think  it  was. 

2520.  Was  not  it  longer  than  that  ago  ?— I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

2521.  We  will  take  it  about  last  year;  have  you  been  there  since? — It  was 
the  year  before  last,  and  I  went  last  year  too. ' 

2522.  I  believe  you  had  been  out  of  health  before  you  went  to  Ipswich  ? — A 
very  long  while. 

2523.  The  malady  you  were  labouring  under  was  a  mental  malady  ? — That  I 
cannot  lell ;  my  mind  does  not  seem  much  out  of  order. 

2524.  But  just  recollect  if  you  can,  were  not  you  out  of  health  before  you 
went  to  Ipswich  the  first  time  ? — Yes,  1  had  been  out  of  health  a  long  time. 

2525.  Were  you  confined? — ^Yes. 

2526.  For  a  considerable  time  ? — Yes. 

2527.  When  yoii  got  better,  you  went  to  Ipswich  ? — Yes  ;  I  went  down  to 
Ipswich. 

2528.  Have  you  not  attributed  the  illness  you  speak  of,  to  Dr.  Webster? — I 
believe  it  was  in  a  great  measure  brought  on  through  Mr.  Webster's  neglect. 

2529.  You  believe  it  was  brought  on* through  Mr.  Webster's  neglect?  -Yes; 
certainly  I  do. 

2530.  You  believe  it  now  ? — I  certainly  do. 

2531.  Have  you  always  believed  it  ?— ^Yes. 

2532.  From  the  time  the  supposed  neglect  happened  ? — Yes. 
2532*.  Have  you  not  expressed  a  strong  feeling  of  antipathy  to  Dr.|Webster 

on  that  account  ? — I  should  think  so.  il  > - 

2533.  Have  you  ? — Certainly. 

2534*  Have 


2512. 

25  >  3- 
2514. 

2515. 
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2534.  Have  you  not  frequently  Stated  in  the  presence  of  other  persons,  you 
would  be  revenged  on  Dr.  Webster  ? — I  may  have  said  so, 

2535.  Have  you  said  so  ? — I  believe  I  have. 

2536.  Do  you  know  Jonathan  Lawrence  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2537.  Have  you  stated  in  the  presence  of  Jonathan  Lawrence,  you  would  be 
revenged  on  Mr.  Webster  ? — I  might  have  done  so, 

2538.  Have  you  done  so  ? — I  dare  say  I  have. 
Have  you  said  so  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth  DoUomore  ? — I  believe 


John  Slebbinor, 


30  March  1841* 


2539 
J  have. 

2540 
2541 
2542 


Is  she  the  nurse  that  took  care  of  you  ? — No. 
Is  she  a  nurse  ? — Yes. 

She  has  not  acted  in    that  capacity  towards  you  ? — No ;  she  was   a 
lodger  with  me,  she  had  a  part  of  the  house. 

2543.  You  say,  you  believe  you  have  made  this  statement  in  the  presence 
of  those  two  persons  ;  have  you  not  made  it  in  the  presence  of  other  persons  : — 
1  may. 

2544.  Have  you  ? — I  dare  say  I  have. 

2545.  Have  you  made  this  statement  recently  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have. 

2546.  Just  recollect  yourself,  whether  you  have  not  made  this  statement 
recently  ? — I  cannot  say ;  do  you  mean  within  the  last  week  ? 

2547.  No,  within  the  last  half  year  ? — I  dare  say  I  have. 

2548.  Have  you  not  been  in  the  habit  of  stating  you  would  be  revenged  upon 
Mr.  Webster  ? — ^Not  be  revenged  upon  him  ;  I  felt  very  much  hurt  at  the  ill-treat- 
ment I  had  received  from  him,  and  so  would  any  one. 

2549.  Have  you  not  in  fact  entertained  a  strong  antipathy  against  Mr.  Web- 
ster V — I  cannot  like  him,  of  course. 

Re*examined  by  Mr.  Talbot. 

2550.  What  made  you  wish  to  go  to  Colney  Heath  ? — My  friends  wished  me 
to  go. 

2551  •  Upon  what  ground? — Because  they  thought  I  should  be  better  away 
from  home ;  I  was  advised  by  a  physician  in  London. . 

2552.  In  whose  company  did  you  come  to  London  from  Colney  Heath?  did 
you  coioe  from  Colney  Heath  to  London  ? — -I  went  from  St  Alban's  to  Colney 
Heath. 

2553.  When  you  left  Colney  Heath,  in  whose  company  did  you  come  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

2554.  Did  you  refuse  to  come  without  the  protection  of  a  police  officer.?— 
I  refused  to  come,  my  health  was  so  bad,  which  I  stated  to  Mr.  Osbaldistone 
before. 

2555.  You  came  here  under  the  Speaker's  warrant?—!  suppose  so:  he  said  I 
must  come ;  1  was  in  bed. 

2556.  Suffering  from  illness  ? — Yes,  of  course,  very  ill.    , 
2557*  Is  Mr.  Grey,  at  Colney  Heath,  the  schoolmaster  ?— Yes. 

2558.  Did  you  know  him  before? — I  was  never  intimate  with  him  j  I  knew  he 
kept  a  school  there. 

2559.  ^^  y^^  '^^^^  ^^^^  ^  schoolmaster  ? — Yes. 

2560.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  Mr.  Kent's  house  as  a  friend  ? 
— Yes,  hundreds  of  times ;  I  have  known  him  five  years. 

2561.  Have  you  received  acts  of  kindness  from  biro  ? — Yes,  any  time  I  liked 
to  go  in. 

2562.  Does  that  apply  to  sleeping  there  ? — Yes  ;  at  any  time  I  chose. 

2563.  Mr.  Russel  is  a  gentleman  of  independent  property  ? — Yes. 

2564.  Was  it  the  usual  family  breakfast  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  nothing  but  coffee 
and  some  bread  and  butter. 

2565.  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  some  time  in  rooms  alone  in  Mr. 
Kent's  house  ? — Yes,  at  different  times. 

Examined  by  the  Committee. 

2566.  Is  Mr.  Kent's  house  near  the  hustings  ? — Very  near. 

2567.  Opjposite  ? — Near  the  side  of  it. 

2568.  You  have  said  that  Lord  Grimston  was  in  the  room,  with  his  brother- 
in-law  and  Lord  Ingestrie  ? — He  came  into  the  room. 

219.  M  3  2569,  On 
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John  Stebbi^^,         2569.  On  wbat  day  was  it  that  Lord  Grimston  and  his  brother^  and  Lord 

Ingestrie  and  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  came  into  the  room  ? — The  day  of  the  election* 

30  March  1841.        2570.  Not  the  day  of  nomination  ? — No ;  the  day  of  election. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

W.  F.  M^Kenzie,       William  Forbes  M'Kenzie^  Esq.  a  Member  of  the  House,  was  called  in ;  and 
l^eq.  M.p.  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard^  as  follows  : 

2571.  HAVE  you  business  in  Scotland  which  makes  you  anxious  to  go  there? 
— ^Yes,  I  have. 

2572.  Did  you  go  down  to  the  last  electic^n  at  St.  Alban's  ? — I  did. 

2573.  Were  you  there  on  the  day  of  the  polling? — I  was. 

2574.  Did  you,  when  you  were  at  St.  Alban's,  become  acquainted  with  a  voter 
of  the  name  of  John  Stebbing  ? — I  did  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stebbing. 

2575.  I^id  you  see  that  voter  on  the  day  of  the  polling  ? — I  did. 

2576.  Where  was  it  ? — It  was  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Kent,  as  I  understood. 

2577.  Who  were  present  beside  the  voter? — 1  saw  them  frequently  during  the 
day,  and  various  people  were  present. 

21578.  Were  you  present  when  Stebbing  delivered  anything  to  Lord  Grim^ 
ston  ? — I  was. 

2579.  What  was  it? — It  was  a  small  parcel. 

2580.  Did  Stebbing,  upon  that  occasion,  dictate  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Grim- 
ston?— ^Yes,  he  did. 

2581.  Did  Mr.  Robert  Grimston  write,  in  consequence,  the  substance  of  what 
was  dictated  ? — He  wrote  the  substance  of  what  Stebbing  said ;  I  should  say,  the 
very  words. 

2582.  Was  that  note  signed  by  Stebbing  after  it  was  written  ? — It  was. 

2583.  Was  anything  enclosed  in  that  note  r — A  small  parcel  was  enclosed 
in  it. 

2584.  When  you  speak  of  a  small  parcel,  will  you  give  us  some  notion  of  its 
size  ? — {The  Witness  folded  up  apiece  of  paper  to  about  an  inch  wide  and  three 
inches  long.)    I  should  say  it  was  al>out  that  size. 

2585.  Was  the  parcel  open  or  sealed  ? — Sealed. 

2586.  How  many  seals  ? — One  on  the  centre  part,  and  one  at  each  end. 

2587.  That  parcel  w£is  enclosed  in  a  note  written  at  Stebbing's  instigation  r— 
Yes,  it  was. 

2588.  Was  that  note  taken  by  Lord  Grimston  to  Dr.  Webster's  house? — It 
was. 

2589.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  the  desire  of  Stebbing? — At  his  particular 
request. 

2590.  Did  you  accompany  Lord  Grimston  upon  that  occasion ?«— I  did;  I 
accompanied  him  to  the  house. 

2591.  Did  you  go  into  the  house  ? — I  did  not;  I  told  Lord  Grimston  I  had  no 
business  in  Mr.  Webster's  house,  and  I  preferred  remaining  outside. 

2592.  Did  Lord  Grimston  enter  the  house? — Yes. 

2593.  How  long  was  he  absent  ? — Under  five  minutes. 

2594.  When  he  returned  did  you  see  Dr.  Webster  on  that  occasion? — I  saw 
Dr.  Webster,  while  he  was  in  the  house,  coming  up  the  street. 

2595.  While  Lord  Grimston  was  in  the  house  ? — ^Yes. 

2596.  Did  Mr.  Webster  come  up  to  the  house  before  Lord  Grimston  had  left 
it? — He  came  up  to  the  house  before  Lord  Grimston  had  left  it,  and  I  said  some^^ 
thing ;  my  observation  detained  him  at  the  door  j  that  is  all  I  mean  to  say. 

2597.  When  Mr.  Webster  arrived,  did  Lord  Grimston  address  him? — ^Yes. 

2598.  Tell  us  what  Lord  Grimston  said  ? 

Mr.  Cockburn  objected  to  the  question. 
The  question  was  waived  for  the  present. 

2599.  You  say  Lord  Grimston  addressed  him? — He  did. 

2600.  After  Lord  Grimston  had  addressed  him,  did  Mr.  Webster  make  any 
answer  ? — He  did  not ;  he  looked  exceedingly  crestfallen. 

2601.  What  was  it  that  Lord  Grimston  said  to  Dr.  Webster  j  it  must  have 
been  heard  by  Dr.  Webster,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

2602.  Mr.  Austin^  Were  you  and  Lord  Grimston  alone  ? — No. 

2603.  Was 
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2603.  Was  there  another  party  ? — ^There  were  others*  w.  F.  M^Kenzie, 

2604.  Just  tell  me  who  they  were? — A  man  they  call  Joe  Russel  was  one ;  he  Esq.  m^f. 
-Entered  the  house  with  Lord  Grimston,  -* 

2605.  Any  one  else? — One  other  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  Mr.  Robert  3o  March  1841. 
GrimsUm  or  Mr.  Brogden  ;  I  was  so  much  mixed  up  with  ttfe  whole  party  during 

the  day,  I  cannot  tell  which  it  was. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  anything  Lord  Grimston  said  to  Mr.  Webster 
being  received  in  evidence,  it  being  a  declaration  made  by  a  third  party  to 
Dr.  Webster,  the  agency  of  Dr.  Webster  not  having,  been  proved ;  and  sub- 
mitted that  it  came  directly  within  the  last  resolution  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Hildyardf  in  answer  to  the  objection,  contended  that  he  was  entitled  to 
give  the  declaration  in  evidence ;  that  the  petitioners  were  now  proving  acts 
of  bribery  having  a  tendency  to  prove  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  his 
object  was  to  prove  that  Lord  Grimston  said  to  Mr.  Webster,  "  I  have  been 
delivering  into  the  hands  of  your  daughter  a  pared  containing  money '' 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  Mr.  Hildyard's  right  to  make  the  statement  he  was 
now  submitting  to  the  Committee ;  that  he  was  now  telling  the  Committee 
what  it  was  the  witness  would  prove,  when  the  Committee  had  yet  to  decide 
whether  the  question  should  be  put ;  and  that  the  Committee  would  direct 
Mr.  Hildyard  to  refrain  from  stating  what  the  witness  would  prove  until  the 
Committee  decided  that  the  declaration  should  be  received. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  he  was  now  in  the  course  of  proving  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Webster,  and  founded  his  right  to  take  the  position  he  now  took  upon 
the  resolution  to  which  the  Committee  had  come,  that  he  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  go  into  evidence  of  acts  of  bribery  in  order  to  prove  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Webster;  that  if  there  was  any  objection  to  his  stating  directly  what 
Mr.  M*Kenzie  was  about  to  prove^  he  would  argue  on  the  hypothesis  that 
that  would  be  evidence  that  would  be  given,  although  the  Committee  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  yesterday  against  hypothetical  cases  being  put;  and 
proceeded  to  argue  in  answer  to  the  objection^  and  referred  to  Roscoe  on 
Evidence,  and  the  2d  volume  of  Starkie. 

Mr.  Cockbuntf  in  reply,  contended  that  the  Committee  had  already  decided 
to-day  that  declarations  made  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Webster  could  not  be 
received  in  evidence  until  the  agency  was  proved. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  Eleven  o'clock. 


Mercuriii  3V  die  Martiij  1841. 


E.  A.  SANFORD,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


The  Names  of  the  Members  were  catted  over ;  —All  present. 

The  committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time,  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  informed 
that  the  Committee  had  come  to  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  evidence  of  what  passed  between  Lord  Grimston  and  Dr.  Web- 
ster may  be  received  ;  but  tiiat  that  evidence  should  be  given  by  Lord 
Grimston. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated,  that  since  he  had  last  the  honour  of  appearing  before 

the  Committee,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Talbot3 
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31  March  1841.  seriously  to  consider,  after  the  intimations  they  had  received  of  the  view  the 

Committee  had  taken  of  the  evidence  and  the  course  of  proceeding  in  this 

investigation,  as  well  as  they  could  collect  the  opinions  and  views  of  the  Conv- 
mittee  from  their  first  decisions,  whether  it  was  probable  they  could,  by  pro- 
tracting the  investigation,  establish  the  charges  contained  in  their  petition  ; 
and  that  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  the  Committee  so  entirely 
dissented  from  the  views  which  they  entertained,  that  it  was  hardly  possible, 
or  at  least  not  probable,  that  they  should  succeed,  that  they  were  neither 
justified  on  behalf  of  their  own  clients,  nor  with  regard  to  those  who  opposed 
them,  in  proceeding  further  in  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  that  being  the  state  of  the  case,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  lay  down  his  arms ;  that  he  was  very  glad  his  learned  friends  bad 
come  to  that  conclusion,  and  that  the  Committee  would  only  have  now  to 
come  to  their  usual  resolutions. 

The  committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and  in-* 
formed  that  the  Committee  had 

[Adjourned  to  To-morrow,  One  o'clock. 


Jovisj  1*  (He  Aprilis,  1841. 


E.  A.  SANFORD,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


1  April  1841.  The  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over; — All  present. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and 
informed 

That  William  Earl  of  Listowel  is  duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this 
present  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  St.  Alban's : 

That  the  petition  of  Thomas  Foreman  Gape  and  John  Samuel  Story, 
electors  of  the  said  borough,  did  not  appear  to  the  Committee  to  be  frivolous 
or  vexatious : 

That  the  opposition  to  the  said  petition  did  not  appear  to  the  Committee- 
to  be  frivolous  or  vexatious. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CANTERBURY  ELECTION 

COMMITTEE. 


NAMES  of  the  Members  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  try  and  determine  the 
Matter  of  the  Petition  of  George  Hobday  and  others,  Electors,  complaining  of  an 
undue  Election  and  Return  for  the  City  of  Canterbury  : — 


1.  Edward  Buller,  Esq. 

2.  James  Weir  Hogg,  Esq. 

3.  William  John  Blake,  Esq. 


4.  John  James  Hope  Johnstone,  Esq. 

5.  William  Heald  Ludlow  Bruges, Esq. 

6.  Patrick  Chalmers,  Esq. 


CHAIRMAN,  HON.  ROBERT  OLIVE. 


Mercuru^  31°  die  Martii,  1841. 

Members'  Names  called  over ; — All  present. 

The  committee-room  was  cleared. 

The  Committee  deliberated,  and  came  to  the  following  Resolutions : — 

Resolved,  That  Counsel  be  not  allowed   o  go  into  matters  not  referred  to  in  their  open- 
ing statement,  without  a  special  applicailoa  to  the  Committee  for  permission  to  do  so. 

Resolved,  That  if  costs  be  demanded  by  either  party,  under  clauses  80  to  84  of  1  Vicf 
c.  289  the  question  must  be  raised  immediately  after  the  decision  on  that  particular  case. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  do  not  expect  the  Counsel  for  the  Petition  against  the 
return  to  state  the  facts  respecting  the  individual  cases  of  bribery  and  of  treating  which 
he  intends  to  bring  forward  merely  with  a  view  to  invalidate  the  particular  votes ;  but  they 
do  expect  that,  with  respect  to  cases  of  bribery  or  treating  which  it  is  intended  to  bring 
home  to  the  sitting  Member  or  his  agents,  the  Counsel  will  now  state  the  names  of  the 
electors  bribed  or  treated,  and  those  of  the  persons  who  actually  gave  the  bribes  or  who 
treated.  The  Committee,  however,  reserving  to  themselves  a  power,  on  the  special  appli- 
cation of  Counsel,  to  proceed  with  any  case  which  tends  to  inculpate  any  principal  or 
agent,  the  knowledge  of  which  case  has  been  brought  out  before  the  Committee  in  the 
progress  of  the  investigation,  with  the  circumstances  of  which  the  parties  could  not  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  previously  cognizant. 

Ths  parties  were  called  in. 

Petition  of  George  Hobday  and  others,  electors,  read. 

Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Cockburn  appeared  as  Counsel  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

Messrs.  Parkes  &  Preston,  as  Agents. 

For  the  sitting  Member  :— 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  and  Mr.  Talbot  appeared  as  Counsel. 

Messrs.  Lyon,  Barnes  &  Ellis,  as  Agents. 

The  above  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  were  communicated  to  the  parcies* 

Mr.  j^t/5^m  stated,  that  having  carefully  reviewed  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  did  not  con 
ceive  there  was  such  conclusive  proof  as  justified  him  to  advise  his  client  to  prosecute  the 
inquiry  ;  he  therefore  stated,  that  he  did  not  propose  to  prosecute  the  petition. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  heard,   and  stated  that  he   was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
Committee  should  come  to  the  usual  Resolutions. 

The  committee-room  was  cleared. 

The  Committee  deliberated,  and — 

Resolved,  That  the  Honourable  George  Percy  Sydney  Smythe  is  duly  elected  a  citizen 
to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Canterbury. 

Resolved,  That  the  Petition  of  George  Hobday    and  others  does  not  appear  to  be 
frivolous  or  vexatious. 

Resolved,  That  the  opposition  to  the  said  Petition  does  not  appear  to  be  frivolous  or 
vexatious. 

The  parties  informed  thereof. 

Ordered,  To  Report. 
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Mercuriiy  3V  die  MartU,  1841. 


The  Honourable  ROBERT  OLIVE,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over ;— All  present.  31  March  1841. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  a  short  lime  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in. 

The  Petition  of  George  Hobday  and  others  was  read. 

Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Cockburn  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Petitioners. 

Agents :  Messrs.  Parkes  &  Preston. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  and  Mr.  Talbot  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  sitting 
Member. 

Agents  :  Messrs.  Lyon,  Barnes  &  Ellis. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Committee  had  come  to  certain  Resolutions, 
which  they  had  directed  him  to  communicate,  as  follows  : 

That  Counsel  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  matters  not  referred  to  in  their 
opening  statement,  without  a  special  application  to  the  Committee  for  permission 
to  do  so. 

That  if  costs  be  demanded  by  either  party,  under  clauses  80  to  84  of  1  Vict, 
c.  28,  the  question  must  be  raised  immediately  after  the  decision  on  that  par- 
ticular case. 

That  the  Committee  do  not  expect  the  Counsel  for  the  Petition  against  the 
return  to  state  the  facts  respecting  the  individual  cases  of  bribery  and  of  treating 
which  he  intends  to  bring  forward  merely  with  a  view  to  invalidate  the  particular 
votes  J  but  they  do  expect  that,  with  respect  to  cases  of  bribery  or  treating  which 
it  is  intended  to  bring  home  to  the  sitting  Member  or  his  agents,  the  Counsel  will 
now  state  the  names  of  the  electors  bribed  or  treated,  and  those  of  the  persons 
who  actually  gave  the  bribes  or  who  treated.  The  Committee,  however,  reserve 
to  themselves  a  power,  on  the  special  application  of  Counsel,  to  proceed  with  any 
case  which  tends  to  inculpate  any  principal  or  agent,  the  knowledge  of  which 
case  has  been  brought  out  before  the  Committee  in  the  progress  of  the  investiga- 
tion, with  the  circumstances  of  which  the  parties  could  not  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  been  previously  cognizant. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that,  having  carefully  reviewed  the  facts  of  the  case,  which, 
if  it  had  proceeded,  would  have  occupied  a  considerable  time,  and  occasioned  to 
each  of  the  parties  a  considerable  expense,  he  was  not  able  to  advise  his  client 
that  there  would  have  been  such  satisfactory  proof  to  connect  the  acts  complained 
of  with  the  sitting  Member  or  his  agents  as  would  justify  him  in  prosecuting  tlie 
petition ;  that,  under  these  circumstances,  he  had  had  a  communication  with  the 
Counsel  for  the  sitting  Member,  and  that  his  learned  friend,  concurring  in  the 
view  he  took  of  the  case,  was  satisfied  that  the  proceedings  should  drop  as  they 
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31  March  1841.     ^^^  ^*  present;  and  that  he  felt  he  should  best  discharge  his  duty  by  stating  that 
,— he  did  not  propose  to  prosecute  the  petition. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  stated  that,  after  the  communication  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Austin^  he  conceived  he  had  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  the  course 
he  had  taken,  and  had  behaved  in  the  most  handsome  manner  to  the  sitting  Member, 
in  announcing  that  decision  at  the  earliest  moment  after  it  had  been  come  to ; 
and  that  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  sitting  Member,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  Committee  should  come  to  the  usual  resolution  as  to  the  election,  and 
that  the  sitting  Member  should  retain  his  seat ;  and  that  he  had  no  wish,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  should  deprecate  any  further  resolution  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in^  and  informed 
that  the  Committee  had  determined, — 

1st.  That  the  Honourable  George  Percy  S  my  the  is  duly  elected  a  citizen  to 
serve  in  the  present  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Canterbury. 

2d.  That  the  Petition  of  George  Hobday  and  others,  electors,  does  not  appear 
to  this  Committee  frivolous  or  vexatious. 

3d.  That  the  opposition  to  the  said  Petition  does  not  appear  to  this  Committee 
frivolous  or  vexatious. 
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LIST    OF    WITNESSES. 


Mercuriiy  24*^  die  Martii,  1 841 . 

Mr.  James  Richard  Nay  lor      -        -         -         -        -         -p.  100 

John  Whitgrave,  Esq,     -        - p.  100 

Martha  Hatch p.  102 

Mr.  Charles  Brookes        - P-107 

Joseph  Marlow      -         -        -         -         -         -         -         -p.  118 

JoviSf  25*"  die  Martii,  1 841 . 

Joseph  Marlow       -         -        -         -         -         .         -  -p.  121 

Simeon  Burns        -         -         -        -         -         -         -  -p.  126 

Samuel  Tanks         -         -         .         -         .        .         -  -p.  132 

Mr.  Henry  Busst «  -p.  134 

Simeon  Burns         -         -         -*             -         -         -  -p-i35 

Mr,  Henry  Busst   - -p.  136 

Thomas  Price p.  140 

William  James -p.  143 

Samuel  Patch -  -p.  145 

Veneriss  26**  die  Martii,  1841, 

Samuel  Patch P-150 

William  Winter  Lates P-i85 

Sabbati,  if  die  Martii,  i84i, 

William  Winter  Lates p.  186 

James  Kilner -         -p.  193 

Elizabeth  Taylor    -         -         -        -         -        -        -         -p.  222 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  WALSALL  ELECTION  COMMITTEE. 


NAMES  of  the  Members  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  try  and  detennine 
the  Matter  of  the  Petition  of  Jo$^h  HickiH,  complaining  of  an  undue  Election  and 
Return  for  the  Borough  of  Walsall: — 

1.  Henry  Charles  Sturt.  j  4.  William  Bird  Brodie. 

2.  William  Goodenough  Hayter.      I  5.  Charles  William  Packe. 

3.  Riorht  Hon.  Sir  William  Rae.  I  6.  John  Bowes. 


'^a" 


Chairman,  LORD  ELIOT. 


Mercuriij  24°  die  Martiiy  1841. 


THE  names  of  the  Members  were  called  over,  and  all  being  present,  the  Petition  of 
Joseph  Hickin  was  read. 

Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  Cockburn  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  appeared  as  Counsel  in  support 
of  the  Petition. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  and  Mr.  Talbot  appeared  as  Comisel  for  the  Sitting  Member. 

The  room  was  cleared. 

The  Committee  deliberated  on  the  course  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted  in  this  case,  and 
came  to  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"  That  Counsel  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  matter  not  referred  to  in  their  opening 
statement,  without  a  special  application  to  the  Committee  for  permission  to  do  so. 

"  That  if  coBts  be  demanded  by  either  party  under  clauses  80  to  84  of  1  Vict.,  c.  28,  the 
question  must  be  raised  immediately  after  the  decision  on  that  particular  case ." 

The  parties  were  called  in,  and  the  resolutions  read  to  them. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Coppock  was  given  in  as  Agent  for  the  Petitioner. 

The  names  of  Mr.  Freshfield  and  Mr.  Horatio  Barnet  were  given  in  as  Agents  for  the 
Sitting  Member. 

Ordered, — ^That  no  witnesses,  except  those  under  examination,  and  the  Agents  on  either 
side,  be  admitted,  under  pain  of  disqualification. 

Mr.  Austin  opened  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  Petitioner . 

On  a  question  being  put  to  Mr.  Austin  by  the  Committee,  as  to  whether  he  was  prepared 
to  state  the  names  of  the  persons  he  proposed  to  prove  as  having  been  treat^  at  the 
election, — 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  he  was  not  prepared  to  do  so ;  he  intended  merely  to  prove  a  general 
system  of  treating. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  stated,  that  he  should  decidedly  oppose  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  room  was  cleared. 

The  Committee  deliberated,  and  came  to  the  following  resolution  with  regard  to  treating, 
considered  as  distinct  from  bribery,  in  its  ordinary  sense.  The  Counsel  for  the  Petitioner 
having  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  Chairman,  that  he  had  abandoned  that 
part  of  the  case. 

^'  That  the  Committee  will  permit  the  Counsel  for  the  Petition  to  adduce  evidence  of 
treating,  without  stating  the  names  of  the  electors  said  to  have  been  treated ;  but  that 
they  will  expect  proof  to  be  given  that  some  of  the  persons  so  treated  were  electors." 

Parties  called  in  and  informed  thereof. 

James  Richard  Naylor,  Esq.,  of  the  Crown-office,  sworn  and  examined ;  produced  Writ, 
Precept  and  Return. 

JohnjWhitgi-ave,  Esq.,  mayor  of  Walsall,  sworn  and  examined  j  produced  Poll-book. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham, 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  stated  that  he  proposed  to  defer  the  completion  of  the  cross- 
examination  till  a  future  time. 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  such  a  course,  and  contended  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  was 
bound  now  to  complete  his  cross-examination. 
The  room  was  cleared. 
Committee  deliberated. 

Resolved, — "That  the  Committee  cannot  permit  the  Counsel   for  the  Sitting  Member 
to  postpone  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness." 
Parties  called  in  and  informed  thereof. 
The  witness  produced  the  register  in  force  at  the  last  election. 

Martha  Hatch  sworn  and  examined. 

Cross-examined. 

Re-examined. 

Charles  Brookes  sworn  and  examined. 

Cross-examined. 

Re-examined. 

Joseph  Marlow  sworn  and  examined. 

Adjourned  to  the  next  day,  at  11  o'clock. 


Jovis,  25^  die  Martu^  1841. 

Names  called  over ;  all  present. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  applied  to  the  Committee  to  expunge  from  the  evidence  of  the 
preceding  day  the  following  question  and  answer : — "  Was  your  wife  also  there?  She  came 
to  me  and  said  ;"~contending  that  the  evidence  was  merely  secondary  and  hearsay,  and 
consequently  not  admissible. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  heard  in  objection. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  replied. 

Room  cleared. 

Resolved, — "  That  so  much  of  the  answer  as  relates  to  the  declaration  of  the  wife  be 
expunged." 

Parties  called  in  and  informed  thereof. 

Joseph  Marlow  re-called,  and  further  examined. 

The  Chairman  intimated  to  the  Counsel,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  he 
ought  to  proceed  with  such  evidence,  if  possible,  as  would  tend  to  connect  the  Sitting  Menh- 
ber  or  his  Agents  in  some  way  with  treating  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  before  proceeding 
to  prove  individual  cases  of  drinking. 

Simeon  Bums  sworn  and  examined. 

Cross-examined . 

Re-examined. 

Mr.  Samuel  Tunks  sworn  and  examined. 

Cross-examined. 

Re-examined. 

Mr.  Henry  Busst  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  objected  to  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  Mr.  Cockbum. 

The  opinion  of  the  Committee,  previously  intimated  to  the  Counsel,  was  read,  and  Mr. 
Cockbum  then  stated  that  he  was  satisfied  to  let  the  case  of  agency  rest  on  the  evidence 
already  given,  and  that  he  should  now  submit  that  he  had  sufficiently  connected  the  treating 
at  the  New  Inn  before  mentioned  with  Mr.  Bamet,  the  admitted  Agent  of  the  Sitting 
Member. 

Some  doubt  arising  as  to  the  precise  terms  used  by  Mr.  Simeon  Burns,  with  regard  to 
certain  directions  said  to  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Barnet,  the  evidence  was  read ;  but  the 
answer  not  being  considered  perfectly  satisfactory,' — 

The  witness  was  re-called  and  re-examined  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Cockbum  then  submitted  that  he  had  proved  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  go  into  what 
took  place  at  the  New  Inn. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  in  reply. 

The  room  was  cleared. 

Resolved, 
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Resolved, — "That  it  does  not  appear  to  the  Committee  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been 
given  to  connect  Mr.  Barnet  with  the  proceedings  at  the  New  Inn." 
Parties  called  in  and  informed  th^^of. 
Mr.  Basst's  examination  further  proceeded  with. 
Cross-examined. 

Mr.  Thomas  Price  sworn  and  examined. 

Cross-examined. 

Re-examined. 

Mr.  William  James  sworn  and  examined. 

Cross-examined. 

Re-examined. 

Mr.  Samuel  Patch  {alias  "  Davis/'  which  name  he  assumed  during  his  stay  in  W|ilsall) 
sworn  and  examined. 

Adjourned  to  the  next  day,  at  11  o'clock. 


Venerisj  26*  die  MartO,  ia41. 


Names  called  over;  all  present. 

Mr.  Samuel  Patch  further  examined. 

A  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Davis,  Turk's  Head  Inn,  signed  H.  B.,  put  in  by  Mr.  Patch,  and 
read. 

Also  a  list  of  certain  voters,  and  the  places  they  were  to  poll  at. 

Cross-examined. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  following  Question,  put  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  to  the 
witness :— r"  Can  you  give  me  the  name  ot  any  person  who  is  now  employing  you  as  an 
accountant?" 

The  room  was  cleared. 

Commitee  deliberated. 

Resolved, — "*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  witness  is  bound  to  answer 
the  question." 

Parties  called  in  and  informed  thereof. 

Witness  re-called,  and  cross-examination  further  proceeded  with. 

A  letter,  dated  5th  February  1841,  from  witness  to  Mr.  Barnet,  identified. 

Another  of  the  same  date,  late  in  the  day,  identified. 

Another  of  February  6th,  also  identified. 

Letter  of  March  15th,  1841,  firom  witness  to  Mr.  Barnet,  identified. 

The  letter  of  February  5th,  1841,  was  read  and  put  in. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  proposed  to  read  and  put  in  the  other  letters  previously 
identified. 

Mr.  Cockburn  objected. 

The  room  was  cleared. 

Resolved, — *•  That  the  letters  may  now  be  read  and  put  in." 

Parties  called  in  and  informed  thereof. 

The  other  letters  of  the  5th,  6th  and  15th  above  mentioned  were  then  read  and  put 
in.    (Copies  of  all  the  letters  put  in  appear  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.) 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Cockbum. 

Other  letters  were  shown  to  the  witness  and  identified,  but  the  reading  of  them  deferred. 

Mr.  William  Winter  Lates  sworn  and  examined. 

Put  in  Day-book.  Adjourned  to  next  day,  at  11  o'clock. 


Sabbati,  27*  die  Martii,  1841. 


Names  called  over ;  all  present. 

Mr.  Lates'  examination  continued. 

Mr.  James  Kilner  sworn  and  examined. 

Cross-examined. 

Reexamined. 

Elizabeth  Taylor  sworn  and  examined. 

Cross-examined. 

Re-examined. 


Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  1 1  o'clock. 


^ig. 
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LuTuSy  29*  die  Martii,  1841. 

Names  called  over;   all  present. 

Mr.  Cockbum  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Petitioner. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangbam  addressed  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Sitting  Member. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  stated,  he  did  not  intend  to  call  any  witnesses. 

Adjourned  to  the  next  day,  at  11  o'clock. 


Martis,  Z(f  die  Martii,  1841. 


Names  called  over ;  all  present. 

Mr.  Austin  addressed  the  Committee,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham. 

The  room  was  cleared. 

Resolved, — "  That  Mr.  Bamet  was  the  Agent  of  Mr.  Gladstone." 

Resolved, — "That  it  appears  to  this  Committee,  that  treating  did  take  place  at  the 
New  Inn." 

Motion  made  (Mr.  Sturt), — "That  the  agency  of  Samuel  Derrick  Patch  is  not  proved.*' 

Amendment  proposed, — ^To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word  "That"  to  the  end  of 
the  question,  to  insert  these  words : 

"  The  treating  at  the  New  Inn  was  sufficiently  recognized  by  Mr.  Bamet  to  connect 
him  with  the  proceedings  at  that  place." 

Question  put, — ^"  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part." 

Committee  divided — 

ATES.  KOES. 

Mr.  Packe.  Mr.  Bowes. 

Sir  William  Rae.  Mr.  Brodie. 

Mr.  Sturt.  Mr.  Hayter. 
Lord  Eliot. 

Ayes  -    -    -  4.  Noes  -    -    -  3. 

The  main  question  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made  <Mr.  Hayter), — "That  the  treatmg  at  the  New  Inn  was  sufficiently  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Bamet  to  affect  the  Sitting  Member." 

Question  put. 

Committee  divided — 

ATES.  NOES. 

Mr.  Brodie.  Mr.  Bowes. 

Mr.  Hayter.  Mr.  Packe. 

Sir  William  Rae. 

Mr.  Sturt. 

Lord  Eliot. 

Ayes  -    -    -  2.  Noes  -      -    -  6. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

The  Committee  then  came  to  the  following  resolutions : — 

"  That  John  Neilson  Gladstone,  Esq.  is  duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  present 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Walsall. 

"  That  the  Petition  of  Joseph  Hickin  does  not  appear  to  this  Committee  to  be  frivolous 
or  vexatious. 

"  That  the  opposition  to  the  said  Petition  does  not  appear  to  this  Committee  to  be  frivo- 
lous or  vexatious. 

"That  it  appears  to  this  Committee  that  a  system  of  considerable  treating  prevailed  pre- 
vious to  and  during  the  last  election  for  the  borough  of  Walsall,  though  the  doubtful  nature 
of  the  evidence  has  not  enabled  the  Committee  to  connect  it  with  the  Sitting  Member  or  his 
Agent. 

"That  the  Resolutions  be  reported  to  The  House." 
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Mercuriij  24**  Martii,  1841. 


LORD  ELIOT  in  the  Chair. 


THE  names  of  the  Members  were  called  over;  all  present.  24  March  1841. 

The  Petition  was  read.  — ^— 

Mr.  Serjeant  Mere  wether,  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Cockbum  appeared  as 
Counsel  for  the  Petitioners. 
Agent,  Mr.  Coppock. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  and  Mr.  Talbot  appeared  as  Coimsel  for  the 
Sitting  Member. 

Agents,  Messrs.  Freshfield. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  called  in,  and  informed 
that  the  Committee  had  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions: — 

"  That  the  Counsel  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  any  matter  not 
referred  to  in  their  opening  statement,  without  a  special  application  to 
the  Committee  for  permission  to  do  so. 

"  That  if  costs  be  demanded  by  either  party  under  the  Clauses  80  to 
84  of  the  1st  Vict.,  cap.  28,  the  question  must  be  raised  immediately 
after  the  decision  of  that  particular  case." 

It  was  ordered  that  no  witnesses  except  those  under  examination,  and 
the  agents  on  either  side,  should  be  admitted  under  pain  of  disquali- 
fication. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  to  open  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  Petitioners. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Austin  whether  he  intended  to  particularize 
the  names  of  the  persons  said  to  have  been  bribed  or  treated,  or  the 
names  of  the  persons  said  to  have  given  the  bribes  or  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  he  had  already  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
public^ouses  at  which  the  treating  took  place,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  particularize  the  names  of  the  voters  who  were  treated ;  but  that  he 
should  prove  a  general  system  of  treating  the  voters,  which  he  conceived 
would  be  sufficient  to  void  the  election,  even  though  not  brought  home 
to  the  Sitting  Member  or  his  agents. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wraiigham  stated,  that  when  the  time  arrived  he  should 
object  to  the  evidence  as  insufficient,  unless  the  names  of  the  voters  were 
particularized. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Coimsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in ;  and 
Mr.  Austin  was  asked  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  give  evidence  of 
bribery  as  distinct  from  treating,  and  stated  that  it  was  not. 

The  Counsel  were  informed  that  the  Committee  had  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

^*  That  the  Committee  will  permit  the  Counsel  for  the  Petitioner^ to 

adduce  evidence  of  treating,  without  stating  the  names  of  the  electors 

said  to  have  been  treated ;  but  that  they  will  expect  proof  to  bejgiven 

that  some  of  the  persons  so  treated  were  electors. 

219.  02  Mr. 
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Mr.  James  Richard  Naylor  was  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  was 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether^  as  follows : 

Mr.  J.  R.  Naylor.       2606.  ARE  you  an  officer  in  the  Crown-office  ? — I  am. 

2607.  Do  you  produce  the  return  in  your  hand  from  the  Crown-office  ? — Yes. 

2608.  Is  that  the  return  for  Walsall? — ^This  is  the  writ,  the  precept  and  tha 
return  for  the  borough  of  Walsall. 

2609.  Have  the  goodness  to  hand  them  in  r — 

[The  same  were  delivered  in ;  and  it  appeared  that  John  NeUson  Glad-- 
stone.  Esquire,  was  returned,'] 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

John  Whitgrave,  Esquire,  was  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  was 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether,  as  follows : 

J  Whitgrave,  Esq.       26 10.  ARE  you  the  mayor  of  Walsall? — I  am. 
•  261 1.  Were  you  so  at  the  last  election  ? — I  was. 

2612.  Do  you  produce  the  poll-books? — ^Yes,  I  do.  [The  Witness  produced  the 
same.] 

2613.  That  is  the  poll  which  was  taken?— It  is. 

2614.  Mr.  Serjeant /i^raw^Aam.]  You  have  had  it  ever  since  in  your  own 
possession,  I  suppose  ? — Not  myself. 

2615.  Who  has  ? — The  town-clerk. 

2616.  Is  he  here  ? — I  think  not;  I  have  not  seen  him. 

26 1 7.  It  has  been  out  of  your  custody  ? — Yes. 

2618.  When  did  you  receive  it  again? — Yesterday  morning. 

2619.  When  did  you  see  it  last,  before  that? — After  I  had  declared  the  poll, 
I  received  them  from  the  poll-clerks,  sealed  up ;  and  I  then  cast  them  up,  and 
declared  the  poll ;  after  having  declared  the  poll,  I  delivered  them  to  the  town- 
clerk. 

2620.  Open? — Yes. 

2621.  You  did  not  see  them  again  till  yesterday  morning? — No,  I  did  not. 

2622.  ComndtteeJ]  Have  you  examined  the  poll-books? — Yes,  I  have;  they 
are  my  own  figures. 

2623.  Are  Idiey  in  the  same  state  as  when  you  delivered  them  to  the  town 
clerk  ? — Yes. 

2624.  You  are  sure  of  that? — Yes,  for  they  are  my  own  figures. 

2625.  There  is  no  addition? — No. 

2626.  Nor  any  erasures  ? — No,  no  erasures. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wranghain  stated  that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  any 
objection  to  the  production  of  the  poll-book. 

2627.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether!]  As  mayor,  I  presume,  you  had  the  regula- 
tion of  the  booths  which  were  to  be  erected  ? — I  had. 

2628.  Was  there  any  application  made  to  you  with  respect  to  the  placing 
them,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  them  ? — There  was. 

2629.  Who  made  the  application  to  you  ? — There  was  an  appointment  made 
that  a  few  of  the  friends  of  both  the  candidates  should  come  to  me  to  make  all 
previous  arrangements  for  the  election ;  and  amongst  others,  that  of  the  booths 
was  one. 

2630.  Did  persons  attend  for  both  of  the  candidates  ? — ^They  did. 

2631.  Were  those  professional  gentlemen? — ^Yes,  professional  gentlemen  on 
both  sides;  one  professional  gentleman  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  two 
attomies  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

2632.  Give  me  their  names  ?— Mr.  Jesson  and  Mr.  Barnet. 

2633.  Were  those  both  professional  men  ?—  Yes. 

2634.  Who  was  the  other  ?— The  other  was  Mr.  Owerton. 

2635.  Is  he  a  professional  man  ? — No,  he  is  a  maltster. 

2636.  He  attended  with  those  other  two  gentlemen  ? — ^Yes. 

2637.  Did  they  inquire,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  how  many  booths  would 
be  required  ? — They  inquired  how  many  booths  I  meant  to  appoint ;  they  did 
not  mention  whom  they  inquired  for,  but  how  many  booths  did  I  mean  to 
appoint. 

2638.  When 
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2638.  When  they  came,  was  there  any  thing  said  as  to  on  whose  behalf  they  J.  Whitgrave,  Esq. 

came  ? — No,  nothing  was  said ;  there  was  an  understanding  with  the  town-clerk      

that  a  few  of  the  friends  should  attend.  «4  March  1841. 

2639.  On  whose  behalf  did  those  three  gentlemen  attend  ? — They  did  not  say 
on  whose  behalf  they  attended ;  therefore  1  could  only  say  from  the  understand- 
ing, as  I  observed  before,  that  was  with  the  town-clerk. 

2640.  You  stated  that  you  had  made  an  appointment  for  this  meeting ;  what 
was  the  appointment  for  ? — The  appointment  was  to  arrange  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  the  election. 

2641.  With  whom  was  that  arrangement  to  be  made? — It  was  to  be  made 
with  some  of  Mr.  Smith's  friends  and  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends. 

2642.  Did  you  give  directions  for  the  appointment?—!  gave  directions. 

2643.  In  consequence  of  those  directions,  did  those  gendemen  come  to  you  ? 
—They  did. 

2644.  Tell  me  who  were  the  persons  there  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Smith? — On 
behalf  of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Kettle,  a  professional  man,  and  Mr.  Eglington,  who 
was  a  builder. 

2645.  When  you  were  asked  what  booths  you  should  appoint,  what  did  you 
appoint? — I  said  I  should  appoint  three,  one  for  each  ward;  as  the  borough 
is  divided  into  three  wards. 

2646.  Upon  that,  did  Mr.  Bamet  state  any  thing  ?—  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
conversation,  which,  I  suppose,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat,  as  to 
the  expense  ? 

2647.  What  was  the  understanding  you  are  speaking  of,  with  the  town- 
clerk  ? — I  directed  the  town-clerk  to  say,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  meet  a  few  of 
Mr.  Smith's  and  a  few  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends,  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  election,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  dispute  afterwards. 

2648.  Have  you  been  at  elections  at  Walsall  before  ? — Not  to  interfere  in  the 
least  with  them ;  I  have  been  at  elections  at  WalsalL 

2649.  On  what  day  did  you  give  those  directions? — I  cannot  say  the  specific 
day. 

2650.  At  what  time? — It  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

2651.  Did  you  give  the  directions  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  matter  took 
place? — I  gave  directions  on  the  previous  evening,  or  the  morning  of  the 
meeting. 

2652.  You  gave  those  directions  to  the  town-clerk  either  on  the  same  day, 
or  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  on  which  those  gentlemen  attended  you  ? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  submitted  that  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
gentlemen  attended  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Gladstcme,  and  that  no  evidence 
could  be  given  of  what  passed  until  that  was  shown. 

2653.  M^'  Serjeant  Merewether.]  Do  you  know,  from  what  took  place  at  the 
time  you  were  there,  for  whom  those  gentlemen  appeared? — Undoubtedly ;  they 
appeared  one  party  for  Mr.  Smith,  and  one  party  tor  Mr.  Gladstone. 

2654.  Have  you  an  atom  of  doubt  that  that  was  the  case? — I  have  not  any 
doubt  whatever  of  that  fact. 

2655.  Did  Mr.  Bamet  make  any  proposal,  or  did  he  state  that  he  should 
request  any  particular  number  of  booths,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ? — He  re- 
Quested  me  to  place  an  additional  booth  up  at  Bloxwich,  for  the  convenience  of 
tne  voters  there  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

2656.  You  had  before  stated  that  you  intended  to  have  three  booths  ? — I  had. 

2657.  That  was  to  be  additional  ? — Yes. 

2658.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Bamet  making  this  application  to  you  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  did  you  require  any  written  authority  for  it? — I  did;  because  the 
town-clerk  was  with  me,  and  re^rred  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  required 
a  written  authority. 

2659.  Mr.  Bamet,  you  say,  was  in  attendance  on  you ;  did  he  give  you  the 
authority? — He  did. 

2660.  Have  you  got  it? — No,  it  was  not  delivered  to  me. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  stated  that  if  the  evidence  was  intended  to 
prove  the  agency  of  Afr.  Bamet  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  was  ready  to  admit 
that  fact. 
219.  03  Cross-examined 
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J.  Whitgravc^  Esq.  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham. 

^    ,    g  2661.  You  say  that  you  gave  some  directions  to  the  town-clerk  about  appoint- 

24    arc   14.     .^g  ^  meeting  of  the  parties  on  each  side  ? — Yes. 

2662.  Who  is  the  town-clerk? — Mr.  William  Cotterill. 

2663.  Was  he  agent  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith  at  that  election  ? — I  only  know 
from  report ;  I  believe  he  was. 

2664.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  that  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  j  but  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  stated  that  he  had  no  further  questions  to 
propose  at  the  present  time,  but  that  he  should  exercise  the  right  of 
further  cross-examination  if  any  thing  should  transpire  in  the  course  of 
the  Petitioner's  case  requiring  it. 

Mr.  Austin  submitted  that  the  mayor  having  been  brought  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  Petitioner,  and  having  given  his  evidence,  he  was  not  to 
be  kept  in  town  at  the  expense  of  the  Petitioner. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  submitted  that  the  mayor  must  be  in  attend- 
ance during  the  progress  of  the  case,  subject  to  being  recalled  in  case  the 
evidence  rendered  it  expedient  to  cross-examine  him ;  but  that  if  the 
presence  of  the  mayor  in  Walsall  was  required,  he  might  return,  subject 
to -being  compelled  to  return  again  if  necessary. 

Mr-  Serjeant  Merewether  submitted  that  the  witness  was  not  to  be 
retained  at  the  expense  of  the  Petitioner ;  that  as  to  his  being  cross- 
examined  or  not,  that  would  depend  upon  the  decision  of  the  Committee^ 
according  to  circumstances. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  submitted  that  he  was  not  to  be  put  in  the 
situation  of  calling  the  mayor,  who  was  an  adverse  witness,  as  his  own 
witness,  instead  of  extracting  facts  from  him  in  cross-examination ;  that 
with  respect  to  the  expense,  he  had  no  desire  to  throw  that  upon  the 
Petitioner. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and 
informed  that  the  Committee  had  determined  that  they  could  not  permit 
the  Counsel  for  the  Sitting  Member  to  postpone  the  cross-examination 
of  the  witness ;  that,  therefore,  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  must  either 
cross-examine  the  witness  now,  or  call  him  as  his  own  witness. 

2665.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.  {To  the  Witness.)']  Have  you  got  the  register  ? 
— I  have.     [The  Witness  produced  the  same.] 

2666.  Was  that  the  register  of  the  voters  for  the  borough  of  Walsall  at  the 
time  of  the  last  election  ? — It  was.     [The  Register  was  deUvered  in.] 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Martha  Hatch  was  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether,  as  follows: 

Martha  Hatch.         2667.  WERE  you  employed  at  the  George  Inn,  at  Walsall,  during  the  late 
election  ? — I  was. 

2668.  Have  you  lived  long  at  that  inn? — I  have  lived  there  five  years  the  26th 
of  this  month. 

2669.  Of  course  you  know  the  different  rooms  in  the  inn  very  well  ? — I  do. 

2670.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Gladstone  being  there  at  the  last  election  ? — I  do. 

2671.  Did  he  live  in  the  inn  ? — He  was  in  the  inn  part  of  the  time  that  the 
election  lasted,  not  all  the  time. 

2672.  Do  you  recollect  when  he  first  came  there  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect 
that. 

2673.  ^^  y^^  remember  how  many  days  he  was  there? — I  do  not. 

2674.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  nomination  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

2675.  You  do  not  recollect  that  day  ? — No,  I  have  never  thought  any  more 
about  it  since. 

2676.  You  probably  remember  that  there  was  an  election  ? — I  remember  that 
perfectly  well. 

2677.  You 
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2677.  You  will  probably  recollect  that  it  began  one  day  and  finished  the 
next  ? — Yes,  I  know  that  it  began  and  I  know  it  has  finished. 

2678.  Was  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  George  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — Yes,  he 
was. 

2679.  And  on  the  second  day  also  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  was ;  upon  my 
word  I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  he  left  on  the  same  day,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

2680.  You  are  sure  he  was  there  the  first  day  of  the  election  ? — i  es. 

2681.  He  had  been  there,  then,  two  or  three  days? — Yes,  he  had. 

2682.  He  had  been  there  for  some  days  before  ? — Yes. 

2683.  Which  room  did  he  occupy? — His  sitting-room  was  No.  6. 

2684.  Had  he  any  other  rooms? — There  was  the  committee-room,  the  as- 
sembly-room. 

2685.  The  assembly-room  was  the  committee-room  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

2686.  Upon  that  room  was  there  any  notice  put  up  that  that  was  the  com- 
mittee-room ? — Yes,  there  was  a  notice  at  the  door. 

2687.  There  was  a  notice  that  that  was  the  committee-room  ? — ^Yes. 

2688.  Were  the  members  of  the  committee  requested  to  attend  there? — I  do 
not  know,  indeed. 

2689.  It  was  called  the  committee-rocnn  ? — It  was  called  the  committee-room. 

2690.  Did  a  good  number  of  people  attend  there  ? — There  were  a  great  many 
people  went  up  and  down  stairs,  but  they  did  not  go  through  the  house ;  they 
went  up,  most  of  them,  through  the  yard ;  I  did  not  see  that  they  went  into  the 
room. 

2691.  Is  there  a  difierent  staircase  communicating  with  the  assembly-room? 
— There  are  two  staircases,  one  through  the  yard  and  the  other  through  the 
house ;  a  great  many  persons  went  up  through  the  yard. 

2692.  And  so  to  the  assembly-room? — Yes. 

269;^.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  communicating  with  the  assembly-room,  was 
there  also  another  door? — ^Yes,  there  was  another  door  leading  into  the  house. 

2694.  That  leads  into  a  passage  ?— Yes. 

2695.  Along  that  passage  is  there  a  room  called  No.  10  ? — ^Yes. 

2696.  Is  that  far  from  the  door  leading  into  that  passage  ? — No,  a  very  short 
distance. 

2697.  Can  you  easily  communicate  from  that  room  to  the  committee-room  ? 
— Yes,  you  go  through  two  doors. 

2698.  It  is  a  very  few  yards  ? — A  very  few  yards. 

2699.  Was  that  room  Na  10  used  during  the  election? — Yes;  I  have  seen 
many  persons  go  in  and  out,  but  who  they  were,  whether  they  were  on  the 
committee,  I  do  not  know. 

2700.  I  believe  there  was  no  notice  up  at  that  door  as  there  was  at  the  other  ? 
— ^Upon  my  word  I  do  not  recollect ;  there  were  many  papers  stuck  about,  but 
I  did  not  take  any  notice. 

2701.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  the  committee-room  or  not? — There 
were  a  good  many  people  went  in  and  out ;  they  used  to  call  the  assembly-room 
the  committee-room  ;  when  any  one  wished  to  go  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  committee- 
room,  we  always  showed  them  to  the  assembly-room. 

2702.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Barnet? — Yes,  I  do. 

2703.  Did  you  often  see  Mr.  Barnet  going  into  No.  10  ?— Not  generally  ;  I 
may  have  seen  him  go  in,  but  I  did  not  take  any  notice  who  went  in. 

2704.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Barnet  go  into  that  room? — Indeed  I  do  not 
know,  I  did  not  take  any  notice ;  I  was  very  busy  down  stairs ;  I  had  a  great 
many  commercial  gentlemen  to  attend  to. 

2705.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Windle?— Yes,  I  know  Mr.  Windle. 

2706.  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Windle  in  that  room,  No.  10? — Yes,  I  think 
I  have. 

2707.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Jesson?— Yes,  I  do. 

2708.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Forster? — ^Yes,  I  know  Mr.  Forster. 

2709.  Mr.  Charles  Forster  ?— Yes,  I  know  Mr.  Charles  Forster. 

2710.  Have  you  seen  him  in  that  room? — ^Whether  he  may  have  gone  into 
the  room  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  took  so  little  notice  who  did  go  in  and  out  of  this 
room. 

2711.  You  have  seen  persons  go  in  and  out  of  that  room  ? — Yes. 

2712.  You  said  you  saw  Mr.  Jesson  there  ?— Yes,  I  think  I  have  seen  him  go 
in  there. 

219.  04  2713.  And 
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Martha  Hatch.         27 1 3.  And  Mr.  Charles  Forster? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say  whether  I  saw  Mr. 

Charles  Forster  there. 

84  March  1841.        2714.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Perkes,  the  gentleman  who  seconded  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ? — Yes. 

2715.  Did  you  ever  see  him  in  the  room? — I  cannot  say  ;  indeed  I  scarcely 
went  in  there,  they  never  wanted  any  thing ;  the  bell  was  hardly  ever  rung 
there. 

2716.  You  could  see  persons  go  in  and  out  of  that  room,  though  they  might 
come  by  both  accesses ;  I  understand  you  to  say  there  are  two  accesses  to  the 
assembly-room,  the  one  by  the  staircase  out  of  the  yard,  and  another  by  the 
staircase  out  of  the  house  ? — Yes. 

2717.  I  believe  there  was  a  passage? — ^Yes. 

2718.  Does  that  communicate  with  the  house  ? — Yes. 

2719.  If  a  person  went  in  from  the  staircase  from  the  yard  leading  to  the 
assembly-room,  would  he  not  come  to  that  room  ? — Yes. 

2720.  Therefore  the  nersons  had  two  accesses,  the  one  through  the  house,  and 
the  other  by  the  assembly-room  ? — Yes. 

2721.  Was  that  a  sitting-room  ? — ^Yes. 

2722.  Was  it  used  for  any  other  purpose  ? — No,  we  have  very  seldom  any 
use  for  those  rooms  now. 

2723.  During  the  time  of  the  election,  was  not  your  house  very  full  ? — ^There 
were  a  good  many  commercial  gentlemen  in  it,  but  we  scarcely  ever  use  those 
rooms  up  stairs. 

2724.  Those  rooms  are  up  stairs? — ^Yes ;  that  No.  10,  and  those  other  rooms 
are  on  the  first  floor  up-stairs. 

2725.  Were  those  rooms  used  for  any  other  purposes  but  the  purposes  of  the 
election,  both  at  the  time  of  the  election  and  a  few  days  before  ?— No,  we  do  not 
want  them  for  any  other  purpose. 

2726.  Can  you  tell  me  now  many  days  before  the  election  they  had  been 
used,  the  ball-room  and  No.  10  ? — No.  10, 1  suppose,  had  not  been  used  for  eight 
or  nine  months  before.  .  - 

2727.  How  many  days  had  they  beai  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  election,  I 
mean  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell. 

2728.  Four,  five,  or  six  ?— Indeed  I  cannot  tell. 

2729.  What  is  your  particular  employment  ?— As  waiter. 

2730.  If  any  thing  was  wanted  in  the  room,  you  would  have  been  the  person 
who  would  have  attended  there  ? — Yes,  I  should  suppose  I  should  be. 

2731.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Charles  Brookes? — Yes,  I  do. 

2732.  What  is  he? — He  is  a  saddler's  ironmonger ;  he  has  a  warehouse  in 
that  way. 

2733.  Did  you  ever  see  him  in  that  room? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
ever  did. 

2734.  Cannot  you  recollect? — ^No;  for  unless  I  happened  to  see  him  going 
into  the  room,  I  should  not  know  it. 

2735.  Which  was  the  part  of  the  house  you  were  engaged  in  as  waiter  ? — 
Down  stairs. 

2736.  Did  you  never  go  into  that  room? — I  did  not  go  into  the  room  unless 
something  was  wanted ;  the  other  servant  made  up  the  fire,  or  perhaps  the  boy 
took  up  coals. 

2737.  What  is  Mr.  Jesson  ?— He  is  a  lawyer,  a  solicitor. 

2738.  What  is  Mr.  Windle? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  his  warehouse 
is ;  I  think  he  does  every  thing  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

2739.  What  is  Mr.  Forster? — He  is  a  banker. 

2740.  Mr.  Perkes  ? — Mr.  Perkes,  I  believe,  is  a  saddler's  ironmonger ;  some- 
thing in  the  hardware. 

2741.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Fisher  there  at  all?— I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

2742.  Mr.  John  James? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

2743.  Mr.  John  James,  jun.  ? — ^No ;  they  may  have  gone  in ;  I  could  not  say 
that  they  did  not,  or  that  they  did,  for  I  really  clo  not  recollect. 

2744.  Mr.  Swift? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

2745.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Day  there } — No,  I  did  not. 

2746.  Mr.  Franklin? — I  might  have  seeii  them,  but  I  cannot  say. 

2747.  The  question  is,  whether  you  saw  them  in  either  of  those  rooms ;  the 
assembly-room,  or  No.  10? — I  do  not  know  that  I  did;  they  may  have  been  in 
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the  room  when  I  have  been  there ;  when  I  rapped  at  the  door  and  answered     Martha  Hatch. 
the  call.  — — — 

2748.  Do  you  recollect  whether  they  were  there ;  I  do  not  recollect.  ^4  March  1841. 

2749.  Mr.  John  Hawkins? — I  do  not  recollect. 

2750.  Mr.  William  Hawkins  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect. 

2751.  Mr.  Bassett  Smith  ? — I  do  not  know  him  at  alL 

2752.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dixon? — Yes,  I  do;  I  did  not  see  him. 

2753.  Mr.  Owerton  ? — No. 

2754.  Mr.  James  Kilder? — I  know  him. 

2755.  Did  you  ever  see  him  there? — I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him;  I  was 
very  busy  with  the  commercial  gentlemen,  and  took  no  notice  about  them. 

2756.  How  far  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  room,  No.  6,  from  that  No.  10  ;  was  it  on 
the  same  floor? — Yes,  on  the  same  floor ;  at  some  distance  from  that  room. 

2757.  I  presume  things  must  be  occasionally  wanted  in  both  those  rooms ; 
both  No.  10  and  the  ball-room  ? — Never  any  thing  except  coals. 

2758.  Pens  and  ink  and  paper  probably  ? — They  were  their  own  things  I 
think,  except  that  I  took  some  ink  into  the  ball-room  for  the  clerks. 

2759.  ^^^  y^^  attend  that  room  if  any  thing  was  wanted? — I  went  some- 
times, or  sometimes  sent  up  somebody  else ;  I  sent  up  a  box  of  coals  if  the  bell 
rung,  but  they  never  wanted  any  thing  else ;  there  was  nobody  else  to  answer 
the  bell  except  me,  unless  I  sent  any  one ;  I  am  the  principal* 

2760.  Are  you  still  in  the  same  place  you  were  in  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

2761.  Who  attended  in  the  room.  No.  6,  where  Mr.  Gladstone  was?— I  did, 
principally. 

2762.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Gladstone  go  to  the  ball-room? — I  never  noticed. 

2763.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — Yes. 

2764.  Did  you  never  see  him  go  to  No.  10 ;  try  to  recollect? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  I  did ;  he  might  have  been  going  to  his  bed-room ;  that  is  very  near. 

2765.  What  is  the  number  of  his  tned-room  ? — No.  8  or  9. 

2766.  Then,  judging  from  the  numbers,  that  would  be  nearer  than  No.  6  ? — 
Yes ;  I  never  noticed  him  go,  but  he  might  have  gone  into  it. 

2767.  Have  the  goodness  to  refresh  your  memory  ;  have  you  seen  Mr.  Glad- 
stone go  into  No.  10  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  did. 

2768.  You  cannot  charge  your  memory  with  it  ? — I  cannot. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham. 

2769.  My  learned  friend  has  mentioned  a  great  many  names  to  you ;  Mr. 
Forster  and  Mr.  Brookes,  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Day,  Mr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  so  forth ;  you  know  those  gentlemen  by  sight  ? 
' — Yes. 

2770.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  they  are  amongst  the  principal 
manuiacturers  and  commercial  men  in  the  town  of  Walsall  ? — Yes,  they  are  all 
gentlemen  of  business. 

2771.  You  say  some  of  them  were  saddlers'  ironmongers;  is  that  the  staple 
manufacture  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  it  is  all  in  the  hardware  way ;  saddlers'  iron- 
mongery is  the  principal  manufacture  in  Walsall. 

2772.  You  have  told  us  about  these  rooms,  the  assembly-room  and  No.  10; 
and  those  rooms  my  learned  friend  has  asked  you  a  great  many  questions  about 
persons  who  went  up  into  them.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  were  a  large 
number  of  people  during  the  day  passing  and  repassing  into  those  rooms  ? — Yes, 
there  were. 

2773.  Any  body  who  came  in  went  up  into  them? — Yes,  any  body;  I  did  not 
take  notice  of  any  body  in  particular. 

2774.  You  say  Mr.  Gladstone's  bed-room  was  near  No.  10  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

2775.  I  understand  there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  subject,  as  to  the  precise 
situation  of  the  rooms;  is  there  a  longish  passage  between  the  door  of  his  bed- 
room and  the  door  of  No.  10  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  good  distance. 

2776.  One  is  at  one  end  of  the  passage,  and  the  other  at  the  other,  is  not  it? 
— Not  exactly  at  the  end ;  one  of  the  rooms  is  at  the  end. 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewetker. 


34  March  1841.        2777.  You  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  bed-room  is  at  the  end  of  that  passage  ? 
—Yes. 

2778.  Is  No.  10  at  one  end  of  the  passage  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  bed-room  at 
the  other? — No.  10  is  not  quite  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  but  near  the  end. 

2779.  What  is  the  length  of  the  passage,  as  nearly  as  you  can  state ;  is  it 
as  long  as  this  room? — Yes,  I  think  it  might  be  a  little  longer,  if  any  thing,  but 
I  thiuK  not  much  longer ;  yet  it  is  longer  than  this  room,  too. 

2780.  My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  whether  a  great  number  of  persons 
went  into  both  those  rooms ;  did  I  understand  you,  that  if  any  body  asked  for 
Mr.  Gladstone's  committee-room  you  sent  them  to  the  ball-room  ? — Yes. 

2781.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  as  many  persons  went  to  this  room  as  to 
the  ball-room  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  which  room  they  went  to,  for  we  never 
went  up-stairs. 

2782.  You  told  them  to  go  to  the  ball-room? — Yes,  we  sent  them  up-stairs, 
and  they  would  find  the  committee-room. 

2783.  There  was  a  paper  stuck  up,  you  say? — ^Yes,  there  was  a  paper 
stuck  up. 

2784.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  as  many  people  went  up  to  No.  10  as 
went  to  the  committee-room? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 

2785.  No.  10  was  nearer  that  part  of  the  house  than  the  assembly-room? — . 
It  lies  some  distance  from  down-stairs. 

2786.  Still  it  is  nearer  the  bed-room;  is  there  any  bed-room  between  Na  10 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  ? — I  believe,  if  I  recollect  right,  Mr.  Gladstone's  bed-room 
was  next  to  No.  10 ;  but  there  are  two  bed-rooms  close  to  one  another. 

2787.  There  being  bed-rooms  along  this  passage,  cannot  you  tell  with  any 
distinctness  whether  those  persons  who  went  to  the  committee-room  went  also 
to  No.  10? — I  cannot  tell,  indeed;  when  I  showed  them  up-stairs,  I  do  not  know 
which  room  they  went  into. 

2788.  Where  should  you  be  when  they  applied  to  you? — Perhaps  I  might  ba 
down  in  different  parts  of  the  house ;  I  should  say  if  you  go  up  those  stairs  you 
will  find  the  room. 

2789.  Pointing  to  the  stairs  out  in  the  yard  ? — Yes,  in  the  yard,  very  likely. 

2790.  Did  not  the  bulk  of  the  people  going  to  the  committee-room  go  up  the 
stairs  from  the  yard  ? — I  think  most  of  them  went  that  way. 

2791.  Was  there  a  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading  into  the  parage  that 
went  to  No.  10  ? — Yes. 

2792.  Is  that  door  capable  of  being  fastened;  is  there  a  lock  or  fastening  to 
it  ? — It  has  a  lock  and  a  fastening  to  it. 

2793.  Committee.']  There  was  a  notice,  you  say,  stuck  up  at  the  door  of  the 
assembly-room,  describing  that  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  committee-room  ? — ^Yes,  there 
was. 

2794.  Was  there  any  notice  on  the  door  of  No.  10  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

2795.  What  were  the  precise  words  written  on  the  notice? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  read  them  ;  I  know  there  was  a  paper  stuck  up« 

2796.  You  say  that  the  passage  between  Mr.  Gladstone's  bed-room  and  No.  10 
was  as  long  as  this  room  ? — Yes,  it  may  be  rather  longer. 

2797.  And  Mr.  Gladstone's  bed-room  was  at  one  end,  and  No.  10  nearly  at 
the  other? — Yes. 

2798.  How  much  further  was  it  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  bed-room  than  No.  6  ? 
— It  was  further ;  it  was  along  the  other  passage. 

2799.  ^^^  ^*  ^  f^^  fr^^  ^^e  bed-room  to  No.  6,  as  it  was  from  the  bed-room 
to  No.  10  ?— I  should  think  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the  distance. 

2800.  No.  6  was  as  far  again  from  the  bed-room  as  No.  10? — I  think  it  was; 
probably  it  may  not  have  been  quite  so  far.   ^ 

2801.  You  were  very  busy  during  the  time  of  the  election,  were  not  you?— 
Yes,  we  had  a  great  many  commercial  men  in  the  house  at  that  time. 

2802.  They  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  election  ? — No. 

2803.  Therefore  you  took  no  notice? — No,  they  came  and  went,  and  I  took 
no  notice  who  they  were. 

2804.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham.']  You  say  you  had  no  particular  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  the  election  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

2805.  Did 
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2805.  Did  Mr.  Smith,  the  other  candidate,  sleep  in  your  house  ?— Yes.  Martha  Hatch. 

2806.  And  several  of  his  friends  ? — Yes.  

[The  Witness  withdrew.        ^4  March  1841. 

Mr.  Charles  BrookeB  was  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

by  Mr.  Cockhuntj  as  follows : 

2807.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  an  ironmonger,  living  at  Walsall? — A  saddlers'    Ux. C. Brooka. 
ironmonger.  ■    • 

2808.  And  an  elector  of  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

2809.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — I  did. 

2810.  For  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — Yes,  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 

2811.  Did  you  take  any  part  at  all  in  the  proceedings  prior  to  the  election, 
daring  the  canvass  ?-^I  took  a  part  in  the  canvass  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 

2812.  Were  you  a  member  of  his  committee  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there 
was  a  committee  formed ;  I  received  a  note  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
friends  at  the  George,  which  I  did ;  there  were  a  great  many  attended  who  were 
electors,  and  came  with  electors. 

2813.  Did  Mr.  Gladstone  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  George  ? — ^He  did. 

2814.  Was  there  a  room  appropriated  generally  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ? — Yes,  there  was. 

2815.  The  assembly-room,  I  believe? — Yes. 

2816.  Were  there  a  great  body  of  gentlemen  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  that 
room  ? — ^There  were, 

2817.  Were  those  the  gentlemen  who  had  the  care  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  interest 
at  the  election  ? — For  the  most  part  they  were. 

9818.  Were  they  the  principal  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — Yes. 

2819.  Be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  attended 
there? — They  were  so  numerous  1  cannot  particularize  them  all. 

2820.  Tell  me  the  namies  of  those  who  took  a  principal  part  in  the  discussions  ? 
— I  heard  very  few  discussions. 

2821.  We  will  not  then  say  any  thing  about  discussions;  who  were  those 
who  attended? — If  you  take  almost  every  man  who  voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
they  were  there. 

2822.  Tell  me  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  at  that  room? — There 
were  the  two  Messrs.  James. 

2823.  Perhaps  I  can  assist  you;  Mr.  Fisher,  was  he  one? — Not  very  regular; 
I  think  I  saw  him  occasiooally. 

2824.  Mr,  Edward  Swift  ?~Yes. 

2825.  Mr.  Day? — Not  very  frequent;  I  did  not  see  him  frequently. 

2826.  Mr.  Franklin  ?— Mr.  Franklin,  yes. 

2827.  Mr.  John  Hawkins  ? — At  the  latter  part  of  the  time. 

2828.  Do  you  mean  after  the  nomination? — ^About  a  day  or  two  before  the 
Domination,  but  not  much  before. 

2829.  Mr,  William  Hawkins  ?— I  do  not  know  such  a  person. 

2830.  Mr.  Bassett  Smith? — Yes. 

2831.  Mr. Dixon? — Yes. 

2832.  Mr.  Owerton  ? — Yes. 

2833.  Mr.  James  Kilner? — Yes. 

2834.  Mr.  Windle? — ^Yes. 

2835.  Mr.  Jesson  ?~Not  very  frequently. 

2836.  Mr.  Forster  ? — Very  seldom ;  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Forster  ever  attended 
imless  he  came  to  make  some  inquiry. 

2837.  Mr.  Perkes?— I  think  very  seldom. 

2838.  I  have  given  you  the  wrong  christian  name ;  Mr.  David  Hawkins, 
did  he  attend  ? — Yes. 

2839.  W^  *^^  *^^  chair  when  you  met  ? — There  was  no  chairman  appointed. 

2840.  That  is,  there  was  no  chairman  ? — No,  not  at  any  meeting  I  attended. 

2841.  You  attended  nearly  all  the  meetings? — No. 

2842.  Where  did  those  meetings  take  placer— There  was  a  general  order  to 
attend  at  the  committee-room  at  10  o'cIock  each  morning. 

2843.  I  thought  you  told  me  there  was  no  committee  ? — I  mean  at  the  room 
which  you  please  to  call  the  committee-room. 
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2844.  Was  it  not  at  the  committee-room  you  met? — It  was  at  the  George 
assembly-room. 

2845.  Was  it  not  at  the  committee-room  you  were  directed  to  attend  ? — 
I  suppose  it  was. 

2846.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  there  was  no  committee? — Be- 
cause it  was  called  the  committee-room  in  the  notice  sent  round. 

2847.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  when  it  was  stated  in  the  circular  sent  to  your 
party  that  it  was  the  committee-room,  that  there  was  no  committee  ? — I  never 
saw  the  appointment  of  any  committee. 

2848.  I  ou  mean  to  say  that  because  you  never  saw  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  there  was  no  committee  ?— That  note  was  sent  to  all  the  electors  for 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

2849.  Was  there  a  notice  stuck  up  on  the  outside  of  the  door  of  the  room  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  was. 

2850.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  paper  stuck  up  on  the  out- 
side of  the  door  ?— There  was  a  paper  stuck  up  at  the  gateway  of  the  George* 

2851.  That  had  reference  to  the  committee-room? — ^Yes. 

2852.  What  were  the  contents  of  that  paper? — "To  Mr. Gladstone's  Com- 
mittee-room.'* 

2853.  You  say  you  were  directed  to  attend  at  the  committee-room ;  was  the 
time  stated ?— There  was  a  paper  posted  on  the  door,  "Attendance  punctually 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

2854.  W^  thereover  the  chimney-piece  a  list  of  the  committee  ?— No. 

2855.  Was  not  there  a  paper  stuck  up  there  at  all  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2856.  Tax  your  recollection  about  that;  do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  not  a 
list  of  the  gentlemen  forming  the  committee  stuck  up  over  the  chimney-piece  ? 
— I  never  saw  it. 

2857.  JDo  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  see  it  anywhere  else? — I  never  saw  it. 

2858.  When  was  it  that  you  attended  there? — To  receive  orders  respecting 
the  canvassing. 

2859.  From  whom  were  the  orders  received  ? — Sometimes  oae  person,  some- 
times another. 

2860.  I  suppose  people  indiscriminately  did  not  give  orders;  who  generally 
gave  the  orders  ? — The  orders  I  received  generally  came  from  Mr.  Bamet. 

2861.  Was  Mr.  Bamet  generally  present  in  this  room? — No,  not  in  that 
room. 

2862.  You  say  the  purpose  for  which  the  circular  was  sent  to  attend  at  the 
committee-room  was  that  of  receiving  orders ;  who  gave  those  orders? — ^They 
were  either  given  by  Mr.  Bamet  or  by  some  person  appointed  by  him. 

2863.  You  say  Mr.  Bamet  did  not  attend  at  the  room  ? — He  did  not  always 
attend  at  the  room  when  I  received  any  orders  to  attend  to  canvass  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;   he  generally  sent  for  me  to  another  room. 

2864.  Who  generally  gave  the  orders  in  that  room? — I  was  generally  sent 
for  to  Mr.  Bamet.    ' 

2865.  Who  gave  the  orders  in  that  committee-room  to  the  persons  who 
attended  in  pursuance  of  that  notice  ? — ^The  only  person  I  knew  give  orders  in 
the  room  besides  Mr.  Bamet  was  Mr.  Thomas. 

2866.  Who  is  Mr.  Thomas? — An  attomey. 

2867.  What  were  the  matters  in  reference  to  which  those  orders  were  given  ? 
—Merely  to  call  on  persons  who  had  not  been  canvassed. 

2868.  Do  vou  mean  to  state  that  those  directions  you  received  as  agent  were 
given  generally  to  the  electors  or  to  particular  individuals  ? — I  should  think  to 
particular  individuals. 

•    2869.  Were  not  those  the  individuals  who  generally  attended  at  that  com« 
mittee-room  ? — I  cannot  say. 

2870.  Yes,  you  can,  I  am  sure;  you  received  those  circulars  yourself  from 
time  to  time  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

2871.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  those  circulars  were  sent  to  the  great  body  of 
the  electors,  but  to  particular  individuals  ? — I  believe  they  were  sent  to  the  great 
body  of  the  electors  favourable  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

2872.  By  whom  were  those  circulars  signed? — I  believe  by  Mr.  Bamet. 

2873.  Do  you  mean  by  Mn  Bamet  alone? — I  think  all  Ireceived  were  signed' 
by  Mr.  Bamet  alone. 

2874.  When  you  attended  at  that  room,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you 
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D^t  the  great  body  of  electors  there,  but  particular  individuals  ? — I  met  sdme-     Mr.  C.  Brookes. 
i;imes  one  and  sometimes  another.  "■ 

2875.  Were  not  the  persons  whom  you  met  in  that  room  when  you  were     «4  March  1841. 
directed  to  attend  there,  for  the  most  part  the  same  individuals? — For  the  most 

part. 

2876.  Were  they  the  same  individuals  whose  names  I  have  repeated  to  you 
just  now  ? — Yes ;  those  were  the  most  general  attendants. 

2877.  You  are  speaking  of  the  assembly-room.^ — Yes. 

2878.  Were  those  individuals  whom  you  met  there,  when  you  received  those 
notices  to  attend,  the  persons  who  attended  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  canvass  ? — 
There  were  sometimes  one  part,  sometimes  another, 

2879.  Were  they  the  persons  who  attended  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  canvass? — 
Some  of  them. 

2880.  How  long  was  this  committee-room  open ;  how  long  before  the  election  ? 
— I  really  cannot  say. 

2881.  About  how  long ;  a  week,  or  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks? 
— I  should  think  pretty  near  three  weeks. 

2882*  Did  you  att^d  regularly  every  day  at  10  o'clock? — No,  I  did  not;  I 
had  business  of  my  own  to  attend  to. 

2883.  Did  you  attend  every  day  for  a  week  at  10  o'clock  f — O,  yes. 

2884.  Was  the  meeting  in  the  committee-room  attended  all  the  day,  from 
-the  morning  till  the  evening  ? — ^The  room  was  open  all  day. 

2885.  Were  there  voters  there  all  day? — Yes,  some  one  or  other. 

2886.  As  the  election  drew  nearer,  the  attendance  perhaps  was  more  regular? 
—Yes. 

2887*  Therefore,  the  two  or  three  last  days,  the  room  was  always  regularly 
attended  during  the  day  ? — Yes. 

2888.  By  the  same  members? — Sometimes  with  a  few  individuals,  and  some- 
times a  few  more* 

2889.  Some  members  were  always  to  be  found  there? — I  cannot  tell  you 
how  many ;  we  were  not  regularly  attended  by  the  persons  yen  have  mentioned. 

2890.  For  a  day  or  two  before  the  election,  did  they  regularly  attend  from 
the  morning  till  the  evening  ? — Not  from  the  morning  till  the  evening. 

2891.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  may  not  have  gone  out  for  on  hour  or  two, 
to  get  their  dinner  or  attend  to  their  business ;  but  were  they  generally  there? — 
During  some  interval  of  the  day  they  were  there. 

2892.  You  were  yourself  there? — I  was  there  very  little  the  last  two  or  three 
days. 

2893.  Was  Mr.  Dixon  constantly  there? — I  saw  him  frequently  there. 

2894.  Mr.  Franklin  ? — I  saw  him  there,  but  not  constantly. 

2895.  Did  they  attend  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  canvass  ? — I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Dixon  or  Mr.  Franklin  attended  Mr.  Gladstone  when  I  was  there. 

2896.  Did  you  attend  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  canvass? — Sometimes. 

2897.  We  have  heard  there  was  also  a  room.  No.  10,  near  the  assembly- 
room^  frequented  by  persons  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  interest;  were  you  there? — 
Sometimes. 

2898.  Who  was  usually  there  ? — That  was  Mr.  Barnet's  privatcf  room. 

2899.  Who  was  there  usually  with  him  ? — Mr.  Barnet. 

2900.  Mr.  Windle  ? — ^Yes. 

290  i.  Mr.  Jesson  ? — I  have  seen  Mr.  Jesson  there. 

2902.  Mr.  Charles  Forster  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  saw  him  there  once  or  twice. 

2903.  Mr.  Perkes  ? — Yes. 

2904.  How  often  were  you  in  that  room ;  every  day  ?—  No. 

2905.  For  the  last  two  or  three  days  before  the  election,  were  you  not  there 
^very  day?— I  think  I  was. 

2906.  Constantly  when  the  committee  met  ? — No ;  perhaps  two  or  three 
titnes  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

2907.  Did  you  ever  go  in  there  without  seeing  Mr.  Jesson  or  Mr.  Perkes? — 
Yes. 

2908.  When  you  went  there,  were  not  those  gentlemen  usually  there? — 
Certainly  not  Mr.  Jesson. 

2909.  Mr.  Perkes  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

2910.  Mr.  Forster? — No. 
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Mr.  C.  JSrookgs.        2911.  Was  Mr.  Gladstone  there  sometimes  ? — I  never  saw  him  there. 

2912.  Which  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  room? — I  do  not  know  the  number;  it 

24  March  1841.    ^as  one  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

2913.  Near  to  No.  10  ? — No,  not  very  near ;  at  the  farther  end  of  the  passive, 
in  anotherpart  of  the  house. 

2914.  What  was  done  in  this  room;  what  were  liiose  gentlemen  about? — 
I  do  not  know. 

2915.  What  did  you  do  there  yourself? — I  went  there  to  receive  instructions, 
and  to  give  any  information  that  I  thought  it  desirable  to  give. 

2916.  What  instructions  did  you  go  to  receive? — If  every  person  was  desired 
to  be  seen. 

2917.  Who  gave  you  those  instructions? — Mr.  Bamet. 

2918.  Did  you  ever  receive  instructions  from  Mr.  Perkes? — Na 

2919.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — Yes. 

2920.  Mr.  Jesson  ?— No. 

2921.  What  is  Mr.  Jesson? — An  attorney. 

2922.  What  were  Mr.  Jesson  and  Mr.  Perkes  about  when  you  saw  them 
there  ? — I  did  not  take  particular  notice. 

2923.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  was  Mr.  Bamet's  room  ? — Yes. 

2924.  Was  Mr.   Bs^net  always  there  ? — Yes,  he  was  always  there  when  I 
went  there. 

2925.  Was  there  any  notice  upon  that  door  ? — I  think  the  notice  was  **  Private 
room.'" 

2926.  Boxwich  is  near  to  Walsall,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2927.  Is  it  an  outskirt  of  the  town? — Yes,  it  is  in  the  foreign. 

2928.  Do  you  know  a  beer-house  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Somerfield? 
— Yes. 

2929.  Were  you  yourself  there  a  few  d^ys  before  the  election? — Yea,  I  was. 

2930.  Did  you  order  refreshments  there  ? — I  did  not. 

2931.  Were  you  in  the  chair  at  any  entertainment  which  was  given  there? 
— ^No. 

2932.  Were  you  at  any  other  inn  at  Boxwich? — No. 
I         2933.  Did  you  never  take  the  chair? — No. 

2934.  Were  you  present  at  any  entertainment? — I  dined  one  day  at  the 
King's  Arms  at  Boxwich,  but  I  was  not  in  the  chair,  certainly. 

2935.  Committee.'\  What  inn  does  Somerfield  keep? — ^The  Spread  Eagle. 

2936.  Mr.  Cockbum.]  How  long  was  it  before  the  election  you  were  at  a 
dinner  at  the  King's  Arms  ? — I  should  think  a  fortnight. 

2937.  Were  you  at  the  New  Inn  on  the  nomination-day? — I  was. 

2938.  Did  you  order  wines  yourself  that  day  ? — I  ordered  wine  for  myself. 
2930.  What  quantity  of  wine  did  you  order  for  yourself? — I  ordered  for 

myself  a  pint  of  wine. 

2940.  Was  that  the  only  wine  you  ordered  at  the  New  Inn  on  that  day  ?— It 
was  the  only  wine  I  ordered. 

2941 .  You  ordered  no  wine  for  any  body  else  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

2942.  What  room  were  you  in  in  the  house  that  day? — The  commercial  room. 

2943.  Were  there  a  great  many  persons  present? — Not  at  the  time  I  went. 

2944.  At  any  other  time  of  the  day  ? — I  was  not  there  above  an  hour. 

2945.  Were  there  other  persons  dining  there? — Not  any  persons  except  those 
who  dined  at  the  same  table  with  me. 

2946.  Were  they  voters  ? — ^No. 

2947.  Did  you  see  any  other  persons  dining  there  that  day  ? — I  did  not. 

2948.  Were  you  there  afterwards  that  day ;  were  you  there  at  supper  ? — ^I  was 
there  again  in  the  evening ;  then  I  was  in  a  private  room  with  a  party. 

2949.  You  did  not  go  into  the  public  room  ? — I  did  not. 

2950.  Did  you  see  any  voters  about?— I  did  not;  for  the  moment  I  parted 
with  my  friends  I  went  away. 

2951.  Did  you  sleep  in  the  house  that  night? — I  did. 

2952.  You  supped  there  ? — ^No,  I  did  not 

2953.  Did  any  body  partake  of  any  refreshment  there?— Yes. 

2954.  What  else? — ^I  took  brandy  and  water  myself,  and  smoked  two  or  three 
cigars ;  that  was  what  I  went  for. 

2955.  Was  there  no  brandy  taken  in?— No;  all  that  was  brought  into  that 
room  was  paid  for  by  the  individual  who  ordered  it. 

2956.  Who 
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2956.  Who  were  the  persons  present  ? —Mr.  Wilkins,  of  Manchester,  Mr.     Mr.  C.  Brookes. 

Thomas  (of  whom  I  spoke  before),  a  gentleman  or  two  from  Dudley  (I  do  not      

know  their  names) ;  there  were  several  strangers.  ^  March  1841. 

2957.  Whom  else  ? — ^There  were  several  others,  but  I  do  not  exactly  recollect 
who  diey  were. 

2958.  Mr.  Marlow  ? — I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him. 

2959.  Mr.  Samuel  Barnes? — I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him. 

2960.  Mr.  William  Dodd  ? — No. 
296  J .  Mr.  Tolse  ? — No. 

2962.  Was  that  the  only  room  you  went  into  ? — Yes ;  I  went  immediately  to 
bed  from  that  room. 

2963.  Was  the  house  quite  quiet  ? — Not  very  quiet. 

2964.  Did  you  hear  certain  signs  of  festi?ity  and  merry-making? — I  could 
hear  a  noise  such  as  is  generally  going  on  where  there  is  company,  but  nothing 
particular. 

2965.  You  say  you  slept  there  that  night  r — Yes,  I  did. 

2966.  1  believe  you  live  in  the  town  ?-^Yes. 

2967.  Not  above  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  New  Inn  ? — Yes,  four  or 
five. 

2968.  What  led  you  to  sleep  in  the  New  Inn  that  night  ? — ^The  town  was  in 
an  excited  and  disturbed  state,  and  I  knew  I  should  be  wanted  in  the  morning ; 
I  felt  very  much  fatigued  by  canvassing  that  day,  and  I  told  my  wife  I  should 
stop  there  and  sleep ;  that  was  my  only  reason. 

2969.  The  town  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement? — Yes. 

2970.  You  knew  you  should  be  wanted  the  next  morning? — Yes. 

2971.  You  were  not  yourself  excited,  I  hope^ — Yes,  I  was  excited  as  other 
persons  were  during  the  election ;  there  was  a  great  degree  of  excitement 

2972.  Po  you  mean  to  say  you  saw  no  electors  there  that  evening?— Not  till 
the  disturbance  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  they  succeeded  in  breaking  open  the  gates ;  there  was  a  great 
noise,  and  I  came  down  stairs ;  I  certainly  saw  a  few  electors  then. 

2973.  Where  did  they  come  from  ?— lliat  I  cannot  tell. 

2974.  Did  they  come  ftt>m  the  inside  of  the  inn  or  the  outside  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

2975.  Were  they  quite  dressed? — Yes. 

2976.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  those  electors  came  from  the  interior  of  the 
inn,  and  not  the  exterior  ? — I  should  say  Ihey  came  from  the  interior. 

2977.  How  many  dozen  were  there  ? — I  did  not  see  one  dozen ;  there  were 
a  great  many  people  in  the  passage  that  were  not  electors  when  the  doors  were 
broken  open ;  whether  they  came  from  the  house  or  from  the  street  when  the 
doco^  were  broken  open  I  cannot  say. 

2978.  You  say  you  have  no  doubt  they  came  from  the  interior  of  the  inn, 
did  not  you  know  beforehand  that  they  were  to  sleep  there? — No,  I  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

2979.  You  did  not  know  that  any  body  was  to  sleep  there? — No,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

2980.  Did  you  see  any  electors  drunk  that  night  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

2981.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  know  of  any  electors  being  put  to  bed 
there  that  night  ? — I  did  not. 

2982.  You  slept  in  the  inn  that  night  ? — Yes. 

2983.  At  what  time  did  you  come  down  the  next  morning  ? — I  came  down 
when  this  disturbance  took  place ;  then  I  went  to  bed  again,  and  I  came  down 
again  about  five. 

2984.  Where  did  you  breakfast  ? — At  my  own  house. 

2985.  Did  you  see  any  electors  break£Bisting  there  ? — I  did  not  see  any. 

2986.  Did  you  go  back  to  the  New  Inn  afterwards  ? — No,  I  did  not  go  back 
again  to  the  New  Inn  that  day ;  I  went  to  the  George  and  there  I  staid  till  the 
election  was  concluded,  after  I  had  given  my  vote. 

2987.  Do  you  mean  to  say  solemnly  that  you  know  nothing  about  a  break- 
fast  at  the  New  Inn  on  the  morning  of  the  polling  ? — I  do. 

2988.  Were  you  at  the  Stork  that  morning  ? — No. 

2989.  Were  you  at  the  Stork  the  night  before  ? — No. 

2990.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  on  the  evening 
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of  the  nomination  ? — No,  I  did  not  on  the  evening  of  the  nomination ;  I  was  at 
the  New  Inn. 

2991.  Was  there  any  meeting  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  at  the  New  Inn 
that  night  ?— No. 

2992.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ? — There  was  no  meeting  called  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  friends  that  I  know  of;  I  received  no  summons. 

2993.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Barnet  on  the  subject  of  the 
election  since,  or  had  you  at  that  time  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

2994.  Did  you  attend  at  this  committee-room  the  day  of  the  nomination  ?— 
Yes ;  I  was  in  the  room  on  that  day. 

2995.  Did  you  hear  any  mention  made  there  of  any  entertainment  to  be- 
given  to  the  electors  ? — No. 

^  2996.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Barnet  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  nomination  r— I 
did  not,  not  alter  five  o'clock ;  I  saw  him  as  late  as  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

2997.  Were  you  in  his  company  during  the  course  of  the  evening  ? — Not 
after  five  o'clock. 

2998.  Do  you  laiow  whether  he  was  in  his  private  room.  No.  10  ?— I  do  not. 

2999.  Were  you  at  the  Stoit  in  the  course  of  tiiat  evening  ? — I  was  not  at  the 
Stork  during  the  election  ;  it  is  a  house  I  never  go  into  by  any  chance. 

3000.  Were  you  at  the  Turk's  Head  in  the  course  of  the  nomination-day  ? — 
No. 

3001 .  Were  you  at  the  Turk  ? — No. 

3002.  The  Rising  Sun? — No. 

3003.  The  Bull's  Head  f—Nou 

3004.  The  White  Hart  ?— No. 

3005.  The  Hare  and  Hounds  ?— No. 

3006.  The  Spread  Eagle?— No. 

.  3007.  You  were  at  none  of  those  ? — No. 

3008.  Have  you  since  seen:  any  of  the  bills  sent  in  by  any  of  those  houses  ? 
— No. 

3009.  Do  you  know,  whether  any  bills  have  been  sent  in  to  Mr.  Gladstone's^ 
committee  ? — No. 

3010.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Barnet  say  any  thing  on  the  subject  since  ?-^No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham. 

3011.  You  say  there  was  a  room,  the  assembly-room,  as  my  learned  friend 
said,  which  was  frequented  by  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  this  election  ? 
—Yes.  .   '      •  .        '  .      . 

3012.  Perhaps: vou,  knowing  the  loealities,  will  be  good. enough  to  explain  to 
us  the  situation  of  those  rooms  ? — As  you  ascend  the  stairs,  the  entrance  to  the 
assembly-room,  the  large  assembly-room,  is  on  the  left  hand  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs ;  on  the  other  side  you  enter  a  passage,  the  private  room  was  the  first  in 
the  passage. 

3013.  No.  10  ?— Yes,  the  first  in  the  passage  on  the  right  hand, 

3014.  It  that  the  staircase  you  speak  of  from  the  yard,  or  through  the  house  I 
— From  the  yard.  1 

3015.  Those  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  them  can  be  also  reached  by  a  stair- 
case going  through  the  house,  the  main  staircase  of  the  inn? — Yes,  either  of 
them  will  lead  to  those  rooms. 

3016.  Is  the  assembly-room  a  large  room  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

3017.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  was  the  reason  it  was  selected  for 
the  meetings  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ?— I  dare  say  it  was. 

3018.  Had  the  party  always  assembled  in  this  room  ? — No. 

3019.  How  long  before  the  electicm  had  they  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in 
this  room  ? — I  should  say  about  three  weeks ;  I  cannot  say  particularly. 

3020.  Where  had  they  assembled  before? — At  a  room  in  Park-street,  called 
the  "  Operative  Conservatives'  Room." 

3021.  Was  that  a  smaller  or  a  larger  room  than  this  ? — ^A  very  much  smaller 
room. 

3032.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  change ;  was  it  that  it  was  too  small  to 
admit  all  the  friends  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — I  should  say  that  was  the  only  reason. 
3023.  I  think  you  told  my  learned  friend  that  almost  all  the  supporters  of 
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Mr.  Gladstone  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  in  this  room?— Yes,  at  diflferent    Mr.  C.  Brookes. 
times,  some  more  punctually  than  others.  '  ■ 

3024.  As  they  had  done  before  in  this  Operative  Conservatives'  room? —     24  March  1841. 
Precisely  so. 

3025.  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  before  the  election  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  in  either  of  the .  rocmis,  either  the  Operative  Conservatives' 
room  or  this  room  in  the  (ieorge  ? — From  the  time  that  we  heard  Mr.  Knch  had 
vacated  his  seat ;  I  cannot  say  how  long  it  was,  I  should  say  five  or  six  weeks. 

3026.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  believed  the  circulars  were 
sent  to  almost  all  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  attend  there  ? — Yes,  so  I 
understood. 

3027.  Is  meeting  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends — such  resort  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
friends  to  this  room — what  you  call  the  committee? — Yes. 

3028.  You  have  told  my  learned  friend  there  was  no  list  of  any  committee  ? 
— Yes,  I  never  saw  one. 

3029.  There  was  not  one  in  the  room  ? — Certainly  not. 

3030.  Do  I  understand  that  any  iriend  of  Mr.  Gladstone  who  wanted  was 
at  liberty  to  go  in  and  take  a  part  ? — Yes ;  and  I  frequently  saw  non-electors  as 
weQ  as  electors  there. 

3031.  They  admitted  any  persons  who  took  an  interest  in  the  Conservative 
interest? — Yes. 

3032.  You  used  to  assemble  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning? — ^The  orders 
were  for  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  I  did  not  always  go  myself  quite  so  soon. 

3033.  Was  that  about  the  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the  habit  of  beginning 
his  canvass  ? — He  generally  started,  later  than  that,  I  think. 

3034.  When  there  it  was  settled  who  was  to  attend  him  in  hisoinvass  for  the 
day  ?— Yes. 

3035.  I  presume  some  gentlemen  who  were  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  part  of  the  tovm  he  was  going  to  canvass  that  day  would  generally  be 
selected  ? — Generally. 

3036.  I  believe  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  town  is  saddlers'  ironmcmgery  ? 
— Yes. 

3037.  I  think  you  stated  yourself  to  be  a  member  of  that  trade  ? — Yes. 

3038.  There  is  also  some  little  ironmongery  of  a  more  general  character  ? — 
Yes,  there  is. 

3039.  Was  Mr.  Gladstone  generally  supported  by  those  manufacturers  ? — He 
was  generally  supported  by  the  saddlers'  ironmongers. 

3040.  With  very  few  exceptions,  I  believe? — With  very  few  exceptions. 

3041.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  tell  me  the  number  of  houses  engaged 
in  that  manufacture  in  Walsall  ? — I  cannet  tell  without  consideration. 

3042.  Is  it  between  20  and  30  ? — I  think  it  is  over  30. 

3043.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  that  number  were  supporters  of  the  other 
side  ? — I  know  one. 

3044.  Was  not  Mr.  Gladstone  supported  generally,  and  his  interest  supported 
geneiilly,  by  the  proprietors  and  men  of  property  m  the  town  ?—  Generally,  I 
should  say. 

3045.  Mr.  Bamet,  you  say,  sat  in  No.  10  ? — Yes. 

3046.  Had  he  his  clerks  with  him,  and  papers  and  books,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

3047.  Did  he  appear  to  be  keeping  an  account  of  the  general  canvass?—  He 
appeared  to  be  keeping  an  account  of  the  canvass,  and  answering  letters,  and 
so  on,  on  the  business  of  the  election. 

3048.  You  have  been  in  No.  10  when  occasion  called  you? — Yes. 

3049.  Have  you  occasionally  seeUr several  others* in  the  room;  I  do  not  ask 
you  whom,  as  you  cannot  charge  your  memory  with  the  names  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

3050.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  remember  there  being  such  a  number  that 
Mr.  Bamet  was  obliged  to  remove  them  to  get  his  clerks  elbow-room  for  their 
books  ? — I  was  not  there  at  that  time. 

3051.  Who  were  the  candidates  in  the  first  instance  at  Walsall? — The 
Honourable  Spencer  Lyttleton  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

3052.  That  gentleman  is  a  brother  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  I  believe  ?— Yes. 

3053.  Did  he  canvass  the  town? — He  did;  at  least  I  believe  he  partially 
canvassed  it.   ' 

3054.  He  staid  some  time,  did  he  not? — Yes. 

3055.  Then  he  withdrew  ?  —Yes. 
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Mr.  c.  Brookes.        3056.  Who  came  next  into  the  field  as  a  candidate  on  that  interest?— Mr.  Smith* 
■~~"~"*  3057.  Was  there  no  one  who  came  as  an  avaunt  courier  to  Mr.  Smith  ? — 

24  March  1841.    There  were  several  put  themselves  forward. 

3058.  Did  you  hear  of  Mr.  Acland  ? — He  came. 

3059.  Did  he  announce  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Walsall  ? — I  heard  he  did. 

3060.  You  did  not  go  and  hear  his  speeches  ? — I  did  not. 

3061.  You  were  quite  right ;  thai  Mr.  Smith  came  forward  at  lart  ? — Yes. 

3062.  Is  the  Mr.  Wilkins  you  mentioned  a  barrister,  do  you  know  ? — ^Yes,  he 
is  a  barrister. 

3063.  J>o  you  recollect  what  was  the  object  of  his  ooming  to  Walsall? — 

3064.  Mr.  Cockbum.']  Do  you  know  it  ? — 

3065.  Mr.  Serjeant  fVranghanL]  What  did  he  say  ? — He  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  existing  corn  laws,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Smith. 

3066.  The  general  topic  of  the  oppoedtion  was  that  the  com  laws  ought  to  be 
abolished,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  this  examination. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Wrangham  was  heard  in  support  of  the  examination,  and 
stated  that  he  should  show  the  examination  was  relevant.  . 

Mr.  Cockburn  withdrew  the  objection. 

3067.  Mr.  Serjeant  JVrangham.'}  You  stated  that  Mr.  Wilkins  dined  in  the 
same  room  with  you  at  the  New  Inn  ? — ^Yes. 

3068.  Was  there  a  great  excitement  in  the  town  on  the  subject  of  the  com 
laws  pro  and  con  ? — A  very  great  excitement,  indeed. 

3069.  Mr.  Wilkins  addressed  the  electors  in  defence  of  the  existing  com 
laws  ? — Yes. 

3070.  And  I  suppose  endeavoured  to  make  out  that  they  were  not  so  inju- 
rious as  they  were  supposed  to  be  ? — Yes. 

3071.  You  mentioned  as  the  reason  for  your  sleeping  at  the  inn  that  night, 
thQ  state  of  excitement  the  town  was  in ;  was  it  of  such  ^  nature  as  to  create  an 
apprehension  of  violence? — It  was  not  altogether  on  that  account  I  slept  there  ; 
I  slept  there  because  I  considered  I  might  be  wanted  early  in  the  morning. 

3072.  I  did  not  ask  what  was  your  reason  for  sleeping  there,  but  whether 
there  was  an  apprehension  of  violence  ? — I  anticipated  it  myself,  certainly. 

3073.  Did  the  violence  you  had  anticipated  yourself  actually  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  night? — It  did. 

3074.  Was  the  inn  in  which  you  slept  broken  into,  or  attempted  to  be  broken 
into?— It  was. 

3075.  Was  that  by  a  large  crowd  of  persons  in  the  town  ? — It  was  by  a  large 
crowd  of  people  ;  I  did  not  see  them  j  1  only  heard  them. 

307 C.  Do  you  know  whether  that  attempt  to  break  into  the  inn  was  repeated 
more  than  once? — It  was  twice. 

3077.  The  attack  was  renewed  after  the  first  time  ? — It  was. 

3078.  Do  you  know  that,  in  the  course  of  this  excitement  that  night  and  on 
the  subsequent  day,  great  personal  violence  took  place  ? — Yes. 

3079.  On  individuals? — Yes. 

3080.  In  what  interest  were  those  individuals  who  were  made  the  subjects  of 
that  personal  violence  ? — Mr.  Gladstone's. 

3081.  Did  that  at  last  arrive  at  such  a  height  that  the  military  were  obliged 
to  be  sent  for  ? — Not  that  night. 

3082.  On  the  following  day  ?—  On  the  following  day  the  military  were  sent 
for. 

3083.  To  protect  the  voters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  violence  of  the  other 
side  ? — Yes,  to  preserve  the  peace. 

3084.  You  have  given  us  the  names  of  several  persons  who  were  more  or  less 
at  this  assembly-room ;  how  many  people  have  you  seen  there  together  at  a  time  ? 
— I  have  seen  a  great  many  there  on  several  occasions. 

3085.  How  many  do  you  say  ? — When  Mr.  Wilkins  spoke,  I  suppose  there 
were  250  or  200. 

308C.  The  number  fluctuated  at  different  times? — Yes. 

3087.  You  have  told  my  learned  friend  there  were  a  good  many  people 
dining  with  you  in  the  commercial-room  at  the  New  Inn  on  the  day  01  nomina- 
tion?— There  were  several. 

3088.  Can 
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3088^  Can  you  give  ns  the  names  of  those  gentlemen ;  first  of  all,  were  they 
or  not  electors  ? — There  were  the  editor  of  the'/*  Town's  Messenger,"  Mr.Wilkins, 
myself,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  French  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Bates  of  Birmingham, 
and  the  mayor  of  Dudley ;  I  do  not  know  what  his  name  was. 

3089.  Are  Mr.  French  and  Mr.  Sinclair  inhabitants  of  Walsall?— No. 

3090.  Do  you  know  where  they  live  ? — At  Birmingham. 

3091.  Mr.  Beach? — 'I  mentioned  the  mayor  of  Dudley;  I  believe  his  name 
is  Beach. 

3092.  Were  there  any  other  gentlemen  from  Dudley  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

3093.  Did  you  mention  Mr.  Bogle  ? — ^No ;  I  do  not  know  his  name* 

3094.  There  were  some  gentlemen  present  whom  you  did  not  know? — Yes, 
there  were. 

3095.  You  mention  having  once  dined,  I  thinks  in  the  course  of  the  election, 
or  some  days  previous,  at  the  King's  Arms,  at  Boxwich  ?— -Yes. 

3096.  Is  the  landlord  of  that  house  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone?*— No. 

3097.  Do  you  happen  to  know  on  which  side  he  voted? — He  voted  for 
Mr.  Smith. 

3098.  I  think  you  told  us,  that  at  the  dinner,  when  you  ordered  the  wine,  you 
went  and  paid  for  it  ? — Of  course  I  did,  and  I  expect  every  individual  did  so ; 
I  never  had  any  wine  during  the  election  that  I  did  not  pay  for. 


Mr.  C.  Brookes. 
24  March  1841. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Cockbum.  ' 

3099.  You  say  you  believe  it  was  paid  for ;  are  you  sure  ? — I  am  sure ;  for 
my  own  part  I  paid. 

3100*  My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  as  to  violence  being  expected  this 
night ;  the  anticipation  of  violence  did  not  prevent  your  going  to  bed  ? — No,  I 
was  quite  as  safe  there  as  any  where« 

3101.  You  say  the  reason  you  staid  was,  that  you  should  be  wanted  in  the 
morning? — Yes,  I  knew  I  should  be  wanted  in  the  morning* 

3102*  At  what  time  ?  —Perhaps  six  or  seven. 

3103.  For  what  purpose? — To  fetch  voters,  perhaps,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

3104.  You  knew  you  should  be  wanted  ? — I  thought  I  should  be  wanted. 

3105.  Your  answer  was,  you  knew  you  should  be  wanted  in  the  morninff  to 
fetch  voters ;  what  voters  should  you  be  required  to  fetch  ? — It  is  impossible  I 
could  tell  that  till  the  time. 

3106.  How  did  you  know  you  should  be  wanted  to  fetch  voters? — Because  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  persons  attending  Mr.  Gladstone's  room  to  do  that. 

3107.  The  committee-room  was  the  phrase  you  used,  was  it  not? — No,  I  said 
Mr.  Gladstone's  room. 

3108.  What  led  you  to  think  you  should  be  required  to  fetch  voters  at  six  or 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — JBecause  I  had  been  taking  a  part  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. 

3109.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  fetch  voters  at  six  or  seven  in  the  morning  ? — 
A  great  many  voters  live  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town. 

31 10.  At  what  distance  ? — ^Two  or  three  miles. 

311 1.  At  what  time  did  the  poll  commence? — ^At  eight  o'clock. 

3112.  Did  you  fetch  voters? — 1  did  not. 

31 13.  Did  any  body  fetch  them  ? — I  did  not  see  any  body  go. 

3114.  Did  you  see  any  body  sent  to  fetch  them  ? — ^o,  I  did  not. 

3115.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  New  Inn? — At  six,  or  half-past  six. 

3116.  At  what  time  did  you  get  up? — I  was  up  about  three,  when  the  dis* 
turbance  took  place ;  then  I  went  to  bed  again,  and  got  up  about  half-past  six, 
from  six  to  half-past  six. 

3117.  As  soon  as  you  were  dressed,  did  you  go  away  home?— I  did. 

3118.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  slept  there  that  night  because  you 
thought  you  should  be  wanted  to  fetch  voters,  and  yet  the  moment  you  were 
dressed  you  went  away  home ;  upon  your  oath,  do  you  mean,  in  the  face  of 
those  facts,  to  state  that  you  slept  there  that  night  because  you  thought  you 
shpuld  be  wanted  to  fetch  voters  in  the  morning? — That  was  one  reason. 

3119.  Will  you  swear  that  that  was  any  part  of  your  reason? — Yes. 

31 20.  How  happened  it,  then,  that  you  went  home  the  moment  you  got  up?— 
Because  I  altered  my  mind  upon  the  subject,  and  thought  I  woula  go  home. 

3121 .  When  did  you  alter  your  mind  ? — When  I  went  home. 

219.  Q  2  3122.  You 
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Mr.  €.  Brookes.        3122.  You  slept  there  that  night  for  the  express  purposie  of  being  wanted  to 
"— ~~~"       fetch  voters  in  the  morning,  and  yet  the  moment  you  got  up  you  went  home  ? — 

34  March  1841.    Yes* 

3123.  You  say  that  was  one  of  your  reasons  for  sleeping  there ;  what  was  the 
other  ?T— I  felt  very  much  inclined  not  to  go  home,  I  was  so  tired. 

3124.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  your  fatigue  was  the  reason  you  did  not  go  those 
500  yards  home? — No,  it  was  not;  that  was  one  reason  I  told  my  wife  not  to  sit 
up  for  me,  that  I  would  sleep  at  the  inn. 

31 25.  That  might  have  been  a  reason  for  telling  your  wife ;  but  why  were  you 
to  sleep  at  the  New  Inn  that  night  ? — ^I  had  no  oWier  reason. 

3126.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  your  only  reasons  were  your  fatigue,  and  that  you 
thought  you  should  be  wanted  to  fetch  voters  in  the  morning? — Yes. 

3127.  Who  paid  for  the  bed  that  night  ? — I  did  not  pay  at  all ;  Mr.  Kilner 
would  not  think  of  charging  me  for  a  bed  at  his  house. 

3128.  Was  he  as  indulgent  with  regard  to  wine  ? — No;  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  require  that. 

3129.  Perhaps  you  would  be  equally  sorry  about  the  bed  ? — No,  I  should  not 
think  of  offering  him  for  the  bed  ;  I  am  sure  we  were  upon  such  intimate  terms, 
he  would  give  me  a  bed  at  any  time. 

3130.  Did  the  other  gentlemen  who  took  brandy  and  water  sleep  at  the  inn 
that  night  ? — I  should  say  not,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bates,  of  Birmingham, 
perhaps. 

3131.  You  say,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  inn  in  the  night ;  do  you  know  that 
that  was  in  order  to  get  out  the  voters  you  had  got  there  in  bed  ? — I  know  it 
now ;  I  did  not  know  it  then. 

3132.  It  was  in  order  to  get  away  the  voters  you  had  got  in  bed  there  ? — I  did 
not  know  that  there  were  i^y  in  bed  there. 

3133.  Perhaps  you  know  it  now;  how  many  were  there  in  bed  there ? — I  do 
not  know. 

3134.  Who  were  the  voters  you  saw;  when  you  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  who  appeared  to  you  to  come  from  the  interior  ?— I  saw  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Taylor ;  I  remember  seeing  him  in  the  passage. 

3^35*  John  Taylor  ? — I  think  his  name  is  John. 

3136.  What  is  he? — ^An auctioneer. 

3137.  Whom  else  did  you  see  ?  I  saw  Wood. 
'3138.  What  is  he? — A  publican. 

3139.  William  Wood?— Yes. 

3140.  Whom  else? — I  do  not' rem  ember  any  others ;  I  remember  those  two. 

3141.  What  house  does  Wood  keep? — I  think  it  is  the  Bull's  Head. 

3142.  I  dare  say,  if  you  tax  jour  recollection,  you  can  tell  me  some  more 
whom  you  saw  come  from  the  interior  of  the  house  ? — I  do  not  remember ;  I  did 
not  notice  them. 

3143.  Will  you  swear  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  them? — No,  I 
will  not. 

3144.  Two  dozen  ? — I  will  swear  I  did  not  see  two  dozen, 

3145.  Taylor  and  Wood  you  saw? — Yes. 

3146.  I  must  call  to  your  recollection;  I  asked  you  those  two  names  before, 
and  you  said  you  did  not  recollect  ? — I  did  not  see  them  till  I  got  up  in  the 
morning ;  I  was  not  aware  they  were  in  the  house. 

3147.  Mr.  Thomas;  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas? — No. 

3148.  Mr.  Henry  Wade  ?— No,  not  at  that  time  when  I  got  up. 

3149.  When  did  you  see  him  ? — I  think  previously  to  my  going  to  bed  I  saw 
him. 

3150.  Samuel  Francis  ? — I  did  not  see  him. 

3151.  Isaac  Webb? — No. 

3152.  Joseph  Gould  ? — I  did  not  see  him. 

3153.  Thomas  Profit  ?— No. 

3154.  William  Briggs?— No. 

3155.  Did  you  see  a  man  of  the  name  of  Marlow  there  ? — I  did  not. 

3156.  Not  at  any  time  that  night  ? — No. 

3157.  What  did  you  see  in  the  morning  ;  did  you  see  anybody  about  before 
you  went  away  ? — No. 

3158.  Did  you  go  straight  from  your  own  bed-room  ? — Yes. 

3159.  In  what  part  of  the  house  were  you  ? — No.  2. 

3 1 60.  What  part  of  the  house  is  that  ? — Just  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

3161.  When 
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3161.  When  you  came  down  in  the  morning,  did  you  go  into  the  public  room  ?    Mr.  C.  Brookes. 
—No,  ^     ^       ■  

3162.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  people  drinking  there  ? — No.     ^4  Marcb  1841. 
3163.. You  have  been  asked  about  Mr.  Bamet's  clerks;  had  he  any  clerks 

•there  ? — Yes,  I  saw  one  or  two  clerks  occasionally. 

31 64.  You  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  haa  access  to  the  large  room ;  had 
they  to  the  small  ? — ^No,  I  should  think  not. 

3165.  Had  the  gentlemen  who  generally  attended  in  the  committee-room 
access  to  it? — If  they  had  any  thing  to  communicate. 

3166.  Those  circulars  you  have  spoken  of  were  not  sent  to  the  electors  gene- 
rally, but  to  certain  individuals  in  the  habit  of  attending  there) — ^They  were  sent 
to  the  persons  supposed  to  be  the  friends  of  Mr-  Gladstone. 

3167.  Do  vou  now  mean  to  say  that  those  circulars  were  sent  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  electors  generally  ?—  No,  not  the  whole  body. 

3168.  They  were  sent  to  tne  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  in 
the  committee-room? — ^They  were  sent  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  supposed  to 
be  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

3169.  What  I  am  drawing  your  attention  to  is,  whether  they  were  sent  to 
the  whole  body  of  electors  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  interest,  or  wheUier  they  were  sent 
to  those  more  influential  members  of  the  party  who  generally  attended  in  that 
committee^room  ?— Th^y  were  sent  very  generally  to  the  whole  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  his  friends. 

3170.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  those,  circulars  to  attend  at  10  in  the  morning, 
were  sent  to  the  whole  body  of  electors  in  his  interest?— No,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say  that,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  they  were. 

3171.  How  many  do  you  believe  were  sent  ? — I  believe  a  hundred  of  them  were 
sent. 

3172.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  hundred  were  to  attend  in  that  committee- 
room  ? — I  think  at  first  there  were  100  sent. 

3173.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  the  last  two  or  three  days  there  were  100  sent, 
requestipg  them  to  attend  the  committee- room  ?-^I  think  there  were  as  many  as 
that  sent. 

3174.  Mr.  Serjeant  TTrawAom.]  Did  you  either  sign,  fold  or  direct,  or  take 
those  circulars  yourself  ?— No. 

31 75.  Or  see  them  signed,  folde4  or  directed,  or  sent  ? — ^^No. 

3176.  Mr.  Cockbum.]  I  ask  you  again,  whether  you  mean  to  represent  that  you 
believe  those  circulars  to  have  been  sent  to  the  body  of  electors  generally  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  interest,  or  whether  they  were  not  sent  to  the  gentlemen  who 
^ere  generally  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  committee-room?—!  think  they 
were  sent  generally  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred. 

3 1 77.  now  many  electors  voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — I  forget. 

3178.  Committee^]  At  what  time  did  you  first  determine  to  stay  all  night  at 
that  inn  ? — When  I  left  my  own  house. 

3179.  At  what  o'clock  was  that? — That  was  about,  I  should  say,  11  or  12 
-o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

3180.  You  determined  in  the  morning  to  remain  there  all  night? — I  did. 

3181.  What  led  you  to  form  that  resolution  at  that  time  of  the  day? — Simply 
because  I  thought  1  should  be  late,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  get  my  mistress  to  sit 
up  for  me. 

3182.  Did  you  remain  in  thp  inn  from  11  in  the  morning  till  half-past  six  the 
next  morning  ? — No,  I  left  home  at  1 1 . 

3 1 83.  At  what  time  did  you  get  to  the  inn  ? — I  should  think  about  two  o'clock. 

3184.  Did  you  remain  there  till  the  next  morning? — No;  I  did  not  remain 
there  the  whole  of  the  time. 

3185.  You  stated  that  when  you  came  to  this  committee-room  or  assembly- 
room,  you  came  there  to  receive  orders  ?  —Yes,  I  did. 

3186.  And  there  your  orders  were  to  call  upon  persons  who  had  not  been 
canvassed  ? — To  call  upon  persons  who  had  not  been  canvassed,  or  that  required 
canvassing  again. 

3187.  The  circulars  sent  were  not  sent  out  to  those  persons  whom  you  were 
directed  to  canvass? — The  orders  were  given  sometimes  to  one  person  and 
sometimes  to  another. 

3188.  You  came  to  this  committee-room  to  receive  orders?— Yes. 

3189.  The  orders  you  received  were  to  go  and  canvass? — 'Yes,  to  accompany 
Mr.  Gladstone  generally. 

219.  Q3  S'^g^'  You 
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Mr.  C.  Brookes. 


•24  March  1841. 


3190.  You  canvassed  those  ti^ho  had  not  received  orders  to  come  to  the  com- 
mittee-room, probably  ? — I  should  imagine  so, 

3191.  Those  orders  were  not  circulated  universally  amongst  the  electors,  but 
were  given  to  some  portion  of  the  electors  ? — ^To  a  certain  portion  who  were 
appointed  to  canvass  with  Mr.  Gladstone  every  day ;  I  was  among  the  number 
sometimes. 

3192.  You  believe  the  number  so  summoned  to  attend  might  am6unt  to  100? 
— That  is  my  idea ;  I  may  be  incorrect  in  the  number. 

3193.  (At  the  suggestion  of  the  counsel  for  the  Petitioner.)  Did  you,  after  you 
left  your  house  at  11  o'clock  in  the  day,  go  home  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — 
1  did  not. 

3194.  Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Lucas  at  the  inn  that 
night? — I  do  not  know  him. 

3195.  Do  you  know  James  Lucas?— There  are  sd  many  Lucases  in  the  town> 
I  do  not  know  which  is  James ;  can  you  tell  me  his  occupation  ? 

3196.  Do  you  know  James  Lucas,  the  accountant  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

3197.  Did  you  see  him  ? — I  think  I  saw  him  in  the  private  room  that  night* 

3198.  Was  he  taking  reft'eshment  ?— He  was  there  smoking  his  cigar,  and 
having  a  riass  of  grog,  like  myself. 

3199.  Did  not  he  serve  out  liquor  that  night  ?— Not  in  my  sight 

3200.  Was  he  there  at  the  time  you  were  there  ?--*No,  he  was  no*. 


Joseph  Marlow  was  called  in;   and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Serjesjit Mereweth^f  as  follows: 

Joseph  Marlow.         320 1.  ARE  you  an  elector  of  Walsall? — ^Yes,  I  believe  so. 
3202.  Were  you  at  Walsall  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

3203.  What  IS  your  employment?— A  bone  brosh*maker. 

3204.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Joseph  Busst  ?— Yes. 

3205.  Are  you  in  his  employment  ?-^Yes. 

3206.  Was  Mr.  Busst,  at  the  last  election^  active  for  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — Yes, 
I  have  seen  him  about. 

3207.  Did  he  canvass  at  all  for  Mr.  Gladstone  ?«^I  do  not  know  about  can- 
vassing, but  I  have  seen  him  about. 

3208.  Had  he  been  about  asking  the  voters  for  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — He  might, 
or  might  not. 

3209.  I  ask  you  what  you  know  about  it?— I  think  he  has. 

3210.  Do  you  know  his  son  too  ? — Yes ;  he  has  three  sons. 

3211.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Busst  and  his  son  were  both  active  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  election  ? — I  have  no  doubt  but  what  they  were. 

3212.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  nomination  ?— -Yes,  I  do. 

3213.  Did  you  go  to  the  committee-room  on  that  day  ?— I  did,  the  large  room. 

3214.  At  the  George? — Yes. 

3215.  I  believe  the  room  they  called  the  committee-room  is  the  room  up- 
stairs  ?— Yes ;  it  was  said  at  the  bottom,  "  To  the  committee-room,"  or  somediing 
of  that  kind. 

3216.  It  was  marked  on  "  committee-roOm  ?" — Yes,  in  big  letters. 

3217.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bamet  ?— Yes. 

3218.  Did  you  go  to  that  room  when  Mr.  Bamet  sat  in  the  room? — Mr. 
Bamet  was  there,  and  many  more  gentlemen. 

321 9.  When  you  spoke  of  the  large  room,  it  was  the  ball-room  ?-^What  they 
call  the  assembly-room. 

3220.  There  is  a  passage  leading  to  another  room  ? — ^Yes ;  as  you  go  up-stairs 
the  assembly-room  is  that  way,  and  the  other  rooms  the  other  way. 

3221.  Did  you  go  to  another  room  in  that  passage?— No,  I  only  went  into 
the  big  room. 

3222.  You  did  not  go  into  a  smaller  room? — No,  I  never  did. 

3223.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  go  there  at  any  time?— No;  I  was 
never  in  it,  only  in  the  assembly-room. 

3224  When  you  were  in  the  assembly-room,  did  you  see  Mr.  Bamet  there? 
—Yes. 

3225.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Jesson  ? — ^Yes. 

3226.  We  understand  he  is  an  attorney  ?~ Yes,  he  is,  I  believe. 

3227.  Did  you  see  him  there? — Yes. 

3228.  Mr.  Bamet  was  very  active  in  the  election  ?— Yes. 

3229.  Did 
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3229-  Did  you  see  whether  he  took  the  principal  management? — No;  he     Joseph  Mariotv. 
went  about  canvassing.  — — — 

3230.  You  saw  him  in  the  committee-room? — Yes.  h  March  1841. 

3231.  Were  you  there  more  than  once?— I  have  been  there  only  when  meet- 
ings were  called. 

3232.  How  frequently  was  that?— I  cannot  say ;  there  were  papers  sent  round 
to  attend  at  the  Operative  Association. 

.     3233.  When  you  had  papers  sent  round,  you  went  there  ?— Yes,  sometimes ; 
I  did  not  always  attend. 

3234.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Bamet  there?— Yes,  sometimes  I  have  seen  him 
there. 

3235.  Did  you  always  see  Mr.  Jesson  when  you  were  there  ?— Not  always. 

3236.  But  very  frequently  ? — I  saw  him  two  or  three  times. 

3237.  Was  he  doing  business  about  the  election  ?--*-No;  he  used  to  walk 
about  the  same  as  any  stranger. 

3238.  Did  you  see  him  doing  any  thing,  or  giving  directions  about  the  elec* 
tion  ? — No, 

3239.  Did  you  find  out  what  brought  him  there  ? — No. 

3240.  Whereabouts  does  Mr.  Jesson  live  in  Walsall?— In  what  they  call 
Bridge*street,  I  think. 

3241.  Has  he  an  office  for  business  there  ? — Yes. 

3242.  Did  you  see  him  frequently  at  this  committee-room  doing  nothing  ?— 
When  I  have  been  there,  I  believe  there  was  a  meeting  called,  perhaps  some- 
thing to  be  done ;  a  meeting  about  the  business. 

3243.  You  say,  on  the  day  of  the  nomination  you  went  to  this  room? — Yes, 
I  did. 

3244.  Do  you  know  the  New  Inn? — Yes,  I  do,  vervwell, 

3245.  Hadf  you  any  directions  to  go  to  the  New  Inn  ?^-Not  from  the  com- 
mittee-room. 

3246.  Had  you  any  directions  from  any  body  to  go  to  the  New  Inn  ?— ^No ; 
1  was  going  down  town  after  the  nomination  was  over,  I  had  had  a  cup  or  two 
of  ale,  and  was  ^oing  home  to  dinner ;  I  met  one  of  the  electors^  and  he  asked 
where  I  was  gomg;  I  said  I  was  going  home  to  dinner;  be  said^  go  with  me 
and  have  a  litUe  dinner  with  me ;  I  asked  where  he  was  going ;  he  said  he  had 
got  a  steak  getting  ready  at  the  New  Inn,  and  I  should  go  and  have  a  share 
with  him ;  f  said  I  did  not  care,  but  I  had  rather  go  home,  for  I  expected  my 
mistress  might  be  poorly. 

3247.  Who  told  you  this  ?— A  man  of  the  name  of  6tantont  a  butcher. 

3248.  In  consequence  of  this,  did  you  go? — Yes,  I  did. 

3249.  Where  did  you  go?^ — To  the  New  Inn. 

3250.  Before  you  went  to  the  New  Inn,  did  you  see  Mr.  Bamet  at  all? — 
Yes,  I  did;  for  1  went  up  to  ibe  committee^room  and  saw  Mr.  Bamet  there ;  I 
went  up  for  a  ticket  to  go  on  the  hustings,  because  I  could  not  get  near  it. 

3251.  What  took  place  then?-^I  went  to  the  New  Inn  and  had  a  steak  with 
this  man. 

3252.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Davis  ? — I  was  told  afterwards  that 
his  name  was  Davis. 

3253*  You  saw  a  person  whom  you  afterwards  knew  to  be  Davisr? — ^Yes ;  when 
I  went  to  the  New  Inn  I  had  part  of  a  steak  with  this  man. 

3254.  With  this  butcher? — ^Yes. 

3255.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  New  Inn  ? — I  stopped  all  night 

3256.  Whereabouts  is  your  own  house? — I  suppose  it  is  500  yards  from  the 
New  Inn ;  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

3257.  What  made  you  stop  at  the  New  Inn  all  night  ?— I  got  tipsy. 

3258.  Whom  did  you  get  tipsy  with  ? — Friends  who  were  there. 

3259.  Were  there  many  penile  there?— I  cannot  tell;  there  were  three  gen- 
tlemen writing  when  I  first  went  in ;  they  were  reporters  for  the  press. 

3260.  You  say  you  got  intoxicated ;  did  you  see  any  electcnrs  there  ? — ^Yes, 
I  did. 

3261-  Were  they  many  or  few? — Few. 

3262.  Where  did  you  see  them?-^I  saw  them  in  theroonu 

3263.  In  that  same  room  ? — ^Yes. 

3264^  Did  you  see  any  of  th^n  in  the  other  room  ? — No,  I  did  not 
3265.  Can  you  tell  the  names  of  those  you  saw  ? — Ho ;  after  I  had  three  or 
219.  <}4  four 
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Joseph  Marloxjo.     four  glasses  of  sherry,  I  got  so  tipsy  I  lay  under  the  table,  they  told  me ;  I  had 

-^       drank  so  much  I  fell  asleep,  and  lay  under  the  table. 

124  March  1841.        3266.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wranghum.]  Had  you  been  in  this  room  before  you  were 
called  ? — No,  I  never  was  in  the  place  before. 

3267.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.]  When  you  awoke,  you  found  yourself  still 
at  the  inn? — ^Yes ;  and  I  drank  some  more  again ;  some  brandy, 

3268.  After  that  had  taken  place,  did  you  want  to  go  home  that  night  ? — Yes'; 
the  second  time  I  got  tipsy  they  got  me  to  bed,  some  of  them  did,  and  when  I 
awoke  I  did  not  know  where  I  was,  and  I  began  to  kick  the  door,  and  wished  to 
go  out ;  r  wanted  to  go  home,  but  I  stopped  and  got  some  more  liquor. 

3269.  .Was  any  body  ha\nng  liquor  with  you  ? — ^Any  body  that  liked  to  come 
had  it ;  two  or  three  shopmates  of  mine  were  there  and  had  it. 

3270.  Were  they  electors  ?— No. 

3271.  You  say  you  saw  some  electors  there  when  you  got  better,  and  went 
down-stairs ;  were  there  still  some  electors  there  ? — There  were  some  electors  in 
the  room. 

3272.  How  many? — I  cannot  say;  I  know  there  \^ere  two  or  three. 

3273.  Can  you  tell  me  their  names  ? — Yes ;  there  was  Taylor,  the  auctioneer; 
and  another  of  the  name  of  Tunks. 

3274.  Do  you  know  aman  of  the  name  of  Simeon  Burns  ? — Yes,  reiy  well. 

3275.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? — I  cannot  positively  say  that  I  saw  him  there. 

3276.  Do  you  know  William  Wood? — Yes;  I  know  he  was  there. 

3277.  Samuel  Tunks? — ^Tunks;  he  was  there. 

3278.  Henry  Wade? — I  did  not  see  him  there. 

3279.  Samuel  Francis  ?-^No ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him  there. 

3280.  Isaac  Webb? — There  was  Webb,  the  stonemason,  there,  I  think. 

3281.  Was  Joseph  Gould  tliere? — I  do  not  know  the  person. 

3282.  Thomas  Profit? — I  did  not  see  him. 

3283.  William  Briggs? — Yes;  Briggs  was  there. 

3284.  Was  Davis  there? — A  man  they  called  Davis  was  there. 

3285.  Did  you  see  any  liquor  of  any  kind  ?— -I  did  not  pay  for  what  was  brought 
up ;  those  non-electors  chiefly  brought  it  up ;  those  shopmates  of  mine. 

3286.  What  liquor  did  you  see  there  ? — Brandy  and  wine. 

3287.  Did  Davis  order  any  wine  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge ;  I  did  not  brder  it ; 
it  came  up ;  I  do  not  know  who  ordered  it. 

3288.  Was  there  brandy  and  wine  upon  the  table  there  ? — Yes ;  half  a  dozen 
at  a  time,  if  we  wanted  it. 

3289.  Was  Davis  there? — He  was  there  ;  a  man  whom  they  called  Davis ;  I 
did  not  know  what  his  name  was  for  two  or  thriee  days. 

3290.  You  say  that  wine  was  brought  up  and  put  upon  the  table ;  did  the 
electors  you  saw  there  have  any  of  it  ? — Any  body  that  liked  that  was  there  had  it. 

3291 .  When  you  found  yourself  in  bed,  and  wished  to  get  out,  was  the  door 
fastened? — I  cannot  tell;  I  fell  down,  and  I  could  not  dress  myself;  when  I 
found  the  door,  some  body  came  and  dressed  me,  but  I  could  not  tell  where  I  was. 

3292.  Did  they  wish  you  to  go  home  ? — They  said  I  might  go  if  I  wished  ;• 
but  that  I  should  get  killed,  for  there  was  such  a  mob  round  the  place. 

3293.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  of  breaking  windows  ? — ^They  said,  "  You  had 
better  stay  here  and  get  sober  ;*'  I  said  I  would  break  the  windows  if  they  did 
not  let  me  go  out ;  I  wanted  to  know  where  I  was,  and  after  I  got  dressed  I 
wanted  to  go  home. 

.3294.  Were  they  willing  to  let  you  go  home,  or  did  they  keep  you  there  ?  — 
They  took  me  home. 

3295.  Did  they  try  to  k^ep  you  ? — They  said  there  was  a  mob  breaking  the 
gates  open,  and  I  should  get  killed  if  I  went  out  then. 
3290.  Was  Mr.  Henry  Busst  there  at  all  ? — Yes,  he  was. 
3297.  Was  your  wife  also  there  ? — She  came  to  me,  and  told  ine  it  was  about 
11  o'clock,  and  said  there  was  a  party  come  from  the  other  side,  and  had 
surrounded  the  back  and  front  of  the  premises,  and  they  would  have  me  if  they 
could  find  me  any  where. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  applied  to  the  Committee  to  expunge  the  last 
answer  of  the  witness. ' 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Adyoumed  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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LORD  ELIOT  in  thb  Chair* 


The  names  of  the  Membere  were  called  over ;  all  present. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  was  heard  in  support  of  his  application  to 
expunge  the  last  answer  of  the  witness  yesterday,  and  stated  that 
the  witness  having  proved  that  his  wife  was  present,  she  was  the  only 

E roper  Avitness  of  the  facts  which  she  stated  to  her  husband,  it  being 
earsay  evidence  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wranaham  submitted  that  the  answer  must  continue  on 
the  minutes  as  a  declaration  accompanying  the  act,  and  as  containing 
a  statement  which  influenced  the  mind  of  the  voter  in  remaining  in 
the  inn. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  called  in,  and  informed 
that  the  Committee  had  determined  that  so  miach  of  the  answer  as 
relates  to  the  declaration  of  the  wife  be  eipunged. 

Joseph  Marlow  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeaii]t 

Merewether,  as  follows : 

3298.  YOU  told  .me  yesterday  that  you.  went  to  the  assembly-oroom  ? — Yes,     Joitfii  Mariow. 
1  did.  — — " 

3299.  And  that  you  saw  Mr.  Bamet  there  ? — I  did.  ^5  Uwnii  1841. 

3300.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Jesson  also  there  ? — Yes,  he  was  there. 

3301.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Jesson  ? — No. 

3302.  Did  I  understand  you  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Bamet? — I 
asked  him  for  a  ticket  to  go  on  the  hustings. 

3303.  Did  he  give  you  one  ? — ^Yes. , 

3304.  Did  you  stay  long  in  the  assembly-room  that  morning? — No,  not 
three  minutes. 

3305.  Was  Mr.  Barnet  there  all  the  time  you  were  there? — Yes,  I  believe 
he  was. 

3306.  And  Mr.  Jesson  too,  probably  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say ;  there  were 
several  who  were  walking  to  and  fro. 

3307.  I  think  you  said  you  saw  a  person  of  the  name  of  Davis  there  ? — ^No, 
not  at  the  assembly-room. 

3308.  You  did  not  see  him  there  at  all  ? — No. 

3309.  I  think  you  went  from  the  assembly-room  to  the  New  Inn  ? — ^Yes, 
I  did. 

3310.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  that  ? — After  the  nomination  was  over. 

3311.  Did  not  you  go  directly  from  the  assembly-room  to  the  New  Inn? — 
No,  I  walked  up  the  town  and  was  coming  back  to  go  home  to  my  dinner. 

331 2.  I  think  you  told  me  yesterday  that  you  knew  Davis,  a  man  whom  you 
heard  was  Davis? — I  did  not  know  his  name  till  afterwards;  they  said  his 
name  was  Davis. 

331 3.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  New  Inn  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

3314.  As  soon  as  you  got  there?— No,  some  time  after. 

331 5.  How  soon  after  ? — 1  suppose  a  quarter  of  an. hour  or  better. 

3316.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  you  arrived  at  the  New  Inn  } — I  cannot 
exactly  say ;  about  dinner  time. 

3317.  Was  it  one  o'clock  or  twelve  o'clock? — About  one  o'clock,  I  should 
think. 

3318.  Then  I  understand,  in  point  of  fact,  you  remained  there  from  one 
o'clock  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — Y  es,  I  believe  I  did. 

3319.  Did  you  have  your  dinner  there  ? — Yes;  when  I  first  went  there  I  had 
some  steak. 

3320.  Were  there  any  other  persons  there  when  you  first  went  ?— Yes,  some 
genUemen  of  the  press  writing  down  what  had  been  said. 
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Joseph  Marlow         332 1.  Were  there  no  other  persons  there  ? — No  others  besides  the  person  who 

went  with  me. 

as  March  1841.         3322.  You  told  me  you  afterwards  saw  other  electors  there? — Yes,  I  did. 

3323.  How  long  was  it  after  you  had  gone  there  before  other  electors 
came  in  ?— I  cannot  exactly  say  how  long  it  was;  perhaps  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
two  or  three. 

3324.  Cannot  you  tell  me  the  names  of  those  who  first  came  in? — No,  I 
cannot ;  I  got  tipsy  soon. 

3325.  You  got  tipsy  so  soon? — Yes,  I  did. 

3326.  In  what  room  was  it  you  were  ? — The  long  room,  divided  by  two  or 
three  partitions. 

3327.  A  sort  of  ball-room  or  club-room  ?— A  club-roona,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

3328.  There  you  got  tipsy,  as  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

3329.  Were  you  so  tipsy  that  you  could  or  could  not  see  the  people  who 
came  in  in  the  meantime  ? — I  did  not  take  any  notice  in  particular  till  towards 
afternoon  late,  as  I  saw  two  or  three  that  I  knew. 

3330.  You  were  first  tipsy,  and  then  tipsy  again  afterwards ;  when  did  you 
first  come  to  yourself  ? — After  I  had  been  in  bed  some  time. 

3331.  Do  you  know  at  all  who  took  you  to  bed  ? — No,  I  cannot  say, 

3332.  You  were  so  intoxicated  you  do  not  recollect  that  ? — No. 

3333.  Then,  you  say,  waking  and  finding  yourself  in  bed>  you  wanted  to  get 
out,  and  knocked  at  the  door  ? — I  did  not  know  where  I  was. 

3334.  You  said  you  would  bl*eak  the  windows  ? — No ;  I  rapped  at  the  door  J 
I  thumped  at  the  door,  and  they  said,  "You''  had  better  keep  still,  you  must  stop  a 
little,  you  have  not  had  your  sleep  out. 

3335.  Did  they  tell  you  why  it  was  they  kept  you  there  ? — No,  I  cannot  say ; 
it  was  some  body  outside  the  door. 

3336.  When  the  door  was  opened  did  you  see  who  it  was  ? — Yes,  I  saw  one 
was.  Mn  Henry  Busst. 

3337.  How  many  were  there? — ^There  was  more  than  one,  perhaps* 

3338.  Two  or  three  ? — Yes. 

3339.  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  any  others? — No,  I  cannot,  for  I  was 
undressed  then  ;  I  could  not  dress  myself. 

3340.  Who  helped  you  to  dress  yourself? — Mr.  Busst. 

3341.  Will  you  just  tell  me  what  took  place  then  after  he  had  helped  to 
dress  you  ? — I  went  into  the  room  again. 

3342.  You  went  down  into  the  long  room  ? — ^Yes. 

3343.  Did  you  find  more  people  there  than  you  had  seen  when  you  were 
first  there  ? — ^Yes. 

3344.  Were  those  electors? — Yes,  there  were  electors  and  non-electors; 
there  were  two  of  our  shopmen. 

3345.  You  mentioned  yesterday  that  there  was  wine  and  brandy  on  the  table  ; 
was  there  plenty  on  the  table  when  you  went  down  ? — Yes. 

3346.  Wine  and  brandy  and  champagne  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  wine  was. 

3347.  There  was  plenty  for  every  one  to  drink  ? — Yes. 

3348.  Had  they  all  what  they  liked? — I  do  not  know;  I  had  what  I 
liked ;  they  gave  them  drink  when  they  wanted  it. 

3349.  Were  there  any  intoxicated  there? — No,  I  cannot  say  particularly. 
335^-  Can  you  tell  me  near  about  ^at  time  in  the  night  this  was  ? — No,  I 

cannot. 

335 1-  Were  there  candles? — I  cannot  say  whether  there  were  candles  or  not. 

3352.  Do  you  recollect  how  it  was  when  you  got  out  of  bed ;  was  it  dark 
or  light  ? — ^They  brought  a  candle,  they  brought  a  light ;  I  cannot  say  whether 
it  was  a  candle  or  a  lamp. 

3353.  Did  any  thing  take  place  afterwards ;  I  think  you  said  you  got  tipsy 
again  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

3354.  Did  nothing  take  place  to  tell  you  what  time  of  night  it  was  ? — No,  I 
never  asked. 

3355.  The  people  were  moving  about,  were  they  ? — Yed. 

3356.  And  there  were  a  good  many  in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

3357.  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  any  you  saw  in  the  room  then  ? — Yes, 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  auctioneer,  was  there. 

3358.  He  is  an  elector? — ^Yes,  I  believe  so.  * 

3359*  John 
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3359.  John  Taylor? — Yes.                                                                                       Jo$cfk MarUm. 
•   3360.  Can  you  recollect  any  body  else  ? — Yes,  one  Mr.  Wood.  — 

3361.  Can  you  give  me  any  other  name  1 — Yes,  there  was  one  Mr.  Webb,  I    ^5  March  iS^a* 
think.    .  . 

3362.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  how  long  you  were  in  the  room  this  second 
time  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

3363.  I  learn  from  you  that  you  beoame  tipsy  again  ? — Yes,  I  drank  some 
Kquor  i^in ;  I  was  thirsty. 

3364.  Did  you  afterwards  get  back  to  the  bed-room  ?— No,  I  said  I  would  gO 
home,  and  they  said  I  could  not  go  then,  for  there  was  such  a  mob  and  such  a 
row  against  the  gates. 

3365.  Who  told  you  that  ? — ^The  people  in  the  room ;  I  cannot  say  who  they 
were. 

3366.  Was  Mr.  Henry  Busst  among  liiem  ? — He  was  amongst  them  ;  they 
said  there  was  such  a  mob  at  the  gates  that  they  were  breaking  and  destroying 
such  and  the  other,  and  I  saw  some  of  them  were  bleeding. 

3367.  Did  you  still  express  a  wish  to  go  home  ? — Yes,  and  when  the  thing  got 
a  little  quiet,  1  went  home  and  went  to  bed. 

3368.  Was  that  soon  after  you  expressed  a  wish  to  go  home,  or  did  they  keep 
you  there  ? — They  only  kept  me  while  the  mob  was  at  the  gates. 

3369.  At  what  time  did  you  go  home? — I  suppose  two  or  three  in  the 
morning. 

3370.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  there  ? — ^They  told  me  that  the  mob 
would  soon  be  quiet,  and  that  then  I  should  go,  so  that  I  should  not  get  hurt. 

3371.  Cannot  you  fix  the  time ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  half  an  hour  or  how 
long  ? — I  cannot  ai  all. 

3372.  You  slept  that  night  at  your  own  house  ? — ^Yes. 

3373.  The  next  morning  at  what  time  did  you  get  up  7- — I  suppose  between 
seven  and  eight,  I  cannot  exactly  say. 

3374.  Did  any  body  go  home  with  you  ? — ^Yes. 

3375.  Who  went  home  with  you  ? — ^The  two  Mr.  Bussts. 

3376*  They  went  home  with  you  ? — Yes,  one  on  each  side  of  my  arms,  as 
they  told  me. 

3377.  Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Busst  went  with  you  ? — My  wife  told  me,  **  You 
got  pretty  tipsy" — 

3378.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Busst  went  home  with  you  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  I 
remember  something  of  it. 

3379-  At  what  time  did  you  get  up  again  the  next  morning  ? — I  think  be- 
tween seven  and  eight. 

3380.  Did  you  break&st  at  home,  or  where  did  you  breakfast? — No,  I 
breakfasted  at  the  Stork. 

3381.  Before  you  went  to  breakfast  at  the  Stork,  did  any  body  come  to  your 
house  to  you  ? — Yes. 

3382.  Who  came  to  you  ? — Mr.  Busst. 
33 H3.  Which  Mr.  Busst? — Both  of  them. 

3384.  That  was  about  seven  o'clock? — Between  seven  and  eight,  I  expect. 

3385.  Did  they  go  with  you  to  the  Stork  ? — Yes. 

3386.  When  you  got  to  the  Stork,  did  you  find  the  breakfast  prepared  ? — Yes ; 
and  it  was  very  near  the  polling-booth,  and  the  people  were  having  breakfast. 

3387.  Were  there  many  people  breakfasting  there  besides  yourself? — ^Yes^ 
there  were  voters. 

3388.  Twenty  or  30  or  40? — I  suppose  15  or  16  ;  but  there  was  another  place 
where  they  were  providing  breakfasts,  as  I  thought. 

3389.  Committee.']  This  was  on  the  morning  of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

3390.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.']  Do  you  mean  15  or  16  in  the  same  room? 
— I  cannot  count ;  they  sat  at  the  leirge  dining-table,  and  there  was  coffee  handed 
round. 

3391.  Whatever  the  number,  they  were  in  the  same  room  with  you? — Yes. 

3392.  While  you  were  at  the  Stork  that  morning,  did  you  see  any  electors  in 
the  other  room  ? — Yes ;  there  was  a  parlour  that  way,  and  a  parlour  that  way. 

3393.  Were  there  voters  in  both  the  parlours? — I  did  not  go  into  the  other 
parlour  till  afterwards,  but  I  saw  voters  going  in  and  out. 

3394.  Did  you  see  that  there  was  breakfast  going  on  there  ? — No ;  but  I  saw 
some  that  could  not  sit  in  the  room  where  I  was  went  into  that  other  room, 
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Joseph  Marlow.        3395'  ^^^  J^^  ^^^  direct  from  the  Stork  up  to  the  polling-booth  ? — No  ;  for 

. *     after  I  had  been  tJiere  and  had  my  breakfast  I  was  very  sick,  and  could  not  go; 

25  ^farch  1841.     I  was  very  ill  indeed. 

3396.  Did  you  remain  at  the  Stork  ?•— No ;  I  had  a  walk  up  and  down  the 
yard. 

3397.  Up  and  down  the  yard  of  the  Stork  ? — Yes. 

:    3398.  Then  you  went  afterwards  to  the  poll  ? — I  did. 

3399.  Did  the  other  people  who  were  with  you  go  to  the  poU  too  ? — Yes ;  a 
many  went ;  the  polling-place  was  full,  arid  the  yard  was  full. 

3400.  Did  you  see  them  go  off  from  the  house  ? — Yes ;  up  to  the  polling- 
booth. 

3401.  I  understand  you  were  at  your  own  house  that  night,  and  slept  there; 
do  you  know  whether  the  door  of  your  room  was  locked? — No ;  there  is  never  a 
lock  to  it ;  to  my  own  house  door  there  is,  but  not  to  my  own  room  door,  I  mean. 

3402.  Did  you  try  your  door  ? — To  my  front  door  and  my  back  door  there 
are  locks. 

3403.  Do  you  know  who  locked  your  door  that  night  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
any  thing  about  it. 

3404.  How  did  you  find  it  in  the  morning? — Before  I  got  up  I  called  my 
son  up ;  he  got  up  and  made  a  fire. 

3405.  Where  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Busst ;  when  you  went  down-stairs  was  he 
waiting  below-stairs  for  you  ? — Yes,  he  was  waiting. 

.  340b.  Did  you  chance,  while  you  were  above-stairs,  to  hear  when  Mr.  Busst 
first  came  to  your  house  that  morning  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  my  mistress  waked 
me  and  said,  "  It  is  towards  eight  o'clock;  they  have  been  rattling  the  door  for 
you ;"  and  then  I  got  up. 

3407.  Did  you  hear  the  door  rattle? — No,  I  did  not. 

3408.  What  became  of  you  after  you  had  done  polling  ? — I  went  back  to  the 
Stork. 

3409.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ?— I  stopped,  walking  about,  seeing  the 
people  go  to  the  poll. 

3410.  Did  you  have  any  thing  else  after  you  came  from  the  election  ? — Yes, 
I  had. 

341 1 .  As  much  as  you  liked  ? — I  asked  for  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  I  had  it. 

3412.  Did  you  pay  for  it  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

3413.  You  did  not  pay  for  any  thing  at  the  New  Inn  or  the  Stork  ? — I  do  not 
know  ;  I  had  two  shillings  in  my  pocket  when  I  went  to  the  New  Inn  ;  I  had 
none  the  next  morning,  and  I  asked  my  wife,  "  What  is  become  of  it  ?" 

3414.  Did  you  pay  any  thing  at  the  Stork  r — No. 

3415.  Was  there  plenty  at  the  breakfast  at  the  Stork  ? — Yes;  there  was  a 
table,  and  the  people  were  sitting  round  it. 

3416.  They  had  whatever  they  liked? — ^Tea  and  coffee. 

3417.  When  you  were  at  the  assembly-room,  was  the  New  Inn  mentioned  to 
you  by  any  body  ? — No. 

3418.  Did  Mr.  Bamet  say  any  thing  to  you  as  to  where  you  were  to  go? — 
No ;  a  person  I  met  in  the  street  asked  me  to  go  there  with  him,  as  I  have  said 
yesterday. 

3419.  Do  you  mean  Staunton,  the  butcher;  was  he  the  person  you  referred 
to  ?— Yes. 

3420.  You  say  you  saw  Davis  at  the  New  Inn  ? — I  saw  a  person  called  Davis. 

3421.  Did  you  see  him  there  immediately? — No;  ^me  time  after. 

3422.  Was  that  before  you  were  tipsy  the  first  time  ? — Yes. 

3423.  Did  you  see  him  when  you  had  come  down-stairs  from  your  bed-room? 
— No,  I  did  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

'    3424.  Did  you  see  him  again  any  more  that  night  ? — No,  not  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham. 

3425.  My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  whether  you  were  twice  drunk  during 
this  time  ;  were  you  ever  perfectly  sober  after  you  were  drunk  the  first  time  ?. 
— The  next  morning  I  knew  what  I  was  doing. 

3426.  That  was  after  the  second  drunkenness  ? — ^Yes.   . 

3427.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  intoxications   were  you  ever  sober  ? 

—No. 

3428.  You 
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3428.  You  could  not  dress  yourself,  as  I  understand,  after  you  had  been     Joseph  MarLw, 
asleep  ?-<r-No,  I  could  not.  '    ■  -■' 

3429.  Then,  at  the  time  you  could  not  dress  yourself,  v.o  must  take  you  to    ^S^larch  i8;p. 
have  been  still  drunk  ? — Yes. 

3430.  You  say  your  wife  came. to  the  inn  about  11  o'clock  the  night  before  ? 
— I  do  not  know  exactly  the  time  ;  but  she  told  me  on  the  next  morning  it  w^s 
about  11. 

3431.  Did  your  wife  say  any  thing  to  you  when  she  came  ? — Yes. 

3432.  I  do  not  ask  what  your  wife  said ;  but  in  consequence  of  something  that 
your  wife  said,  did  you  remain  at  the  inn  ? — Yes ;  she  said  that  if  I  went  home 
I  should  be  killed,  there  was  such  a  row. 

3433'  Mr.  Busst  is  your  master,  is  he  not?— No,  he  is  not  my  master. 

3434.  Perhaps  I  may  offend  your  feelings  by  calling  him  your  master,  but 
your  employer  ? — ^Uf o  ;  his  father. 

3435.  Mr.  Busst,  senior,,  is  your  employer;  and  Mr.  Busst,  junior,  is  his  son  ? 
— Yes. 

3436.  Those  are  the  two  Mr.  Bussts  you  spoke  of? — No  ;  the  two  sons. 

3437.  Are  you  quite  sure  there  were  two,  or  only  that  you  saw  twa? — There 
were  two  there. 

3438.  According  to  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  recollection  ? — Yes. 
343p.  Did  you  not  see  two  of  a  great  many  things  ? — I  saw  too  many  twos. 

,    3440.  You  say  you  saw  persons  bleeding  that  night  ? — Yes. 

3441.  Was  that  after  you  got  up,  when  Mr.  Busst  helped  you  to  dress  your- 
^f  ? — I  cannot  exactly  recollect  whether  it  was  before  or  after. 

3442.  Did  you  hear  of  any  disturbance  about  the  time  you  saw  them  bleed- 
ing ? — No ;  I  could  not  hear  when  I  was  in  this  room ;  it  lay  backwards. 

3443.  You  only  saw  the  wounded  men  ;  you  did  not  see  the  attack  ? — No. 

3444.  Were  there  a  good  many  of  them  bleeding  in  this  way  ? — Yes,  I  saw 
two  or  three  bleeding,  according  to  my  recollection. 

3445.  Did  they  appear  to  have  been  severely  wounded  ;  where  did  the  blood 
^ome  from  ? — One  or  two  appeared  to  have  had  a  blow. 

3446.  Did  they  appear  to  be  bleeding  chiefly  from  the  head  ? — Yes. 

3447.  "Were  there  several  of  them  ? — Yes. 

3448.  Was  it  then  or  after  that  that  they  told  you  that  it  was  not  safe  for  you 
to  go  home,  for  that  you  would  be  killed  if  you  did  r — I  cannot  well  say  whether 
it  was  before  or  after. 

344p.  I  suppose  I  may  take  for  granted  that  your  recollection  of  every  thing 
that  passed  was  rather  indistinct  on  this  night  ? — No  ;  at  intervals  after  I  had 
had  a  cup  or  two  of  tea  for  two  or  three  minutes  I  was  better. 

3450.  You  rallied  at  intervals  after  a  cup  of  tea,  but,  generally  speaking,  you 
were  not  in  a  state  to  make  very  accurate  observations  ? — No. 

3451.  Have  you  been  a  voter  at  Walsall  a  good  while  ? — Ever  since  the  first 
election  ;  I  did  not  vote  at  the  first ;  I  have  ever  since. 

3452.  Have  you  always  voted  on  the  same  side  ? — Yes. 

3453.  For  the  Conservative  party,  or  whatever  it  is  called  ? — Yes. 

3454.  Had  you  promised  your  vote  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  this  election  ? 
— Yes,  I  had. 

3455.  Early  in  the  canvass,  probably  ? — ^Yes. 

3456.  When  you  returned  to  the  inn,  after  your  wife  came,  were  you  under 
an  apprehension  of  violence  if  you  went  out  ? — Yes,  I  was  then ;  when  my  wife 
^ame  and  said,  "See  how  they  are  bleeding." 

3457.  She  said  that,  pointing  to  those  people? — Yes. 

3458.  Tell  me  whether  this  is  the  account  we  are  to  understand  you  to  give 
to  the  Committee,  that  you  were  walking  down  the  town,  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  day,  to  go  home  to  your  dinner,  on  the  day  of  the  nomination,  when  Mr. 
Staunton,  the  butcher,  asked  you  to  go  and  take  part  of  a  steak  with  him  ? — 
Yes ;  he  asked  me  where  I  was  going  ;  I  said,  home  to  my  dinner ;  he  said, 
"  Come  with  me,  I  have  a  steak  doing  at  the  New  Inn." 

3459.  The  steak  was  very  good  and  the  accompaniments  very  agreeable,  and 
you  got  tipsy? — Yes. 

3460.  Then  your  wife  came,  and  you  were  going,  but  she  made  you  stop  ? — 
Yes ;  she  said  that  the  people  were  about  the  house,  and  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  me  out  if  they  could. 

346 1 .  Was  that  your  own  house  ? — Yes. 

219.  n  3  3462.  My 
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Joteph  Marlvw,         34^2.  My  learned  friend  has  asked  whether  your  own  honse-door  was  locked 

that  night  ? — I  suppose  it  was. 

^5  March  1841.         3463.  J  suppose  it  is  generally  locked  ?— Yes,  back  and  front,  and  bolted  too. 

3464.  Without  any  electioneering  reasons  ? — Yes. 

3465.  In  the  morning  did  you  go^x)  open  the  door  ? — No. 

3466.  Did  youi*  wife  go  to  open  the  door  ? — Eithei>my  wife  or  my  son,  I  can- 
not say  which. 

3467.  That  was  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  ?— Yes. 

3468.  When  you  came  down  you  found  Mr.  Busst  waiting  for  you,  I  think 
you  say  ? — ^Yes. 

3469.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  a  meeting  of  the  Operative  Conservatives'  Society 
as  being  held  in  the  assembly-room  ;  do  you  remember  how  long  that  was 
before  the  election  ? — No,  I  cannot  $ay. 

3470.  Was  it  within  a  week,  or  how  long  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say ;  the 
Operative  Conservatives'  Association  was  to  hear  Mr.  Wilkins  give  a  lecture  on 
the  com  laws. 

3471.  Was  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  meeting  was  assembled  ? — Yes, 
it  was. 

3472.  It  was  held  in  the  assembly-room,  which  was  called  the  committee- 
room  ? — ^Yes. 

3473.  That  was  at  the  George  ? — Yes. 

3474.  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me  for  this  question  ;  I  believe  you  are 
rather  fond  of  a  glass  when  you  can  get  it  ? — Rather  too  much  so,  more  the 
pity ;  when  I  begin  to  have  some  it  generally  lasts  me  for  a  week,  for  I  cannot 
eat  anything,  and  I  generally  go  and  ask  for  more. 

3475.  You  seldom  miss  an  opportunity,  whether  at  an  election  or  at  any 
other  time  ? — No. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Counsel  for  the  Petitioner  were  informed  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  Committee  that  they  should  proceed  to  the  proof  of  agency,  unless 
they  could  assign  any  reason  for  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  Cockbum  stated  that  he  was  about  very  shortly  to  give  evidence 
which  would  connect  itself  with  Mr.  Barnet. 

Simeon  Bums  was  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Cockburriy  as  follows : 

Sin.on  Burns.         3476.  DO  you  live  at  Walsall  ?-Yes. 
3477-  You  are  a  voter,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

3478.  Were  you  canvassed  at  the  last  election  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — Yes. 

3479.  Who  accompanied  Mr.  Gladstone  to  you  ? — I  do  not  know  who  it  was 
that  came  into  the  house. 

3480.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Edward  Swift?— Yes,  I  know  him- 

3481.  Did  he  accompany  Mr.  Gladstone  ?— Not  into  the  house. 

3482.  Did  he  come  to  the  door  ? — I  saw  him  in  the  street. 

3483.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Joseph  Busst? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

3484.  Is  he  the  elder  or  the  younger  ? — ^The  elder. 

3485.  Did  he  come  to  fetch  you  on  the  nomination-day  ? — At  night. 

3486.  At  what  time  ? — I  think  about  seven  o'clock. 

3487.  Committee,']  Were  you  in  the  room  during  the  examination  of  the  last 
witness  ? — I  was  not ;  I  have  not  been  in  this  room  since  I  came  to  town. 

3488.  Mr.  Cockbum,']  On  the  evening  of  the  nomination-day,  at  seven  o'clock, 
ou  say  Mr.  Busst  came  to  you  ;  where  did  he  take  you  to  ?— Well,  I  went  to 
is  house. 

3489.  How  long  did  you  stay  there?— Well,  I  do  not  know  justly ;  perhaps 
two  hours. 

3400.  At  the  end  of  that  time  where  did  he  take  you  to  ?— I  went  to  the 
George. 

3491.  Did  you  go  to  the  New  Inn  first,  or  the  George  first?— Well,  I  went 
to  the  George. 

3492.  Did  anybody  go  with  you  and  Mr.  Busst? — Yes ;  one. 

3493.  Who  was  that? — Mr.  Roper. 

3494.  Mr.  William  Roper? — Yes. 

3495.  Whom 
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3495.  Whom  did  you  see  at  the  George  ;  do  you  know  Mt.  Bamet  ? — ^Yes. 

3496.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Bamet  there? — No,  not  as  I  know  of ;  I  do  not 
know  as  I  did ;  I  cannot  remember  seeing  Mr.  Barnet. 

3497.  Did  Mr.  Busst  take  you  to  Mr.  Barnet? — ^Well,  I  met  with  Mr.  Bar- 
net  in  my  journey. 

3498.  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question ;  will  you  recollect  that  you  are 
bound  to  give  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  you ;  did  Mr.  Busst  take  you  to 
Mr.  Barnet  ? — Yes ;  I  went  to  Mr.  Barnet. 

3499.  Did  Mr.  Busst  take  you  to  him?— Yes,  he  did. 

3500.  Where  wai  Mr.  Bamet  when  Mr.  Busst  took  you  to  him  ? — He  was 
at  the  George. 

3501.  Why  did  you  say  just  now  you  did  not  remember  seeing  Mr.  Bamet 
at  the  George  ? — I  understood  you,  at  the  New  Inn. 

3502.  Mr.  Busst  took  you  to  Mr.  Barnet  at  the  Geoi^e  ? — Yes. 

3503.  Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Barnet  ? — No. 

3504.  Or  he  to  you  ? — No,  not  as  I  know  of. 

3505.  Did  Mr.  Busst  speak  to  him  in  your  presence  ? — Yes ;  there  was  a  word 
or  two  passed,  I  believe. 

3506.  What  was  that  word  or  two  which  passed  ? — Well,  I  hardly  know  justly 
what  it  was. 

3507.  Yes,  you  do  ;  what  did  Mr.  Bamet  say  about  you  ? — Well,  he  wanted 
a  cai'riage,  a  car,  I  believe,  to  take  me  to  the  inn ;  that  was  all. 

3508.  To  what  inn  ? — To  the  New  Inn,  I  suppose. 

3509.  Was  the  inn  mentioned  ? — No ;  I  did  not  know  what  inn  it  was  till  I 
got  there. 

3510.  Did  he  desire  Mr.  Busst  to  gei  a  car  or  carriage  to  take  you  to  the 
inn  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  did. 

3511.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  ? — Yes. 

3512.  You  heard  him  tell  Mr.  Busst  to  get  you  a  car  or  a  carriage  to  take 
you  to  the  inn  ? — Yes. 

3513.  Did  Mr.  Busst  do  so? — No,  he  did  not. 

3514.  Did  you  go  to  the  New  Inn? — Yes. 
3515-  Who  went  with  you? — Mr.  Busst. 

3516.  Did  you  go  on  foot? — Yes. 

3517.  When  you  got  to  the  New  Inn,  what  room  did  Mr.  Busst  take  you  to? 
— Well,  I  cannot  justly  say ;  it  was  a  long  room. 

3518.  Did  you  find  many  people  in  that  room;  was  it  up-stairs? — Yes, 
it  was. 

3519.  Were  there  many  people  in  that  room? — Yes,  there  were;  I  do  not 
know  justly  how  many. 

3520.  Were  there  a  good  many? — Yes. 

3521.  What  number,  50  or  60  ? — I  cannot  justly  say ;  there  might  have  been 
40  or  50 ;  I  cannot  justly  say  to  10. 

3522.  Might  there  be  more  than  40  or  50  ? — ^Therc  might ;  I  do  not  know. 

3523.  What  were  they  doing? — They  were  talking  to  each  oth^r. 

3524.  Talking  is  dry  work  sometimes,  at  least  we  find  it  so ;  was  there  any- 
thing to  moisten  their  palates  ? — ^A  drop,  I  believe. 

3525.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  that  ? — No. 

3526.  Were  they  sitting  round  the  table? — ^Yes. 

.    3527.  Were  there  brandy  and  other  liquors  on  the  table,  and   wine  ? — Well, 
I  saw  liquors  of  some  sort  on  the  table. 

3528.  Did  you  only  see  them  ? — No  ;  I  tasted  them,  which  was  the  best. 

3529.  Which  were  you  lucky  enough  to  fall  on,  brandy  ? — I  tasted  a  drop  of 
wine ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  tasted  brandy. 

3530.  Was  there  wine  of  difierent  sorts?— I  cannot  say  that, 

3531*  Was  there  plenty  of  it? — Well,  I  saw  two  or  three  bottles  of  wine 
there. 

3532.  Were  there  many  bottles  of  spirits ;  was  there  plenty  ? — ^Well,  I  do 
not  know. 

3533-  Was  there  as  much  as  the  people  liked  to  take  ? — I  expect  there  was ; 
I  did  not  count  the  bottles, 

3534-  Was  there  a  long  table  set  out  ? — Yes,  a  longish  table. 
3535.  And  bottles  of  wine  and  spirits  put  on  that  table  ? — Yes. 

219.  R  4  3536.  Every  body 
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Simeon  Bums.  3536.  Every  body  helped  themselves  as  they  pleased  ? — I  saw  a  young  woman 

th€re  to  wait. 

^5  March  1641.         3537-  Did  she  help  them  to  what  they  pleased  ? — Yes,  I  believe  she  did. 
3538.  Was  there  a  chairman  ? — Yes. 
3539*  Who  was  the  chairman  ? — Mr.  Dixon. 

3540.  Those  persons  who  were  helpings  themselves  to  this  wine  and  spirits,, 
were  they  voters,  any  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  was. 

3541 .  They  were  pretty  nearly  all  voters,  were  they  ? — Well,  I  saw  some  there 
that  were  not  voters,  but  they  were  chiefly. 

3542.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Thomas  Franklin  there  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  did. 

3543.  Did  you  see  Mn  Edward  Swift  there  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

3544.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Box  there? — ^Yes,  I  did. 
354.5-  Did  you  see  Mr.  Samuel  Francis  there  ? — Yes. 

3546.  Mr.  William  Gould  ?~Yes. 

3547.  Did  you  see  John  Thomas  there  ? — Yes ;  I  saw  one  of  the  Thomases. 

3548.  Did  you  see  Henry  Busst  ? — »Yes. 

3549.  Was  Mr.  Busst  making  himself  busy  there,  talking  to  the  voters? — I 
did  not  see  him  busy ;  I  saw  him  walking  down  the  room,  that  was  all. 

3550.  Did  you  stay  at  the  New  Inn  that  night  ? — No. 

3551.  At  what  time  did  you  go  away? — I  cannot  justly  say,  I  did  not  look  at 
the  clock 

3552.  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  me  whereabouts  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

3553.  Was  the  Uquor  so  potent? — ^Well,  I  was  not  very  drunk ;  but  I  did 
not  look  at  the  clock. 

3554.  You  found  your  way  home  ?— O  yes,  very  nicely. 

3555.  And  slept  very  soundly  ? — ^Yes. 

3556.  When  you  got  up  in  the  morning,  did  any  body  tell  you  to  go  any  where  ? 
— There  was  one  came  for  me. 

3557.  Who  was  that  kind  individual  ? — Mr.  Busst. 

3558.  The  father  or  son,  or  both  of  them? — The  father ;  but  I  believe  both 
were  there. 

3559-  Where  did  they  take  you  to? — I  went  to  Mrs.  ElFs. 

3560.  That  is  the  Stork,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

3561.  I  suppose  you  did  not  go  there  for  nothing?— No;   I  had  a  warm 
there. 

3562.  In  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside,  I  suppose  ? — ^Well,  I  believe  I  did. 

3563.  Was  there  breakfast  provided  there  ? — A  drop  of  coflTee. 

3564.  I  suppose  when  you  took  a  drop  of  coffee  you  took  something  a  little 
more  substantial  with  it  ?—  No,  I  do  not  know  as  I  did. 

3565.  Did  not  you  eat  any  thing,  or  was  your  stomach  still  queerish  from  the 
overnight  ?— I  had  something  to  eat. 

3566.  What  did  they  give  you  to  eat  ?:— I  had  a  little  ham. 

3567.  An  egg  with  it? — No. 

3568.  In  short,  was  not  there  breakfast  provided  there  that  morning  ? — There 
was,  I  believe. 

X  3569.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it?— No.  , 

3570.  Were  there  other  persons  besides  yourself  drinking  coffee  and  eating 
ham? — ^There  was. 

3571.  How  many? — Perhaps  20  or  30. 

3572.  Perhaps  40  ? — I  did  not  count  them. 

3573-  Was  that  room  quite  full  ? — No ;  there  was  room  for  more. 
3574«  Was  it  a  large  room  ? — Not  very  large. 

3575.  Was  there  another  room  laid  out  ? — There  was  another  room;    I  saw 
some  body  in  it  when  it  was  open. 

3576.  Did  you  see  whether  they  were  eating  and  drinking  too? — No,  I 
did  not. 

3577-  Were  the  persons  who  ate  and  drank  in  the  room  where  you  were 
voters  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  were. 
•    357s.  Was  Mr.  Samuel  Francis  one  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  was. 

3579.  Edward  Newy,  was  he  one? — Yes. 

3580.  Henry  Powell  ?— Yes. 

3581.  Thomas  Harrison  ? — I  believe,  Harrison  was  there. 

3582.  William  London  ? — ^Yes. 

3583.  Joseph  Marlow  ? — Yes. 

3584.  William 
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3584.  William  Munro  ? — I  saw  him  there  some  part  of  the  day.  Simon  Bums. 

3585.  Was  he  at  the  New  Inn  the  evening  before  ? — I  did  not  see  him.  ■ 

3586-  I  suppose  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  at  the  New  Inn  the  previous    ^^  March  184U 
evening,  or  at  the  Stork  the  next  morning,  you  paid  any  thing  ? — No,  I  did  not 
want  to  pay. 

3587.  You  were  not  asked  to  pay  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham. 

3588.  At  what  time  was  it  you  went  to  Mr.  Bamet,  at  the  George  ? — I  can- 
not tell  justly. 

3589.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  was  the  morning  or  the  evening? — At  night. 

3590.  Was  it  after  dark  ?— Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

3591.  You  went  with  Mr.  Busstto  Mr.  Bamet? — Yes,  I  did. 

3592.  Was  Mr.  Samuel  Francis  with  you  ? — Yes. 

3593.  He  was  there  too? — Yes. 

3594.  You  say  that  Mr.  Bamet  or  Mr.  Busst,  saying  something  to  him,  desirecjf 
him  to  get  a  car? — ^Yes,  I  believe  he  did. 

3595.  What  was  it  Mr.  Busst  said  to  Mr.  Bamet  ? — He  said  he  would  go 
himself. 

3596.  What  did  Mr,  Busst  say  first  which  occasioned  his  sajdngthat? — I 
did  not  hear  that ;  I  was  not  taking  notice. 

3597.  Did  Mr.  Busst  tell  you  where  he  was  going ;  did  you  know  he  was 
te^g  you  to  Mr.  Bamet? — No. 

3598.  How  far  is  the  New  Inn  from  the  George?— Perhaps  100  yards. 

3599.  It  is  just  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  is  not  it? — Yes. 

3600.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Bamet  desired  a  car  to  be  got  to  take 
you  100  yards  ? — I  cannot  tell  where  he  wanted  it  to  take  me. 

3601.  Try  and  refresh  your  recollection  as  to  what  passed  on  this  occasion "; 
do  you  mean  to  state  that  Mr.  Bamet  did  not  tell  Mr.  Biisst  to  get  a  car  and 
take  you  home  on  account  of  the  danger  you  ran  ? — I  cannot  tell,  I  only  heard 
him  say  that  he  was  to  get  a  car ;  he  did  not  state  where  I  was  to  go. 

3602.  Which  Mr.  Busst  did  not  get  ? — No ;  he  said  he  could  go  with  me 
himself. 

3603.  And  you  went  to  the  New  Inn  with  him  ? — Yes. 

3604.  I  think  you  told  my  learned  friend  you  could  not  tell  exactly  when 
you  left  the  New  Inn,  at  what  hour  in  the  evening  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell  at  what 
time. 

3605.  But  you  did  leav6  it  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ? — ^Yes. 

3606.  Did  you  leave  it  alone,  or  did  any  body  else  go  with  you  ? — Mr.  Busst 
went  with  me. 

3607.  Was  that  when  you  were  going  home  ? — Yes. 

3608.  Did  any  body  else  go  with  you  ? — Mr.  Francis,  I  believe. 

3609.  Before  you  left  the  New  Inn,  do  you  remember  any  riot  or  dis- 
turbance outside  that  inn  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

3610.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  it  was  which  you  saw  and  heard 
on  that  occasion  ? — I  did  not  go  down  to  them. 

'     3611.  What  was  it  you  heard? — I  heard  a  noise,  and  I  went  down  into  the 
house  and  saw  some  of  them  bleeding. 

3612.  Was  it  like  a  noise  of  battering  at  the  inn?— Yes. 

3613.  Was  it  a  loud  noise  you  heard  ?— Yes,  I  heard  some  of  them  scream* 
ingout. 

3614.  You  went  down  into  the  inn,  and  saw  people  bleeding? — Yes. 

3615.  Were  there  a  considerable  number  of  persons  so  bleeding? — Yes. 

3616.  Can  you  tell  me,  at  all,  the  number;  I  do  not  suppose  you  counted' 
them  ? — Mr.  Kilner,  for  one. 

361 7.  Is  Mr.  Kilner  the  landlord  of  the  inn? — Yes. 

3618.  Where  was  he  bleeding  from  ? — The  head. 

3619.  Did  he  appear  to  you  to  be  severely  wounded? — Yes,  it  was  a  bad  cut.f 

3620.  After  this,  did  you,  when  matters  were  a  little  quieter,  leave  the 
house?— Yes. 

3621.  You  went  home? — Yes. 

3622.  I  think  you  told  us  you  got  home  nicely? — Yes,  I  did. 

3623.  Was  that  the  case  with  the*  rest  of  your  companions,  Mr.  Francis,  for* 
instance,  who  went  with  you  ? — I  believe  they  would  not  let  them  go  home. 

219.       ..  &  3624.  Mr. 
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Simeon  Bums.         3624.  Mr.  Cockbum.']  Did  you  see  that? — Yes,  I  did. 
— — •  3625.  Mr.  Serjeant  WranghaimS]  Do  not  you  say  you  "  believe,'*  I  suppose  it  is 

85  March  1841,  the  Walsall  for  ^  know  ;'*  tell  us  what  you  saw  tate  place  when  you  went  down 
with  Francis  to  your  own  house ;  what  did  you  see  take  place  with  respect  to 
Francis  ? — I  went  with  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Busst  into  Kushall-street ;  there 
was  a  crowd  followed  us ;  we  got  on  to  Mr.  Busst's  step,  and  the  crowd  came  up 
to  us  before  we  could  get  into  the  house ;  they  clipped  up  Francis,  I  think,  and 
carried  him  off.  Mr.  Busst,  I  believe,  went  with  him  someway;  I  do  not 
kaow  whether  they  todt  him,  or  he  went  to  get  Francis  back. 

3626.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  this  crowd  which  followed  you,  and  clipped 
Francis  up  and  carried  him  off,  were  your  friends  or  your  enemies  ? — J  tiiink 
they  were  our  enemies. 

3627.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3628.  Did  that  appear  to  be  an  affectionate  hug  they  gave  Francis  ?— O,  no. 

3629.  Just  describe  to  the  Committee  hqw  it  was  given  him? — ^Well,  I 
believe  th^  surrounded  him. 

3630.  Did  they  take  him  up  in  their  arms  and  carry  him  off  bodily  ? — I  do 
Bot  know  whether  they  did  or  not,  but  I  saw  them  take  him. 

3631.  Was  it  with  great  violence  they  carried  him  off? — Yes,  it  was. 

3632.  He  struggling  to  escape  from  them  ? — Yes- 

3633.  Did  you  see  where  he  went  to  ? — No ;  I  went  home. 

3634.  What  pace  did  you  go  h^ne  at,  after  seeing  this  happen  to  your  com- 
panion ? — Not  very  slow. 

3635.  Did  not  you  go  as  quickly  as  you  could  lay  your  legs  to  the  ground  ? 
—Yes. 

3636.  So  you  escaped  caption  ? — Yes,  I  e8ci^>ed. 

3637.  How  happened  it  they  did  not  take  you  as  well  as  Francis  ? — They 
were  so  busy  with  him,  I  believe,  I  got  off  the  while. 

3638.  Did  yen  go  to  hide  yourself  when  they  wa^  taking  him  ? — ^Yes, 

3639.  How  did  you  manage  it? — Pretty  well. 

3640.  What  means  did  you  take? — ^The  inside  of  the  door-case. 

3641 .  You  rolled  yourself  up  inside  the  door-<^e9  wd  made  yoursdif  as  small 
as  it  was  possible,  till  they  were  gone  round  the  turning  ?— Yes. 

3642.  Was  that  becsmse  you  were  afraid  of  being  carried  off  too  ?— Yes* 

3643.  Had  there  been  a  great  deal  of  violence  going  on  in  the  course  of  this 
evening  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  there  waa. 

3644.  You  know  there  was,  do  not  you  ?— I  saw  them  rolling  about. 

3645.  Did  you  see  the  pe(^le  knocked  down  and  rolling  about? — Yes. 

3646.  Were  those  individuals  you  saw  knocked  down  and  rolling  about 
respectable  persons  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — ^Yes,  they  were. 

3647.  That  was  all  through  the  evening? — Yes» 

3648.  You  went  to  the  New  Inn  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  Cockbum. 

3649.  Do  I  understand  you,  the  violence  you  heard  took  place  before  you 
went  home  ? — Yes. 

3650.  When  you  were  in  the  New  Inn  you  heard  some  noise  outside  ? — 
Yes. 

3651.  You  looked  out  and  saw  some  persons  bleeding  ? — I  came  down  from 
the  long  room  and  saw  them. 

3652.  Was  that  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ? — ^I  cannot  tell ;  it  was  after 
dark. 

3653.  It  was  after  dark  when  you  went  there,  probably ;  how  long  had  you 
been  in  the  New  Inn  before  you  neard  the  disturbance  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

3654.  You  can  tell  me  about  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

3655.  Was  it  more  than  one  hour  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

3656.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  more  than  one 
hour  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

3657.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  had  been  there  more  than*  one  hour? — ^Well, 
I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  was  there. 

3658.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  had  been  there  more  than  two  or  three  hours  ? 
- — No,  I  cannot  doubt  any  thing  of  the  fact. 

3659.  Were  there  many  voters  there  at  that  time  ? — Yes* 

3660,  Was 
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3660 
3661 
—No. 
3662. 
3663 


Was  the  room  full? — No,  it  was  not  ftilL 

Did  you  see  any  voters  taken  off  to  be  put  to  bed  before  that  time  ? 


Did  you  see  any  of  them  drunk? — Yes,  I  saw  some  of  them  drunk. 
There  were  a  good  many  of  them  diimk^  were  not  there ?— Yes;  I 
saw  three  or  four,  or  four  or  five  dnmk ;  I  did  not  count  than. 

3664.  Were  they  lying  under  the  table  ? — No. 

3665.  TTiey  were  not  quite  so  drunk  as  that? — No. 

3666.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  taken  off  to  be  put  to  bed  ? — No. 

3667.  What  time  in  the  evening  did  you  see  persons  knocked  down  and 
rolling  about? — It  was  some  time  in  the  night* 

3668.  You  had  seen  nothing  of  that  kind  previously  ? — ^No. 

3669.  When  you  went  to  the  New  Inn,  the  place  was  quite  quiet  ?~Yes. 

3670.  Were  those  friends  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  whom  you  saw  knocked  down 
and  rolling  about  after  you  went  out  of  the  inn  ? — Yes. 

3671.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  they  were  knocked  down,  or  was  it  that  they 
were  so  drunk  they  could  not  stand  ? — No ;  they  were  quite  sober,  those  I  saw. 

3672.  Who  were  they  ? — Mr.  Kilner  and  his  servant-man. 

3673.  Mr.  Kilner,  the  landlord  ? — ^Yes. 

3674.  Whom  else  besides  Mr.  Kilner  did  you  see  knocked  down  ? — ^There  were 
two  or  three  men  I  saw  bleeding,  but  I  cannot  tell  who  they  were. 

3675.  Did  they  fight  with  the  people  outside? — I  cannot  tell. 

3676.  Did  you  not  look  out  when  you  came  down? — It  was  all  done  when  I 
came  down. 

3677.  Did  you  see  any  outside  ? — I  saw  one  on  the  steps ;  I  saw  him  wrestling, 
or  struck,  or  something ;  I  saw  him  down  and  the  other  with  him. 

3678.  Whether  he  knocked  the  other  down,  or  the  other  knocked  him  down, 
you  cannot  tell  ? — No. 

3679.  That  was  the  only  one  you  saw  outside  knocked  down  ? — ^Yes. 

3680.  How  came  you  to  tell  this  gentleman  that  all  the  evening  you  had  seen 
persons  knocked  down  and  rolling  about  ? — Not  all  the  evening ;  1  saw  some  of 
them  down. 

3681.  Just  now  you  told  me  only  one?— I  saw  one  down;  I  saw  others 
wrestling,  but  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  others  down. 

3682.  Mr.  Serjeant  WrangJtam.]  Was  it  at  the  time  you  saw  those  gentlemen 
wrestling,  and  some  of  them  down,  when  the  attack  was  made  on  the  inn  ? 
-Yes. 

3683.  Mr.  Cockburn.']  Do  you  know  who  that  person  was  you  saw  down? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

3684.  Committee.]  Are  you  a  voter  for  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

3685.  Did  you  vote  at  this  election  ? — Yes. 

3686.  For  whom  did  you  vote  ? — For  Mr.  Gladstone. 

3687.  {At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham.)  When  you  saw  persons 
bleeding,  was  it  when  the  attack  was  made  on  the  nouse  ? — ^Yes ;  I  saw  one 
bleeding  and  I  saw  one  down. 

3688.  What  you  saw  of  that  kind  was  confined  to  the  time  of  the  attack  on 
the  inn,  was  it  ? — ^Yes. 

3689.  You  did  not  see  it  at  other  times  ? — No. 

3690.  Committee.]  How  far  is  your  house  from  the  George? — About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

3691.  Do  you  know  Joseph  Marlow? — Yes. 

3692.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  New  Inn  ? — ^Yes. 

3693.  What  was  he  doing  ? — I  saw  him  drinking. 

3694.  Mr.  Cockburn.]  Had  the  people  at  the  New  Inn,  who  were  drinking, 
any  bludgeons  ? — No,  I  did  not  see  any. 

3695.  Did  you  see  any  in  the  room? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

3696.  Connmttee.]  Did  you  see  Marlow  drunk  ? — Yes. 

3697.  Did  he  remain  there  when  he  was  drunk,  or  what  became  of  him  ? — 
I  left  him  there ;  I  cannot  tell. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Simeim  Bums. 


25  March  1841. 
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Samuel  Tanks  was  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Cockhumj  as  follows : 

Samuel  Tunks.         3698.  ARE  you  a  bridle-cutter,  in  the  town  of  Walsall  ?— Yes. 
^  3^99-  You  keep  a  public-house  or  beer*shop,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

as  March  1841.         3700.  What  is  the  sign  of  it  ?— The  Rising  Sun. 

3701.  Were  you  at  the  New. Inn  on  the  nomination»day  ? — No. 

3702.  On  the  nomination-night? — Yes  ;  the  night  before  the  poll. 

3703.  At  what  time  ? — Between  five  and  six  o'clock. 

3704.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? — Till  about  12  o'clock  at  night. 

3705.  From  five  or  six  to  twelve  ?— Yes. 

3706.  In  which  room  were  you  ? — F  was  in  two  rooms* 

3707.  Were  you  in  the  long  room  up-stairs  ? — Yes. 

3708.  What  was  the  other  room  ? — ^The  commercial-room  they  called  it. 

3709.  Was  that  up-stairs  or  down-stairs  ? — Up-stairs. 

3710.  What  was  doing  in  the  long  room  ? — ^Wothing  particular,  no  more  than 
tippling-drinking. 

3711.  You,  as  a  publican,  do  not  call  that  particular ;  was  there  plenty  of  it  ? 
—Plenty. 

3712.  What  sort  of  drinking,  not  water,  I  suppose? — Wine  and  spirits. 

3713.  Did  that  go  on  during  the  whole  of  the  time  you  have  spoken  of,  from 
five  or  six  to  twelve  ? — Yes. 

3714.  Was  the  room  pretty  full  ? — About  half  full,  I  should  think. 

3715.  About  how  many  persons  do  you  suppose  there  were  in  the  long 
room  ?— I  cannot  tell  exactly ;  60  I  should  think,  as  near  as  I  can  guess. 

3716.  Did  the  same  60  remain  all  the  evening,  or  did  they  vary?— They 
shifted  about. 

3717.  Was  the  same  thing  going  on  in  the  second  room  you  mentioned,  the 
commercial-room  ? — No ;  there  was  not  many  there. 

3718.  Those  that  were,  did  they  have  wine  and  liquors  in  the  same  way  ? — 
Yes. 

3719.  How  many  do  you  suppose  there  were  in  the  commercial*room  ? — 
About  20, 1  think. 

3720.  Were  the  persons  in  the  long  room  voters  ? — Yes ;  chiefly  voters,  what 
I  knew. 

3721.  Were  those  in  the  commercial-room  chiefly  voters,  too  ?— ^Yes. 

3722.  Did  every  body  help  themselves  as  they  liked  ?-!-Yes. 

3723.  As  they  exhausted  the  bottles,  more  was  brought? — Yes. 

3724.  Did  ydu  see  any  body  pay  ? — I  saw  none  pay. 

3725.  Did  you  help  yourself  to  refreshment  ? — Yes. 

3726.  You  were  not  called  upon  to  pay? — No. 

3727.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  any  voter  you  saw  there  ? — Yes. 

3728.  Was  Mr.  Henry  Busst  there  ? — Yes. 

3729.  Mr.  Gould  ? — ^i es ;  and  Mr.  Wood. 

3730.  Mr.  Stephen  Yates  r— -Yes,  he  was  there. 

3731.  Mr.  Franklin? — Yes. 

3732.  Mr.  Samuel  Emery? — ^Yes. 

3733.  And  another  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Thomas  Franklin  ? — ^Yes. 

3734.  Who  took  you  to  the  New  Inn  originally  ? — Mr.  Henry  Brace  asked 
•me  to  go  there  ;  but  instead  of  going  to  the  New  Inn,  I  was  going  to  the  George ; 
he  was  going  there  and  I  followed  him,  and  went  with  him  ill  his  company ; 
then  from  the  George  I  came  to  the  New  Inn. 

3735.  Did  you  go  to  the  committee-room  at  the  George? — Yes. 

3736.  Whom  did  you  see  at  the  committee-room  ? — I  saw  Mr.  William  Frank- 
lin there. 

3737.  Did  anybody  take  you  from  the  George  to  the  New  Inn? — John  Stone 
I  went  with. 

3738.  What  is  Mr.  John  Stone  ? — He  is  a  bridle-maker. 

3739.  Was  he  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  acted  on  the  committee  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  he  was. 

3740.  Who  told  him  to  take  you  to  the  New  Inn  ? — I  cannot  tell  that. 

3741.  Besides  those  gentlemen  you  have  mentioned,  were  the  two  Taylors 
there  ? — ^Yes,  they  were  both  there. 

3742.  Richard  Meeson,  was  he  there  ? — Yes.  .  ' 

3743-  Who 
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Who  was  iu  the  chair,  Mr.  Dixon  ? — Mr.  Dixon  was  chairman  there,  I      Samuel  Tunh. 


Was  Mr.  Franklin  there  ?— Yes. 

He  is  the  gentleman  you  saw  at  the  committee-room  ? — ^Yes.  . 

Did  he  attend  on  the  committee  ? — I  do  not  know. 

You  saw  him  in  the  committee-room  ? — Yes. 

What  was  he  doing,  sitting  at  the  table  ? — No ;  he  was  sitting  away 


3743- 
believe. 

3744- 
3745- 
3746. 
3747. 
3748. 
from  the  rest  of  them. 

3749.  You  say  you  keep  a  house  of  entertainment  yourself;  did  you  provide 
a  feed  ? — ^Yes,  I  had  a  supper  there. 

3750.  What  night  was  that,  the  nomination-night ? — No;  I  think  it  was 
about  a  fortnight  before  the  election  took  place  ;  whether  a  fortnight  or  a  week, 
I  will  not  be  certain. 

3751.  Had  you  a  breakfast  on  the  election  morning? — Yes. 

3752.  How  many  did  you  provide  for? — About  five-or-six-and-twenty. 
3753-  Were  they  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  ?  —Yes,  all  of  them. 

3754*  Were  you  directed  as  to  the  number  of  voters  you  should  enifeartain  ? — No. 
3755-  Were  you  directed  to  provide  for  so  many  ? — We  were  directed  to  get  a 
breakfast ;  the  number  was  not  mentioned. 

3756.  Who  directed  you  to  do  that  ? — ^Mr.  Henry  Brace. 

3757.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  on  the  subject  but  Mr.  Henry  Brace  ? — He 
was  the  principal. 

3758*  Whom  else  did  you  see  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  who  else  I  saw. 
■    3759-  I^d  you  see  Mr.  Franklin  ? — Mr.  Emery,  I  think,  was  one,  if  I  recol- 
lect right. 

3760.  You  have  not  given  in  your  bill  yet,  I  suppose  ?-r-No. 

3761.  What  does  it  amount  to?— About  28/.  altogether,  the  supper  and  the 
breakfast. 

3762.  Haveyou  seen  Mr.  Bameton  the  subject  of  that  bill  ? — I  didnotseehim. 

3763.  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  him  upon  the  subject  ? — No. 

3764.  Did  you  see  him  at  all  about  it  before  the  breakfast  was  given  ? — No. 

3765.  As  I  understand,  the  only  person  you  have  seen  was  Mr.  Brace  and 
Mr.  Emery  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  submitted  that  the  time  was  come  when  the 
Counsel  for  the  Petitioner  ought  to  be  restricted  from  giving  other  evi- 
dence, unless  they  could  show  a  connexion  with  the  Sitting  Member  or 
his  agents. 

Mr.  Cockburn  submitted  that  he  had  already  connected  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  New  Inn  with  Mr.  Barnet,  who  sent  a  voter  there. 

3766.  Committee.']  Did  you  say  you  had  sent  your  bill  in? — No. 

3767.  Do  you  keep  no  books  in  which  you  made  that  entry  ?-^No,  none  at  all. 

3768.  Mr.  Cockburn.']  You  say  you  are  a  Voter ;  for  whom  did  you  vote  ? — 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

3769.  Committee.]  Did  you  put  the  account  on  paper  ? — No.' 

3770.  Have  you  any  account  on  paper  charging  any  body? — No. 

3771.  Whom  do  you  mean  to  send  it  to  ?— I  do  not  know  yet. 

3772.  Do  you  look  to  Mr.  Brace  to  procure  you  J3ayment,  as  he  was  the 
person  who  ordered  the  supper  and  breakfast  ? — ^Why,  he  told  me  he  would  be 
responsible  for  the  breakfast. 

3773.  Did  Mr.  Emery  say  that  too  ?— No,  Mr.  Emery  did  not  say  any  thing 
about  it. 

3774.  You  consider  that  you  have  a  right  to  look  to  Mr.  Brace  for  the  pay- 
ment of  your  bill,  he  having  told  you  he  was  responsible  ? — Yes. 

3775-  Who  is  Mr.  Brace ;  what  is  he  ? — A  saddlers'  ironmonger. 
3776^  You  said  you  took  no  account  of  this  in  your  books  ;  do  you  keep  no 
books  on  any  occasion  ? — No,  not  on  any  occasion. 

3777.  Do  you  keep  no  books  ;  supposing  a  man  comes  and  runs  up  a  bill, 
have  not  you  a  book  in  which  you  make  an  entry  of  it  ? — We  do  not  make  a 
regular  practice  of  booking. 

3778.  Oh  this  occasion  you  thought  it  better  not  to  put  it  in  the  book,  perhaps  ? 
— ^Well,  I  thought  so. 

3779.  Why  did  you  think  so  ?— I  thought  L  cbuld  remember  without  book- 
ingit.  •  . 

210.  S3  3780.  You 
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Satmiel  Tunku  3780.  You  do  not  famst  your  metaaty  on  other  oceaaions,  do  you  ? — No. 

3781  •  Are  you  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  books  ? — No. 
25  March  1841.         3782.  Do  you  keep  no  books  at  all  ? — Not  to  book  liquor  down  in. 

3783.  You  say  you  saw  nobody  on  the  subject  of  this  breakfast  but  Mr.  Brace 
and  Mr.  Emery  ?— Yes* 

3784.  Those  are  the  only  persons  with  whom  you  had  any  communication 
respecting  this  break£E»t? — Yes. 

3785.  You  look  to  Mr.  Brace  for  reimbursement? — He  said  he  would  be 
responsible. 

3786.  Do  you  understand  that  he  is  responsible  ? — Yes. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Henry  Btisst  was  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Cockburny  as  follows : 

Mr.  Henry  Busst.       3787.  YOU  are  the  SOU  of  Mr.  Joseph  Busst,  of  Walsall  ?— I  am. 
*—"■"■*■""  3788.  Your  father  took  an  active  part  in  the  last  election,  I  believe  ? — A 

little. 

3789.  Did  you  also  take  a  little  part? — ^Very  little  indeed. 

3790.  Yours  was  less  than  your  tother's  ? — les. 

3791.  Your  father  is  a  voter  ? — No,  he  had  not  a  vote ;  I  do  not  think  he  had" 
a  vote,  nor  did  he  vote. 

3792.  He  has  been  a  voter  ? — ^I  do  not  think  he  was ;  he  was  registered  wrong ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  claimed  his  vote. 

3793.  He  did  not  vote  in  consequence  of  that  r — No,  he  did  not. 

3794.  Did  he  canvass  with  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

3795.  Did  you?— No. 

3796.  Were  you  never  out  with  him  on  any  occasion  ?— No. 

3797.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Gladstone  out  canvassing  ? — I  have  seen  him  in  the 
street,  when  I  have  been  going  along. 

3798.  Did  you  never  see  your  father  with  him  ? — ^No. 

3799.  Whom  have  you  seen  canvassing  with  him? — I  never  noticed  that. 

3800.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone's 
canvassing  party  consisted  ? — I  did  know  them ;  I  have  seen  them  out ;  I  have 
seen  a  party  of  them  in  the  street  together. 

3801 .  Whom  have  you  seen  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  street  ? — Several ;  I 
cannot  particularize  the  names,  to  be  exact. 

3802.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  exact? — I  cannot  say  the  names  of 
them  all. 

3803.  You  knew  some  of  them  ? — Yes. 

3804.  Then  tell  us  those  you  knew  ? — Mr.  Wood  was  one. 

3805.  Give  us  another  ? — Mr.  Windle  I  have  seen. 

3806.  Who  was  the  next  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  them  ;  I  took  no  notice  of  them, 
not  particularly. 

3807.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Jesson  with  him? — Well,  I  cannot  say  I  did. 

3808.  Mr.  Ferkes  ? — I  have  seen  Mr.  Perkes. 

3809.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Perkes  on  all  occasions  when  they  have  been  out 
canvassing  ? — I  never  saw  them  more  than  twice  altogether. 

3810.  Did  you  go  to  the  George? — I  was  at  the  George  upon  the  day  of  the 
election. 

3811.  Was  that  the  only  day  you  were  there? — Yes,  the  only  time  I  was 
there  during  the  election ;  1  have  been  at  the  George  many  times. 

381 2.  Were  vou  at  the  George  at  all  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
canvassing  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

3813.  Was  Mr.  Charles  Brookes  one  of  them? — I  never  saw  him  there,  I 
know. 

3814.  Mr.  Fisher  ? — I  have  seen  him  there. 

3815.  The  two  Jameses  ? — No. 

3816.  Edward  Swift? — I  think  I  have  seen  him. 

3817.  Mr.  Day?— No. 

3818.  Mr.  Forster  ?— No. 

3819.  Were  you  at  the  New  Inn  on  the  evening  of  the  nomination? — I  was. 

3820.  At  what  time  did  you  go  ? — I  went  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 

3821.  How 
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3821*  How  lopg  did  you  rtay  ? — I  stayed  till  about  four  the  next  morning. 

3822.  Who  directed  you  to  go  there  ? — ^I  directed  myself  tiiere. 

3823.  Did  you  know  there  was  any  thing  going  oai  at  the  New  Inn  ? — No, 

3824.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  New  Inn,  and  staying  till  four  in 
the  morning  ? — No,  I  very  seldom  go  to  a  public-house. 

3825.  How  came  you  to  go? — I  went  the^me  as  other  people,  to  have  some- 
thing to  drink. 

3826*  Whom  did  you  hear  from  that  there  was  any  thing  to  drink  there  ? — It 
is  an  inn ;  of  course  there  is  always  Bomething  to  drink  at  an  inn. 

3827.  Did  vou  not  by  any  chance  happen  to  know  there  was  drink  to  be  had 
that  night  without  payiag  ior  it  ? — I  did  not  know  that. 

3828.  Did  you  jMty  for  what  you  bad  f — No,  I  did  aot 

3829.  Did  you  go  for  the  pmrposc  of  having  drink  and  paying  nothing  for  it  ? 
— No. 

3830.  Did  you  pay  for  it?— No;   a  fri^Mi  asked  me  to  have  somediing  to 
drink,  and  I  had  something  with  him ;    I  do  not  know  whether  he  paid  for  it. 

3831.  Did  you  continue  drinking  till  four  in  the  morning  ? — No;  f  was  walk- 
ing about  the  house ;  I  had  very  little  to  drink. 

3832.  What  rooms  did  you  go  into  ? — There  was  one  a  iong  room,  the  club- 
room,  a  front  room. 

3833.  Was  there  drinking  going  on  in  the  front  room  too  ? — Yes,  they  were 
•drinking. 

3834.  Were  there  other  persons  in  that  room  ? — Five  or  six,  when  I  first  saw 
them. 

Mr.  Serjeant  WramhamByibmitited  ik^t  there  was  no  evidence  to  con- 
nect the  Sitting  Member  with  what  took  place  at  the  New  Inn^  and  iJbat 
the  evidence  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  proceed  without  some  evidence 
on  that  point. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  the  Committee  do  not  wish  to  pre- 
clude them  from  adducing  any  evidence  which  they  consider  important 
to  their  case,  or  to  prescribe  the  course  they  should  pursue ;  but  that 
they  are  of  opinion  that  agency  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  proved, 
except  where  the  Counsel  are  prepared  to  state  that  agency  cannot  be 
proved  without  going  into  the  general  case  of  treating,  and  that  the 
Committee  think  it  desirable  that  the  Counsel  for  the  Petitioner  should 
proceed  at  as  early  a  stage  as  they  can  to  the  proof  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Cockbum  submitted  that  he  had  already  given  evidence  connect- 
ing  the  Sitting  Member  with  the  proceedings  at  the  New  Inn,  Mr.  Bar- 
net  having  directed  Mr.  Busst  to  procure  a  car  to  take  a  voter  to  the 
inn,  which  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  New  Inn,  to  which  he  was. 
taken  by  Mr.  Busst. 

Mr.  Seijeant  WrangTuzm  was  heard  in  reply. 

Simeon  Bums  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined,  as  follows : 

3835.  C^irman.]  WHAT  were  the  words  used  in  your  hearing  by  Mr.  Bar- 
net  when  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Busst?— Mr.  Bamet  told  Mr.  Busst  he  had  better 
get  a  car  to  take  we,  because  lie  thought  there  would  be  something  the  matter, 
that  we  should  be  abused. 

5836.  Are  those  the  only  words  which  Mr.  Bamet  used  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
they  are. 

3837.  Do  you  recollect  what  were  the  woo^ds  used  by  Mr.  Busst  in  speaking 
to  Mr.  Bamet  ? — Well,  I  believe — I  am  sure,  however,  Mr.  Bamet  asked  him 
where  he  was  going ;  he  said  he  was  going  to  the  New  Lin  ;  he  said  we  had 
better  have  a  car ;  Mr.  Busst  said  he  would  walk  with  me  himself,  and  I  said  I 
would  walk,  I  would  not  go  in  a  car. 

3838.  Mr.  Serjeant  pyranffkam.]  Where  have  you  been  since  you  left  the 
room  ? — I  have  been  in  King-street ;  I  was  taken  ill. 

3839.  Is  that  the  place  where  you  lodge  ? — Yes. 

3840.  Is  that  the  place  provided  for  you  by  the  agent? — Yes. 

[The  Witness  withdrew* 
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35  March  1341.  Mr.  Cockbum  submitted  that  upon  the  evidence  Mr.  Barnet  was  suf- 

"  ficiently  connected  witih  the  New  Inn  to  entitle  the  Counsel  for  the  Peti- 

tioner to  go  into  evidence  of  the  proceedings  at  the  New  Inn. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  submitted  that  upon  the  evidence,  as  it  now 
stood,  there  was  no  evidence  connecting  Mr.  Barnet  with  the  New  Inn, 
but  only  a  suggestion,  after  having  heard  that  a  voter  was  going  to  the 
New  Inn,  that  he  had  better  go  in  a  car^  lest  he  should  receive  injury. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called-in  and 
informed,  that  the  Committee  had  determined,  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
the  Committee  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  produced  to  connect  Mr. 
Barnet  with  any  proceedings  at  the  New  Inn. 

Mr.  Henry  Busst  was  again  called  in  ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Cockbum,  as 

follows : 

Mr.  Henry  Bmst.       3^4^*  YOU  went  to  the  New  Inn,  you  say,  at  three  or  four  o'clock  ?-^0n  the 
— — —       afternoon  of  Monday. 

3842.  Did  you  go  alone,  or  with  anybody  ?— I  went  with  Mr.  Staunton. 

3843.  Staunton,  the  butcher  ? — Yes. 

3844.  Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  Davis  there  ? — ^About  six* o'clock 
in  the  evening  I  did. 

3845.  He  came  there  at  that  time  ?— Yes ;    I  saw  him  there  then ;   I  might 
have  seen  him  there  before,  but  I  did  not  notice  him. 

3846.  Did  he  remain  all  the  evening  and  all  the  night  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

3847.  You  say  you  went  away  about  three  or  four  o  clock  the  next  morning  ? 
— Yes. 

3848.  You  were  going  about  the, house  all  night? — Yes;   one  place  or 
another. 

3849.  Did  any  voters  sleep  at  that  Jiouse  that  night  ? — Not  all  the  night. 

3850.  Did  any  body  go  to  b^d  there  ? — Yes ;  one  Marlow, 

3851.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  was  the  Qnly  one  ? — He  was  the  only  one 
I  saw. 

3852.  Did  you  see  him  ii^  bed  ? — I  did. 

3853.  Did  you  see  any  other  persons  go  away  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
bed?— No. 

3854.  Who  is  the  landlord  of  the  New  Inn  ?— Mr.  Kilner. 

3855.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Barnet  about  the  New  Inn  ? — No,^ 
not  a  word. 

3856.  Neither  before  nor  since  ? — ^Neither  before  nor  since. 

3857.  Did  you  tell  him  of  the  attack  made  on  the  New  Inn  in  the  night? 
—No. 

3858.  You  never  had  a  conversation  with  him  at  all  on  the  subject? — No. 

3859.  At  what  time  was  the  violence  which  took  place  ? — Do  you  mean  the 
first  or  the  second  ? 

3860.  There  were  two  attacks,  were  there? — Yes;   the  first  was  about  12 
o'clock,  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell. 

3861 .  At  what  time  was  the  second  ? — I  think  about  one  or  two  o'clock. 

3862.  What  made  you  stay  till  three  or  four  ? — I  do  not  know ;  there  was  sa 
much  company  there ;  one,  1  suppose,  enticed  another. 

3863.  Tiiere  was  a  good  deal  of  company  remaining  there  ? — ^Yes. 

3864.  Were  there  a  good  many  remaining  till  three  or  four? — I  should 
think  20  or  30. 

3865.  There  might  be  40  or  60,  perhaps? — No,  not  so  many  as  that. 

3866.  Do  you  speak  of  one  or  two  rooms  f — I  speak  of  both  rooms. 

3867.  There  were  more  than  two  rooms  used  for  voters  ?^ — Not  that  I  saw. 

3868.  Were  you  one  of  those  that  took  Marlow  up  to  bed? — Yes. 

3869.  Was  he  very  drunk  ? — ^Very  drunk. 

3870.  Did  he  get  sober  again  ? — He  was  not  quite  sober ;  he  came  out  again 
and  got  drunk  again. 

3871.  Did  you  put  him  to  bed  again? — No,  only  otice;  I  took  him  home  to 
his  wife,  and  she  put  him  to  bed  again. 

3872.  Where  were  you  on  the  morning  of  the  poUing-day  ? — I  was  at  the 
Stork,  about  an  hour. 

3873-  Di<I 
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3873.  Did  you  breakfost  at  the  Stork  ? — Yes.  jj^.  ^       ^usst. 

3874.  Were  there  a  good  many  voters  breakfasting  there  ? — I  saw  only  eight        * 

or  nine.  25  March  1841. 

3875.  At  what  time  were  you  there? — I  was  there  about  eight  o'clock. 

3876.  You  did  not  pay  for  your  breakfast,  I  suppose  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

3877.  Did  you  give  any  orders  to  any  body  to  entertain  any  voters  yourself 
to  any  publican  or  beer-house  keeper  ? — No,  1  did  not. 

3878.  To  what  other  houses  did  you  go  on  the  day  of  nomination,  besides 
the  New  Inn  ? — That  was  the  only  house  I  went  to. 

3879.  To  what  other  houses,  besides  the  Stork,  did  you  go  on  the  day  of  the 
election  ? — After  I  left  the  Stork  I  went  to  the  George  Hotel ;  I  was  in  the 
yard,  and  I  was  in  the  house  a  short  time. 

3880.  To  what  part  of  the  house  did  you  go  ? — I  went  up  to  the  assembly-room. 

3881.  Were  there  refreshments  in  the  assembly-room? — Yes. 

3882.  How  many  persons  were  there  in  the  assembly-room  at  the  time? — » 
Perhaps  200 ;  the  room  was  full. 

3883.  Was  there  breakfast  set  out  ? — No,  only  meat  on  the  table  and  bread. 

3884.  I  suppose  wine  ? — No,  I  saw  no  drink  at  all  on  the  table. 

3885.  Were  the  200  there  all  partaking  of  refreshments  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  see 
more  than  a  dozen  taking  refreshments,  and,  from  what  I  saw,  they  were  all 
non-electors  that  were  taking  refreshments. 

3886.  The  electors  all  abstained,  they  did  not  take  any  thing? — No,not  as  Isaw^ 

3887.  You  say  that  Mr.  Davis  went  to  the  New  Inn  at  six  o'clock? — I  saw 
him  there  at  that  time. 

3888.  Was  he  there  at  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon  ?— I  cannot  say,  I  did  .not 
see  him  till  six. 

3889.  Did  he  stay  there  all  night  ? — He  staid  all  the  titae  I  was  there ;  I 
cannot  say  after  that  time. 

3890.  Was  Mr.  Davis  a  Walsall  man  ?— No,  he  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

3891.  Was  he  taking  a  part  in  the  election  ? — ^No,  nothing  particular. 

3892.  Was  his  name  Davis? — I  heard  them  call  him  Davis. 

3893.  Do  not  you  know  that  his  name  was  Patch? — I  heard  a  few  day» 
afterwards  that  his  name  was  Patch. 

3894.  You  have  visited  him  in  town,  have  not  you? — I  have  not. 

3895.  Have  you  not  seen  him  since  you  have  been  in  London  ? — Yes. 

3896.  Do  you  know  who  brought  him  to  Walsall  ? — No. 

3897.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Davis  with  Mr.  Bamet  ? — No. 

3898.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Barnet  at  all  during  the  election? — I  met  him 
in  the  street,  that  is  all. 

3899.  Had  you  never  any  conversation  with  him  ? — No. 

3900.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  went  to  the  assembly-room  except  on 
the  day  of  election  ? — I  did  not. 

3901.  Nor  ever  communicated  with  Mr.  Bamet  during  the  whole  of  the 
election  ? — No. 

3902.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  from  him  ? — No. 

3903.  Did  you  take  any  voters  up  to  the  poll  ? — Only  one,  that  was  Marlow. 

3904.  Where  did  you  take  him  trom  ? — From  the  Stork. 

3905.  He  breakfasted  there  ? — Yes. 

3906.  Did  not  you  take  up  Simeon  Burns  in  the  morning  ? — No,  my  father 
did,  I  believe. 

3907.'  Was  your  fether  in,  communication  with  Mr.  Bamet,  do  you  know? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

3908.  Were  you  ever  in  the  George  at  all  during  the  few  days  before  the 
nomination  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  fVrangham. 

3909.  You  say  you  went  to  the  assembly-room  on  the  morning  of  the 
election  ? — In  the  afternoon,  perhaps  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day. 

3910.  There  was  some  bread  and  meat  on  the  table? — ^Yes. 

391 1.  Some  persons  were  partaking  of  it  who  you  say  were  not  electors?— Yes. 

39 1 2.  Were  they  messengers  or  persons  employed  r— I  cannot  tell. 

3913.  You  were  not  there  till  12  o'clock,  I  think  you  say? — No. 

3914.  You  have  told  my  learned  friend  that  the  New  Inn  was  twice  attacked 
while  you  were  there  ? — It  was. 

219.  T  3915.  Did 
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Mr.  Henry  Busst.       39  *  5'  ^^^  V^^  *^^^  ^  P^^^  ^^  *^®  defence  of  the  house  ? — No. 

'  '        3916.  Did  you  see  what  passed  ? — I  was  on  the  outside  the  second  time  of 

25  March  1841.     the  attack ;  I  dare  not  go  in. 

3917.  Can  you  tell  what  took  place  then  ? — Yes,  I  can,  pretty  well, 

3918.  Be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Committee  the  sort  of  way  in  which  the 
enemy  made  their  approaches  to  the  fortress? — In  the  first  place,  they  broke 
open  the  gates. 

3919.  Is  there  an  archway,  going  into  the  yard? — Yes;  then  they  attacked 
them  at  the  doors ;  there  are  two  folding-doors,  going  to  the  house. 

3920.  How  did  they  break  the  gates  open  ? — With  great  stakes  and  stones ; 
they  forced  them  open. 

3921.  Are  the  gates  made  with  rails  across? — No,  large  folding-doors. 

3922.  They  broke  through  those  ? — Yes. 

3923.  Are  they  doors  easily  to  be  broken  through,  or  strong,  heavy  doors? — 
They  are  very  strong,  heavy  doors. 

3924.  You  say  they  tried  to  break  in  the  doors  of  the  house  ? — Yes. 

3925.  Did  you  see  whether  they  accomplished  their  purpose  in  breaking 
down  the  doors  of  the  house  ? — ^No ;  but  they  broke  the  windows. 

3926.  What  was  the  number  of  people  about  taking  a  part  in  this  attack? — 
I  should  think  300  at  least. 

3927.  Besides  the  breaking  of  the  doors,  was  their  demeanor  in  other  respects 
conciliatory  ? — ^Yes ;  they  wanted  to  get  into  the  house. 

3928.  Was  it  very  remarkably  mild  their  conduct  on  the  occasion  ? — No,  it 
was  very  rough  indeed. 

3929.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  shouting,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind  ? 
— Yes. 

3930.  You  saw  the  engagement ;  did  you  see  the  wounded  ? — Yes,  I  did, 
before  I  left  the  place. 

3931.  Were  there  any  killed  ? — No. 

3932.  After  they  left  the  place  you  went  to  assist  the  wounded  ?— Yes,  I  did, 
as  well  as  I  was  able. 

3933.  Were  they  strewed  upon  the  ground  ? — No,  they  were  taken  into  the 
house. 

3934.  In  what  state  did  you  see  those  persons  who  had  been  wounded  in 
resisting  the  attack  upon  this  house  ? — They  were  all  bleeding  terribly  from 
one  wound  or  another  they  had  received ;  about  the  head  was  chiefly  where  they 
had  received  the  wounds. 

3935-  Were  there  a  considerable  number  of  those  you  saw? — I  should  think 
about  14. 

3936.  That  came  under  your  own  observation;  that  you  saw  yourself  ?— Yes. 

3937.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  town  was  in  an  excited  state,  a  state  of 
violence  and  alarm  ? — Yes,  that  it  was. 

3938.  You  probably  apprehended  not  personal  violence  to  yourself;  but  from 
what  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  before  the  election,  you  anticipated 
great  violence  on  the  part  of  the  mob? — Ves,  I  did. 

3939.  And  your  anticipations  were  fully  realized  ? — Yes. 

39^1  o.  When  this  mob  besieged  this  house,  would  it  have  been  safe  .for  any 
person  to  have  gone  out  and  attempted  to  make  his  way  home  ? — O,  dear,  no ; 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  any  one. 

3941.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  voters  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  interest  having 
been  attacked,  either  in  their  houses  or  in  the  street,  and  carried  off;  did  you 
see  any  thing  of  that  kind  ? — No,  not  the  voters. 

3942.  Have  you  seen  any  voters  treated  with  great  violence  ? — Yea,  I  have. 

3943.  When  was  that  ? — On  the  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  day  of  the  election. 

3944.  By  the  mob  calling  things  by  their  proper  names  ? — ^i  es. 

39^5'  When  was  that  you  speak  of? — It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  I  was  going  with  two  friends  from  the  George  to  the  New  Inn,  they  were 
all  surrounded,  and  knocked  down  and  beat  with  sticks ;  we  were  obliged  to 
make  our  escape  from  them. 

3946.  The  military  were  called  in,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Cockburn. 

3947.  Did  you  apprehend  violence  was  about  to  be  committed  on  the  New 
Inn  ? —  Yes. 

3948.  Was 
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3948.  Was  that  the  reason  you  went  there  ? — No,  it  was  not.  Mr.  Henry  Busst. 

3949.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  went  to  the  New  Inn  you  expected       — — — 
that  violence  would  be  committed  upon  it  ? — I  had  no  idea  of  it  at  that  time.        ^5  March  1841. 

3950.  At  what  time  were  the  gates  of  the  New  Inn  locked  that  night  ? — I 
should  think  it  was  about  12  o'clock,  but  I  cannot  tell ;  it  was  a  very  long 
night  indeed  to  me ;    I  do  not  know  how  the  time  passed. 

3951 .  What  made  it  so  long  that  night,  was  it  drinking  and  carousing  1—  I 
do  not  know,  indeed ;  I  was  never  out  dl  night  before  that. 

3952.  The  time  did  not  pass  pleasantly  to  you  ? — It  did  not,  indeed. 

3953.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  gates  of  the  New  Inn  were  not  locked 
earlier  than  12  o'clock  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell. 

3954.  Do  not  you  believe  they  were  locked  earlier  in  the  evening  ? — No  ;  I 
cannot  tell  indeed  what  the  time  was. 

3955-  Were  you  there  the  whole  evening? — I  was. 

3956.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  were  not  locked  as  early  as  nine  o'clock? 
— I  cannot  say ;  I  saw  when  I  went  into  the  yard  that  they  were  locked. 

3957.  Did  not  you  go  into  the  yard  as  early  as  nine  o'clock? — I  cftnnot  say, 
because  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  took  any  notice. 

3958.  When  you  did  go  into  the  yard,  you  found  the  gates  were  locked  ? — ^Yes. 

3959.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  remained  there  three  or  four  hours  without 
going  into  the  yard  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

3960.  Does  the  door  of  the  house  open  into  the  yard  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

3961.  Is  there  another  opening  to  the  street  ? — Nothing  but  by  that  gate. 

3962.  At  this  time,  when  you  saw  the  gates  locked,  do  you  mean  to  say  there 
were  less  than  60  or  70  voters  in  that  house? — There  were  less  than  that. 

3963.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  there  were  less  than  that?— I  do  not  know 
whether  there  might  be  any  in  other  rooms,  but  there  were  not  60  in  those  two 
rooms,  I  am  sure. 

3964.  Were  the  men  you  did  see  there  that  night  rather  doubtful  men  ?  —No, 
not  particularly ;  there  were  two  or  three  that  I  knew  if  they  were  catched  hold 
of,  the  other  party  would  take  off. 

3965.  Was  that  the  reason  of  taking  them  to  the  New  Inn  ? — ^When  I  was  at  the 
New  Inn  they  were  there ;  I  did  not  take  them  there,  and  do  not  know  who  did. 

3966.  You  thought  that  they  would  be  better  at  the  New  Inn  than  any  where 
else  ? — ^They  would  have  been  better  at  home,  I  dare  say. 

3967.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  12  or  14  wounded? — Mr.  Kilner 
was  one,  and  his  servant-man  another. 

3968.  Where  was  Mr.  Kilner  ?— He  was  first  going  out. 

3969.  In  what  part  of  the  body  was  he  wounded  ? — In  the  forehead. 

3970.  A  deep  wound  ? — It  seemed  to  be  a  deep  wound. 

3971.  Where  was  the  servant-man  wounded? — On  the  forehead. 

3972.  Whom  else?— Mr.  Hale,  the  builder. 

3973.  Where  was  he  wounded  ? — On  the  arm  and  hand. 

3974.  Whom  else  ?= — Mr.  Henry  was  wounded  at  the  comer  of  his  eye. 

3975.  Was  that  a  deep  wound  ? — It  seemed  to  be  a  deep  wound. 

3976.  Whom  else  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Bibb. 

3977.  Where  was  he  wounded  ? — He  was  wounded  in  the  head. 

3978.  Did  those  persons  in  your  party  alone  receive  wounds,  or  did  they 
inflict  them  too? — I  cannot  say  that  they  did,  but  they  might  have  done. 

3979.  I  suppose  they  used  their  fists  pretty  freely  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  they  did ; 
they  tried  to  get  into  the  house,  and  the  others  to  keep  them  out. 

3980.  Had  you  any  thing  besides  fist  bludgeons  ? — I  had  a  walking-stick. 

3981.  Had  the  others  sticks? — I  suppose  some  of  them  might  have. 

3982.  Any  person  who  did  not  use  a  pretty  thick  walking-stick  might  borrow 
a  bludgeon  ? — I  could  not  call  them  bludgeons ;  those  were  sticks  I  saw. 

3983!  Any  pokers?— I  did  not  see  any;  I  could  not  see  what  they  had  in  the 
house ;  I  was  outside. 

3984.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham.']  As  to  fists,  my  learned  friend  has  asked 
you  whether  those  wounds  were  inflicted  with  fists ;  did  you  see  any  weapons  in 
their  hands  ? — Yes,  great  hedge-stakes. 

3985.  Did  the  wound  you  saw  on  Mr.  Kilner's  forehead  and  others,  appear 
to  be  more  like  those  made  with  fists  or  with  weapons  ? — They  appeared  to  have 
been  inflicted  with  sticks. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
219.  T  2  Thomas 
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Thomas  Price  was  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  swam,  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Cockburfiy  as  follows : 

Thomas  Price.         3986.  YOU  are  an  elector  of  Walsall,  I  believe? — ^Yes. 

3987,  Do  you  keep  an  inn  there ;  a  public-house  r — Yes. 

35  March  1841.         3988.  What  is  the  name  of  it  ?— The  White  Hart. 

3989.  I^ve  you  got  your  books  here.^ — I  have  none. 

3990.  What !  no  books  f — No,  I  have  got  none  at  all. 

3991.  Is  yours  a  public-house  ? — Yes. 

3992.  A  licensed  house? — Yes. 

3993-  1^0  you  keep  no  book? — No,  I  keep  no  books. 

3994.  Did  you  never  keep  a  book  at  all? — I  keep  no  book  except  what  we  set 
down  the  coals  in,  when  we  draw  coals. 

3995-  Do  you  draw  beer  as  well  as  coals  ? — Yes. 

3996.  Do  not  you  put  that  down  ? — No,  only  in  chalk. 

3997*  Where  do  you  chalk  it  up  ? — On  the  cellar-door,  in  the  general  way. 

3998.  Do  you  never  copy  it  off  on  to  a  book  ? — No ;  it  is  very  seldom  we 
copy  any  thing  of  that  kind  off;  when  it  is  paid  it  is  rubbed  off. 

3999.  Sometimes  it  is  a  long  chalk  ;  you  may  have  had  a  long  chalk  at  this 
election  ? — So  we  had ;  that  has  not  been  copied  off. 

4000.  What  did  you  supply  at  the  last  election  ? — Some  ale  and  liquor,  and 
beef  and- bread. 

4101.  Did  you  supply  a  supper  ? — It  was  a  supper  or  dinner,  or  whatever  you 
please  to  call  it 

4002.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  ? — About  seven  o'clock. 

4003.  In  the  fashionable  circle  that  would  be  a  dinner ;  in  other  circles  a 
supper  ? — Whatever  you  please  to  call  it. 

4004.  For  what  number  ? — I  suppose  two  or  three  hundred. 

4005.  That  had  a  supper? — ^Yes,  altogether,  I  suppose. 

4006.  In  one  room  or  another  ? — ^Yes,  in  every  room  in  the  house. 

4007.  At  what  time  did  they  begin  to  collect? — ^About  seven  o'clock. 

4008.  Till  what  time  did  they  stop? — Till  about  11  o'clock. 

4009.  On  what  day  was  this  ? — On  the  Monday. 

4010.  Did  you  make  out  an  account  of  it? — No. 

401 1.  On  what  Monday  was  it  ? — On  Monday,  the  26th. 

4012.  The  25th  of  what  month  ? — Of  January. 

4013.  That  was  the  Monday  before  the  nomination? — Yes. 

4014.  Do  you  mean  that  you  never  made  out  any  bill  of  this  ? — No. 

4015.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  chalk  ? — I  have  never  reckoned  it  up  pro- 
perly ;  I  cannot  say  to  a  pound,  I  am  sure. 

40 1 6.  Never  mind  to  a  pound  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly ;  1  never  made  out  any  bill. 

4017.  You  have  some  idea  of  what  is  on  the  chalk? — I  cannot  indeed  say 
what  it  is. 

4018.  Tell  us  about  how  much  it  is? — I  cannot  say;  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say  what  it  is. 

4019.  Put  it  as  low  as  you  can  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure. 

4020.  What  is  the  outside  of  it? — I  cannot  tell,  indeed  ;  I  do  not  know  the 
outside  of  it. 

4021.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  tell  me  within  5/.? — Not  to  say  for 
certainty  what  I  can  say,  speaking  of  it ;  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  truth  ;  I  am 
sworn  to  speak  the  truth ;  if  I  am  put  on  my  oath,  and  I  am  put  to  my  oath,  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

4022.  Cannot  you  tell  me  within  61.  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  as  I  can.. 

4023.  Will  you  swear  that  you  cannot  tell  me  within  5  /.  ? — I  will  not  say 
nothing  about  it. 

4024.  Can  you  tell  me  within  5/.  ? — I  suppose  I  could  tell  you  within  6  /. 

4025.  Do  so  ?— I  should  think  it  stood  20  Z. 

4026.  Do  you  think  it  stands  30  Z.  ? — No,  not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  ; 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  does  not. 

4027.  Did  you  supply  any  thing  the  next  day  ? — No. 

4028.  Did  you  supply  any  thing  any  other  day? — No. 

4029.  Who  ordered  this  to  be  supplied  ? — Mr.  Edward  Swift  ordered  it,  and 
Mr.  Maze  ;  Thomas  Maze,  I  think  his  name  is. 

4030.  Have  you  not  delivered  your  bill  to  Mr.  Swift  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

4031.  Where 
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4031.  Where  have  you  been  staying  since  you  have  been  in  town  ? — I  have      Thotuas  Price. 
been  staying  at  the  bush. 

4032.  That  is  where  Mr.  Gladstone's  witnesses  have  been  staying  ?— Yes,  the    35  March  1841. 
biggest  part  of  them. 

4033.  You  were  summoned  here  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner;  were  you  not 
against  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — I  do  not  know  whom  I  am  summoned  against,  or  what 
they  want  me  for. 

4034.  Did  you  refuse  to  go  to  the  lodgings  prepared  for  you  ?— Yes^  and  all 
the  rest  I  was  with. 

4035.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  on  your  oath,  that  Mr.  Bamet  did  not  order  what 
was  supplied  at  your  house  ? — ^Yes,  I  will  take  my  oath  of  that. 

4030.  Have  you  never  said  that  Mr.  Bamet  ordered  that  supper  ?-^No. 

4037.  Will  you  swear  that  ? — No;  Mr.  Bamet  never  ordered  me  nothing. 

4038.  Did  not  you  say  so  ? — No,  I  did  not! 

4039.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  tell  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Coppock) 
so  ?— No,  Mr.  Barnet  never  gave  me  an  order. 

4040.  You  never  told  him  that  Mr.  Bamet  had  ordered  the  supper? — ^No, 
I  never  did. 

4041 .  At  your  own  house,  in  Walsall  r — No,  I  never  did ;  I  am  certain  I 
never  did. 

4042.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  tell  that  gentleman  so  in  the  presence 
of  your  wife  f — No,  Mr.  Barnet  was  never  at  my  house: 

4043.  Did  not  you  tell  that  gentleman  that  Mr.  Barnett  ordered  that  sup- 
per ? — No,  never. 

4044.  Nor  your  wife,  in  your  presence  ? — No ;  I  deny  that  my  wife  was  present. 

4045.  Was  Mr.  Bamet  at  your  house  that  night  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  never 
see'd  him. 

4046.  You  never  saw  him  ? — I  was  never  out  of  the  cellar  all  the  time  the 
party  was  there. 

4047.  Were  you  incessantly  drawing  beer  ?— Yes. 

4048.  You  had  a  good  evening's  work  of  it?— Yesi 

4049.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  never  up-stairs  in  the  room  where  the 
company  were  ? — I  mean  to  say  I  was  never  in  the  parlour  that  night,  not  in  the 
parlour  where  the  chief  company  were. 

4050.  Were  you  in  the  bar  ? — I  was  in  the  cellar,  I  tell  you  again. 

405 1.  Do  you  mean  that  you  never  left  the  cellar  ? — I  was  in  the  cellar  from 
the  time  the  company  came  till  they  were  chiefly  gone. 

4052.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Bamet  after  that,  during  the  election  ?— Not  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  I  did  not. 

4053.  Try  to  recollect  ? — I  do  not  know  as  I  did. 

4054.  Have  you  seen  him  lately  ? — I  can  see  him  now. 

4055.  Have  you  spoken  to  him  lately  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  spoken 
to  him  to-day. 

4056.  Did  you  speak  to  him  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

4057.  Has  he  taken  your  examination  down  ? — He  has  taken  no  examination 
of  mine,  not  a  word. 

4058.  Did  he  ask  you  about  these  matters ;  did  he  speak  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  your  evidence  ? — ^No,  not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  as  1  know  of. 

4059.  You  must  know  whether  he  did  or  not  ? — I  cannot  recollect  any  thing 
at  all  about  it. 

4060.  Has  he  spoken  to  you  about  your  being  a  witness  here? — I  do  not 
know  as  he  has. 

4061.  You  are  aware  you  are  upon  your  oath  ? — Yes. 

4062.  Upon  your  oath,  has  he  not  spoken  to  you  about  your  evidence  ? — No 

4063.  What  has  he  spoken  to  you  about? — Nothing  at  all,  but  to  ask  how 
we  got  on. 

4064.  Upon  your  oath,  has  he  not  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  of  your 

fivihg  evidence  here  ? — He  asked  me  how  I  felt  since  I  came  here,  and  how 
got  on,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind  ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  taken  me  as 
a  witness. 

4065.  Has  he  not  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  of  your  evidence  to  be  given 
here  before  the  Committee? — No,  I  am  sure  he  has  not,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

4066.  Will  you  swear  that  he  has  not  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  of  his 
219.  T  3  having 
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Thomas  Price,      having  ordered  or  not  having  ordered  that  supper  ? — I  swear  he  never  ordered 

the  supper. 

35  March  1841.         4067.  Has  uot  he  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  of  his  having  ordered  that 
supper? — No,  he  has  not. 

4068.  Did  not  you  tell  this  gentleman  that  Mr.  Barnet  would  pay  you  for 
that  supper  ? — No,  I  never  did,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

4069.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not? — I  cannot  say  as  ever  I  saw  that 
gentleman  at  the  supper. 

4070.  I  am  satisfied  you  did  not  see  that  gentleman  at  the  supper ;  but  did 
not  you  tell  that  gentleman  that  Mr.  Barnet  would  pay  you  for  that  supper  ? — 
No,  I  never  told  him  no  such  thing,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

4071.  Did  not  you  tell  him  that  you  had  delivered  the  bill  to  Mr.  Swift, 
and  Mr.  Barnet  would  pay  for  it?— No,  I  did  not;  I  have  delivered  no  bill 
to  Mr.  Swift. 

4072.  Did  you  not  tell  him  that  you  had  delivered  a  bill  to  Mr.  Swift,  and 
Mr.  Barnet  would  pay  for  it  ? — No,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  never  did. 

4073.  Will  you  swear  that ;  will  you  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking 
point  to  swear  that? — I  do  not  believe  I  ever  did,  I  remember  no  such  thing. 

4074.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  tell  that  gentleman  that  you  had  delivered 
the  bill  to  Mr.  Swift,  and  Mr.  Barnet  would  pay  for  it,  for  Mr.  Barnet  had 
ordered  the  supper  ? — 1  never  said  no  such  thing,  and  I  will  swear  it ;  why 
could  I  ?     Mr.  feamet  never  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

4075.  Did  you  tell  that  gentleman  afterwards  that  Mr.  Barnet  had  been 
to  you  ? — I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  that  gentleman. 

4076.  Did  you  tell  that  gentleman  that  Mr.  Barnet  had  ordered  the  supper  ? 
— I  cannot  recollect. 

4077.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Barnet  when  he  came  back  to  Walsall? — No;  I 
know  nothing  of  the  sort. 

4078.  Did  you  see  this  gentleman,  and  tell  him  that  Mr.  Barnet  had  beeu 
to  you  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  gentleman  or  no. 

4079.  Has  any  one  told  you  that  you  were  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Barnet  had 
ordered  the  supper  ? — No,  "not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

4080.  Is  it  not  a  thing  you  would  be  likely  to  recollect  if  any  one  had  ?— I 
am  quite  sure  he  never  ordered  it. 

4081.  Upon  your  oath,  have  you  not  been  told  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Barnet 
ordered  it? — Upon  my  oath,  I  will  swearthat  Mr.  Barnet  never  ordered  the  supper. 

4082.  Have  you  not  been  told  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Barnet  ordered  it?— No^ 
I  never  have  been  told. 

4083.  By  nobody? — By  no  one. 

4084.  Have  you  been  spoken  to  on  the  subject? — No,  I  have  not. 

4085.  You  can  recollect  that  ? — ^Yes. 

4086.  Have  you  been  examined  in  London  by  Mr.  Barnet  ? — I  have  spoken 
to  Mr.  Barnet  in  this  place ;  that  is  all. 

4087.  About  this  supper  ? — No,  not  any  thing  about  this  supper. 

4088.  Have  you  been  spoken  to  by  any  body  on  the  subject  of  this  supper  since 
you  came  to  London  ? — No,  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wranghajn. 

4089.  You  say  there  were  200  or  300  people  in  the  house  ? — Yes,  I  suppose 
there  were  as  many. 

4090.  Was  Mr.  Acland  one  of  the  party  ? — Mr.  Acland  came  in  when  the 
house  was  full  and  drove  them  all  out ;  he  began  with  his  nonsense  and  bother, 
and  drove  all  my  company  out ;  I  should  have  had  a  longer  sport,  and  taken 
up  the  cellar  full  but  for  that. 

409 1 .  Did  Mr.  Smith's  friends  have  a  dinner  at  your  house,  or  a  supper  ? — 
Yes ;  a  bit  of  a  snack  only  ;  a  bit  of  a  snack  a  piece  for  them  ;  theirs  was  a 
nothing. 

4092.  Committee.']  Whom  did  you  vote  for? — I  voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 

4093.  Mr.  Serjeant  WranghamJ]  Did  Mr.  Smith's  friends  ever  offer  to  pay 
you  for  that  entertainment  ? — No,  I  believe  not ;  there  is  nobody  in  my  housfe 
that  can  keep  a  book  but  my  daughter,  for  I  cannot  read  or  write  myself ;  I  can 
tell  the  straight  strokes,  and  what  the  chalk  is  put  for. 

4094.  Mr.  Smith  was  the  other  candidate,  was  not  he  r — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

4095.  Have  Mr.  Smith's  friends  ever  oflFered  to  pay  you,  on  certain  conditions  ? 
The  people  all  paid  for  what  they  had. 

4096.  Has 
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4096.  Has  any  one  in  Mr.  Smith's  intarest  ever  oflTered  to  pay  you  for  this      Tkmnas  Frkc. 
supper  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,  on  certain  conditions  ? — No, 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

William  James  was  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by  Mr, 

Cockbum^  as  follows : 

4097.  YOU  are,  I  believe,  a  publican  at  Walsall?— I  was. 

4098.  You  have  ceased  to  be  so  ?— Yes. 

4099.  You  kept  the  Turf,  I  believe  ?— Yes. 

41 00.  Are  you  an  elector,  too  ? — Yes. 

4101.  You  voted,  I  suppose,  at  the  last  election  ? — I  did. 

4102.  For  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — Yes. 

4103.  Have  you  brought  your  books  ? — I  have  got  none. 

4104.  Had  you  never  a  book  or  books  ? — No,  not  for  any  elections. 

41 05.  Had  you  any  book  in  which  you  kept  an  account  of  your  dealings  at  the 
time  ? — No,  not  for  that. 

4106.  We  will  judge  of  that;  where  is  the  book? — I  have  got  no  one;    I 
never  had  one* 

4107.  How  long  had  you  been  the  landlord  of  the  Turf? — Between  three  and 
four  years. 

4108.  Do  you  mean  that  during  the  time  you  have  kept  the  Turf  you  have 
not  kept  a  book  ? — None  at  all. 

4109.  Had  you  no  account  of  what  beer  you  drew? — No;  I  generally  got  the 
money  for  it 

4110.  Have  you  no  book  in  which  you  enter  your  outgoings  and  incomings? 
— Not  of  this  description. 

4111.  Of  what  description  have  you  ?— I  carry  on  a  trade  besides. 

41 1 2.  In  what  ?— The  plating  and  casting. 

4113.  Of  course  you  keep  books  in  that  business  ? — Yes. 

41 14.  The  Turf  is  a  licensed  house? — I  believe  it  is. 

41 15.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — No. 

4116.  Is  it  not  an  inn  or  a  public-house  ? — Yes ;  not  a  beer-shop. 

4117.  What  quantity  of  beer  might  you  draw  in  a  year  ?— That  I  cannot  tell,  I 
am  sure. 

4118.  Is  the  quantity  so  large? — No,  it  is  not  a  very  large  one. 

4119.  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  me  about  the  quantity? — No,  I  cannot  tell ;  I 
took  no  account  of  it. 

4120.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  went  on  carrying  on  that  house  without 
knowing  what  you  drew  ? — I  left  it  entirely  to  my  wife. 

41 21 .  She  kept  the  books  then  ? — No ;  there  was  no  book  at  the  house. 

4122.  None  at  elections  ?  —  No,  nor  none  at  the  public-house;  we  never 
trusted  them. 

41 23.  Not  even  to  chalk  it  up  behind  the  door  ? — We  did  not  use  chalk. 

41 24.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  never  chalked  up  any  thing  for  any  body  ?— 
I  do  not  mean  to  swear  any  such  thing  as  that,  but  we  had  ready  money  for  what 
we  sold. 

41 25.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  suffer  any  one  to  run  a  score  in  chalk  ? 
— ^We  never  chalked  up,  but  I  was  never  in  the  bar,  hardly ;  I  left  it  to  my  wife. 

4126.  You  were  never  in  the  bar  ? — Only  sometimes. 

4127.  You  spent  your  evenings  there,  probably  ?^ — I  was  generally  up  in  the 
warehouse. 

4128.  You  did  not  spend  your  Sundays  in  the  warehouse  ?— No. 

41 29.  Were  you  not  in  the  house  on  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

41 30.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  on  the  Sun- 
day ?— We  in  general  close  the  door  three  parts  of  the  day. 

4131.  You  do  not  close  the  door  in  the  evening  ? — We  lock  it  at  night. 

4132.  Before  you  lock  it,  do  you  not  draw  beer  in  the  evening  ?— very  little. 

41 33.  Did  it  ever  happen  to  you  to  serve  later  on  the  Sunday  evening  ? — Very 
seldom. 
i^  4134.  You  swear  you  had  no  book  ? — I  have  none. 

4135.  Is  that  because  you  have  burnt  it  ? — No ;  I  had  none. 

41 36.  Did  you  supply  any  refreshments  in  tJie  course  of  the  last  election  or 
canvass? — Yes  ;  plenty  of  them  came  and  spent  their  sixpences  and  shillings. 

4137.  Did  you  give  what  was  called  a  treat  or  a  supper  ? — Yes,  I  did. 
219.  T4  4138.  When 
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miliam  James.         4138,  When  was  that?— I  cannot  tell. 
■  4*  39-  Was  that  after  Mr.  Gladstone  b^an  his  canvass  ?— Yes,  I  should  think 

ss  March  1841.      it  was. 

4140.  How  many  days  before  the  nomination? — ^Above  a  month.! 

4141.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that? — Yes. 

4142.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  on  your  oath,  that  it  was  above  a  month  before  the 
nomination  that  you  gave  a  supper  ? — I  never  gave  a  supper. 

4143.  That  you  gave  a  treat  ? — I  gave  a  treat. 

4144.  How  many  persons  were  there?  —I  cannot  tell,  for  I  was  lame. 

4145.  Did  the  fact,  of  your  being  lame  prevent  your  using  your  eyesight? 
— No ;  but  I  could  not  see  how  many  there  were. 

4146.  Where  were  you? — I  was  in  the  kitchen;  I  had  two  of  my  toes 
broken. 

4147.  Where  was  this  treat  given  ? — It  was  given  in  the  house. 

4148.  In  what  rocmis  ?«-*Thej  had  something  to  eat  in  all  the  rooms. 

4149.  In  all  the  rooms?—  No,  there  was  none  in  the  bed-rooms  nor  the  cellar. 

4150.  But  in  all  the  rooms  used  for  your  custom  ? — ^There  is  a  large  room 
where  they  had  something  to  eat. 

4151.  In  the  other  room  had  they  something  to  eat  and  drink  too? — ^They 
had  it  out  of  the  big  room. 

4152.  All  the  rooms  you  use  for  your  custom  were  fiiU  on  this  occasion,  I 
suppose  ? — No,  they  were  not ;  they  were  coming  in  and  going  out. 

4153.  How  long  did  this  last  ?— I  suppose  five  or  six  hours. 

4154.  You  say  you  gave  this  treat ;  have  you  made  out  any  account  of  it  ?— ^ 
None. 

4155.  Have  you  kept  any  score  at  all  of  any  kind  ? — ^No. 

4156.  You  have  sent  no  account  in  to  any  body? — No. 

4157.  Who  told  you  to  give  this  treat? — ^Myself;  I  was  going  to  leave  the 
house,  and  I  said  I  would  give  my  friends  and  neighbours  a  treat.  • 

4158.  Did  they  happen  to  be  voters  ? — Some  of  them  were  voters  and  some  not. 

4159.  Mr.  Gladstone's  voters? — ^There  might  be  some  of  them  there;  I  dare 
say  there  were. 

4160.  Were  there  many  on  the  other  side  ? — Yes,  plenty ;  plenty,  I  mean,  that 
were  not  voters. 

4161.  Were  there  any  of  Mr.  Smith's  voters  there  ? — I  cannot  tell  whether 
they  were  his  voters  or  not. 

4162.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  do  not  know  there  were  none  of 
Mr.  Smith's  voters  ? — I  mean  to  swear  that  I  do  not  know  half  his  voters,  or  a 
quarter. 

41 63.  How  many  voters  were  there  in  the  house  that  evening  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

4164.  Did  you  give  an  indiscriminate  invitation  to  all  that  chose  to  come  in? 
— Yes,  all  that  liked  to  come  in. 

4165.  Were  not  they  all  friends  of  Mr.  Gladstone?— Some  of  them,  but 
not  all. 

4166.  Will  you  swear  that  any  friends  of  Mr.  Smith  were  asked  to  come  in  ? 
—  I  suppose  there  were  some  of  nis  friends  as  well  as  Mr.  Gladstone  s. 

4167.  You  mean  to  swear  that  to  be  the  truth  ? — I  mean  to  swear  that  to  be 
the  truth.  , 

4168.  Have  you  had  any  communication  willi  Mr.  Barnet  about  this? — No, 
I  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Barnet,  except  his  being  an  attorney. 

4169.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  upon  your  solemn  oath,  that  nobody  suggested 
your  opening  your  house  to  give  this  treat  ? — I  say  I  gave  it  myself. 

41 70.  Did  nobody  advise  you  to  do  it  ? — No. 

4171.  Did  nobody  ask  you  to  do  it?— No;  I  volunteered  it  myself  to  my 
friends,  that  I  would  give  a  treat. 

41 72.  To  whom  did  you  say  that  ?— To  the  friends  and  neighbours  that  came 
to  my  house. 

41 73.  Do  you  mean  to  swear,  upon  your  sole^in  oath,  you  do  not  expect  to  be 
paid  for  it  ?— I  do  not  expect  to  be  paid  for  it ;  I  will  swear  it  now,  if  you  like* 

4174.  I  ask  whether  you  will  swear  that  you  do  not  expect  to  be  paid  for  it? 
— I  do  not  expect  to  be  paid  for  that  treat. 

41 75.  Not  at  any  time  ? — No,  not  at  any  time. 

4176/1  suppose  you  would  be  quite  surprised  if  any  body  were  to  make  you 
an  ofl'er  ? — I  should  not  be  alarmed. 

4177.  I  did 
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4177.  I  did  not  ask  whether  you  should  be  alarmed,  but  whether  you  should     PFUliam  Jama. 
be  surprised  ? — I  should  not  be  alarmed.  ~— 

4178.  Should  you  be  astonished? — I  think  you  are  alarming  me  just  now;  I    25  March  1841. 
should  be  alarmed  if  any  body  was  to  come  to  pay  me  for  it. 

4179.  Why? — Because  I  think  it  would  be  a  thing  impossible  for  any  one  to 
come  to  pay  me  for  it. 

4180.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  should  be  alarmed  if  anylbody  were  to  offer 
to  pay  you  for  it  ? — I  should  be  alarmed. 

4181.  Do  you  remember  being  served  with  a  warrant  ? — ^I  do. 

4182.  Do  you  swear  that  when  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Coppock)  served  you,  you 
did  not  tell  him  that  this  had  been  entered  in  a  book,  and  offered  to  fetch  your 
book  ? — No ;  that  gentleman  asked  me  to  fetch  the  book. 

4183.  .Did  not  you  say  this  had  been  entered  in  a  book,  and  then  turn  short 
round  and  ask  him  whedier  he  was  come  to  pay  you;  and  then  when  he  said 
he  was  not,  say  you  had  no  book?  —No  ;  I  told  him  I  had  no  book. 

41 84.  Was  not  that  when  he  refused  to  pay  ? — No ;  he  asked  me  for  a  bdok. 

41 85.  Did  you  not  ask  him  whether  he  was  come  to  pay  it  ? — No ;  not  till  he 
asked  me  for  the  book ;  I  said,  "  I  suppose  you  are  come  to  pay  it,  are  you  ?  I  have 
got  no  book." 

4186.  Was  not  that  after  he  said  he  had  not  come  to  pay  it  ? — No. 

4187.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  tell  him  that  Mr.  Bamet  had  ordered  it  f — 
No ;  he  began  to  talk  to  me  that  he  supposed  the  committee  had  ordered  it. 

41 88.  Did  not  you  tell  him  that  Mr.  Bamet  had  ordered  it  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham. 

4189.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Coppock  represented  himself  as  a 
person  come  to  -pay  you  your  bill  ? — Yes ;  he  said  he  was  come  to  pay  me  my 
bill,  and  I  said  I  had  got  none. 

[The  Witneii  withdrew^ 

Samuel  Patch  was  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by  Mr. 

Cockbum^  as  follows : 

4190.  WHAT  is  your  name  ? — Samuel  PAtch.  Sanmel  Patch. 

4191.  You  are  an  agent,  I  believe,  living  in  Parliament-street  ? — Yes.  ■■ 

4192.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Horatio  Bamet  ? — ^Yes. 

4193.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — When  I  first  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Barnet  was  in  1838. 

4 1 94.  Was  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  the  last  Walsall  petition? — It  was. 

4195.  Were  you  employed  by  him  then? — 1  was  to  be  employed,  but,  being 
engaged  in  other  committees,  some  other  gentleman  attended. 

4196.  I  believe  on  that  occa^on  Mr.  Barnet  was  employed  for  Mr.  Forster? 
-  He  was. 

4197.  Did  you  go  to  Walsall  on  the  2eth  of  January  last  ? — Yes. 

4198.  How  came  you  to  go? — I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bamet,  to  know  whether  I 
might  be  of  any  use  to  him,  and,  not  having  any  answer,  I  thought  I  might, 
and  went  down. 

4199.  When  you  got  down  did  you  put  yourself  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Barnet  ? — Yes ;  shortly  after  I  got  to  Walsall,  I  first  went  to  the  Turk's  Head, 
and  from  thence  I  inquired  for  Mr.  Bamet's  house,  and  I  went  to  his  house  ;  I 
found  that  he  was  at  the  George,  and  I  went  to  the  George  to  him. 

4200.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  there? — I  sent  him  a  note,  saying  that 
I  wanted  to  see  him,  and  he  came  to  me. 

4201.  Did  he  take  you  any  where  ? — He  took  me  into  the  room  where  Mr. 
Wilkins  was  speaking,  the  assembly-room. 

4202.  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  Manchester? — Yes. 

4203.  Mr.  Bamet  took  you  into  the  assembly-room  ? — Yes. 

4204.  After  the  meeting  was  over,  did  Mr.  Bamet  take  you  any  where  ? — 
Lwent  with  him  into  a  small  room  from  the  assembly-room. 

4205.  What  passed  in  the  small  room ;  was  any  body  else  present  besides  your- 
selves ?  —There  were  several  there. 

4206.  Do  you  remember  who  they  were  ? — There  was  Mr.  Windle  there  ;  I 
knew  him  to  be  the  same  gentleman  1  had  seen  the  night  before. 

4207.  Any  body  else  ? — 1  cannot  say  that  I  can  recollect  the  names  ;  T  think 
there  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Price  there. 

4208.  Did  any  thing  pass  between  you  and  Mr.  Barnet  there  r — I  think  I 
219.  u  spoke 
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Samuel  Patch,      spoke  to  him  as  to  whether  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  him,  and  he  said  he  would 
^_,..._      let  me  know. 
95  March  1841.         4209.  When  was  he  to  let  you  know  ? — The  next  morning ;  he  told  me  to 
call  upon  him  the  next  morning. 

4210.  Did  you  call  upon  him  the  next  morning  ? — I  did  ;  I  called  upon  him 
at  the  George,  at  10  o'clock. 

421 1.  Did  he  tell  you  where  to  put  up  ? — I  told  him  where  I  was  residing  the 
night  before,  at  the  Turk's  Head  ;  he  said  it  was  a  very  comfortable  house. 

4212.  Did  he  desire  you  to  stay  there? — He  desired  me  to  stay  there,  and  he 
would  send  for  me  when  I  was  wanted. 

42 1 3.  Was  any  further  arrangement  made  ? — I  called  on  him  the  next  morn- 
ing at  the  George,  and  Mr.  Bamet  told  me  no  arrangement  had  been  come  to, 
and  I  had  better  call  again  the  next  morning ;  that  was  on  the  Wednesday. 

4214.  Did  you  call  again  on  the  Wednesday  ? — No;  I  then  went  back  to  the 
Turk's  Head,  and  remained  there ;  on  the  Thursday  morning  I  called  again. 

4215.  What  name  did  you  go  by? — I  think  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Barnet  that 
probably  it  would  be  as  well  I  should  be  called  Mr.  Davis. 

4216.  What  did  Mr.  Bamet  say  to  that  suggestion? — He  did  not  disagree 
to  it. 

42 1 7.  Did  you  go  by  the  name  of  Davis  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

42 1 8.  You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Bamet  again  on  liie  Thursday  morning ;  what 
did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  called  me  into  the  private  committee-room,  the  smaller 
room ;  and  Mr,  Barnet  then,  in  the  presence  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  were 
present,  told  me  he  was  sorry  to  inform  me  he  could  not  give  me  a  retainer  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  other  professional  gentlemen. 

4219.  Did  he  say  anything  further  to  you  about  any  services? — That  he 
thought  I  should  be  useful  if  I  remained  during  the  election,       ' 

4220.  What  if  you  did  ? — ^That  I  might  be  useful  during  the  election. 

4221.  What  was  to  happen  if  you  did? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any 
thing  particular  stated  with  reference  to  that. 

4222.  Who  was  to  pay  your  expenses  ? — Of  course  Mr.  Bamet  would  pay  my 
expenses  if  I  remained  at  his  desire. 

4223.  Was  any  thing  said  upon  the  subject  ? — Not  as  to  any  terms. 

4224.  Nothing  was  said  about  your  expenses  on  that  occasion  ? — No. 

4225.  On  the  Friday  did  you  go  to  a  meeting  at  Bloxwich  ?  — Yes. 

4226.  At  Somerfield's?— Yes. 

4227.  Was  Mr.  Bamet  there? — No. 

4228.  Did  you  afterwards  go  to  the  George  Inn ;  did  you  from  time  to  time 
go  there  ? — I  was  there  every  day. 

4229.  We  have  heard  there  is  an  assembly-room,  a  large  room  at  the  George, 
with  a  paper  put  up  describing  it  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  committee-room ;  did  you 
go  there  ? — I  was  there  every  day. 

4230.  Was  that  attended  by  a  certain  number  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  com- 
mittee ? — There  were  a  great  number  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  seen  in  that  com- 
mittee-room. 

4231.  Was  there  any  list  of  the  committee  stuck  up  in  that  room  ? — I  saw  a 
list  of  certain  gentlemen  on  the  table. 

4232.  Lying  on  the  table  ? — Yes, 

4233.  Not  stuck  up  in  the  room  ? — No. 

4234.  Who  were  the  gentlemen  who  generally  attended  there,  and  took  the 
most  prominent  part? — I  have  seen  a  great  number ;  I  have  seen  Mr.  Charles 
Brookes  there  ;  I  have  seen  Mr.  Fisher  there ;  I  have  seen  the  Mr.  Jameses 
there. 

4235.  I  do  not  ask  you  whom  you  may  have  seen  occasionally,  but  who  ge- 
nerally attended  there  ? — It  was  a  committee-room  for  any  body ;  a  person  could 
walk  in  ;  any  friend  of  the  party. 

4236.  You  have  told  us  tliere  was  a  smaller  room;  where  was  that? — You 
have  to  come  through  from  the  assembly-room  into  the  house  to  that  smaller 
room. 

4237.  Was  that  No.  10?— Yes. 

4238.  Was  that  a  private  room  ? — Yes ;  it  was  written  up,  "  Private.'* 

4239.  Did  you  go  into  that  room  ? — I  do  not  think  I  was  in  that  room  more 
than  three  times  in  my  life. 

4240.  Whom  did  you  then  see  ? — The  morning  I  was  there   Mr.  Bamet  told 
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me  he  had  seen  the   finance  committee,  and   could  not  give  me  a  retainer ;  I       Samuel  Patch. 

was  there  a  short  time,  and  took  a  glass  of  sherry  wine,  and  I  think  a  sandwich,       

with  Mr.  Bamet ;  and  Mr.  Forster  came  in  while  I  was  there.  ^^  ^*"*  ^^+*- 

4241 .  Did  Mr.  Bamet  say  any  thing  to  you  about  the  gentlemen  who  were 
in  that  private  room  ?— He  said  it  was  the  private  committee-room. 

41242.  Did  he  tell  you  who  were  the  private  committee  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  re- 
collect that  he  did. 

4243.  As  you  were  there  three  times,  whom  did  you  see  there  on  the  other 
occasions  ? — I  saw  Mr.  Jessixi  there. 

4244.  What  was  Mr.  Jesson  doing  ? — I  think  he  was  writing  the  day  I  saw 
him  there,  and  I  think  Mr.  Windle  and  Mr.  Forster ;  I  think  I  saw  them. 

4245.  Whom  did  you  see  the  third  time  you  were  there  ? — I  think  I  saw  Mr. 
Parkas  come  out  of  mat  room,  though  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  room. 

4246.  On  the  morning  of  the  nomination  were  you  in  the  private  committee- 
room  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  a  different  room  on  the  morning  of  the  nomination* 

4247.  Where  did  you  go  on  the  morning  of  the  nomination  ? — I  went  to  the 
George  Inn,  and  went  out  of  a  larger  room  into  No.  10. 

4248L  Whom  did  you  see  there? — There  were  only  two  gentlemen  in  the 
room  when  I  went  in,  who  were  Mr.  Jesson  and  Mr.  Bamet. 

4249.  Was  there  any  voter  there  or  any  other  person  ?  —  Yes ;  Marlow 
came  in. 

4250.  What  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Bamet  on  that  occasion  ? — Mr. 
Jewon  said  to  Mr.  Bamet,  '*  We  must  take  care  of  that  voter ;"  then  Mr.  Bar- 
net  said  to  me,  ^  You  take  him  over  to  the  New  Inn." 

4251.  What  did  Mr.  Bamet  tell  you  to  do  with  him  there? — I  took  him 
over  first,  then  I  returned  again,  and  during  that  time  he  came  out. 

4252.  Who  came  out  ?— Marlow  came  out  of  that  house,  the  New  Inn,  when 
first  I  went  over. 

4253.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Bamet  told  you  to  take  him  to  the  New  Inn, 
did  he  tell  you  any  thing  further  what  you  were  to  do  ? — ^I  asked  what  I  was 
to  do. 

4254.  What  did  Mr.  Bamet  say  to  you  ? — He  said  I  was  to  take  care  of  him  ; 
I  asked  whether  I  should  give  him  any  thing ;  he  said,  "  Yes,  I  leave  that  with 
you ;  you  had  better  remain,  for  others  will  be  sent  to  you." 

4255.  Recollect  whether  Mr.  Bamet  said  any  thing  to  you  about  others  ? 
— I  was  to  take  care  of  them. 

4256.  Did  he  say  what  others  ? — ^No ;  no  names  were  given. 

4257.  Was  any  thing  said  to  describe  them  ? — No. 

4258.  Did  you  ask  for  any  directions,  as  regarded  those  others,  what  you 
were  to  do  with  them  ? — No ;  after  I  understood  from  Mr.  Barnet  that  I  was 
to  do  as  I  thought  proper  with  them ;  I  knew  they  would  not  remain  without  having 
something. 

4259.  Did  that  apply  to  the  others  who  were  to  be  sent  there,  or  only  Mar- 
low ? — I  took  it  as  applying  to  the  whole. 

4260.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham.]  What  did  you  take  to  apply  to  the  whole  ? 
— That  I  was  to  take  care,  of  course,  of  the  whole  that  were  sent  under  my 
charge. 

4261.  Mr.  Cockbum.]  Just  tell  us  over  again  what  passed  between  you  and 
Mr.  Bamet  ? — ^When  I  came  back  the  second  time,  I  said,  I  did  not  think  I 
could^  keep  them  without  something  being  done  ;  he  said,  "  Do  you  give 
them  what  yow  think  proper ;"  and  that  I,  of  course,  supposed  was  to  apply  to 
the  whole. 

4262.  Marlow,  you  say,  went  away? — He  followed  me;  he  was  seen  from  the 
window  out  in  the  street. 

4263.  You  asked  Mr*  Bamet,  if  I  understand  you,  what  you  should  do  ?~I  did. 

4264.  What  did  he  say  r— He  merely  said,  "  You  must  take  care  of  him, 
and  you  must  take  care  of  the  voters  that  will  be  sent;  there  will  be  others  sent  as 
well  as  this  man  ;"  I  said,  "  Will  it  be  proper  to  give  them  any  thing  ?"  he  said, 
"  That  I  leave  entirely  to  you." 

4265.  Did  you  go  back  to  the  New  Inn  ? — Yes* 

4266.  At  what  time  in  the  day  was  this?— It  was  about  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

4267.  Of  the  nomination-day  ? — Yes. 

4268.  When  you  got  back  to  the  New  Inn,  whom  did  you  find  there  ;  were 
there  many  voters  there  ?— When  I  got  to  the  New  Inn,  I  went  to  the  parties 
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in  the  house  to  know  whether  I  could  have  a  room  ;  they  said,  "  Yes,  diere  was 
a  private  room  in  a  certain  part  of  the  house ;"  when  I  came  there  I  found 
some  of  the  reporters  there ;  I  thought  that  the  most  convenient  room  for  keep- 
ing witnesses,  because  they  could  not  escape. 

4269.  For  keeping  witnesses? — For  keeping  the  voters,  I  mean;  then  I  ap- 
plied for  that  room,  and  got  the  key  to  prevent  their  going  into  the  yard  ; 
they  could  not  come  out  without  coming  down  by  the  bar  and  the  kitchen. 

4270.  Did  you  go  into  the  large  room,  the  assembly-room  or  club-room? 
— There  are  two  rooms ;  there  is  a  division  between  them,  but  I  dare  say 
it  might  be  called  a  club-room ;  it  is  a  large  room. 

4271.  Did  you  go  into  that  ? — Yes. 

427  a.  Were  there  voters  in  that  ? — There  was  Marlow. 

4273.  Did  voters  come  after  that? — Yes,  there  were  several  there  after  that, 
in  a  very  short  time. 

4274.  Did  the  room  continue  to  fill  as  the  day  advanced  ? — Yes. 

4275.  Was  it  full  at  night  ? — Very  full  indeed  at  night. 

4276.  You  went  in  and  out? — Yes;  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
Marlow ;  I  was  obliged  to  get  some  one  to  assist  me  ;  he  was  running  all  over 
the  house,  or  would  have  done. 

4277.  He  got  drunk  ? — He  very  soon  got  drunk. 

4278.  How  many  voters  had  you  in  the  room  in  the  evening  ? — I  dare  say 
I  had  20  or  30,  or  there  might  be  more. 

4279.  Did  you  supply  them  with  whatever  they  wanted? — I  called  for  a 
bottle  of  wine  when  I  first  went  in ;  that  \<ras  supplied;  I  never  called  for  any 
thing  else  afterwards ;  they  called  for  whatever  they  wished. 

4280.  It  was  ftimished  to  them? — Yes. 

4281 .  Did  you  keep  the  key  of  that  room  ? — Yes. 

4282.  The  smaller  room? — Yes. 

4283.  In  which  there  were  20  or  30  voters? — Yes. 

4284.  The  large  room,  you  say,  was  full  of  people  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

4285.  How  many  people  might  there  be  in  the  large  room? — This  room  itself, 
I  dare  say,  would  hold  50  people,  where  there  was  a  partition  across. 

4286.  There  were  not  60  in  it? — No,  only  about  20  or  30,  till  late  at 
night. 

4287.  How  many  were  there  altogether  in  the  large  room  late  «at  night?— I 
dare  say  50. 

4288.  Did  they  have  any  thing  to  drink  ? — Yes,  they  had  whatever  they 
pleased  to  call  for. 

4289.  Did  you  receive  a  list  from  Mr.  Barnet? — I  received  a  list;  I  cannot 
say  that  I  received  it  from  Mr.  Barnet. 

4290.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bamet's  handwriting  ? — ^Yes. 

4291.  What  was  that  list  ? — It  was  a  list  of  the  men  that  were  there,  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning. 

4292.  Having  been  kept  during  the  night? — Yes. 

4293.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bamet's  handwriting  ^ — Yes. 

4294.  Look  at  that,  and  say  whether  that  is  Mr.  Barnet's  handwriting 
[a  paper  being  shown  to  the  Witjiess]  ?— It  is  very  like  it. 

4295.  Is  that  the  list  you  had  ? — It  is  the  list  that  was  furnished  to  me. 

4296.  Is  that  his  writmg  [another  paper  being  shown  to  the  Witness]  ? 

4297.  Mr.  2'albot.']  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Barnet  write? — Yes. 

4298.  How  often  ? — Several  times  I  have  seen  him  writing. 

4299.  Mr.  Cockbum.']    Is  that  Mr.  Bamet's  handwriting  ?~This  is  his  hand- 


writmg. 
4300. 
4301. 
4302, 

4303. 
room  ?- 

4304- 


Look  at  the  other? — It  appears  to  be  the  same. 
Is  that  the  list  you  received  from  the  committee-room  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  Barnet  said  he  should  send  other  voters  to  you  ? — Yes. 
Did  you  afterwards  receive  a  list  of  other  voters  sent  from  the  committee- 
Yes. 
From  whom?— I  think  a   person  of  the  name  of  Price  brought  it 


to  me. 

4305.  Are  those  the  names  of  the  voters  whom  you  did  keep  in  that  room  ? — 
Some  of  them. 

4306.  Joseph  Marlow,  you  say  he  was  one  ? — Yes. 

4307.  He  was  the  first  f — He  was. 

4308.  Here 
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4308.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  places  where  they  were  to  poll  ?— I  inquired  where 
they  were  to  poll,  for  I  was  to  keep  them  all  night. 

4309.  Frere-street,  is  that  one  ?— Yes. 

4310.  Stafford-street,  another? — Yes. 

4311.  Bradford-street,  another  ? — Yes. 

4312.  Here  is  Joseph  Marlow  ;  Frere-street  is  the  place  where  he  polled  ? — 
Yes,  he  did  poll  there,  I  should  think,  because  it  was  his  place  for  polling ;  I  did 
not  take  him  to  the  poll. 

4313.  Simeon  Bums,  was  he  one  of  them  ? — Yes. 

4314.  He  is  marked  Frere-street;  was  that  his  place  of  polling  ? — Yes. 

4315.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wranghami]  Did  you  take  them  to  the  poll  ? — I  did  not 
take  this  party  to  the  poll. 

4316.  Mr.  Cockhum.']  Was  Samuel  Francis  one  of  those  whom   you  kept? 


Samuel  Patch. 
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—Yes 

4317- 
4318. 

43^9- 
4320. 

4321. 
4322. 

4323- 
4324 


Isaac  Webb  ? — Yes. 
John  Taylor?— Yes. 
Samuel  Tunks  ? — Yes. 
William  Day? — Yes. 
Joseph  Gould  ?— Yes. 
Thomas  Profit?— Yes. 
William  Briggs  ? — Yes. 

Are  there  any  others  you  recollect  besides  those? — No,  I  have  no 
recollection ;  they  were  strange  to  me ;  there  were  others  there,  but  they  left. 

4325.  You  remember  those? — Yes;  there  were  several  there;  there  was 
Mr.  Franklin  there  and  Mr.  Dixon,  who  took  the  chair  that  evening  and  gave 
toasts. 

4326.  I  refer  to  those  who  were  kept  in  that  room  ? — In  the  evening  a  great 
many  of  the  friends  of  the  party  came,  and  some  of  the  men  left ;  I  had  the  key 
of  the  door  ;  they  could  not  go  out  unless  I  knew  they  were  going. 

4327.  Were  the  gates  of  the  inn  locked  that  night  ? — Yes. 

4328.  At  what  time  were  they  locked  ?— I  should  think  about  nine  o'clock. 

4329.  Were  many  of  those  men  drunk  that  night  ? — O,  yes. 

4330.  The  greater  part  of  them  ? — ^The  greater  number  of  them. 

4331.  Were  the  men  in  the  larger  room  drunk  too,  a  great  many  of  them  ? — 
Yes,  there  were  some  eating  in  the  outer  room  and  some  drinking  in  the  in- 
ner  room,  and  drinking  as  well  in  the  outer  room,  but  I  do  not  know  who 
they  were ;  they  were  friends  of  the  party ;  I  cannot  say  that  they  were  all  voters. 

4332.  Was  there  a  dinner  that  day  in  the  house,  the  New  Inn? — Yes. 

4333.  At  what  time  ? — I  should  think  about  two  o'clock. 

4334-  Who  was  president  ? — I  think  it  was  a  gentleman  from  Dudley ;  I  think 
they  called  him  the  mayor  of  Dudley. 

4335.  What  was  his  name? — I  do  not  recollect. 

4336.  Was  Mr.  Charles  Brookes  there  ? — Yes. 

4337.  The  next  morning,  the  day  of  the  polling,  was  there  a  breakfast  at 
the  New  Inn? — Yes,  a  breakfast;  there  were  a  great  number  early  in  the 
morning. 

4338.  At  what  time  in  the  morning? — ^They  were  providing  for  the  witnesses 
all  night;  there  were  parties  in  different  parts  of  the  nouse  eating  and  drinking 
all  night  in  the  rooms  and  the  kitchen ;  as  they  came  down-stairs  they  could  not 
go  out,  because  the  front  door  was  locked  and  the  yard  door  was  locked. 

4339.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Barnet  at  the  New  Inn  on  the  morning  between 
the  night  of  the  nomination  and  the  morning  of  the  poll  ? — Yes. 

4340.  At  what  time  in  the  morning  did  he  come  ? — Probably  about  four 
o'clock. 

4341.  Where  did  he  come  to? — He  came  with  some  other  gentlemen,  I  think. 

4342.  Do  you  recollect  who  they  were  ? — I  do  not  recollect ;  there  was  a  Mr. 
Price  came  in  just  afterwards. 

4343.  Mr.  barnet  came,  you  say ;  where  did  he  come  to  ?-^He  came  to  the 
New  Inn  ;  I  had  the  key  of  the  door,  and  I  think  I  let  Mr.  Bamet  in ;  in  fact, 
I  had  the  key  of  the  door  ;  I  had  left  the  other  room  then,  and  had  come  down  to 
the  other  door ;  that  was  the  door  leading  into  the  yard. 

4344.  You  say  Mr.  Price  was  with  him  ?— Mr.  Price  followed  him;  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  was  not  a  Mr.  James  with  him. 

4345-  Was  that  the  Mr.  Price  from  whom  you  received  that  paper  ? — Yes. 
219.  u  3  4346.  Into 
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4346.  Into  what  room  did  Mr.  Bamet  go  ? — He  went  up-Btairs  ;  he  went  by 
the  bar, 

4347.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  came  for  at  that  early  hour  of  the  morning  ? 
— He  asked  me  if  any  witnesses  had  left. 

4348.  If  any  what  ?-7-If  any  voters  had  left  that  were  there ;  and  I  said  no. 
4349*  Did  he  go  up-stairs  to  look  at  them  himself? — He  went  away  from 

that  part;  I  could  not  see  whether  he  went  up-stairs,  for  he  must  have  gone 
through  the  kitchen. 

[Adjourned  to  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Veneris^  26^  die  Martii,  1841. 


LORD  ELIOT,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over  j  all  present. 

Samwl  Patch  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Cockbum^ 

as  follows : 

Samuel  Patch,  4350.  I  THINK  you  told  US  that  you  stayed  through  the  night  at  the  New 

— — —       Inn  ? — Yes. 

26  Marcb  1841.        4351-  What  was  done  on  the  morning  of  the  polling? — ^There  was  a  breakfast 
there. 

4352.  In  which  room  ? — The  long  room. 

4353.  For  whom  was  that^  for  voters,  or  for  persons  indiscriminately? — For 
voters,  I  should  say. 

4354.  Those  men  whom  you  had  there  all  night,  did  they  breakfast  there  ? — 
Yes,  those  that  had  been  there  all  night  breakfasts!  there ;  there  might  be  more. 

4355-  I)W  others  come  in  ? — Yes. 

4356.  How  many  should  you  say  breakfasted  in  the  long  room  that  morning  ? — 
I  dare  say  there  were  20  or  30  breakfasted  there. 

4357.  At  different  times,  or  all  together? — Not  all  together. 

4358.  Were  they  taken  from  thence  to  the  poll? — ^They  were. 
4359-  Who  took  them  to  the  poll? — Different  parties. 

4360.  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  parties  who  came  to  fetch  the  voters 
to  the  poll ;  do  you  remember  any  persons  wno  came  to  fetch  them  ? — No. 

4361.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Kilner,  the  landlord  of  the  New  Inn  ? — Yes. 

4362.  Did  he  show  you  his  books? — He  did. 

4363.  Was  it  upon  the  subject  of  the  election  he  showed  you  his  books?— It 
was. 

4364.  How  long  after  the  thing  was  over  ? — It  was  on  the  Friday  afterwards* 

4365.  Of  course  you  had  some  bill  against  you  at  the  inn  where  you  were 
staying  ? — There  was  a  bill. 

4366.  Did  you  apply  to  Mr.  Bamet  about  the  payment  of  that  bill? — I  did. 

4367.  Did  Mr.  Bamet  give  Mr.  Kilner  any  direction  or  authority  about  it? — 

4368.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham,']  Did  you  hear  him? — No,  I  did  not  hear 
him^ 

4369.  Mr.  Cockbum.l    Did  you   receive    money  to    pay    your    expenses  to 
London  ? — I  did. 

4370.  From  whom  ? — From  Kilner. 

4371.  How  much? — Four  pounds. 

4372.  Did  you  receive  a  note  before  you  left  from  Mr.  Bamet? — Yes. 

4373.  Is  that  it — [a  note  being  shown  to  the  witness]  ? — Yes. 

4374.  Was  that  on  the  Friday  after  the  election? — It  was. 

5375*  I  see  it  is  directed  to  the  name  of  Davis,  Turk's  Head  Inn  ? — ^Yes,  it  isw 

4376.  You  have  told  us  already  that  you  went  by  the  name  of  Davis? — Yes* 

4377.  That  is  Mr.  Bamet's  handwriting,  is  it  ?— It  is. 


ITke  note  was  read^  as  follows ;] 


Dear 
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Dear  Sir,  Walsall,  Friday.  Samuel  Patch. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  find  myself  even  more  disabled  to  assist  yon  this  morning  4han       ITp       T 
yesterday ;  I  write  this  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  coming,  as  I  am  goii^  out.  ^^  March  1841  • 

.  In  haste.    Yours  truly, 
Addressed  to  Mr.  Davis,  Turk's  Head  Inn.  W.  B. 

4378.  Previous  to  th^  election,  after  you  got  down,  v?ereyou  sent  to  Manches- 
ter?— Yes. 

4379.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  in  the  private  room  at  the  New  Inn  ? — 
I  was. 

4380.  Were  you  s«Qt  to  Manchester? — I  was. 

4381.  By  whom? — By  Mr.  Charles  Brookes. 

4382.  Where  did  you  see  MK  Charles  Brookes?— At  the  New  Inn. 

4383.  Who  were  present  there? — Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Bassett 
Smith  and  Mr.  Brookes. 

4384.  What  is  Mr.  James's  christian  name  ? — I  do  not  know  his  christian  name. 

4385.  What  were  you  to  do  at  Manchester? — I  was  sent  to  bring  a  certain 
party  up,  to  bring  a  person  from  Manchester. 

4386.  Did  you  bring  a  party  back  ? — I  did. 

4387.  Did  that  party  take  any  part  in  the  election  afterwards  on  his  return  ? — 
He  tried  to  address  the  electors,  but  was  prevented. 

4388.  Did  you  see  him  in  communication  with  Mr.  Bam^  at  all? —No. 

4389.  Did  Mr.  Brookes  desire  you  to  go  to  Mr«  Bamet  for  any  thing,  with 
reference  to  this  party  ? — Yes. 

4390.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Bamet  ? — I  did. 

4391.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Bamet  upon  the  subject? — It  was  with  regard 
to  his  expenses. 

4392.  The  expenses  of  this  individual  whom  you  had  brought  from  Manches* 
ter  ?— Yes. 

4393-  I  suppose  vou  mentioned  his  name  to  Mr.  Bamet? — I  asked  Mr. 
Bamet  whether  he  had  seen  so  and  so ;  and  he  said  he  had  given  him  a  ticket 
to  go  on  the  hustings. 

4394.  What  was  the  name  of  this  individual  whom  you  named  to  Mr.  Bamet? 
—  Nightingale. 

4395-  What  was  he  ? — A  chartist,  a  leading  chartist. 

4396.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Barnet  about  his  expenses  ? — Mr.  Brookes 
said,  "  If  you  go  to  Mr.  Barnet,  he  will  give  you  a  cheque  for  the  monev." 

4397.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Bamet? — I  spoke  to  him  with  reference  to 
the  expenses  of  Nightingale. 

4398.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  said  Mr.  Brookes  had  sent  me  to  him  to 
give  me  a  cheque  for  Nightingale  for  the  amount  that  I  agreed  with  Nightingale 
to  come  up. 

4399.  What  did  Mr.  Barnet  say  to  that  ? — He  said  he  could  not  interfere 
with  it. 

4400.  About  giving  the  cheque  ? — Yes. 

4401.  Did  he  assign  any  reason? — He  said  the  party  that  sent  for  him  must 
pay  those  expenses. 

4402.  Nightingale  was  there,  was  he  ? — He  was. 

4403.  What  is  Mr.  Nightingale  ? — He  keeps  an  inn  at  Manchester. 

4404.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Barnet  what  the  man  had  been  fetched  for? — No,  no 
more  than  I  asked  if  he  was  aware  that  Nightingale  had  arrived ;  and  he  said 
"  Yes,  I  have  given  him  a  ticket  to  go  on  the  hustings.'* 

4405.  How  long  did  Nightbgale  stay  in  the  town  ? — He  stayed  until  the  day 
after  the  election. 

4406.  Where  ? — He  was  stopping  at  the  New  Inn  with  Mr.  Wilkins. 

4407.  Mr.  Wilkins  the  barrister? — Yes. 

4408.  Did  he  make  any  address  ? — He  tried  to  address  the  people ;  but  the 
mayor  said  that  no  person  should  speak,  unless  it  was  by  the  sanction  of  the 
candidates. 

4409.  Were  you  about  the  town  on  the  day  of  nomination  ? — The  early  part  of 
the  morning  I  was. 

4410.  Two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  nomination  day,  were  you  about  in 
different  parts  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  I  walked  through  the  town. 

441 1 .  Was  there  much  treating  going  on  ?  did  you  go  into  the  public-houses  ? 
—No,  I  only  went  to  the  George,  the  Turk's  Head  and  the  New  Inn. 

4412.  Was  there  anything  going  on  at  the  Turk's  Head  ? — No,  not  that  I  saw, 
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Samuel  Patch.     [7%e  list  referred  to  by  the  witneiu  yesterday  was  delivered  in,  and  read,  as  follows  :\ 

'  POLLS  AT — 

26  March  1841.  "Jos.  Mariow  -        -        -        -        -        -  Freer-street. 

•  Simeon  Bums  ------  ditto, 

S.  Frances  -        -        -        -        -        -  ditto. 

Isaac  Webb  ------  Stafford-street. 

John  Taylor  ------  ditto. 

Samuel  Tunks  -        -        -        -        -        -  ditto. 

William  Wood  ------  Freer-street. 

James  Gould  -        -        -    -    -        -        -  Bradford-street. 

Thomas  Profit  ------  Stafford-street. 

W.  Briggs  ------  Bradford-street. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham. 

4413.  Nobody  was  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  people,  except  by  the  sanction 
of  the  candidates? — By  the  sanction  of  the  candidates,  as  I  understood. 

4414.  Mr.  Nightingale  was  not  allowed  to  address  them? — He  was  not  allowed 
to  address  them  by  the  party  at  the  house ;  they  would  not  allow  him  to  refer  to 
them ;  that  was  at  the  George  Inn ;  that  was  after  the  nomination  was  over. 

4415.  At  the  place  where  the  mayor  determined  that  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  address  them,  but  by  the  sanction  of  the  candidate,  was  Mr.  Night- 
ingale prevented  from  addressing  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  attempted  at 
that  place ;  it  was  on  the  steps  Mr.  Wilkins  tried  to  address  them  down  at  the 
Geoi^e  Inn. 

4416.  Was  Mr.  Nightingale  there? — I  did  not  see  him  there;  what  I  allude 
to  was  opposite  the  hustings,  where  he  attempted  to  address  them. 

4417.  Was  it  there  the  mayor  said  no  person  should  address  them,  except  by 
the  sanction  of  the  candidates  ? — No. 

4418.  Then  why  did  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  mayor  saying  that  no 
person  should  speak,  except  by  the  sanction  of  the  candidates  ? — It  was  at  the 
George  Inn  Mr.  Wilkins  attempted  to  address  them,  and  I  dare  say  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale did  too. 

4419.  You  daresay? — I  did  not  see  him  at  the  George  Inn  attempting  to 
address  them. 

4420.  How  came  you  to  drop  any  thing  about  what  the  mayor  said  about  who 
should  be  permitted  to  address  them,  if  it  had  no  reference  to  Mr.  Nightingale  ? — 
Mr.  Nightingale  at  the  New  Inn  stated  that  he  could  not  address  the  electors, 
because  the  mayor  would  not  allow  any  person  to  address  them,  unless  it  was  by 

the  sanction  of  the  candidates. 

4421.  That  was  at  the  New  Inn  r — Yes. 

4422.  When? — On  the  day  of  nomination,  the  Monday. 

4423.  The  mayor  prohibited  any  person  from  addressing  the  people  at  the 
George  Inn  after  the  election  ? — No,  not  after  the  election. 

4424.  Mr.  Nightingale  stated  that  as  his  reason  for  not  addressing  the  electors? 
— Yes,  he  did. 

4425.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  your  profession  is  ? — ^Agent 
and  accountant. 

4426.  What  sort  of  an  agent  ? — I  am  very  frequently  engaged  in  Committees  ;- 
I  think  I  have  been  examined  by  you  before. 

4427.  I  believe  you  have ;  I  rather  think  I  know  something  about  you,  but  we 
shall  see  presently ;  what  sort  of  an  agent  are  you — ^you  can  have  no  objection: 
to  state  that? — I  should  say  an  electioneering  agent. 

4428.  Are  you  a  parliamentary  agent  ? — I  have  been  connected  with  agency, 
parliamentary  agency. 

4429.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  been  an  agent  on  your  own  account,  or 
clerk  to  somebody  who  is  ? — I  have  assisted  gentlemen  from  the  country  in  agency. 

4430.  Did  you  act  as  a  parliamentary  agent  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
entered  my  name  as  an  agent. 

4431.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  never  have  ? — I  have  never  given  in  my  name. 

4432.  Nor  any  of  your  names,  have  you  ;  do  you  pretend  to  say  you  ever  gave 
any  of  your  names  in  as  a  parliamentary  agent,  any  of  your  Patches  or  Davises, 
or  any  of  the  other  aliases  you  take  ? — No. 

4433-  Do  you  call  yourself  a  parliamentary  agent,  then? — I  can  j  because  a 
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person  that  is  connected  with  business  at  the  House,  may  be  the  agent  in  a 
thing  brought  before  the  House,  though  he  may  not  be  the  person  carrying  on  the 
business. 

4434.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  with  what  Bills  you  have  ever  been 
connected  as  an  agent? — In  a  Road  Bill  I  have,  from  Shawe ;  it  was  a  Private 
Road  Bill,  brought  up  by  Mr.  Hamerton,  from  Shawe  and  Oldham. 

4435.  When  was  that?— In  1838. 

4436.  Have  you  been  connected  with  a  single  Bill  since  that  time? — No 
4437-  If  you  ever  represented  that  you  were  engaged  in  Private  Bills  during 

the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  you  represented  that  which  was  false,  it  appears  ? 
— No,  because  I  was  connected  with  one  or  two  things  that  will  be  before  the 
House  this  Session. 

4438.  Were  they  Private  Bills? — Private  Bills. 

4439.  You  know  what  a  Private  Bill  is  ? — If  I  am  employed  to  attend  any 
agent  who  comes  up  from  the  country,  I  expect  to  be  paid  for  my  services,  if  I 
render  any  service  to  him. 

4440.  Will  you  venture  to  say  before  this  Committee,  that  you  have  been 
engaged  as  parliamentary  agent  with  respect  to  a  single  Private  Bill  since  the 
year  1838? — No,  I  have  not  been  connected  as  an  agent  here,  decidedly  not. 

4441 .  Have  you  been  connected  at  all  ? — No. 

4442.  If  I  understand  you,  you  have  never  been  connected  as  agent  or  other- 
wise with  any  Private  Bill  since  the  year  1 838  ?—  No. 

4443.  If  you  have  represented  to  any  one  that  you  have  been  engaged  as 
parliamentary  agent,  or  in  connexion  with  a  Private  Bill  during  the  present 
Session,  have  you  not  stated  that  which  is  falser— I  am  so  far  engaged  now  in 
some  business  that  will  be  before  the  House. 

4444.  Let  us  dispose  of  the  time  past  first.  If  you  have  some  time  ago  repre- 
sented that  you  were  employed  as  an  agent  for  Private  Bills,  and  particularly  Fri- 
vate  Bills  this  Session,  did  you  represent  that  which  was  false  or  true  ? — 1  have 
never  represented  th^t  I  was  employed  in  any  particular  Private  Bill  this  Session. 

4445.  Have  you  never  at  any  time  represented  that  you  were  engaged  in  any 
Private  Bill  this  Session  of  Parliament  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

4446.  Then  I  need  hardly  put  the  other  question  ;  if  you  have  so  represented 
that  you  were,  you  stated  that  which  is  false  ? — I  might  have  said  I  was  con^ 
nected  with  some  Bills  which  will  be  before  the  House,  for  I  am  employed  in  the 
management  of  some  business. 

4447.  The  question  is,  what  you  have  been  ? — I  have  not  entered  any  Private 
Bill  before  any  Committee  as  an  agent. 

4448.  You  have  told  me  you  have  never  represented  that  you  have  been  em- 
ployed in  connexion  with  any  Private  Bills  this  Session,  and  that  in  point  of 
feet  you  never  have  been  so  employed  during  this  Session  ;  if  any  representation 
had  been  made  by  you,  that  you  were  employed  in  connexion  with  Private  Bills, 
would  not  that  representation  be  false  ? — I  should  have  been  connected,  provided 
Mr.  Fox  Maule  had  not  brought  in  that  Turnpike  Bill. 

4449.  However,  you  can  take  upon  you  to  swear,  you  never  have  represented 
that  you  were  connected  with  Private  Bills  this  Session — that  you  have  told 
me? — I  do  not  know;  but  that  may  apply  to  other  cases— I  may  be  employed 
assisting  parties.     I  have  never  represented  myself  to  be  a  real  agent. 

4450.  Did  you  not  tell  me,  that  you  never  told  any  one  you  had  been  eng^aged 
in  any  Private  Bill  this  Session  of  Parliament?— Not  as  an  agent. 

4451.  Did  you  not  tell  me  just  now,  that  you  never  represented  to  anyone  that 
you  were  employed  with  respect  to  any  Private  Bills  ip  this  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — I  mean  to  say  I  have  been  employed,  but  not  as  an  agent. 

4452.  Have  you  represented  that  you  have  been  employed? — Yes,  I  have. 

4453.  Is  that  what  you  meant  when  you  said,  you  had  never  represented  that 
vou  had  been  employed  with  respect  to  any  Private  Bills  in  this  Session  of  Par- 
liament ? — ^^You  asked  me  whether  I  was  the  agent  for  a  Bill,  and  I  said  no  ;  but 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  agent. 

4454.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  asked  you  whether  you  had  been  engaged  as  agent 
or  otherwise  with  any  Private  Bill  in  this  Session  of  Parliament ;  you  said  you 
had  not? — Then  I  did  not  understand  your  question. 

4455-  You  tell  me  that  you  are  an  agent  und  also  an  accountant? — Yes. 
4456.  You  have  told  us  a  little  about  your  experience  as  agent ;  how  long  is  it 
since  you  last  acted  as  an  accountant  ? — Some  years* 

219.  X  4457.  When 
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Samuel  PaicA.      '   4457*  When  was  the  last  occasion  that  you#  services  were  required  a?  ai| 

- — ^ accountant? — Very  lately. 

ft6  Warcb  1841.        4458.  Who  is  the  person  who  employed  you? — ^I  was  employed  a  short  timft 
since  by  a  Mr.  Cresswell. 

4459-  Where  does  Mr.  Cresswell  live  who  employed  you  ? — In  Gloucester** 
shire. 

4460.  How  long  is  that  ago  ? — ^About  four  months  ago. 

4461.  What  is  the  last  time  you  have  been  employed? — I  have  mftny  things 
before  me  now,  as  an  accountant,  to  attend  to« 

4462.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the  parties  who  are  now  employ^ 
ing  you  as  an  accountant?  —I  have  business  to  attend  to  as  an  accountant ;  DUt  I 
do  not  know  that  I  am  bound  to  tell  my  private  business  here. 

4463.  Will  you  name  any  person  who  is  now  employing  you  in  the  capacity 
of  an  accountant  ? — Not  at  the  present  moment,  nor  for  the  last  two  or  three 
days. 

4464.  You  say  you  have  business  before  you  as  an  accountant ;  whose  business 
is  it  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  bound  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Cockbum  objected  to  the  examination,  and  submitted  that  the 
witness  was  not  bound  to  state  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  was 
employed. 

The  Committee-room  wa3  cleared^ 

After  a  short  time,  the  counsel  and  parties  were  agai»  called  in,  and 
informed  that  the  Committee  had  determined  that  the  witness  was  bound 
to  answer  the  question. 

4465.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham.l  Will  you  mention  the  name  of  any  persoa 
who  is  at  present  employing  you? — A  person  of  the  name  of  Mr.  James. 

4466.  Which  Mr.  James  ? — Mr.  James  that  lives  in  the  country. 

4467.  Where? — If  I  have  got  any  thing  to  do  which  is  a  private  afikir  con- 
nected with  a  party,  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  answer  that  question. 

4468.  The  Committee  have  decided  that  question,  therefore  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  the  name  of  any  person  who  is  employing  you  ;  who  is  Mxi 
James — give  his  residence  and  description  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  bouod 
to  do  that. 

4469.  Be  good  enough  to  answer  the  question  ;  who  is  he,  and  where  does  he 
live  ? — I  will  tell  you ;  his  name  is  Mr.  James,  and  he  lives  at  Blackton,  ia 
Berkshire. 

4470.  Does  he  follow  any  trade  there  ?—  Yes,  he  does. 

4471.  What  trade? — He  is  a  farmer  there,  and  in  business  ;  he  is  a  grazier 
and  a  farmer. 

4472.  You  are  doing  business  for  Mr.  James  as  an  accountant? — Yes. 

4473.  Are  you  doin^  any  business  for  Mr.  Coppock  at  present  ?-r— I  am  not. 

4474.  Have  you  nothing  to  do  with  the  witnesses  ? — I  have  not. 

4475.  You  did  not  go  to  fetch  a  witness  yesterday,  when  he  was  to  be  called  by 
the  Committee? — Yes,  when  he  was  to  be  re-called,  because^  the  party  left  word 
outside  that  he  was  going  to  his  lodgings ;  that  he  was  taken  ill ;  and  asked  me  to 
fetch  him  if  he  was  wanted. 

4476.  He  asked  you  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

4477.  Where  was  he  lodging  ? — In  Kinff-street. 

4478.  Who  took  him  there? — I  do  not  know. 

4479.  ^*^  °^^  y^^  ^^^  him? — I  did  not. 

4480.  Did  not  you  meet  the  witnesses  in  Euston-square  ? — I  did. 

4481.  Not  being  employed? — No,  I  went  up  to  see  whether  any  witnesses 
were  come. 

4482.  Did  you  meet  them  in  Euston-square,  and  accompany  them  to  King-> 
street  ? — ^No,  I  went  with  them  to  the  Morning  Bush. 

4483.  Did  not  you  ask  them  to  go  to  King-street? — No. 

4484.  That  you  swear? — 1  did  not,  for  I  asked  them  to  go  to  FeodaH's  Hotel. 

4485.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  not  employed  to  do  that  ? — I  was  not 

4486.  Did  you  do  it  out  of  your  own  head  ? — I  did ;  I  might  have  done  it, 
probably,  more  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Feudal)  ths^n  any.  l)pdy  else. 

4487.  Do 
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.  4487*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee,  you  went  to  take  the  witnesses  to  a  Samud  Patch. 
particular  place,  having  no  sort  of  connexion  with  either  party  in  this  business? —  —— — 
1  was  not  sent  by  any  person  there*  a6.  March  1841. 

4488.  You  mean  to  swear  that9  having  no  authority  or  connexion  with  any 
party  in  this  business^  you  went  and  met  a  batch  of  witnesses  and  attempted  to  take 
th^n  to  a  particular  place  ? — I  went  up  twice  that  day  ;  I  went  up  at  one  o  clock 
to  see  whether  they  were  come  in,  and  again  tn  the  evening. 

44894  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that,  having  no  connexion  with  either  of  the 
parties  or  direction  from  them,  yon  went  and  met  the  witnesses  and  tried  to  induce 
them  to  go  to  a  particular  house  ? — Yes. 

4490.  Had  you  taken  no  lodgings  for  any  of  them  ?— No,  I  had  not. 

4491.  You  had  not  spoken  to  anyone  about  them  ?— Yes;  for  instance,-  I 
spoke  to  one  or  two  parties  to  know  whether  they  would  have  the  witnesses 
there.  ^ 

4492;  Wh6  were  the  parties  ?— I  inquired  over  the  water  at  the  Pheasant, 
and  aJso  I  inquired  at  Robinson*s,  here  in  Palace-yard,  and  Fendall's. 

4493*  Do  you  mean  that  you  had  not  any  instructi6u9  from  any  body?^-No; 
for  I  knew  the  Walsall  witnesses  would  be  up,  and  I  thought  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  get  into  comfortable  places,  knowing  many  of  them  had  never 
been  in  London  before. 

4494.  You  did  this  from  benevdlente  ? — Persons  generally  apply  to  persons  they 
have  known. 

4495.  Did  you  do  that  out  of  pure  benevolence  to  themr-~I  did. 

4496-  You  did  not  do  that  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Fendall?— As  matter  of  benefit 
to  the  parties  who  came  up,  and  also  those  in  town. 

4497-  What  a  benevolent  individual !  Purely  for  the  benefit  of  your  friend 
Mrs.  Fendall  and  those  persons  from  Walsall,  you  met  a  batch  of  witnesses  at  the 
railway,  and  took  them  off  to  this  place  ?— No,  I  did  not  take  them. 

4498.  Thatwas  not  your  fault;  you  tried  to  take  them  ? — No,  I  gave  them  cards  j 
and  they  did  not  choose  to  go  there. 

4499#  You  gave  them  cards,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  them  ;  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  you  laid  violent  hands  upon  them,  but  you  endeavoured  to 
.prevail  upon  ihem  to  go  to  FendalFs? — I  did. 

4500-  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Isborn  ? — Yes. 

4501.  Where  does  she  live  ? — In  Kiftg-street. 

4502.  Is  that  the  house  where  you  found  the  voter  the  other  day  when  you 
went  for  him  ? — Yes, 

4503.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mrs*  Isborn  on  the  subject  of  witnesses 
coming  to  lodge  there  ? — I  called  on  Mrs.  Isborn. 

4504.  Before  they  came  ?— No,  not  before  they  came. 

4505.  Why  did  you  call  after  they  came  ? — I  called  there  the  same  evening  that 
the  witnesses  did  arrive  ;  two  of  the  party  were  gone  away,  and  young  Mr.  Busst 
was  very  much  afraid  they  had  lost  themselves,  and  I  went  down  in  the  evening 
to  see  whether  they  were  there. 

4506.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mrs.  Isborn,  with  respect  to  lodging 
those  witnesses  from  Walsall  ? — Not  to  my  recollection,  I  had  not. 

4507.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  had  not  ? — I  might  have  asked  her  in 
conversation,  as  to  these  imd  other  parties,  for  those  are  regular  houses  where 
witnesses  \ifi. 

4508.  Have  you,  upon  your  oath,  or  not,  within  the  last  three  or  four  days, 
^ken  to  her  about  it  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have. 

4509.  Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  s^wear  yoii  haVe  not  ? — No,-  I  will  not, 
because  I  called  on  Mrs.  Isborn  a  fortnight  or  three  v^eeks  ago. 

4510.  Did  you  also  call  on  her  a  few  days  ago  ? — Yes,  certainly,  I  called  a 
few  days  ago. 

451 1.  Did  you  call  upon  her  a  few  days  ago  before  the  witnesses  had  come  ? — 
No,  not  before  the  \*itnesses  had  come^ 

4512.  That  you  swear? — 1  do  not  recollect  that  I  did  call  upon  her  a  few  days 
ago  before  the  witnesses  came. 

4513-  Do  you  not  recollect  what  passed  three  or  four  days  ago? — I  dare  say 
it  might  be  five  days  ago. 
.    4514.  Did  you  call  about  five  days  ago? — I  might,  I  think  it  is  probable. 

4515.  "  I  might  have  caUed  there" — I  do  not  ask  what  you  might  have  done? 
— ^I  thHnkl  did,  for  X  asked  her  whether  there  weire  any  witnesses  coming  tibeve. 
.  919.  X  2  4516.  Have 
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4516.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  called  there  and  asked  whether  there  were  acny 
witnesses  coming  there  ? — ^That  was  before  the  time  you  asked  me  to. 

4517.  As  you  are  so  very  accurate,  now  what  day  was  it? — I  think  it  was 
Saturday. 

4518.  Saturday  last  ? — I  think  it  was ;  it  was  either  Friday  or  Saturday,  I 
am  pretty  sure. 

4519.  Have  you  called  upon  her  since,  before  the  witnesses  had  come  ? — No. 

4520.  When  you  called  upon  her,  be  it  whatever  day  it  might  be,  did  you  say 
any  thing  to  her  about  there  being  some  witnesses  coming  from  Walsall,  from  Mr. 
Coppock,  to  her  house,  16  witnesses  or  some  other  number? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  did ;  I  could  not  have  said  that. 

4521.  Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear  you  did  not? — Yes,  I  can. 

4522.  Do  you  ? — I  do. 

4523.  You  swear  you  did  not  say  any  thing  to  her  about  some  witnesses  coming 
there  from  Mr.  Coppock? — I  asked  this  question,  if  Mr.  Coppock's  witnesses 
were  coming  there,  or  if  there  were  any  beds  taken  there  for  any  other  witnesses ; 
I  did  not  ask  particularly  for  Mr.  Coppock  more  than  any  other  party  ;  I  asked  if 
there  were  any  witnesses  coming  from  Mr.  Coppock,  and  if  there  were  any 
witnesses  coming  from  any  other  party. 

4524.  Have  you  spoken  to  Mrs.  Isborn  within  these  five  or  six  days  about 
witnesses  coming  from  Mr.  Coppock  ? — Not  Mr.  Coppock  particularly. 

4525.  Did  you  speak  to  Mrs.  Isborn  about  witnesses  coming  from  Mr.  Coppock? 
— I  might  have  asked  her  the  question. 

4526.  Have  you  or  not? — 1  asked  her  this  question,  whether  she  had  any 
witnesses  coming  from  Mr.  Coppock,  or  any  witnesses  coming  from  any  other  party. 

4527.  Did  you  not  say  to  Mrs,  Isbdrn  that  there  were  a  certain  number,  10 
or  16,  or  whatever  it  might  have  been,  of  witnesses  from  Walsall,  coming  to  that 
house  from  Mr.  Coppock ;  and  did  not  Mrs.  Isb6m  ask  you  who  you  were,  and 
decline  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  you  unless  Mr.  Coppock  came  himself,  or 
words  to  that  effect? — No,  those  were  not  the  words;  I  asked  her  whether  there 
were  any  witnesses  coming  from  Mr.  Coppock  to  her  house,  as  I  had  understood 
that  all  things  were  engaged,  and  I  then  said,  who  are  they  from  ?  who  are  they 
coming  from  ?  I  did  not  make  use  of  Mr.  Coppock's  name.  First  she  said  she  was 
surprised  she  had  not  heard  from  Mr.  Coppock  about  any  witnesses  ;  I  said,  as 
he  always  has  your  house,  no  doubt  you  will  have  some  come  from  him. 

4528.  How  do  you  happen  to  know  that  he  always  has  that  house;  had  you 
been  employed  by  Mr.  Coppock? — No,  but  I  have  frequently  had  to  go  there  to 
see  witnesses  there,  to  bring  witnesses  for  a  party  that  I  might  have  been 
concerned  for. 

4529.  So  that,  because  you  were  employed  in  fetching  witnesses  of  Mr.  Coppock 
from  Mr.  Isborn's  house,  you  knew  that  Mr.  Coppock  had  that  house? — I  had 
occasion  to  go  there  in  the  Ludlow  case. 

4530.  Were  you  then  employed  by  Mr.  Coppock  ? — I  was. 

4531.  Is  that  the  mode  by  which  you  ascertained  that  Mr.  Coppock  always 
had  Mrs.  Isborn's  house?— She  told  me  so  herself. 

4532.  Do  you  mean  to  swear,  having  told  us  something  of  what  passed,  that 
you  ^id  not  tell  her  that  there  were  10  or  16,  or  a  number  of  witnesses,  coming 
from  Mr.  Coppock,  and  that  she  did  ask  you  who  you  were,  and  that  she  did  not 
decline  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  you  unless  Mr.  Coppock  came  himself? — 
1  do  not  recollect  that  question  being  put  to  me. 

4533.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  it  was  not? — I  do  not  exactly  recollect  the 
conversation  that  might  have  transpired  that  evening,  but  it  is  very  likely  I  asked 
whether  they  were  coming  from  Mr.  Coppock. 

4534.  I  will  try  to  refresh  your  memory ;  what  time  was  it  you  were  there  .^ — 
On  which  occasion  ?  for  I  remember  two  or  three  times. 

4535-  I  ^ro  speaking  of  the  time  with  reference  to  those  witnesses  ? — It  might 
have  been  probably  10  or  11  o'clock. 

4536.  In  the  morning?— No,  in  the  evening. 

4537*  Was  not  it  11  o'clock  at  night  ? — ^Very  near. 

4538.  What  took  you  to  Mrs.  Isborn's  at  11  o'clock  at  night? — I  asked  her 
M  hat  witnesses  were  coming. 

4530.  Did  you  knock  them  up  from  their  bed  ?— I  did  not  know  that  when  I 
rang  the  bell ;  they  generally  close  their  front  shop  earlier. 
.  4540.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  inmates  of  that  hous^  had  not  retired  fer  the 
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nigbt  at  the  time  you  knocked  them  up  at  1 1  o'clock  at  night  ? — They  could  not      S^mel.  Pafck. 
have  retired,  for  the  door  was  opened  immediately.  ^ —— 

4541.  Had  Mrs.  Isborn  retired? — She  came  down  very  shortly,  and  she  was     2<)  March  1S41. 
dressed. 

4542.  Do  you  not  know  that  she  had  retired  to  her  chamber  for  the  night  at  the 
time  you  knocked  ? — I  cannot  say  that ;  I  dare  say  she  was  gone  up-stairs  with 
that  view. 

4543.  You  brought  her  down-stairs  again ;  do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  this 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  asking  whether  there  were  any  witnesses  there  from 
Mr.  Coppock  ^ — I  said,  "  It  is  very  likely  you  may  have  some  witnesses  from  one 
party  or  the  other,  with  what  party  have  you  engaged  ?"  , 

4544.  What  did  she  say  to  you  ? — She  said,  '*  Who  do  you  come  from  ?"  then  she 
recollected  my  name ;  she  said,  "  If  you  have  come  from  Mr.  Coppock,  I  shall  not 
say  any  thing  to  you  ;  I  shall  see  Mr.  Coppock  myself,  and  I  am  surprised  he  has 
not  sent  to  me." 

4545.  Did  not  you  tell  me  just  now  that  she  did  not  decline  to  have  any  thing 
to  say  to  you  unless  Mr.  Coppock  came  himself  ? — No. 

4546.  JDid  not  you  tell  me  you  recollected  no  such  conversation  ?■ — Not  accord- 
ing to  the  direct  question  you  put  to  me ;  you  asked  me  whether  I  did  not  go 
there  by  Mr.  Coppock's  desire  ;  I  said  I  did  not. 

4547.  1  never  asked  the  question  whether  you  went  there  by  Mr.  Coppock's 
desire,  but  whether  she  did  not  decline  having  any  thing  to  say  to  you  unless 
Mr.  Coppock  came  himself;  you  said  you  recollected  no  such  conversation  ? — No, 
I  do  not  recollect  that  she  did. 

4/)48.  Did  she  or  not  decline  to  have  any.  thing  to  say  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  those  witnesses  unless  Mr.  Coppock  came  himself;  that  is  a  plain  question^ 
answer  it,  aye  or  no  ?^ — As  far  as  the  conversatioi)  went,  I  have  stated  that  1  did 
:  not  at  first  recollect  it ;  she  said  she  would  have  nothing,  to  do  with  me  at  first; 
that  I  recollect  perfectly  well,  for  she  did  not  know  from  whom  I,  cam^,  for  I  \y;as 
not  sanctioned  by  any  one  to  go ;  1  merely  wanted  to  find  out  whether  there  w^re 
other  witnesses  going,  and  I  asked  her  if  Mr,  Coppock  had  taken  the  house. 

4549.  Did  she  say  that  if  you  came  from  Mr.  Coppock,  she  declined  to  have 
any  thing  to  say  to  you  unless  Mr.  Coppock  came  nimself? — She  might  have 
said  so. 

4550.  Did  she  ?  Do  not  tell  me  about  might— -she  might  have  said  any  thing? 
— To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  cannot  say  whether  she  did  or  did  not. 

4551.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection  you  cannot  say  whether  she  did  or  did 
not?— No. 

4552.  Will  you  venture  to  swear  she  did  not ;  let  us  go  by  steps  ? — No, 
I  cannot. 

4553.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  you  do  not  recollect  that  she  did? — I 
cannot  say  the  precise  words. 

4554.  1  am  not  asking  you  the  precise  words,  I  am  asking  you  to  the  substance, 
and  I  will  have  an  answer  if  I  can  get  one;  did  she  or  not  decline  to  have 
any  thin^  to  say  to  you  unless  Mr.  Coppock  came  himself? — She  said  she  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  my  witnesses ;  I  do  not  recollect  her  saying  any  thing 
about  Mr  Coppock,  for  I  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Coppock. 

4555.  Y^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  volunteer  ? — Yes. 

4556.  What  made  you  go  to  know  whether  this  house  was  engaged  by 
Coppock  and  Coppock's  witnesses  ? — I  wanted  to  know  whether  the  witnesses 
were  coming  there  entirely,  to  know  where  to  find  the  witnesses. 

4557.  What  made  you  anxious  to  know  about  the  witnesses? — I  knew 
I  was  subpoenaed  ;  it  is  usual  to  inquire,  when  an  election  petition  is  coming  on, 
whether  a  house  is  taken  for  the  witnesses  ;  1  frequently  put  in  witnesses,  and 
went  to  know  the  fact. 

4558.  You  are  not  an  agent  in  the  matter  ? — No. 

4559.  Then  what  took  you  at  11  o'clock  at  night  to  Mrs.  Isbom's  to  know 
whether  her  house  was  engaged  for  Mr.  Coppock's  witnesses? — 1  was  going  up 
from  the  House,  and  I  went  round  that  way  to  inquire. 

4560.  I  want  to  know  what  your  reason  was;  what  took  you? — It  is  very 
frequently  the  case  to  inquire  where  the  witnesses  are  going. 

4561 .  What  was  your  reason  for  inquiring  whether  that  house  was  engaged  for 
Mr.  Coppock's  witnesses .^-:-l wanted  to  k^ow.vifhqther  jNIr.  Coppock  had  taken 

fthat^piace  for  the  ^Unesses^  ...  ..    \       ,     / 
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Sam^t  Paiek.         456s.  You  must  give  me  the  retsoa  at  last ;  you  shall  not  elude  me  ? — Kuowing 
_.__.^       he  had  put  in  many  witnesses  before,  I  wanted  to  know  whether  they  were  going 
«6-Ma^rb  it^u    tO  that  house. 

4563.  What  is  the  reason  why  you  wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  Coppock's 
witnesses  were  going  there? — For  no  other  reason  than  to  know  whether  her 
house  was  engaged ;  she  has  spoken  to  me  once  or  twice  to  say  she  should  be 
glad  to  have  witnesses  there. 

4564.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say,  you  were  anxious  to  know  whether  Mr.  Cop- 
pock's witnesses  were  going  there  ? — Ves. 

4565.  That  is  all  you  liave  to  say  about  it  ? — Yes. 

4566.  You  have  told  us  you  thought  it  expedient  to  go  by  the  name  of  Davis 
at  Walsall?- Yes. 

4567.  Have  you  gone  by  any  other  alias,  either  at  Walsall  or  elsewhere  ? 
—No. 

Is  Patch  your  true  name  ? — Yesv 

Samuel  Patch? — Yes. 

Have  you  no  other  name  besides  ? — Any  other  christian  name  ?  yes. 

What  is  it  ? — Samuel  Derrick  Patch. 

Have  you  never  gone  by  any  odier  name  than  Davis,  besides  Patch? — 


o  down  to  Walsall,  having  written  a  letter,  as  I  understand,  to 


es. 


4568. 

4569- 
4570. 

457 ». 
4572. 
No. 

4573.  You 
Mr-  Bamet?— 

4574.  Though  you  had  got  no  answer  ? — No. 

4575.  How  long  did  you  wait  for  that  answer  before  you  went  to  Walsall  ? — 
I  should  think  five  days,  it  might  have  been,  I  cannot  recollect,  for  I  do  not 
recollect  the  day  1  wrote. 

4576.  Where  did  you  alight  when  you  got  to  W^alsall  ? — At  the  Turk's  Head ; 
the  coach  stopped  there. 

4577.  Were  you  alone  upon  that  occasion? — No. 

4578.  Who  accompanied  you  ? — My  wife. 

4579.  Mrs.  Samuel  Patch  went  with  you  ?-^Ye8. 

4580.  What  name  did  you  give  when  you  landed  at  this  inn? — I  gave  no 
name  when  I  landed. 

4581.  Was  there  no  name  on  your  luggage? — No. 

4582.  Be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  induced  you  to  assume  the  name  of 
Davis  ? — I  said  to  Mr.  Bamet — it  was  an  agreed  thing  between  him  and  roe — 

4583.  We  have  heard  what  you  say  you  said  to  Mr.  Barnet? — 1  said, 
*'  There  is  no  one  knows  me  here ;  will  it  not  be  as  well  for  me  to  assume  the  name 
of  Davis?  "  and  he  said  "  Yes ;"  and  he  wrote  to  me  in  that  name. 

4584.  Did  not  you  tell  my  learned  friend,  yesterday,  that  you  told  Mr.  Bamet 
you  should  take  the  name  of  Davis,  and  that  he  did  not  disagree? — Yes. 

4585.  That  is  your  way  of  representing  it? — ^Yes. 

4586.  Why  did  you  take  the  name  of  Davis,  or  make  the  suggestion  to  Mr. 
Bamet? — For  no  other  reason,  than  not  being  known  at  all,  that  it  was  as  well, 
probably,  to  go  by  some  other  name  as  by  my  own,  if  1  was  engaged  in  any  part 
of  the  election. 

4587.  That  it  was  as  well  to  go  by  some  other  name  as  your  own  ? — Yes. 

4588.  So  that  because  nobody  knew  any  thing  of  Patch,  you  thought  you 
would  take  the  name  of  Davis  ? — Yes. 

4589.  Did  any  body  know  any  thing  of  Davis  then  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4590.  Was  that  your  only  reason  ?— I  do  not  know  that  1  had  any  particular 
reason  for  doing  it  at  the  time. 

459 1 .  Do  you  mean  that  as  an  answer  to  the  question  f — Yes, 

4592.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  because  you  thought  you  were  too 
well  known  you  would  take  the  name  of  Davis  ? — No,  it  was  not  because  I 
was  too  well  known,  because  I  was  not  known  at  Walsall,  except  to  Mr,  Bamet, 

4593.  How  then  were  you  to  be  better  known  by  the  name  of  Davis  than  by 
the  name  of  Patch  ? — I  might  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  Patch,  because  X 
had  been  connected  with  many  elections  before,  and  of  course  was  known  by  that 
name. 

4594-  Was  the  reason  for  your  taking  the  name  of  Davis  that  you  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Patch  ? — I  believe  there  was  some  one  that  did  know  me* 

4595.  Was  it  because  you  were  known  in  Walsall  by  the  name  of  Patch  you 
took  the  name  of  Pavis  ?— No,  {  do  not  say  that  j  but  somebody  might  h^ppeiii 
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fo  know  me,  or  know  my  name  ;   it  was  not  tiH  I  came  back  from  Mancheister ;      aamuapatdl. 
it  was  to  Mr.  Wilkins  I  was  known  before.  . 

4596.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  some  one  in  Walsall  knowing  you  as  Patch    86  March  1841. 
that  you  took  the  name  of  Davis ;  was  that  part  of  your  reason  ? — I  do  not  know  ; 
it  might  have  been. 

4597*  That  is  a  very  favourite  formulary  you  have ;  was  it  ? — Really  I  do  not 
know  how  to  answer  that  question  ;  it  might  have  been  as  well,  probably,  for  me 
not  to  give  my  own  name  in  a  place  where  I  was  a  stranger. 

4598.  Was  it  because  you  were  known,  or  because  you  were  not  known,  that 
you  took  the  name  of  Davis  ? — Because  I  was  not  known  only  by  Mr,  Bamet. 
I  only  knew  Mr.  Bamet  in  the  town. 

4599.  I^  ^^^  what  you  meant  when  you  told  us  that  some  person  in  the  town 
of  Walsall  knew  you ;  did  not  you  tell  me  that?^ — Mr.  Bamet  said  it  might  be 
as  well. 

4600.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Barnet  suggested  to  you  that  you  should 
change  your  name? — ^No,  he  did  not ;  I  suggested  it  myself. 

4601.  Why  did  you  suggest  it? — 1  do  not  know  that  I  had  any  particular 
reason. 

4602.  Had  you  any  other  reason  ? — No. 

4603.  Had  yovL  Bi^y  reason  at  all,  either  general  or  particular? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  had  ;  wh^i  I  mentioned  it,  I  mentioned  that  probably  going  there  as  a 
stranger,  it  might  be  as  well  for  me  not  to  give  my  name,  for  them  to  be  calling 
me  all  over  the  town, 

4604.  You  took  the  name  of  Dav  is,  and  I  suppose  gave  that  name  at  the  inn 
where  you  were  staying  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I  gave  any  name  at  first. 

4605.  You  are  not  sure  about  it  ? — I  am  not  certain  that  I  did. 

4606.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not,  when  you  arrived  at  the  Turk's  Head, 
give  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  ?— No;  I  think  some  one  came  there  the 
same  night  and  asked  for  Mr.  Davis,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

4607.  Was  that  ajfter  you  had  given  the  name  of  Davis  yourself? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  gave  the  name  of  Davis  to  Mr.  Lates ;  if  there  was  any  name  given, 
it  might  have  been  by  the  waitress  the  next  morning. 

4608.  Was  that  after  you  had  assumed  the  name  of  Davis  ? — It  was.  I  do  not 
recollect  giving  any  name  there  at  all. 

4609.  Somebody  came  to  you,  you  say? — No,  I  think  some  one  came  after 
me. 

4610.  That  is,  inquiring  for  Mr.  Davis? — Yes. 

4611.  How  did  that  come  to  you? — I  asked  if  there  was  a  letter;  that  was 
how  it  was  in  the  first  place ;  I  asked  the  boots  to  go  up  to  the  post-office  and 
inquire  whether  there  was  a  letter  for  me. 

4612.  Whether  there  was  a  letter — with  what  name  I — The  name  of  Davis. 

4613.  A  letter  to  come  by  post  with  the  name  of  Davis  ? — ^Yes. 

'  4614.  Then  when  you  left  London  you  had  there  resolved  on  taking  the  name 
of  Davis,  and  directed  letters  to  be  addressed  to  you  by  that  name  in  Walsall  ? — 
No,  I  had  not 

4615.  Then  where  was  the  letter  to  come  from  ? — From  Birmingham 

4616.  Had  you  in  Birmingham  directed  letters  to  be  so  addressed  to  you? — 
No;  I  wrote  from  Walsall,  and  it  was  after  that  I  sent  up  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  letter.  , 

4617.  When  was  it  you  first  assumed  the  name  of  Davis? — The  first  night. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  landlord  of  the  inn  ever  knew  my  name.  I  do  not 
recollect  that  he  ever  asked  me  my  name.  I  am  quite  certain  he  never  asked  me 
piy  name, 

4618.  Will  you  venture  to  say  that  when  you  tpld  Mr.  Barnet  yon  proposed 
taking  the  name  of  Davis,  you  did  not  tell  him  you  had  given  that  name  at  the 
inn  ?— No ;  I  swear  I  had  not  given  the  name  of  Davis  there ;  for  the  very 
moment  I  arrived  at  Walsall,  I  did  not  stay  in  the  house  ten  minutes  before  I 
inquired  where  Mr.  Barnet  s  house  was.  I  had  not  given  my  name  before  tbat^ 
I  am  sure. 

4619.  You  are  sure  you  did  not  give  your  name  when  first  you  alighted  ? — No. 

4620.  Did  your  wife  know  you  uere  to  take  the  name  of  Davie?— No. 

•  4621.  Then  she  was  Mrs.  Patch  and  y-ou  were  Mr. Davis?— If  I  gave  my 
name,  of  course  they  would  call  her  by  the  same  name. 
219.  3c  4  4622.  How 
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Samuel  PakK         4622.  How  did  she  know  that  she  was  to  answer  to  the  name  of  Mrs.  Davis  ? 

■  — I  told  her  when  I  got  back. 

26  March  1841.        4623.  In  the  mean  time  she  would  answer  to  the  name  of  Patch  ? — If  she  was 
asked  the  question. 

4624.  Did  you  caution  her  before  you  went  out  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

4625.  You  left  it  to  chance  whether  she  was  to  answer  to  the  name  of  Patch  or 
not  ?— Yes. 

4626.  You  went  to  Mr.  Barnet  and  suggested  to  him  r — Yes,  in  the  private 
room. 

4627.  That  you  had  better  be  called  Davis  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

4628.  And  that  you  intended  to  take  the  name  of  Davis  ? — Yes. 

4629.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  saw  Mr.  Barnet?— It  was. 

4630.  Was  that  in  the  private  room? — Yes. 

4631.  Were  there  voters  there  at  the  time? — ^There  were  several  gentlemen  in 
the  room. 

4632.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this  was  a  private  conversation  in  that  room  ? — No, 
it  was  not ;  I  and  Mr.  Barnei  were  speaking  privately  together. 

4633.  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  speaking  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  any  per- 
sons in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

4634.  Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  persons  who  were  present  at  this  pri- 
vate conference  with  Mr.  Barnet  ? — Indeed  1  do  not  know  the  names  ;  but  I  will 
tell  you  Mr.  Windle  came  in  before  I  left.  I  was  there  some  little  time,  and  there 
were  several  strangers  that  I  do  not  know  I  have  ever  seen  since. 

4635.  There  were  a  number  of  strangers  there? — No,  not  a  number;  there 
were  two  or  three — the  number  may  be  three. 

4636.  What  was  the  number  ? — There  might  be  three  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

4637.  Were  there  three  in  the  room  at  the  time  you  came? — No,  not  at  the 
time  1  came,  for  I  followed  Mr.  Barnet  in. 

4638.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  whs  it  when  you  went  to  Mr.  Barnet? — In  the 
evening ;  it  was  after  seven  o'clock  probably :  when  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Barnet  on 
this  subject  it  was  between  nine  and  ten — it  was  after  Mr.  Wilkins  had  finished 
addressing  the  multitude. 

4639.  On  what  day  ?— On  Tuesday  the  26th  of  January. 

4640.  The  day  week  before  the  election  ? — Yes. 

4641.  What  did  you  state  to  Mr.  Barnet  at  that  interview? — I  do  not  know 
1       that  I  stated  any  thing  particular.     I  told  him  that,  not  hearing  any  thing  from 

him,  I  thought  I  would  come  down  and  see  whether  he  wanted  any  assistance. 

4642.  Was  that  all  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  thing  more  said  that 
evening.  I  asked  him  whether  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  him,  and  he  said  "  I  will 
see  you  in  the  morning." 

4643.  Did  you  say  at  all  what  had  induced  you  to  come  down? — I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  did,  any  more  than  to  assist  him. 

4644.  Did  you  mention  to  him  any  person  whom  you  had  seen  in  London 
previous  to  your  coming  down  ?— No. 

4645.  That  you  mean  to  swear? — Yes. 

4646.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not  say  you  had  seen  a  particular 
gentleman  in  London  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  uas  thought  better  you  should 
come  down  ? — No. 

4647.  Now,  in  order  to  recal  it  more  to  your  memory,  I  will  give  you  the  name 
of  the  gentleman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  state  to  Mr.  Barnet,  that 
you  had  come  down  about  the  election ;  that  it  had  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  ; 
that  you  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Bonham  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  was  thought 
better  you  should  come  down? — I  did  not. 

4648.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Bonham  ? 

—I  do.  rfc  11     .        1  .         L- 

4649.  Was  the  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Barnet  all  m  this  whisper, 
or  was  it  within  the  ear-shot  of  other  parties  ?— All  the  conversation  I  had  with  Mr. 
Barnet ;  he  came  to  me  in  the  commercial-room,  where  I  was  staying  to  see  him— • 
all  I  spoke  to  him  in  private  was  about  the  names ;  and  what  he  said  about  assist- 
ance, whether  it  was  in  the  presence  of  any  person  that  heard  it,  I  do  not  know. 

4650.  You  say  you  spoke  to  him  in  the  commercial-room  first;  what  passed 
en?— Mr.  Barnet  came  into  the  room;  I  told  the  waitress  to  say  where  I  was. 


then? 

and  he  came  down 
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4651.  You  gave  your  name? — I  sent  a  note;  I  said  there  was  a  person  waiting     SamudPaich. 
to  see  him.  — 

4652.  You  sent  a  note  from  the  commercial-room  ? — Yes,  ^6  March  1841. 

4653.  You  sent  a  note  to  say  you  were  waiting  ? — I  did. 

4654.  Did  Mr.  Barnet  come  down  ? — He  did. 

4655.  What  passed  in  that  room  when  he  came  down  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
any  thing  more  passed  in  that  room. 

4656.  Did  you  remove  into  any  other  room  ? — I  recollect  immediately  walking 
into  the  yard  and  up  into  the  assembly-room,  where  Mr.  Wilkins  was  addressing 
the  voters. 

4657.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Barnet  came  down  in  consequence  of  a 
note  from  you ;  that  nothing  passed ;  that  he  walked  out  one  way,  and  you 
another  ? — No ;  I  walked  with  him  :  I  asked  him  about  the  election.  ' 

4658.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  nothing  passed  about  the  object  for  which  you 
came  down  ? — No,  there  did  not ;  he  went  out  immediately,  and  I  went  out  with 
him,  talking  along  the  passage. 

4659.  Where  to  ? — To  get  out  inio  the  yard  to  get  up  into  the  assembly-room. 

4660.  When  you  were  going  into  the  assembly-room  did  any  thing  pass  ? — We 
were  talking  about  the  election. 

4661.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Barnet  why  you  came  down? — I  told  him  I  had  come 
down  to  see  whether  I  could  assist  him. 

4662.  Was  that  what  you  told  him  ? — ^To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was. 

4663.  Then  you  went  into  the  assembly-room  ? — Yes;  he  gave  me  a  card ;  I 
could  not  have  gone  in  without,  being  a  stranger. 

4664.  You  heard  Mr.  Wilkins  make  a  speech  there  ? — Yes. 

4665.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  room  ? — Till  the  meeting  was  over. 

4666.  That  does  not  give  me  any  information? — I  might  be  there  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

4667.  Then  you  went  with  him  into  the  private  room  ? — Yes;  he  said  it  was 
a  great  diflSculty  I  met  with  him,  for  he  was  up  with  the  gentleman,  in  the  orches- 
tra, I  should  say  it  was. 

4668.  When  he  came  out  of  the  assembly-room  you  followed  him  ? — Yes,  when 
he  came  out  of  the  assembly-room. 

4669.  You  followed  him  into  the  small  room  ? — Yes. 

4670.  In  that  way  you  obtained  an  interview  with  him  ? — Yes. 

4671.  Did  not  a  conversation  take  place  when  you  got  into  that  No.  10,  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Barnet? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  thing  further  than 
my  speaking  to  him  about  the  name,  and  he  said  he  would  see  me  in  the 
morning* 

4672.  Then  you  told  him  you  thought  it  best  to  take  the  name  of  Davis? — Yes; 
he  agreed  to  it ;  he  said  it  was  a  very  good  suggestion  of  mine. 

4673.  That  was  all  that  passed  between  you  ? — It  was,  that  evening,  no  more 
than  I  said  I  was  stopping  at  the  Turk  s  Head,  and  he  said  it  was  a  comfortable 
house. 

4674.  Was  there  any  body  present  when  that  passed  which  you  have  repeated? — 
Yes,  there  must  have  been  one  or  two ;  there  was  a  Mr.  Price  came  in,  but  we  were 
talking  in  the  room  privately  together. 

4675.  All  you  said  in  that  private  room  passed  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  other 
person  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  was  out  of  hearing. 

4676.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  that  ? — No,  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

4677.  You  are  quite  sure  nothing  passed  in  that  private  room  that  could  be 
heard  by  other  persons  ? — I  do  not  know ;  they  might  hear  him  say,  **  I  will  meet 
you  in  the  morning,"  or  something  of  that  kind ;  but  I  know  there  was  nothing 
they  could  hear  about  the  name. 

4678.  Did  you  see  him  again  in  the  morning? — I  saw  him  in  the  morning. 

4679.  About  what  time  ? — Between  1 1  and  12. 

4680.  Where?— At  the  George. 

4681.  In  which  room  ? — He  came  down-stairs ;  I  sent  for  him ;  he  said  he  was 
in  a  hurry  and  could  not  see  the  parties,  and  for  me  to  come  over  the  next 
morning. 

4682.  On  what  day  was  that?— That  was  on  the  Wednesday. 

4683.  You  sent  up  to  him? — Yes. 

4684.  Did  you  send  up  a  message  or  a  note  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  not 
send  a  note ;  I  will  not  be  certain  of  that. 
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Samuel  Patch.         4685.  You  are  quite  sure  you  saw  Mr.  Barnet  on  the  Wednesday,  in  conse- 
"■^r  quence  of  that  message,  whether  verbal  or  written? — Yes. 

«rch  1841.        4686.  Where  was  it  you  sent  the  message  from ;  from  which  room  ? — I  was  oa 

the  landing,  and  I  saw  Price,  and  told  him  to  tell  Mr.  Barnet  that  I  wanted  to 

see  him. 

4687.  It  was  a  verbal  message  then? — ^I  am  not  certain  whether  on  the  Wed- 
nesday I  sent  a  note  or  a  message. 

4688.  In  consequence  of  the  note  or  message  you  sent  to  Mr.  Barnet  you  saw 
him  on  the  Wednesday  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

4689.  What  did  he  say  at  that  meeting? — He  told  me  he  had  not  seen  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  that  I  had  better  call  the  next  morning. 

4690.  The  gentleman  or  gentlemen  ? — The  gentlemen  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

469 !•  Where  did  that  conversation  pass? — I  think  it  was  in  the  passage,  as  he 
was  going  out  into  the  street. 

4692.  Was  it  or  not  in  the  passage  ? — It  was. 

4693.  Did  you  see  him  at  all  again  that  day  ? — No. 

4694.  When  did  you  see  him  again  ? — The  next  day,  Thursday. 

4695.  The  next  day,  Thursday,  at  what  hour  ? — I  should  think  between  twelve 
and  one. 

4696.  Was  that  about  the  same  time  you  had  seen  him  on  the  Wednesday  ?— 
It  was  near  about  the  same  time,  I  think. 

4697.  That  was  Thursday  the  28th  ? — Yes. 

4698.  Did  you  send  up  to  Mr.  Barnet  on  that  occasion  ? — I  went  up  to  the 
private  committee-room  and  knocked  at  the  door ;  I  think  it  was  Price  opened  the 
door,  and  I  said  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Barnet,  if  he  was  disengaged. 

4699.  On  that  occasion  you  sent  neither  message  or  note  ?— No  more  than  that 
I  wanted  to  see  him. 

4700.  You  are  quite  clear  upon  that  point? — Yes,  I  am  quite  dear  upon  that 
poiut. 

4701 .  The  only  message  you  sent  that  day  was  knocking  at  the  door,  and  saying 
you  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Barnet? — Yes. 

4702.  Were  you  admitted  ? — Yes,  I  was  asked  to  walk  in. 

4703.  Who  were  there  ? — I  think  there  was  Mr.  Green  James  (I  found  out  his 
name  afterwards ;  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time),  and  some  other  gentleman. 

4704.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  give  us  the  names  of  any  other  per- 
sons?— I  am  sure  that  there  were  only  those  two  persons  in  the  room  at  the 
time. 

4705.  Did  Mr.  Price  go  out  ? — He  was  sent  out  for  something,  I  think. 

4706.  He  opened  the  door  to  you,  did  not  he  ? — Yes. 

4707.  Did  he  stay  in  or  go  out  when  you  went  in  ? — He  went  out  when  I  went 
into  the  room. 

4708.  Mr.  James  was  then  present,  and  the  only  person  present  besides  Mr. 
Barnet  and  yourself  ?— No,  there  was  some  other  gentleman  present,  but  I  do 
not  know  his  name ;  I  know  there  were  two  besides  Mr.  Barnet. 

4709.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  or  not  this  gentleman  was  called  Mr. 
Thomas  ? — I  do  not. 

4710.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  any  of  those  gentlemen  present  were 
called  Potter  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Potter. 

47 1 1 .  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  any  of  those  gentlemen  were  called 
Marklew  ? — Mr.  Marklew  might  have  been  there. 

4712.  Was  he  there? — I  cannot  pretend  to  swear  whether  he  was  or  not,  but 
I  think  it  probable  he  was  there ;  but  I  should  not  know  the  difference  between 
him  and  another  gentleman  that  is  very  much  like  him. 

4713.  It  was  either  Mr.  Marklew,  or  a  gentleman  very  much  like  him? — 
Yes. 

4714.  Were  there  also  two  others  present  ? — There  were,  Mr.  Barnet  and  three 
other  gentlemen. 

4715.  Were  there  not  five  gentlemen  besides  yourself;  Mr.  Barnet,  four  others 
and  yourself? — There  might  before  I  left  the  room,  but  not  when  I  went  in; 
decidedly  not* 

4716.  You  are  sure  there  were  not  more  than  four  persons,  besides  yourself, 
when  you  went  in  ? — There  were  four,,  with  myself. 

4717.  One  was  ^Ir.  James,  another  Mr.  Barnet  was  the  third  the  gentleman 

like 
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like  Mr.  Marklew  ? — It  might  have  been  Mr.  Marklew,  but  1  will  not  be  certain 
whether  it  was  he  or  not ;  I  have  seen  Mr.  Marklew  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  I 
cannot  be  sure  whether  it  was  he. 

4718.  Was  the  person  who  was  there  either  he  or  a  person  so  much  like  him  ? 
— I  think  it  is  likely  Mr.  Marklew  was  there ;  there  was  only  one  gentleman  sitting 
down  ;  he  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Bamet. 

4719.  Now,  will  you  give  us  the  precise  words,  as  far  as  you  recollect  them, 
which  passed  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Barnet? — ^Yes  ;  when  I  went  in,  Mr.  Bar- 
net  said  he  had  consulted  the  Finance  Committee,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  he 
could  not  give  me  a  retainer,  the  same  as  the  other  professional  gentlemen. 

4720.  Did  he  say  anything  more? — I  then  said  to  him,  "  My  services,  proba- 
bly, may  be  useful  to  you."  He  said,  '•  Yes,  they  may."  I  said,  "  Shall  I  stay  ?  " 
He  said,  "  Yes,  you  had  better,  during  the  election." 

4721.  Tell  us  the  words  he  used? — Those  were  the  words. 

4722.  That  you  might  be  useful  ? — Yes. 

4723.  And  that  you  were  to  stay,  or  you  had  better  stay  ? — He  said  he  would 
send  to  me  over  at  the  Turk's  Head,  when  he  wanted  me ;  therefore,  of  course, 
I  was  lo  stay. 

4724.  Did  he  send  to  the  Turk's  Head  ? — I  do  not  know ;  there  were  one  or 
two  parties  came  to  tell  me  that  I  was  to  come  over  to  the  Greorge ;  who  sent  them 
I  do  not  know. 

4725.  Did  Mr.  Barnet  ever,  upon  your  oath,  send  to  you  at  the  Turk's  Head  ? 
— Yes,  he  has  sent  lo  me  at  the  Turk's  Head ;  there  were  one  or  two  persons, 
during  my  absence,  came  to  the  Turk's  Head  to  inquire;  but  I  cannot  say  that 
Mr.  Bamet  sent,  unless  he  sent  by  note. 

4726.  Did  you  ever  have  any  communication  from  Mr.  Bamet,  except  about 
the  expenses,  when  you  wrote  to  ask  to  have  them  paid,  after  the  election ;  any 
message  or  note  from  him  ? — No,  I  had  no  note  from  him. 

4727.  Or  message? — That  I  cannot  say,  becanse  when  I  was  out  in  the  town 
parties  came  to  the  Turk  s  Head,  saying,  I  was  wanted  at  the  George  ;  I  can- 
not say  who  sent  them* 

4728.  Did  you  ever  receive  a  note  or  message  from  Mr.  Barnet  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  election,  or  till  after  you  addressed  him  on  the  subject  of 
your  expenses,  when  the  election  was  over? — After  my  return  from  Manchester 
I  went  to  the  assembly-room  on  the  day  of  nomination,  and  when  Mr.  Bamet  sent 
me  on  with  Marlow  over  to  the  New  Inn. 

4729.  We  have  heard  of  that  yesterday;  did  you  ever  receive  a  message  or  a 
note  from  Mr.  Barnet  during  the  whole  course  of  the  election? — I  had  no  note 
from  him  during  the  election. 

4730.  Had  you  any  message  from  him  during  the  election  ? — Not  distinctly 
from  him,  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  ;  if  1  was  out,  and  a  person  came  to  say  I  was 
^ranted  over  at  the  George,  I  cannot  tell  who  sent  him. 

4731.  You  can  tell  whether  you  received  a  message  from  him  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have ;  I  do  not  know  who  sent  from  the  George. 

4732.  You  mean  from  the  assembly-room,  with  a  hundred  people  in  it,  over  at 
the  George  ? — It  was  only  in  the  evening  they  were  assembled. 

4733'  1^0  yo^  mean  to  say  there  were  not  a  great  number  there  during  the  day  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  large  committee-room  the  people  were  walking  in  and  out  all  day 
long. 

4734.  Were  not  there  a  large  number  of  persons  in  that  room  all  day  long,  all 
persons  coming  in  and  out  as  they  pleased  ? — No  ;  no  persons  came  in  that  pleased ; 
there  were  persons  at  the  bottom  to  stop  their  coming  up. 

4735.  I  do  not  mean  enemies,  but  any  friends  of  Mr.  Gladstone  might  go  there? 
— ^Yes. 

4736.  You  had  a  message  from  the  George,  but  you  cannot  say  whether  it  came 
from  Mr.  Bamet  or  not  ? — Of  course,  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  came  from  Mr. 
Bamet,  unless  I  had  a  note  from  him. 

4737.  Have  you  stated  all  that  passed  between  Mr.  Barnet  and  yourself  at  the 
time  he  declined  to  give  you  a  retainer? — Yes. 

4738.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  slightest  advantage  of  you,  but  recollect  your- 
self?— That  is  all  I  recollect. 

4739.  Your  memory  has  been  called  to  this  previously  ? — No. 

4740.  Were  not  you  examined  ? — I  was  asked  some  questions  by  Mr.  Coppock 
after  I  was  subpoenaed. 
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Samuel  Patch.         4741.  And  you  gave  Mr.  Coppock  the  paper? — Yes. 

— — •  4742.  Did  Mr.  Coppock  come  to  you,  or  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Coppock  ? — A  party 

s6  March  1841.    called  at  my  house  on  two  or  three  occasions  before  I  was  subpoenaed ;  I  heard  that 
it  was  Mr.  Coppock's  clerk. 

4745.  Did  you  go  to  him? — No,  not  until  I  was  subpoenaed  ;  I  denied  myself 
till  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Barnet. 

4744.  We  will  come  to  that  presently,  but  attend  first  to  this  conversation  in 
the  inn  with  Mr.  Barnet,  when  he  declined  to  give  you  a  retainer ;  did  not  Mr. 
Bamet  say  to  you,  pointing  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  present,  "  These  are 
my  professional  brethren ;  there  are  five  of  us,  and  we  are  tolerably  strong ;  we 
think,  therefore,  we  shall  want  no  assistance,  and  I  have  spoken  to  the  Committee, 
and  they  do  not  want  any  help,  and  I  cannot  therefore  give  you  any  retainer*'  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  those  words. 

4745.  Will  you  take  upon  you  to  say  those  were  not  the  words  which  were 
used  ? — I  did  not  write  them  down ;  those  I  have  mentioned,  I  think,  were  the 
words  he  used  to  me  ;  as  to  professional  gentlemen,  there  were  not  five  in  the  room 
at  the  time  Mr.  Bamet  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject. 

4746.  You  will  swear  that  he  did  not  say,  pointing  to  the  gentlemen  in  the 
room,  "  These  are  my  professional  brethren ;  there  are  five  of  us  ?" — He  said  the 
professional  gentlemen,  not  pointing  to  them;  there  was  one  gentleman  sitting 
down,  and  there  were  two  others;  there  was  only  three ;  he  never  said  any  number 
whatever. 

4747.  Remember,  every  word  you  say  is  invaluable;  but  in  the  mean  time,  will 
you  say  whether  or  not  Mr.  Bamet  did  not  say,  "  These  are  my  professional  bre- 
thren,'' or  **  professional  gentlemen  with  me ;  there  are  five  of  us,  and  we  are 
tolerably  strong,"  or  words  to  that  eflfect? — I  do  not  recollect  his  mentioning  any 
number ;  he  spoke  of  professional  gentlemen. 

*  4748.  Did  he  say,  "These  are  the  professional  gentlemen  with  me  r" — ^Yes,  those 

were  the  words,  as  I  have  said  just  now. 

4749.  He  did  use  the  words,  "These  are  the  professional  gentlemen?" — ^Yes,  he 
stated  that  he  had  seen  the  Finance  Committee,  and  that  they  had  considered  that 
there  was  sufficient  professional  gentlemen  engaged,  and  he  was  very  sorry  he  could 
not  give  me  a  retainer. 

4750.  Did  he  say,  "  There  are  five  of  us,  and  we  are  tolerably  strong  r" — I  can- 
not recollect  those  words. 

4751.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  use  those  words? — I  cannot  swear  that  he 
did  not. 

4752.  Did  you  not  say  just  now  that  you  could  swear  he  did  not  use  those  words, 
for  there  were  not  five  in  the  room  r — There  were  not  five. 

4753.  Then  you  swear  he  did  not  say,  "  There  are  five,  and  we  are  tolerably 
strong  ?" — No,  not  mentioning  the  names  of  five,  or  the  number  of  five,  I  am 
sure. 

4754.  Did  you,  upon  Mr.  Barnet  having  declined  to  give  you  a  retainer,  say 
that  you  did  not  expect  any  thing  of  the  kind  ?— Not  to  my  recollection. 

4755.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  that? — No,  I  will  not. 

4756.  Did  you  expect  any  thing  of  the  kind  ? — Yes. 

4757.  Expect  what  ? — A  retainer  as  an  agent. 

4758.  Did  you  say  "  I  do  not  expect  any  thing  of  the  kind?''— No,  I  do  not 
recollect  saying  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

4759.  How  long  is  it  ago  ? — I  suppose  about  two  months. 

4760.  Remember  you  are  speaking  as  to  the  words  which  passed  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  you  do  not  remember  whether  you  said  so  or  not ;  is  that  your  answer  ? — 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  said  those  words. 

4761.  Do  you  remember  that  you  did  not  say  them  or  words  to  that  effect;  I 
am  not  to  be  thrown  over  on  a  syllable? — I  might  have  said  so,  but  I  cannot 
recollect  that  I  did. 

4762.  We  all  know  that  any  one  of  them  might  have  said  so  ? — A  man  cannot 
recollect  every  word  he  uses  in  a  conversation. 

4763.  Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  you  have  any  recollection  of  the 
subject  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  this  word  ? — I  say  I  have  no  recollection. 

4764.  Did  you  go  on  and  say  that  the  election  had  excited  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  and  you  would  willingly  stay  and  see  it? — No,  that  I  am  sure  I  did  not. 

4765.  Nor  any  words  to  that  effect?— No,  I  would  not  have  said  that;  when 
Mr.  Bamet  was  going  I  suggested  to  him  a  plan  which  he  said  was  a  very  good 
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one,  with  regard  to  the  division  of  the  place,  and  he  was  to  let  me  have  the  list      Samuel  Patch. 
afterwards.  — 

4766.  When  was  this? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  on  the  same  day,  I     26  March  18^1. 
know  it  was  after  the  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Barnet. 

4767.  It  was  after  the  conversation  that  you  suggested  this  plan  ? — I  will  not 
be  certain  whether  it  was  after  this  conversation  or  before,  that  I  suggested  the 
plan ;  he  told  me  that  day  he  would  send  over  the  list. 

4768.  You  have  told  us  of  only  one  interview  you  had  with  him  that  day ; 
were  you  with  him  a  second  time  ? — 1  stayed  there  some  time ;  I  dare  say  it  was 
after  the  conversation  I  had,  when  Mr.  Barnet  gave  me  the  answer  with  regard 
to  the  retainer ;  it  must  have  been,  for  I  stayed  there  a  long  while,  and  had  a  glass 
of  wine  and  a  sandwich. 

4769.  Then  is  that  the  conversation  which  took  place  afterwards  ? — 1  do  not 
know  that  I  did  not  suggest  that  the  first  night. 

4770.  You  first  of  sul  put  it  one  day,  and  when  that  does  not  suit,  you  put  it 
•back  to  another  ? — I  know  I  spoke  of  it  that  day ;  but  I  might  have  suggested 
it  before;  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Barnet  the  first  time  I  was  with  him ; 
I  cannot  say  all  that  passed. 

4771.  Will  you  venture  to  say  that  a  suggestion  of  that  kind  was  made  in  the 
first  conversation  ? — No,  I  will  not  venture  to  say  that  it  was  made  in  the  first 
conversation. 

4772.  I  ask  you  again,  did  you  not  say  you  would  willingly  stay  and  see  the 
election,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — I  might  have  said  so. 

4773.  Are  not  those  the  words  you  just  now  told  me  you  had  not  used  ? — No, 
I  have  not. 

4774.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  did  use  those  words? — I  do  not  think  I  did, 
I  mean  to  say,  at  that  time. 

4775.  I  will  taiie  it  any  way,  only  condescend  one  way  or  another ;  which  is  your 
present  inclination,  to  say  that  you  did  say  it,  or  that  you  did  not  say  it? — As 
for  every  word,  I  might  have  said  it,  though,  of  course,  1  cannot  recollect  every 
thing. 

4776.  Did  you  say  those  words  or  words  to  that  effect,  or  did  you  not ;  you  have 
said  it  both  ways,  now  I  wish  to  know  the  last  time? — I  did  not  understand  the 
last  question ;  I  did  not  know  you  were  referring  to  that  day  ;  I  might  have  said 
It  at  another  time. 

4777.  Did  you  say  you  would  willingly  stay  and  see  the  election,  or  words  to 
that  effect?— I  might  have  said  so  to  any  other  person. 

4778.  Did  you  say  so  to  Mr.  Barnet? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  said  so  to 
Mr.  Barnet 

4779.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?— It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

4780.  Did  you  say  you  had  brought  your  lady  down  for  a  trip  ? — I  might 
have  said  that. 

4781.  Did  you  ? — She  came  down  with  me,  that  is  certain. 

4782.  That  is  not  the  question ;  did  you  say  at  this  interview  with  Mr.  Barnet 
that  you  would  willingly  stay  to  see  the  election ;  that  you  had  brought  your  lady 
down  for  a  trip,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — I  might  have  said  so. 

4783.  Did  you  or  not ;  you  had  forgotten  that  conversation  till  your  memory 
was  recalled  to  it  by  me  ;  come,  out  with  it  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  did  say  so ; 
I  have  no  recollection  that  I  said  I  had  brought  my  lady  down  for  a  trip  ;  you 
ask  me  to  swear  a  thing  I  am  not  certain  of,  and  I  will  not. 

4784.  Did  you  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  or  did  you  not,  say  those  words, 
or  words  to  that  effect,  to  Mr.  Barnet  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  any  thing 
of  the  kind. 

4785.  \^'ill  you  undertake  to  swear  you  did  not? — I  will  not. 

4786.  Were  they  words  you  might  have  said  or  not  ? — That  is  the  way  you 
are  for  drawing  me  in  again. 

4787.  Are  you  not  certain  whether  you  did  or  not  ? — I  am  not  certain  whether 
I  did  or  did  not. 

4788.  Did  you  ever  give  a  reason  for  having  brought  your  wife  to  any  person 
at  Walsall  ? — Not  that  1  am  aware  of. 

4789.  Did  you  ever  give  any  reason  to  Mr.  Busst  for  your  having  brought 
your  wife  down  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4790.  Did  you  ever  say  to  a  person,  no  matter  whom,  at  Walsall,  that  you 
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had  brought  your  wife  down  for  the  purpose  of  bribing,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? 
— No. 

4791.  That  you  swear? — I  am  certain  I  did  not. 

4792.  Because  those  things  were  conveniently  done  by  a  female  or  a  woman  ? 

No,  I  am  sure  I  did  not. 

4793.  That  you  swear? — Yes,  I  do. 

4794.  Did  you  ever  say  that  to  Marlow  or  to  Marlow's  wife  ? — No. 
4795-  Nor  to  any  other  person  ? — No. 

4796.  Did  you  go  back  to  the  Turk's  Head  after  this  conversation  with  Mr. 
Barnet? — I  think  I  did  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  went  back  immediately;  I 
think  I  met  Mr.  VVilkins,  and  had  a  walk  with  him. 

4797.  Is  Mr.  Wilkins  an  acquaintance  of  yours?— I  met  him  here  in  London 
on  one  occasion. 

4798.  About  some  Election  Committee? — Yes. 

4799.  The  Wigan  Election? — Yes. 

4800.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Wilkins  you  were  sent  down  to  Walsall  by  the  Carlton 
Club,  with  unlimited  funds  ? — ^No. 

4801.  Nor  any  words  to  that  effect  ? — No,  nor  any  words  to  that  effect. 

4802.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  Mr.  Barnet  for  a  list  of  doubtful  voters  during 
the  time  you  were  at  Walsall? — That  was  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you  just  now, 
that  I  spoke  to  him  v/ith  regard  to  making  out  a  list. 

4803.  Will  you  give  me  an  answer  first,  and  the  explanation  afterwards? — 1 
did  apply. 

4804.  Did  Mr.  Barnet  ever  give  you  that  list? — No,  I  had  no  list  from  him. 

4805.  Did  you  apply  once  or  repeatedly  to  Mr.  Barnet  for  a  list  of  doubtful 
voters? — I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  list  in  the  way  in  which  he  divided  the  town,^ 
so  that  they  might  make  arrangements  in  their  committees  for  so  many  parties  to 
look  after  the  doubtful  voters,  and  also  those  of  the  neutrals. 

4806.  Did  you  apply  repeatedly  to  Mr.  Barnet  for  such  a  list? — No;  I  sug- 
gested to  have  the  list,  and  Mr.  Barnet  said  I  should  have  it ;  I  think  I  asked 
him  when  that  list  should  come. 

.    4807.  Did  he  ever  send  it  you  ? — ^No. 

4808.  Did  you  ever  blame  him  for  not  having  given  it  to  you,  after  the  election 
was  over  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  any  thing  to  him  about  it. 

4809.  Did  you  ever  find  fault  with  him  for  not  having  given  you  the  list  of 
doubtful  men  before  the  election  was  over,  for  that  if  he  had,  the  majority  would 
have  been  larger,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

4810.  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  hour  at  which  you  took  Marlow  to  the  New 
Inn,  or  saw  Mr.  Barnet  to  tell  him  you  had  got  Marlow  at  the  New  Inn,  wa&  II 
o  clock  ? — I.  will  not  be  quite  certain ;  it  must  have  been  about  1 1. 

4811.  Was  that  the  time  you  saw  Mr.  Barnet  to  tell  him  you  had  Marlow 
locked  up  at  the  inn  ? — I  saw  Marlow  first  at  the  George  Inn;  I  did  not  know 
Marlow  was  the  name  till  it  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Barnet,  in  the  George  Inn; 
Mr.  Jesson  said  "  Here  is  Marlow." 

4812.  Where  was  this  ? — At  the  George  Inn. 

48 1 3.  In  what  room  ? — In  the  new  room  they  had  gone  into,  not  in  the  assem- 
bly-room. 

4814.  Was  it  in  No.  10? — No;  No.  10  is  a  small  room;  it  was  in  the  new 
room  at  the  inn» 

4815.  In  what  room  was  this? — I  think  you  went  along  the  passage  leadings 
from  the  small  room ;  I  could  find  out  the  room  if  I  was  in  the  house. 

4816.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  room? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
looked  at  the  number. 

4817.  There  are  numbers  on  all  the  rooms,  are  there  not? — ^Yes. 

481 8.  Were  you  up-stairs  ? — It  was  up-stairs. 

4819.  Was  it  on  the  same  floor  as  No.  10? — ^^Yes. 

4820.  Was  it  in  the  same  passage  as  No.  10?— No,  it  was  not  in  the  same 
passage. 

4821.  In  this  room  you  saw  Mr.  Barnet? — When  I  went,  there  was  Mr. 
Jesson  and  Marlow  and  Mr.  Barnet. 

4822.  What  took  you  into  the  room? — I  went  there  to  see  Mr.  Barnet,  to 
tell  him  with  regard  to  Nightingale,  or  to  ask  him  the  question  if  he  had  been 
there. 

4823.  Did 
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4823.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Barnet  whether  Nightingale  had  been  there? — I  did  ;      Samuel  Patch. 
I  asked  him  whether  be  bad  seen  him.  —_-. — 

4824.  Whom  do  you  mean? — Nightingale.  26  March  1841. 

4825.  This  was  at  1 1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  nomination  f — Yes. 

4826.  Who  was  in  the  room  when  you  went  in  ? — Jesson  and  Marlow  and  Mr. 
Barnet ;  the  other  gentlemen  were  gone  up  to  the  nomination. 

4S27.  Marlow  was  there  ? — Yes. 

4828.  What  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Barnet  then? — I  merely  asked  bim 
when  I  went  in,  "  Have  you  seen  Nightingale  ?*'  he  said  "  No,  I  have  not  seen 
bim,  but  I  have  given  bim  a  ticket  f6r  bim  to  go  on  the  hustings  ;"  Mr.  Jesson 
said,  ''  Here  is  Marlow  going,  there  must  be  somebody  to  take  care  of  him  ;"  and 
Mr.  Barnet  said,  "Here  is  Mr.  Patch  will  take  care  of  bim,  and  take  bim  to  the 
New  Inn." 

4829.  Was  Marlow  within  reach  when  tbis  was  said? — No. 

4830.  Was  he  sober  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  he  was  sober  then. 

4831.  Then  at  eleven  o'clock  you  took  him? — Yes. 

4832.  You  took  him  to  the  New  Inn  and  locked  him  up? — I  took  him  over 
first,  and  then  I  thought  I  had  better  go  back  for  further  directions. 

4833.  Did  you  lock  bim  up  ? — No,  I  did  not  the  first  time;  I  thought  I  bad 
better  go  back  to  see  Mr.  Barnet,  to  know  what  was  to  be  done,  for  he  said  at 
first  he  would  not  stop  there  for  any  body,  and  be  came  out,  and  tben  be  was  got 
back  again ;  Mr.  Barnet  said,  "  You  bad  better  take  care  of  bim,  and  any 
others  I  may  send  over."    I  said,  **  Wbat  shall  I  give  them?  " 

4834.  When  you  got  Marlow  over  there  be  would  not  stay  ? — Not  at  first. 

4835.  Tlierefore  you  left  bim? — I  left  bim  in  the  care  of  a  person  who  was 
there,   but  be  got  away  from  bim. 

4836.  Who  was  the  person  in  wbose  care  you  left  him? — It  was  a  person  that 
was  there,  but  I  did  not  know  bim ;  be  said,  "  I  am  directed  to  remain  here ;"  he 
was  a  waiter  employed  for  the  day,  I  believe. 

4837.  Did  you  leave  bim  in  the  bands  of  the  waiter^ — He  was  not  a  regular 
waiter :  he  was  merelv  to  wait  on  that  room. 

4838.  Did  you  leave  bim  in  the  hands  of  a  man  employed  as  a  waiter  in  that 
room  on  that  day  ? — Yes. 

4839.  What  was  that  man's  name  ? — I  do  not  know  bis  name  ;  but  be  got  away 
from  him  and  got  out,  and  when  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Barnet,  be  said,  ^'  There 
is  Marlow  out  again." 

4840.  You  went  over  and  asked  Mr.  Barnet  what  you  were  to  do  ? — Yes, 
I  did. 

4841.  That  is  interview  the  second  on  that  day  ? — Yes. 

4842.  Who  was  in  the  room  with  Mr.  Barnet?—  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
body  but  Mr.  Jesson. 

4843.  Mr.  Jesson  was  there  ? — Yes,  be  was  present,  for  I  called  Mr.  Barnet 
up  to  the  door. 

4844.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  conversation  passed  so  as  not  to  be  heard 
by  Mr.  Jesson  ? — 1  do  not  think  Mr.  Jesson  beard  it. 

4845.  But  you  called  Mr.  Barnet  to  the  door  ? — Yes. 

4846.  That  Mr.  Jesson  must  have  beard  ? — Whether  Mr.  Jesson  was  sitting 
down  or  looking  out  at  the  window  I  cannot  say. 

4847.  Must  Mr.  Jesson  have  seen  it? — Yes,  be  must  have  seen  me  in  the 
room. 

4848.  Must  he  have  seen  you  talking  to  Mr,  Barnet  at  the  door  at  the  time 
when  be  was  in  the  room  with  you  ? — Of  course  he  could  have  seen  me  speaking 
to  him. 

4849.  You  say  Mr.  Barnet  directed  you  to  take  Marlow  back,  or  to  go  back 
to  him  ?— I  say  this ;  that  I  said,  "  Here  is  Murlow  out  again."  I  think  Mr.  Jesson 
was  looking  out  of  window,  and  said,  "  Here  is  Marlow  again."  I  said  I  had  left 
him  with  a  person  who  would  not  allow  bim  to  go  out  I  said  then,  "  What  am  I 
to  do  with  bim  ;  be  is  a  singular  sort  of  man  ? "  and  Mr.  Barnet  said  he  left  me 
to  my  own  discretion,  to  give  bim  what  I  pleased,  and  there  would  be  others  sent 
over  to  me.    I  never  went  out  of  the  bouse  after  that. 

4850.  Wbat  room  was  that  in  ? — The  same  room  I  am  speaking  of,  that  I  named 
before. 

4851.  Let  us  know  more  about  this  room ;  it  is  not  the  assembly-room  ? — Xo. 
^852.  It  is  not  No.  10  ?— No. 
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Samuel  Patch.  4853.  But  it  is  another  room  on  the  same  floor? — Yes. 

'  4854.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  doors  there  are  between  that  and  the  door 

ti6  March  1841.     Qf  jJq   jq  ?  _I  think  you  go  round  a  passage  away  from  No.  10  to  it,  but  I  cannot 
tell,  because  there  are  two  staircases  you  may  go  up. 

4855.  Was  that  what  ihey  call  the  dining-room? — I  do  not  know,  for  I  never 
dined  there* 

4856.  You  say  it  was  a  large  room  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

4857.  How  large? — A  great  number  could  dine  there ;  no  doubt  it  might  be 
called  a  dining-room. 

4858.  Can  you  give  us  any  notion  of  the  length  of  the  room? — ^^It  might  be 
long  as  this,  or  longer,  probably. 

4859.  Do  you  mean  from  the  fire-place  to  the  window  ? — Yes. . 

4860.  Not  as  broad,  is  it? — No,  1  do  not  think  it  is. 

4861.  Canyon  say  it  is  as  long,  or  longer? — It  as  long,  I  should  say. 

4862.  Where  was  Marlow? — ^Just  inside  the  door. 

4863.  I  speak  of  the  second  time  ? — I  know  Mr.  Jesson  said  he  was  out;  he 
said,  **  You  have  let  Marlow  go."  I  heard  those  expressions  made  use  of,  then 
I  immediately  left. 

4864.  Where  did  you  find  Marlow? — When  I  got  back  to  the  inn  I  found  he 
had  returned  with  some  man. 

4865.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  saw  Marlow  out? — I  never  saw  him  out^ 

4866.  Do  you  remember  what  were  the  words  Mr.  Jesson  used  when  he  looked 
out  of  the  window  ?---No,  I  do  not;  I  recollect  he  said  Marlow  was  out,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  more  particularly. 

4867.  Did  he  say  that  he  was  out  in  the  square  or  street,  or  any  thing  of  that 
sort  ? — No,  for  I  do  not  know  which  way  this  window  looks,  whether  into  the 
square  or  the  street. 

4868.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  the  window  looked  into  the  square  or  the 
yard,  probably  r — No,  I  do  not. 

4869.  You  say  you  ordered  some  wine  ? — Yes. 

4870.  How  much  ?  —Two  bottles ;  that  is,  I  ordered  one  up  at  first ;  I  ordered 
two  bpttles  of  my  own  ordering,  that  was  all  I  ordered. 

487 1 .  You  ordered  one  first  and  one  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

4872.  How  long  after  the  first  would  the  second  come;  you  would  not  be  long 
in  disposing  of  one  ? — No. 

4873.  How  long? — I  should  say  in  about  half  an  hour,  or  l^s. 

4874.  In  about  half  an  hour  you  ordered  the  second  bottle  ? — Yes. 

4875.  Was  that  all  you  ordered? — Yes. 

4876.  That  is  all  you  ordered  ? — ^Yes. 

4877.  During  that  day  or  night  ?-^I  might  have  ordered  something  else  in  the 
evening  probably,  but  not  in  the  first  commencement. 

4878.  You  did  in  the  course  of  the  evening  order  a  great  deal  more  ? — I  might 
below,  but  not  in  the  room,  for  the  parties  asked  for  what  they  wanted,  and  it  was 
brought  to  them. 

4879.  Did  you  in  the  course  of  that  day  and  night  order  more  ? — Yes,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

4880.  A  great  deal  more,  did  not  you  ?— ^Why,  yes,  I  might. 

4881.  Did  you  or  did  you  not?— I  did  not  order  a  very  great  deal  myself^ 
I  know. 

4882.  I  mean  for  the  parties  who  were  in  this  room  with  you  ? — Yes,  in  the 
evening. 

4883.  In  this  room  where  you  presided  ? — I  did  not  preside,  Mr.  Dixonr 
presided. 

4884.  Well,  at  all  events,  you  vvere  the  presiding  deity,  were  not  you  ;  you 
managed  the  things? — Yes. 

4885.  You  were  managing  the  room  ? — Yes,  I  had  the  keys  of  the  room. 

4886.  You  had  them  in  your  pocket  ? — I  had  the  keys  of  the  lower  doors  in  my 
pocket }  there  were  two  doors  in  the  room. 

4887.  Do  you  mean  to  say  one  door  was  locked  and  the  other  was  open  ? — The 
door  going  out  into  the  yard  was  locked. 

4888.  Did  you  not  order  the  liquor  in  this  room  ? — ^Yes,  until  other  parties  came, 
un  il  Busst  came,  then  he  ordered. 

4889.  You  ordered  only  two  bottles  ? — Not  at  the  commencement,  I  did  not. 

4890.  Where  did  you  see  the  others  you  talk  of,  who  had  things? — You  go 
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direct  into  the  kitchen  ;  there  were  a  great  many  voters  there,  and  no  doubt  they 
ordered  a  good  many  things  down  there, 

4891 .  Did  you  order  any  more  in  that  room  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  ordered ; 
I  ordered  something  to  eat  in  that  room,  but  I  do  not  know,  with  regard  to  drink, 
whether  I  did  or  did  not. 

4892.  Did  you  order  more  than  the  two  bottles  you  have  now  spoken  of  in  that 
room  ? — Not  in  the  inner  room,  I  know. 

4893.  Did  you  in  the  outer  room  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  certain  I  did,  but  not  in  the 
inner  room. 

4894.  How  came  you  to  order  in  the  outer  room,  if  you  did  not  in  the  inner 
room  ? — If  a  party  came  to  me  and  said  *^  I  want  something  to  drink,  am  I  to 
have  it  ?"  I  said  "  Yes,"  then  the  waiter  brought  it  up. 

4895.  You  have  given  us  an  account  yesterday  that  you  only  called  for  a  single 
bottle  of  wine,  and  did  not  call  for  any  thing  afterwards  ? — ^i  es ;  at  the  time  I 
took  Marlow  in  first,  I  only  ordered  one  bottle  of  wine. 

4896.  Did  not  you  say  this,  "I  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine  when  I  first  went  in  ; 
that  was  supplied  ;  I  never  called  for  any  thing  else  afterwards"  ? — I  was  speaking 
as  to  the  room  where  Marlow  was. 

4897.  Now  we  have  got  a  second  bottle  of  wine  in  the  room  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  saw  the  waiter  in  that  room  when  I  first  went  in ;  I  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine 
on  the  waiter^s  coming. 

4898.  You  have  told  us  you  ordered  another  bottle  in  half  an  hour  after- 
wards ?— That  was  ordered  in  another  part  of  the  house,  it  was  not  ordered  in  that 
room  ;  I  told  him  to  take  up  another  bottle. 

4899.  Where  to? — To  that  room. 

4900.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  order  it  for  that  room? — No,  for  the 
reporters,  who  took  a  share  of  that  second  bottle,  were  out  in  the  other  room, 
because  they  could  not  write  in  that  room. 

490 1 .  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that,  because  you  ordered  a  second  bottle,  and 
part  of  that  was  drunk  by  the  reporters,  you  meant  that  yesterday  when  you  swore 
**  I  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine  when  I  first  went  in  ;  that  was  supplied  ;  I  never 
called  for  any  thing  else  afterwanls"  ? — Not  in  that  room ;  I  believe  that  there  was 
more,  but  I  was  asked  what  I  ordered ;  I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  quantity 
I  ordered,  but  I  know  my  orders  were  very  limited  indeed  ;  the  people  called  for 
what  they  wanted,  and  they  had  it ;  it  was  not  by  my  order ;  wnatever  they 
wanted  they  called  for. 

4902.  You  were  asked  "  How  many  voters  had  you  in  the  room  in  the  evening?" 
you  answered,  "  I  dare  say  I  had  20  or  30,  or  there  might  be  more."  "  Did  you 
supply  them  with  whatever  they  wanted"  ?  you  say,  **  I  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine 
when  I  first  went  in ;  that  was  supplied  ;  I  never  called  for  any  thing  else  after- 
wards ;  they  called  for  what  they  wished"? — In  the  evening  I  never  called  for  a  single 
thing,  with  the  exception  of  what  I  paid  myself,  that  was  for  two  or  three  females 
who  came  for  parties ;  I  said  they  could  not  see  the  parties ;  and  I  asked  them 
what  they  would  have,  and  I  paid  for  that  myself. 

4903.  Did  not  the  second  bottle  you  have  referred  to  go  into  that  room? — I 
will  not  be  quite  certain  whether  it  went  into  the  inner  room  or  the  outer  room, 
for  the  doors  were  closed. 

4904.  You  ordered  it  as  soon  as  the  first  was  exhausted  r — Marlow  drank 
the  first  bottle  himself;  I  do  not  think  the  reporters  touched  that. 

4905.  You  have  told  me  you  ordered  the  second  bottle  when  the  first  was 
exhausted  ;  did  you  or  not  tell  me  that  you  ordered  the  second  bottle  when  the 
first  was  exhausted  ? — ^Yes,  I  dare  say  I  did  say  so. 

4906.  Did  you  not  say  that  was  in  about  half  an  hour? — I  dare  say  he  was 
half  an  hour  finishing  it. 

4907.  Have  you  or  not  said,  that  you  ordered  the  second  bottle  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  empty  bottle? — Yes ;  but  then  Mr.  Marlow  called  for  brandy  and 
water,  and  had  it ;  therefore  as  he  was  the  only  person  at  that  time  in  the  room,, 
the  reporters  had  this  other  bottle ;  I  did  not  order  it  for  him. 

4908.  Did  you  order  that  for  the  reporters  ? — I  did. 

4909.  Were  the  reporters  in  the  same  room  with  you  and  Marlow? — At  first 
they  were,  but  they  went  out. 

4910.  In  which  room  was  that? — ^In  the  inner  room. 

491 1.  When  did  they  go  out  ? — They  went  out  because  Marlow  kicked  up  such 
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Samuel  Patch.     ^  noise,  they  could  not  write ;  he  kept  talking,  and  they  went  out  into  the  outer 

-  room. 

26  March  1841.        4912.  Was  that  the  same  time  when  you  took  Mario w  there? — ^They^vere  in 
that  room  when  I  first  took  him  there. 

4913.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  they  were  writing? — Yes,  they  were 
writing  an  account  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  ;  but  these  persons  went  to  the  inn,  and  wrote  a  certain  portion  to 
send  up  for  the  evening  papers. 

4914.  They  were  reporting  the  proceedings? — They  were  writing  out  the 
previous  part  of  the  meeting ;  there  were  parties  up  at  the  hustings  sending  down> 
and  the  other  parties  were  tnere  writing  it  out 

4915.  This  was  before  the  proceedings  at  the  nomination  were  over,  then? 
—Yes. 

4916.  Were  they  reporters  for  the  London  papers? — ^Yes;  but  not  sent  down 
from  London,  I  think. 

49 1 7.  You  ordered  this  bottle  of  wine  for  them  ? — I  did  ;  it  was  by  their  direc- 
tion ;  they  were  so  very  cold  ;  I  was  going  down-stairs ;  they  said,  **  As  you  are 
going  down-stairs,  will  you  order  a  bottle  of  wine  for  us  ?" 

4918.  You  ordered  it  for  them? — Yes. 

4919.  Did  you  ask  them  to  put  in  any  paragraph  into  their  report — "The 
greatest  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Patch  for  the  extreme  ability  which  he  manifested 
throughout  the  whole  contest,  and  for  the  zealous  indefatigability  with  which  he 
furthered  the  interests  of  the  Conservative  party ;  the  result  of  the  contest  has 
proved  most  triumphant,  but  the  conflict  itself  has  been  severe  in  the  extreme  ; 
so  determined  has  been  the  radical  party,  that  not  only  have  individuals  personi- 
fied dead  voters,  but  every  species  of  intimidation,  bribery  and  violence  has  been 
exercised.  The  military  remain  in  the  town,  and  the  effect  has  hitherto  been  the 
preservation  of  the  peace."  Did  you  get  the  reporters  to  put  in  that  paragraph 
about  Mr.  Patch  ? — I  take  my  solemn  oath  I  did  not. 

4920  But  you  gave  them  a  bottle  of  wine? — Yes,  but  they  paid  for  their 
own  wine. 

4921.  Were  there  any  other  persons  in  Walsall  you  applied  to,  as  being  em* 
powered  to  give  you  a  retainer? — No. 

4922.  You  never  applied  to  anybody? — What  do  you  mean  by  anybody  ? 
I  have  spoken  to  the  friends  of  the  party. 

4923.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  friends  of  the  party  ? — I  have  spoken  to  the 
iriends  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

4924.  You  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Gladstone? — No,  not  during  the  election. 

4925.  In  the  evening  you  say  you  gave  very  limited  orders  ? — I  had  the  people 
help^  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  ordered  but  very  little ;  there  were  Wood's  friends, 
he  asked  me  whether  he  should  not  have  sometning  to  eat;  I  spoke  to  the  party. 

4926.  What  party? — I  spoke  to  Kilner's  party. 

4927.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  Kilner's  party ? — The  persons  employed;  the 
cook,  for  instance,  whether  they  could  not  let  those  men  have  something  to  eat ; 
they  were  going  on  during  the  whole  of  the  night. 

4928.  Were  you  not  in  the  bar  of  that  inn  almost  the  whole  of  that  night  giving 
orders  for  drink  ? — No,  I  was  not  in  the  bar,  nor  continually  giving  orders  the 
whole  of  the  night. 

4929.  Were  you  in  the  room  that  night  giving  profuse  orders  for  drink  ? — No. 

4930.  We  may  differ  about  profuse  ;  did  you  not  order  very  considerable  quan- 
tities of  drink  in  the  course  of  that  night  ? — No,  I  did  not  considerable  quantities  ; 
they  came  from  the  long  room  and  said,  "There  is  more  wanted  up-stairs ;"  I  might 
say  the  parties  up-stairs  wanted  more  to  drink ;  I  might  say  "  They  want 
more,"  but  it  was  not  by  my  order  it  was  given. 

4931.  Did  you,  to  a  great  extent  in  the  course  of  the  night,  give  this  gentle 
himt,  that  liquor  was  wanted  up-stairs  ? — I  might,  probably,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions,, but  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  more.  I  might  have  said  so,  perhaps,  three 
times,   but  I  do  not  think  I  did  more,  unless  it  was  what  I  paid  for. 

4932.  Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  you  did  not  more  than  twice  in 
the  course  of  that  evening  and  night  give  any  orders  for  wine  to  go  up-stairs, 
or  liquors  of  that  kind  ? — They  did  not  want  any  orders ;  there  was  plenty  in  the 
outer  room  that  would  be  taken  in  when  it  was  wanted. 

4933'  I  ^^  asking  you  whether  you  did  not,  a  vast  number  of  times  more 
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'Yes;  because  I  saw  him  in  the 


han  twice,  desire  liquor  to  be  taken  up-stairs  to  the  parties  in  the   room  above      Samuel  Patch. 

stairs  ? — I  tell  you  I  am  certain  I  did,  more  than  three  times.  

4934*  What  quantity  ? — ^That  I  cannot  say,  as  to  the  amount.  a6  March  1841- 

4935-  Was  it  three  dozen  or  not? — No. 

4936.  Was  it  three  bottles? — Probably  it  was;  there  was  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
I  think  ;  I  gave  an  order  for  that ;  I  think  there  was  a  bottle  sent  up. 

4937.  Will  you  swear  that  all  your  orders  and  directions  fell  under  half  a 
dozen  in  any  part  of  the  hoose  that  night? — ^Yes,  I  am  sure  of  that. 

4938.  You  say  you  never  saw  Mr.  Gladstone? — I  never  said  I  did  not  see 
him ;  I  did  not  speak  to  him. 

4939.  Did  you  ever  go  to  him  ? — Not  since  the  election. 

4940.  Before  the  election  ? — I  went  into  his  room  the  night  before  the 
election. 

4941.  Did  you  go  to  him  ? — Yes. 

4942.  Inhisro6m? — ^Yes. 

4943.  The  night  before  the  election  ? — Yes :  there  was  a  gentleman  there. 

4944.  Had  you  spoken  to  Mr.  Gladstone  before  that  time? — No. 

4945.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Gladstone  to  speak  to  him  before  that  time ;  had 
you  ever  been  introduced  to  him  ? — No. 

4946.  You  never  were  in  a  room  with  him  ?- 
assembly-room  addressing  the  people. 

4947.  You  had  never  been  in  a  room  with  him  except  in  the  general  room 
belonging  to  the  party  ? — No. 

4948.  Did  you  see  any  person  in  that  room  with  Mr.  Gladstone  when  you 
went  there  ? — Yes. 

4949.  Do  you  know  who  that  gentleman  was? — No ;  he  was  some  gentleautn 
of  Liverpool,  I  understood,  for  he  came  up  with  me  in  the  same  train. 

4950.  Did  you  happen  to  know  that  it  was  a  Mr.  Grant  of  Liverpool  ? — I  do 
not  know  his  name,  but  he  came  up  by  the  same  train  in  which  I  was,  when  I 
came  from  Manchester. 

4951.  You  say  you  had  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  addressing  the  electors  in  the 
assembly-room ;  when  was  that  r — It  was  on  the  Thursday  night  prior  to  the 
election. 

4952.  Was  that  the  only  occasion  when  he  addressed  them?— That  I  heard  ; 
I  heard  him  on  the  day  of  the  election,  and  after  the  election. 

4953.  In  that  room  ? — Yes. 

4954.  You  heard  him  speak  on  the  Thursday  evening,  was  it  ? — Yes. 

4955.  And  on  the  Tuesday  evening  after  the  election  ? — Yes,  just  at  the  close 
of  the  poll. 

4956.  When  you  went  to  him  to  his  private  room,  the  night  before  the  election, 
you  saw  this  gentleman  from  Liverpool  with  him  ? — Yes. 

4957.  For  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  that  occasion? — I 
went  to  say»  I  think,  that  some  of  the  Committee  were  not  attentive  to  their  duty, 
and  I  went  after  hearing  that  several  parties  had  come  to  say  there  was  bribery 
going  on  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith. 

4958.  Did  you  go  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  that? — I  said,  I  thought  if 
that  was  the  case,  th^  would  get  a  great  many  doubtful  voters,  and  it  was  proper 
that  something  should  be  done,  that  they  shoidd  be  looked  after,  or  words  to  that 
^ect.     ' 

4959-  When  you  went  in,  what  became  of  Mr.  Gladstone?— He  went  out  of 
the  room  in  a  moment 

4960.  Thb  other  gentleman  remained  in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

4961.  You  then  proceeded  to  tell  your  story  to  the  other  gentleman  ? — Yes. 

4962.  Did  you  say  they  were  giving,  as  I  understand  you,  money  largely  on 
the  other  side ;  was  that  what  you  said  ? — ^Yes,  I  said  I  had  heard  so. 

4963.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  your  saying  so  is  any  evidence  of 
the  fact,  God  forbid !  but  did  you  proceed  to  say  that  the  same  thing  must  be 
done  on  this  side  ? — I  might  have  said  so. 

4964.  Did  you  say  so? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did  say  so,  but  I  said  "  Some- 
thing must  be  done." 

4965.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  consider  bribery  so  trivial  a  thing,  that  you 
cannot  remember  whether  you  suggested  the  necessity  of  its  being  committed  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — I  said,  '*  Something  must  be  done." 

219.  z  2  4966.  What 
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Samuel  Patch.  4966.  What  did  you  mean  by  that?— That  more  attention  must  be  paid  ;  and 

-  ^^  he  said  he  would  go  and  speak  to  Mr.  Barnet  on  the  subject  I  complained  of, 

i26  March  1841.    the  inattention  of  the  parties. 

4967.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  suggest  the  necessity  of  bribery  being 
made  use  of  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone^  because  it  was  made  use  of  on  the 
other  side?. — No,  I  did  not  use  the  word  bribery  ;  Mario w  said,  "  I  can  get  15/. 
on  the  other  side ;  and,"  he  said,  "  money  is  an  object  to  me." 

4968.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  say  to  this  gentleman  who  remained  in  the  room, 
Mr.  Gladstone  quitting  it  to  go  to  Mr.  Barnet,  that  something  must  be  done,  that 
the  same  thing  must  be  done  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  was  done  by 
them,  and  that  500/.  spent  judiciously  would  secure  the  election,  or  words  to 
that  eflfect?— I  will  swear  I  never  said  so. 

4969.  Or  words  to  that  effect  ? — No ;  I  said  something  must  be  done,  but  I 
named  no  sum  of  the  kind. 

4970.  Did  not  you  mean  by  something  being  done,  that  money  was  to  be  given 
to  the  voters  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

4971.  You  made  use  of  no  such  terms  as  those  I  have  repeated  ? — No. 

4972.  Did  the  gentleman  who  was  in  the  room  make  any  reply  to  your  pro- 
posal?— When  I  told  him  the  committee  were  not  attending  to  the  doubtful 
voters,  for  I  saw  them  drunk  in  those  rooms,  that  the  money  was  going  about, 
and  if  they  neglected  those  voters,  something  must  be  done  by  other  parties  to 
keep  the  voters  together 

4973.  The  question  was,  what  this  gentleman  said  to  you  ? — He  said  he  would 
go  to  Mr.  Barnet. 

4974.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ;  did  he  show  you  out  of  the  room? — No,  he 
did  not. 

4975.  That  you  will  swear  ? — Yes,  that  I  will  swear. 

4976.  You  will  swear  you  did  not  say,  that  money  was  giving  largely  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  he  must  do  the  same,  or  that  now  was  the  time,  and  that 
500/.  spent  judiciously  would  secure  the  election  ? — No. 

4977.  Or  any  thing  about  money  being  given  to  the  voters  ? — No. 

4978.  And  tnat  you  were  not  turned  out  of  the  room?—  No. 

4979.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Barnet  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  election  ? 
— Yes. 

4980.  At  what  o'clock?— I  should  say  as  early  as  11  o'clock. 

4981.  That  was  not  in  the  afternoon? — I  might  have  seen  Mr.  Barnet  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  election. 

4982.  Did  you  not  go  to  himP-r-I.do  not  know  that  I  went  expressly  to  him, 
but  I  was  taking  voters  up  to  the  poll,  and  after  that  I  went  out  in  the  town 
after  voters. 

4983.  At  what  time  ?— I  should  say  about  two  o  clock ;  I  went  to  different 
parts  with  chaises  about  the  town  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

4984.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Barnet,  and  haye  any  conversation  with  him  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  election  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  conversation  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  election. 

4985.  You  will  not  undertake  to  say  there  was  none? — No,  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect having  seen  Mr.  Barnet. 

4986.  Did  you  say  at  any  period  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  election 
to  Mr.   Barnet,  that  it  was  time  to  do  something,  that  the  other  party  were 

fetting  ahead,  and  unless  some  money  was  paid  they  would  not  succeed  ? — No, 
will  swear  that 'I  did  not. 

4987.  Or  words  to  that  effect? — No,  nothing  of  the  kind. 

4988.  Will  you  swear  you  had  not  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Barnet  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  election  ? — It  was  about  two  o^clock  I  left  the  town  ;  they  were 
then  considerably  ahead,  and  it  was  not  likely  I  should  say  any  thing  of  that 
kind  then. 

4989.  Did  you  or  not? — I  will  swear  I  did  not 

4990.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Barnet  in  the  afternoon  ? — I  had 
no  conversation  with  Mr.  Barnet  after  he  gave  me  the  state  of  the  poll,  until  the 
election  was  over. 

4091.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  between  1 1  and  12  o'clock ;  he  was  striking 
the  voles  as  they  came  in ;  I  never  called  him  away  from  his  business  ;  he  was 
striking  them  off  in  the  register ;  I  am  quite  ceitain  I  did  not. 

4992.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  the  election  with 
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Mr.  Barnet  on  the  election  day  while  the  polling  was  going  on  ?— Nothing  more 
than  asking  him  for  the  returns. 

4993.  That  was  between  1 1  and  12  o'clock  ? — Yes  ;  I  never  saw  him  again 
till  the  election  was  over,  and  1  did  not  know  what  the  state  of  the  poll  was  at 
that  time,  for  it  was  not  given  out  every  half  hour  as  it  is  at  some  places. 

4994.  You  did  not  mdke  any  such  remark  as  that  I  read  to  you,  that  the  other 
party  were  getting  ahead,  and  that  unless  they  paid  some  money  they  would  not 
succeed  ?— I  did  not,  that  I  swear. 

4995.  You  swear  that  Mr.  Barnet  did  not  answer  thsLt  he  would  do  nothing  of 
the  kind  ?— I  am  certain  he  did  not  to  me. 

4996.  You  seem  to  stick  about  one  part,  the  getting  ahead  ;  did  you  say  that 
the  majority  for  Mr.  Gladstone  was  being  cut  down,  or  any  words  to  that  effect  ? 
— No,  I  could  not,  for  I  did  not  know  the  state  of  the  poll  after  half-past 
11  o'clock  ;  then  he  had  111  majority. 

4997.  Had  you  any  particular  reason  for  your  wife  coming  down  ;  what  was 
your  reason  for  taking  your  wife  to  the  election  ? — I  took  Mrs.  Patch  down  ;  she 
was  not  well,  and  she  thought  a  little  country  air  would  do  her  good,  and  besides 
that  she  wished  to  visit  a  person  at  Birmingham. 

4998.  A  little  election  air  ? — No. 

4999.  However,  she  was  not  well,  and  therefore  you  took  her  down  to 
Walsall  ?~Yes. 

5000.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  any  person  in  the  town  about  the  necessity  of 
giving  money  to  the  voters  ? — No. 

5001 .  You  hate  that  sort  of  thing ;  you  have  a  perfect  horror  of  bribery,  have 
not  you  ? — Probably  you  had  better  ask  your  own  party. 

5002.  Have  you  or  not? — I  do  not  know  that  1  have  any  right  to  answer  that 
question ;  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  quite  done  away. 

5003.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  bound  to  answer  that  question ;  you  are 
bound  to  answer  no  question  that  may  criminate  yourself ;  did  you  commit  any 
bribery  at  the  election? — No,  I  did  not. 

5004.  What  became  of  you  after  the  election  ? — I  staid  in  Walsall  two  or  three 
days. 

5005.  Was  that  as  being  employed  in  any  way,  or  as  ari  amusement? — It  was 
not  much  amusement ;  when  I  was  told  my  expenses  would  be  paid  to  me  to 
Manchester  and  back,  I  waited  to  receive  what  I  had  paid  out  of  my  own  pocket, 
but  the  parties  were  not  very  liberal  in  coming  forward,  and  promising  nioney  and 
never  paying  it. 

5006.  You  were  very  ill  used  ? — Yes,  I  consider  that  I  was  very  ill  used  on 
fhe  day  of  election  ;  I  was  knocked  down  and  kicked. 

5007.  You  were  ill  used  in  not  having  the  money  ?— Of  course,  when  a  person 
said,  "  You  will  pay  the  expenses,  and  I  will  repay  them  to  you  on  your  returii," 
and  heroes  not  do  it. 

5008.  Did  Mr.  Brookes  say  he  would  pay  your  expenses  ? — Certainly. 

5009.  Did  you  wait  in  Walsall  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey  to  Manchester  ? 
— Yes. 

5010.  Was  that  all  you  waited  for?— I  spoke  to  Mr.  Barnet,  as  he  was  aware 
1  was  engaged  ;  I  merely  asked  him  for  my  expenses,  that  was  all. 

501 1.  Did  you  ?tay  at  Walsall  in  order  to  get  your  expenses  paid  ?— I  did. 

5012.  You  say  you  paid  money  out  of  your  own  pocket  to  go  to  Manchester?— 
Yes. 

5013.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  get  the  money  in  Walsall? — No. 

5014.  Did  you  have  to  borrow  it? — I  borrowed  some,  that  was  1/.  16^.,  be- 
cause it  was  Saturday  night,  or,  I  dare  say,  I  should  have  had  the  cash  from  Mr. 
Brookes,  but  it  was  late  at  night  before  I  went,  and  indeed  before  it  was  sug- 
gested. 

5015.  One  pound  sixteen  shillings  would  be  about  the  fare  to  go  and  come 
l)ack  ? — No,  not  with  the  expenses  there  and  the  bringing  the  man  back  ;  it  cost 
me  more  than  4  /. 

501 6.  That  was  the  expense  of  your  journey,  4 /.  or  51.  ?-^Four  or  five  pounds; 
it  cost  me  a  great  deal  in  Manchester  to  find  the  man  ;  he  had  left  his  residence ; 
it  was  not  easy  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  find  a  man,  and  return  the  same 
night. 

5017.  Did  you  apply  after  the  election  for  the  payment  of  your  Expenses?— 
21 Q.  23  I  applied 
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Samvel  Patch.        applied  to  Mr.  Brookes  on  the  morning  of  the  nomination,  and  he  said  you  will 

'       ^PpJy  to  Mr.  Barnet  for  it. 
ji6  March  1841.        50 1 8.  Did  you,  after  the  election,  apply  for  the  Qxpenses  of  thig  journey?— 
Yes,  I  applied  to  him ;  I  considered  it  an  engagement  when  hQ  sent  me  to  the 
New  Inn. 

5019.  Did  you  apply  to.him  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey  to  Manchester  and 
back? — I  did. 

5020.  You  say  the  reason  why  he  was  bound  to  pay  you  for  that  journey  on  the 
Saturday  was,  that  he  engaged  you  and  sent  you  to  the  inn  ?— I  was  referred  by 
Mr.  Brookes  to  Mr.  Barnet. 

5021 .  What  was  the  amount  of  your  expenses  on  your  journey  to  Manchester? 
— It  was  about  5  /. 

5022.  What  was  the  amount  you  eventually  received  ?— At  last,  that  was  after 
a  long  application,  Mr.  Kilner  told  me,  after  he  had  been  to  Mr,  Barnet 

5023.  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  you  were  told,  but  what  you  received  j  what 
passed  with  other  persons  is  not  evidence.  What  is  the  amount  of  money  you 
eventually  receive<l  ? — Four  pounds. 

5024.  Is  that  all  you  ever  got? — Yes. 

5025.  Your  expenses  to  Manchester  alone  being  5  A,  you  say?— Yes. 

5026.  Did  you  write  to  Mr.  Barnet  a  letter,  calling  upon  him  to  pay  after  the 
election  ? — Yes. 

5027.  Will  you  look  at  that  letter  and  state  if  that  is  the  letter  you  wrote  to 
Mr.  Barnet  after  the  election  \_a  letter  being  shown  to  the  mtness] ;  you  can  tell 
me  without  reading  the  letter? — May  I  not  be  allowed  to  read  it  ? 

5028.  No ;  look  at  it,  and  state  whether  you  wrote  that  letter  on  the  day  it  bears 
date  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

5029.  You  wrote  to  him  that  letter  on  the  6th  of  February  ? — I  did, 

5030.  Did  you  not  write  another  letter  to  Mr.  Barnet  the  same  evening  ? — I  am 
not  certain  whether  it  was  the  same  evening  or  the  next  morning. 

5031.  Look  at  that — '•  Turk's  Head,  February  5th,  6  o  clock."  Was  that  a 
letter  you  sient  bearing  that  date  [the  same  being  shown  to  the  witness']  ? — Yes. 

5032.  What  do  you  mean  by  looking  at  it,  you  were  told  not  to  do  so  ? — I  was 
looking  at  the  letter  to  see  whether  it  was  my  letter. 

5033*  Is  that  your  signature — I  will  trouble  you  not  to  refresh  youi^  memory 
with  the  contents  of  the  letter — is  that  your  signature  {another  letter  being  shown 
to  the  witness]  ? — Yes. 

5034.  That  is  dated  February  6th  ? — Saturday  morning. 

5035.  Did  you  receive  an  answer  to  those  two  letters  you  wrote  on  the  5th  of 
February  ? — I  received  an  answer  to  one,  I  know. 

5036.  Did  you  receive  any  answer  until  after  the  second  was  written  ? — I  think 
you  will  find  one  of  those  letters  was  in  answer  to  one  I  received  from  Mr. 
Barnet. 

5037.  That  is  the  letter  of  the  6th  ;  did  you  not  write  first  one  letter  and  then 
another  on  the  5th  before  you  received  any  answer  to  the  first  ? — I  think  I  did. 

5038.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  that? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

5039.  You  have  no  doubt  you  wrote  the  second  letter  before  you  got  an  answer 
to  the  first  ?— No. 

5040.  Did  you  get  an  answer  to  the  second  ? — I  did. 

5041 .  Who  has  got  it — have  you  got  it  ? — I  have  not  it. 

5042.  Who  has  got  it  ? — I  think  Lates  has  got  it 

5043.  You  have  not  given  it  to  anybody  else? — No. 

5044.  Who  is  Lates ;  is  he  the  landlord  of  the  Turk's  Head  ? — Yes. 

5045.  When  did  you  give  it  him  ? — I  think  I  gave  it  him  on  the  Saturday 
before  I  left. 

5046.  Did  you  give  it  him  ? — ^Mr.  Kilner  went  down  to  guarantee  my  enter- 
tainment, as  he  said,  by  Mr.  Bamet's  direction ;  he  came  to  give  him  his  own 
guarantee ;  Mr.  Lates  said,  **  I  do  not  exactly  like  his  guarantee;"  I  said,  "  Well, 
there  is  this  letter  from  Mr.  Barnet." 

5047.  Did  you  write  again  to  Mr.  Barnet  after  you  had  got  that  answer?—- 
Yes,  I  wrote  again  on  the  Saturday  morning,  not  after  I  had  given  that  to  Lates. 

5048.  You  gave  the  letter  to  l^tes,  giving  a  guarantee  that  your  bill  with 
liim  should  be  paid  ? — Yes. 

After  receiving  that  guarantee,    you  wrote   again  to  Mr.  Barnet  on 
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the  Saturday  morning  ? — Yes»  I  did;  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  Saturday  morning      Samuel  Patch. 
decidedly.  ■         

5050.  That  was  after  you  had  got  his  answer  to  your  former  letters?^ — Yes,  a6 ^arch  1841. 

5051.  Have  you  ever  written  to  Mr.  Barnet  since  that  time? — Yes,  once. 

5052.  When  was  that? — I  can  see  the  date  because  I  have  got  a  copy  of  it, 
March  the  15th. 

5053.  Is  that  the  letter  you  wrote  to  him  [a  letter  being  shown  to  the  witness]  ? 
—Yes,  that  is  my  signature. 

5054.  Have  you  ever  had  any  answer  at  all  to  it } — No. 

5055.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Barnet  on  the  subject  to  which 
that  letter  relates,  since  it  was  written  ? — Yes. 

5056.  Where  was  it  ? — Here  in  the  lobby — in  the  passage. 

5057.  Will  you  state  what  Mr.  Barnet  said  to  you  on  that  occasion,  as  the 
reason  of  not  answering  your  letter  of  the  15th  ? — He  stated  that  the  reason  he 
did  not  answer  my  letter  was,  because  he  must  write  about  other  things  which  he 
did  not  want  to  have  brought  forward,  which  he  would  explain  to  me ;  he  said  he 
expected  to  see  me  up  in  the  House ;  he  made  an  appointment  to  meet  me  n  the 
lobby ;  but  I  did  not  come. 

5058.  When  was  this? — I  think  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeing  of  this 
Committee. 

5059.  On  Wednesday  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

5060.  Will  you  swear  Mr.  Barnet  did  not  tell  you  that  that  letter  had  not 
been  answered  "  because  there  was  no  earthly  necessity  for  you  to  go  out  of  the 
way  on  our  account,  for  you  could  give  no  evidence  to  hurt  us,"  or  words  to  that 
effect? — That  was  afterwards  ;  he  said  that  after  I  first  spoke  to  him. 

5061.  He  said  that? — He  said  words  to  that  effect. 

5062.  That  there  was  no  earthly  necessity  for  you  to  go  out  of  the  way  on  our 
account,  as  you  could  give  no  evidence  to  hurt  us  ? — Yes. 

5063.  Did  you  not  reply  to  that,  "  O  no,  certainly  not?" — No, 

5064.  Or  words  to  that  effect? — I  do  not  remember  giving  any  answer  to  that. 

5065.  Though  it  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday  r — I  did  not  state  that. 

5066.  Did  you  make  an  answer  to  that  ? — I  never  stated  what  you  have  stated. 

5067.  Did  you  make  an  answer  to  that  or  not? — I  gave  him  an  answer  to  that, 
no  doubt. 

5068.  Did  you  give  him  one  ? — I  said  "  Very  well,"  or  something  to  that  effect. 

5069.  You  said  "  Very  well,'*  or  "No,  certainly  not  ?" — Yes. 

5070.  But  he  did  say  that  which  I  have  read  to  you  ? — Yes. 

[The  following  letter  was  read :] 

''  Dear  Sir,  *'  Turk's  Head,  Walsall,  5  Feb.  1841— Friday. 

*^  I  MUST  confess  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  contents  of  your  note  of  this  morning,  know* 
ing  well  I  came  down  to  render  you  assistance,  which  I  have  done  to  the  utmost,  and  spent 
my  money  by  order  of  your  party,  and  now  to  be  kept  here  for  want  01  the  needful  to  pay 
my  bill  and  money  to  take  me  home ;  had  I  been  aware,  I  should  most  certainly  have  written 
to  town,  but  not  supposing  for  a  moment  but  what  I  had  gentlemen  to  deal  with,  I  did  not  do 
so ;  I  most  candid  ty  tell  you  I  will  not  be  trifled  with,  for  I  think  it  too  bad  to  be  kept  from 
my  business,  which,  at  the  present  moment,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  me ;  and  I 
can  only  say,  that  on  Monday  momiag  I  have  to  see  several  gentlemen  respecting  Private 
Bills,  three  of  which  I  want  to  be  presented  on  that  day  j  therefore,  I  beg  ot  you  to  lend  me 
£.20  until  Monday,  and  I  will  remit  it  to  you  on  that  day ;  I  would  not  trouble  you,  but  it 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  I  should  be  in  London  to-morrow,  Saturday.  Do  not  fail  in 
obliging  me.    An  answer  by  return  by  bearer,  will  oblige 

"  Yours  truly, 
*'  H.  Barnet,  Esq.''  *'  S.  Patchr 

Mr.  Cockburn  objected  to  the  reading  of  further  letters,  as  being  no 
evidence,  unless  they  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  was  heard  in  support  of  the  production  of 
the  letters,  and  submitted  that  no  objection  could  possibly  be  made  after 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Barnet,  in  answer  to  one  of  those  letters,  had  been  put 
in  by  the  counsel  for  the  petitioner  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Cockburn  submitted  that  the  production  of  these  letters  was  at  all 

events  premature  j  that  if  the  purpose  of  producing  the  letters  was  to 

219.  z  4  contradict 
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Samuel  Patch.  contradict  the  -witness,  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  was  entitled  to  prove 

■■  them  by  the  witness ;  but  that  if  he  read  them,  it  must  be  in  support  of 

26  March  1841-.  his  own  case;  that  the  letters  of  Mr.  Bamet  were  clearly  evidence,  Mr. 

Bamet  being  an  agent ;  but  that  the  letters  of  the  witness  could  he  read 

only  by  way  of  contradicting  the  witness. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  a  short  time  the  counsel  and  parties  were  called  in,  and  informed  that 
the  Committee  had  determined  that  the  letters  may  now  be  put  in  and  read. 

[^The  following  letters  were  read:] 

"  Turk's  Head,  Friday  Evening,  February  6th,  1841,  6  o'clock. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
''  You  must  be  aware  that  I  am  very  anxious  to  bear  from  you,  as  I  understood  I  was  to 
have  had  an  answer  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  is  now  two  hours  since.  It  is  really  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  me  to  get  back  to  town,  and  if  I  do  not  get  away  to-night,  I  do 
not  know  the  injury  it  may  do  me  in  my  profession.  Under  those  circumstances,  I  do 
trust  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  accommodate  me.  Do  oblige  me  with  an  immediate 
answer. 

"Yours  truly, 
"  H.  Bamet,  Esq."  "  S.  D.  Patch:' 


"Sir,  "  Saturday  Mominff,  February  6th,  1841. 

"  When  I  wrote  the  note  to  you  yesterday,  I  was  informed  Mr.  Brookes  was  at  your 
bouse,  and  I  thought,  by  my  writing  in  the.  way  I  did,  you  would  have  sooken  to  him 
about  the  money  I  had  paid  out  of  mv  pocket  by  his  direction.  I  am  sorry  I  should  have 
given  you  any  offence ;  but  being  leu  here  in  such  a  very  unpleasant  manner,  no  doubt  I 
wrote  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  for  of  course  I  would,  had  the  money  been  lent  me  as  I 
iranted.  I  should  be  most  happy  to  return  it  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  London.  I 
have  the  bill  at  the  inn,  and  I  should  feel  obliged  by  an  interview,  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  explain  to  your  satisfection. 

"  Yxmr  obedient  servant, 

"  S.  Patch:' 


'•  Dear  Sir,  "  20,  Parliament-street,  March  15th,  1841. 

"I  UNDERSTAND  from  the  Housc  of  Commons,  this  morning,  that  the  whole  of  the 
election  petitions  are  likely  to  go  on,  and  that  Speaker's  warrants  was  issued  in  the  Walsall 
last  week.  It  appears  that'one  of  Mr.  Coppock's  clerks  has  twice  called  at  my  office  this 
morning,  and  I  suppose  it  is.  to  serve  me  with  a  summons  to  attend  the  Committee.  I  parti- 
cularly wish  your  advice  in  this  matter,  as  1  was  at  Kilners  the  whole  of  nommation  day 
and  night  with  the  doubtful  voters,  by  your  desire,  if  it  would  not  be  as  well  for  me  to  go 
out  of  town,  to  avoid  being  served.     An  answer  by  return  of  post  will  oblige, 

"  Yours  truly, 

*'  For  H.  Bamet,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Walsall."  ,  "  S.  D.  Patch:* 

5071.  Have  you  ever  applied  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  since  the  election,  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  this  petition  ? — I  did. 

5072.  When  was  that? — I  think  it  was  very  shortly  after  the  petition  was  pre- 
sented ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  time. 

5073.  Where  did  you  apply  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  employed  ?— At  his  house. 

5074.  Where  was  that  ? — ^In  Carlton  Gardens. 

5075.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Gladstone? — I  did. 

5076.  In  what  capacity  did  you  ask  to  be  employed  ? — In  the  way  I  have  been 
generally  employed,  to  look  after  the  witnesses,  to  attend  to  the  petition  as  aa 
agent. 

5077.  Is  that  the  way  you  have  usually  been  employed,  in  looking  after  the 
witnesses  ? — ^Yes,  and  attending  to  the  Committee. 

5078.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  looking  after  the  witnesses  and 
attending  to  the  Committee  ? — When  witnesses  arebrought  up  to  town,  theyrequire, 
I  suppose,  to  be  looked  after ;  I  believe  you  are  aware  of  that,  because  I  have  been 
employed  when  you  have  been  engaged ;  you  know  you  were  very  glad  to  get 
information  from  them. 

5079.  I  dare  say  you  may.  You  may  depend  upon  it  you  never  will  be  again. 
You  say  that  you  and  1  have  been  together  in  some  cases  ? — Yes. 

5080.  Only  I  was  engaged  in  examining  them,  and  you  in  looking  after  them ; 
is  that  so  ? — I  es. 

5081.  What 
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5081.  What  do  you  mean'  by  looking  after  a  witneas;   it  is  a  phrase  which      Samuel  Patd 
requires  explanation? — ^Taking  care  of  theoi  in  town,  and  preventing  their  con-       - 

necting -themselves  one  party  with  another;  keeping  them  apart,  preventing  the     26  March  184T. 
two  parties  mixing  together. 

5082.  Do  you  get  a  key  and  lock  them  up  ? — No. 

5083.  How  do  you  prevent  the  two  streams  mingling,  if  they  happen  to  flow 
together  at  all  ? — To  prevent  their  speaking  to  what  evidence  they  are  going  to 
give  before  the  Committee^ 

5084.  Is  it  to  prevent  that  evidence  that  you  look  after  them,  do  you  say  ? 

No,  it  is  not  to  prevent  their  giving  their  evidence  before  the  Committee,  but  to 
prevent  their  being  connected  together  in  that  way  that  they  may  tell  each  other 
what  they  are  coming  to  prove. 

5085.  To  keep  the  secret,  in  short  ? — Yes. 

5086.  That  is  your  usual  employment  in  Parliamentary  Committees,  is  it  ? — 
Yes. 

.5087.  That  is  what  you  call  being  a  parliamentary  agent  ?— I  did  not  say  I 
was  a  parliamentary  agent. 

5088.  Was  it  in  the  course  of  your  profession  that  you  went  to  meet  the  wit- 
nesses at  £uston*square ;  is  that  part  of  looking  after  the  witnesses  ?—  No ;  I  went 
because  I  knew  there  were  parties  coming  up  from  Walsall. 

5089.  Is  it  part  of  your  profession,  as  a  looker-after  witnesses,  to  go  and 
receive  them  on  their  arrival  at  the  railway  ? — It  is,  on  some  occasions. 

5090.  Was  it  so  on  that  occasion  ? — No^  for  I  was  not  employed. 

5091.  You  merely  went  as  an  ami^eur,  not  as  being  professionally  engaged  ?— 
I  did  not  go  as  being  engaged  to  go. 

5092.  How  should  you  know  they  were  coming  up  ;  how  did  you  know  they 
were  coming  up  ? — I  knew  the  petition  was  going  on,  therefore  I  knew  there 
must  be  witnesses  coming  up. 

5093.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  went  there  as  mere.guess*work,  or  did  you 
know  they  were  coming  up  by  that  train  ? — I  did  not ;  1  was  there  at  the  one- 
o  clock  train. 

5094.  You  took  your  chance  of  meeting  your  Walsall  friends  ? — Yes,  I  took 
my  chance. 

5095.  You  did  not  know  at  all  of  their  bemg  summoned?-* I  did  not  know 
who  were  summoned. 

5096.  You  did  not  take  out  an  omnibus  for  them,  did  you  ? — No. 

5097.  You  did  not  tell  them  so? — No;  Lrode  up  in  an  omnibus,  and  I  said, 
"  If  there  are  any  witnesses  here,  it  is  most  likely  we  shall  go  back  with  you." 

5098.  Who  were  "  we ""  l — I  meant  any  witnesses  that  came  up. 

5099.  You  did  not  address  them  in  the  royal  mode  of  le  roi  voulait  ? — No,  I 
only  went  up  myself. 

5100.  Had  you  other  persons  with  you? — No,  I  went  up  as  an  individual ;  I 
took  in  no  one  with  me ;  there  was  the  coachman  drove  me  up. 

5101.  You  said,  "  If  there  are  any  witnesses,  here,  we  will  go  back  with  you  *'  ? 
— I  thought  that  very  likely  the  witnesses  would  like  a  cheap  conveyance,  and 
they  would  go  cheaper  back  by  the  omnibus  than  any  other  mode. 

5102.  It  was  entirely  from  your  benevolent  wishes  that  they  should  go  cheaper, 
that  you  ofTered  to  take  them  in  the  omnibus ;  do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ? — I 
mean  to  swear  that  what  I  said  to  the  man  was,  "  We  may  go  back  with  you,  if 
there  are  any  witnesses  here."     I  did  not  hire  him. 

5103.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  in  order  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  witnesses 
you  offered  to  take  them  in  the  omnibus  ? — -Entirely. 

/;i04.  Not  with  a  view  of  bringing  them  to  the  house  you  wished?— No;  I 
gave  them  a  card.  They  said  they  should  go  to  the  Morning  Bush  ;  I  did  not 
prevent  their  going  there. 

5105.  You  swear  before  the  Committee  that  your  only  reason  for  offering  to 
take  those  witnesses  in  an  omnibus,  to  a  particular  address,  was  benevolence? — 
Yes. 

5106.  General  benevolence  ;  philanthropy  on  a  small  scale? — It  was  entirely 
with  that  view  I  gave  them  Mrs.  Fendall's  card ;  if  they  chose  to  have  gone  there, 
no  doubt  they  would  have  been  received  there,  and  she  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  provided  for  them. 

51 07.  That  is  as  true  as  all  the  rest  you  have  been  swearing  to-day  ? — I  swear 
it  is  true. 

219.  A  A  5108.  It 
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Samud  Patch.  5108.  It  IS  as  true  as  the  rest  yau  have  been  swearing  to-day? — ^Yes. 

■  5109.  And  all  the  rest  is  just  as  true  as  that  ? — Yes. 

26  March  1841*         51 10.  When  did  you  first  communicate  with  the  other  side  in  this  case  ? — On 
Friday  last. 

5111.  How  came  you  first  to  communicate  with  Mr*  Coppock  ?— On  account  of 
my  being  subpoenaed. 

5112.  When  you  were  subpoenaed  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Coppock's  ? — When  I  was 
subpoenaed  I  was  asked  to  call  upon  Mr.  Coppock,  and  I  did. 

5113.  I  suppose  his  clerk  asked  you? — Yes. 

5114.  Did  you  then  state  to  Mr.  Coppock  the  evidence  which  you  could  give 
here  ? — He  asked  me  different  things,  and  I  told  him. 

5115.  And  you  handed  him  over  the  papers,  and  so  on? — I  did  not  hand  him 
over  the  papers  ;  I  had  not  them  with  me. 

5116.  You  kept  them  in  reserve  for  another  day? — Yes,  I  gave  them  to  him 
since  the  Committee  has  been  going  on, 

5117.  Have  you  not  been  employed  in  what  you  call  looking  after  Mr.  Cop- 
pock's  witnesses  ? — On  this  occasion  ?  no. 

5118.  How  came  you  to  know  where  the  witnesses  were,  and  to  go  for  them 
wl^  the  Committee  wanted  them,  being  Mr.  Coppock's  witnesses? — I  never 
went,  but  only  after  Bums  ;  I  knew  where  he  was  gone,  because  he  asked  me ; 
he  said,  ^If  I  am  wanted  again  will  you  come  for  me  ?  I  am  taken  very  unwell ;  I 
am  going  to  my  lodgings  ;"  another  person  might  have  gone  as  well  as  myself. 

5119.  Where  did  you  find  him? — I  found  him  in  King-street. 

5120.  Did  that  happen  by  accident  to  be  Mrs.  Isbom's  house? — Y'es,  it  was 
Mrs.  Isbom's  house  j  I  knew  the  man  was  there. 

5121.  The  bouse  where  you  had  been  making  those  curious  inquiries  a  night 
or  two  before  ? — ^Yes. 

5122.  On  Friday  night  I  think  you  said  those  inquiries  were  made? — No,  I 
said  that  I  had  seen  Mr.  Coppock  on  the  Friday. 

5123.  You  told  me  it  was  either  Saturday  or  Friday  you  went  to  the  house  in 
King-street? — That  I  called  there. 

5124.  You  did  not  tell  me  that?— I  said  it  was  three  or  four  days  before. 

5125.  Did  you  not  say  it  was  on  Saturday  or  Friday? — I  dare  say  I  did ;  if 
you  say  I  did  and  have  got  it  on  your  paper. 

51 26.  You  told  me  it  was  at  11  o'clock  at  night  when  you  were  going  from  the 
House ;  now  the  House  does  not  sit  on  Saturday  ? — I  was  there  on  several  nights. 

5127.  When  was  it? — I  might  have  called  on  last  Saturday. 

5128.  The  House  does  not  happen  to  sit  on  the  Saturday  ?—  I  have  called  more 
than  once  ;  the  second  time  of  my  calling  there  was,  as  I  admitted,  on  leaving 
the  House. 

5129.  Was  it  on  Friday  or  Saturday  night  you  went  there? — Yes. 

5130.  On  the  Friday  you  first  saw  Mr.  Coppock? — Yes. 

5131.  That  led  you  to  go  to  look  after  his  witnesses  ?— No,  it  did  not. 

5 1 32.  I  will  not  quarrel  about  terms ;  you  go  to  Mrs.  Isbom's  and  make  inquiries 
that  night  or  the  next  ? — Yes,  I  made  an  inquiry  whether  the  house  was  engaged 
for  any  witnesses. 

5133.  That  was  the  order  in  which  the  thing  passed  ? — Yes. 

5 1 34.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  were  not  employed  by  any  one  to  go  there,  or 
to  go  to  £uston*square,  or  to  bring  the  witnesses  to  your  own  quarters? — I  was 
not  employed  by  any  person  to  do  that. 

5135.  What  you  did  was  at  your  own  expense  ? — ^Yes. 

5136.  Is  that  the  usual  way  in  which  you  conduct  business  ? — In  this  case  I 
do  not  know  that ;  in  any  other  case  where  I  have  been  employed  to  look  after 
witnesses  or  go  to  meet  them,  I  have  known  the  parties,  some  one  has  always  gone 
with  me ;  in  this  case  I  knew  the  witnesses,  and  therefore  I  went  up  to  recom- 
mend them  to  a  house. 

5137.  You  knew  the  witnesses? — I  knew  Mr.  Lates  and  others. 

5138.  How  did  you  know  who  were  coming? — I  know  a  great  many  persons 
at  Walsall ;  I  was  pretty  sure  I  should  see  some  of  them  I  knew. 

5139.  How  did  you  know  what  witnesses  were  coming? — I  did  not  know  who 
were  coming,  but  I  supposed  there  might  be  some  whom  I  had  known  at  Walsall ; 
I  went  up  with  the  expectation  that  witnesses  would  arrive  the  night  before  the 
Committee  was  to  come  on,  and  I  went  there  to  see  if  I  knew  any  of  them,  and  to 
recommend  them  to  a  place  where  I  thought  there  was  accommodation  for  them. 

5140.  You 
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5140.  You  did  tbat  entirely  out  of  regard  to  the  witnesses,  whose  names  you 
did  not  know,  and  in  order  that  they  might  be  comfortable? — I  did. 

5141.  And  that  without  making  any  charge  or  expecting  any  remuneration  ? 
— Yes. 

5142.  And  that  is  your  usual  course  ?-*-No,  it  is  not,  my  usual  way,  but  being 
a  witness  myself,  knowing  I  should  have  to  give  evidence  made  a  difference. 


Samuel  Patck. 
36  March  1841. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Cockburn. 

5143.  You  say  you  have  been  employed  on  some  former  occasions  in  election 
petition  cases  ? — ^Yes. 

5144.  You  mentioned  the  Ludlow  ? — ^Yes. 

5145.  Hare  you  been  engaged  in  others  besides  the  Ludlow? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

5146.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham.]  Just  lode  at  these  letters,  and  say  whether 
these  are  your  handwriting,  dated  January  the  18th,  26th,  27th  and  28th 
Ithe  letters  were  shown  to  the  witness']  ? — Yes ;  I  am  looking  to  sec  where  they  are 
dated  from. 

5147.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  read  them? — I  do  not  want  to  read  them. 

5148.  Mr.  CockbumJ]  In  those  cases  in  which  you  have  been  employed,  you 
have  been  employed  I  suppose  to  do  subordinate  work  under  the  parliamentary 
agent,  whoever  he  was  ? — Yes,  or  under  the  solicitor. 

5149.  It  is  considered  rather  dangerous  to  have  all  the  witnesses  in  the 
lobby,  talking  to  one  another,  and  they  employ  persons  to  keep  them  separate  ? 
— Yes. 

5150.  You  have  been  employed  for  that  purpose? — Yes,  I  have. 

5151 .  I  understood  you  to  say,  you  had  some  parliamentary  work  you  expected 
for  this  Session,  but  it  has  been  cut  short  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule's  Bill  ? — Yes. 

5152.  Will  you  explain ;  when  you  got  down  to  Walsall,  I  think  you  say,  you 
immediately  communicated  with  Mr.  Bamet  ? — Yes. 

5153.  You  went  to  the  George  to  see  him? — Yes,  on  understanding  at  his 
house  that  he  was  at  the  Greorge.j 

5154.  When  was  that?— On  Tuesday  the  26th. 

5155.  You  saw  him  only  for  a  moment  or  two? — Yes ;  he  told  me  to  call  the 
next  day ;  when  I  first  saw  him  he  gave  me  a  card,  and  his  card  passed  me  into 
the  assembly-room  instantly,  otherwise  I  could  not  have  been  admitted;  no 
strangers  could  be  admitted. 

5156.  When  did  yt)u  get  that  card? — The  same  night  I  arrived,  I  wrote  my 
note. 

5157.  That  card  passed  you  into  the  assembly-room? — Yes. 

5158.  You  had  a  conrersation  with  him  the  following  morning? — He  came 
down  to  me ;  I  had  sent  up,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  note  or  message,  but  he 
came  down  and  told  me  he  could  not  see  me  that  morning  regarding  any 
engagement,  because  he  had  not  seen  the  gentlemen  of  the  finance  committee. 

5159.  When  did  he  say  you  were  to  see  him  next  ? — ^The  next  morning. 

5160.  Did  you  go  and  call?— Yes. 

5161.  Where  was  it  you  saw  him  the  next  morning  ? — In  the  private  committee- 
room  ;  it  was  written  up  '*  Private"  on  the  door. 

5162.  Who  was  present  on  that  occasion  ?— That  was  brought  to  my  recollec- 
tion just  now ;  Marklew  was  one  of  the  party,  and  I  think  Mr*  James ;  there 
might  have  been  two  more  in  the  room ;  there  might  have  been  four,  and  myself 
making  five,  with  Mr.  Bamet ;  afterwards  Mr.  Forster  came  in  before  I  left,  for 
I  stayed  some  time ;  the  gentlemen  went  in  and  out. 

5163.  What  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Bamet  then?— Then  he  communi- 
cated to  me  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  could  not  give  me  a  professional 
engagement  the  same  as  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  present. 

5164.  What  else? — That  was  all  that  took  place  at  that  moment. 

5165.  You  said  something  that  moming  about  your  staying  the  election,  if  your 
services  would  be  useful? — Yes,  that  was  afterwards;  before  I  left  the  room  I 
had  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  sandwich  with  Mr.  Bamet. 

5166.  Was  that  in  the  same  interview? — Yes. 

5167.  Were  the  other  gentlemen  present? — No;  I  do  not  think  there  were 
more  than  one  or  two  in  the  room. 

5168.  You  were  there  some  time? — Yes,  I  suppose  half  an  hour  or  more. 

5169.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  left  the  room  after  that? — Yes;  I  do  not  think 
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Samud  Patch,     there  were  more  than  three  in  the  room ;  there  was  some  wine  ordered  up  and 

^  some  sandwiches. 

20Harchi84i.        ^^^^    jj^  y^^  recollect  who  they  were? — I  think  Mr.  James  was  one  who 
took  a  portion  of  the  wine  and  sandwiches. 

5171.  Did  either  of  those  gentlemen  hear  any  part  of  that  conversation  relating 
to  your  services  being  wanted? — ^No,  that  was  said  beeween  me  and  Mr.  Bamet; 
they  were  away  from  me  with  the  exertion  of  what  passed  about  the  professional 
engagement)  that  was  between  ourselves ;  he  told  me  to  go  over  to  the  Turk's 
Head,  and  there  to  wait. 

5172.  Did  any  one  guarantee  the  payment  of  your  bill  at  the  Turk's  Head  ? — 
Yes. 

5173.  You  say  that  was  Mr.  Kilner  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Kilner  sent  for  me  on  the 
Friday  evening ;  he  sent  for  me  up  in  the  middle  room  of  the  house,  and  pro- 
duced his  account  book ;  he  said  he  wanted  to  see  me  particularly ;  Mr.  Bamet 
had  sent  for  him. 

51 74.  Who  wanted  to  see  you  ?-^Mr.  Kilner  5    he  sent  for  me  to  speak  to  him. 

5175.  Did  Kilner  guarantee  your  expenses  at  the  Turk's  Head  ? — He  did. 

51 76.  He  wanted  you  for.  that  purpose  ? — He  did. 

5177.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Bamet  again  between  that  time  and  the  nomination 
day  ?-^This  was  after  the  nomination  day,  after  the  election  was  over,  when  I  was 
leaving  Walsall. 

5178.  After  that  interview  which  took  place  in  the  private  room  at  the  George, 
from  that  time  till  the  nomination  day,  did  vou  see  Mr.  Bamet  again? — I  saw 
him  every  day ;  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  f  saw  him. 

5179.  Did  any  communications  take  place  between  you  and  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  election? — I  asked  him  for  the  list  he  promised  to  write  ;  he  said  some  one 
was  making  it  out,  and  I  should  have  it. 

5180.  When  did  he  promise  it  ?t— He  promised  it  me  the  next  day. 

5181.  When  did  he  give  you  the  promise? — I  think  on  the  Friday,  for  me  to 
have  it  on  the  Saturday  morning. 

5182.  Did  he  say  what  that  list  was  to  be? — It  was  to  be,  on  a  ^suggestion  of 
mine,  a  list  of  doubtful  voters,  that  the  committee  should  have  three  or  fpur  names, 
and  look  after  them  in  their  several  districts. 

5183.  You  suggested  that  the  division  should  be  made,  and  that  the  doubtful 
voters  should  be  looked  after  by  the  committee-men  of  their  respective  districts? 
— Yes. 

5184.  And  Mr.  Bamet  approved  of  that  suggestion? — ^Yes,  he  promised  to 
give  me  a  list  of  the  whole  districts,  so  as  to  divide  it ;  but  1  told  him  how  it  was 
to  be  done,  and  then  he  did  not  want  me  to  do  it. 

5185.  Were  you  to  have  a  list  of  the  respective  voters,  with  the  polKng-place^ 
to  which  they  belonged  ? — Yes. 

5186.  You  afterwards  received  the  list  which  has  been  put  in? — Yes. 

51 87.  On  what  day  did  you  receive  that  list  ? — I  received  it  about  six  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  election. 

5188.  The  nomination  or  the  polling  day? — The  morning  of  the  polling-day, 
between  five  and  six. 

5189.  Was  that  after  Mr.  Barnet  had  been  at  the  New  Inn  ? — Yes, 

5190.  Mr.  Barnet  was  there  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  and  you  got  this  list 
between  five  and  six? — Yes. 

5191.  When  Mr.  Barnet  was  at  the  New  Inn  between  four  and  five,  did  any 
thing  pass  on  the  subject  of  the  list? — He  asked  me  whether  the  men  were  there. 

5192.  And  whether  any  had  left  ? — Yes. 

5193.  Did  he  say  any  thing  about  this  list  at  that  time,  or  you  to  him.  ? — Not 
to  him ;  I  said  to  Price,  as  he  was  going,  for  Mr.  Barnet  did  not  stay  long,  -^  I 
should  like  to  have  a  list  of  them,  with  the  polling  places,"  and  they  were  sent 
tome. 

5194.  You  have  said  that  all  the  names  included  in  that  list  were  voters  you 
had  had  under  your  care  that  night? — Yes,  they  were. 

5195.  Do  you  remember  a  noise  that  took  place  in  the  night  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

5 1 96.  At  what  time  did  that  take  place  in  the  night  ? — About  two  o'clock  in 
the  moming. 

5197.  Was  that  the  first  time  it  began  ? — No,  there  was  one  party  came  after 
the  doors  were  locked,  and  the  outer  gates  were  locked,  to  inquire  for  parties ;  they 
made  a  noise  at  the  gates,  and  then  they  attempted  to  get  in ;  then  at  about 
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stwo  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  greater  party  came,  and  managed  to  break  open  the 
gates. 

5198.  Was  there  some  fighting  after  that? — ^Yes. 

5199.  Was  that  a  one-sided  conflkty  or  did  both  parties  take  part  in  it?— 
Those  that  were  inside  of.  course  defended  themselves  as  well  as  they  could. 

•     5200.  At  10  o'clock  was  the  time  of  the  first  noise  and  disturbance  } — Yes. 

5201.  There  was  no  previous  disturbance  to  that? — No. 

5-202.  When  the  doors  were  barricadoed,  was  that  for  the  purpose  of  prevent* 
ing  any  attack,  or  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  witnesses  within  ? — ^The  gates 
were  locked  to  prevent  the  witnesses  from  going  out ;  the  voters^  I  mean. 

5203.  The  gates  were  locked  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  the  persons  who 
were  there?— Yes* 

5204.  I  understand  you,  there  had  been  no  previous  violence  ? — I  saw  none. 

5205.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Bamet  on  the  morning  of  the  polling,  when  it  was 
^oing  on  ? — ^Yes,  I  went  over  to  the  room  where  the  returns  were  made. 

5206.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  ? — ^To  ask  him  for  the  list;  he  gave 
me  the  list  to  cast  up. 

5207.  What  list? — The  list  of  those  that  were  polled ;  I  did  not  make  up  the 
returns ;  there  were  returns  continually  coming  in  from  one  place  imd  another. 

5208.  And  you  cast  it  up  and  returned  it  to  him? — Yes. 

5209.  What  day  was  it  you  wrote  to  him  the  first  of  those  letters  which  has 
been  read  ? — The  first  letter  that  I  wrote,  I  think,  was  on  the  Thursday  or  the 
Triday ;  I  am  not  quite  certain  which. 

5210.  The  Friday  after  the  polling  ?•— Yes. 

521 1.  What  day  did  you  leave  Walsall  ? — On  the  Saturday ;  I  had  an  interview 
first  with  Mr.  13amet,  before  I  wrote  to  him  at  all. 

5212.  What  passed  at  that  interview? — I  went  to  ask  Mr.  Bamet  respecting 
my  expenses,  and  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  finance  committee, 
therefore  he  could  not  allow  me  any  thing ;  then  I  asked  him,  "  Will  you  lend  me  ?" 
he  said,  "  Well,  I  am  rather  short  iust  at  present ;  I  expect  some  money  in ;  you 
can- call  again  to-morrow.'*     Then  he  writes  me  this  note  not  to  call. 

5213.  Was  that  note,  in  which  he  writes  to  you  not  to  call,  written  prior  to  the 
letter  of  yours  which  has  been  put  in,  or  afterwards  ? — That  first  letter  which  was 
put  in  yesterday  was  a  letter  I  received  not  to  call  on  Mr.  Bamet  after  the  inter- 
view I  had  witli  him. 

5214.  There  is  a  letter  they  have  put  in  of  the  same  date,  the  Friday? — It 
was  after  T  receivied  that  letter  I  wrote  to  him. 

5215.  That  letter  was  the  beginning  of  the  correspondence  of  that  day? — 
It  was. 

5216.  On  the  following  day  you  say  you  left? — I  did  ;  on  the  Saturday. 

5217.  I  understand  you, to  say  you  offered  your  services  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
town  ? — I  did. 

5218.  You  went  to  meet  the  witnesses  ;  you  say  you  did  not  know  who  they 
were,  but  you  knew  there  were  some  witnesses  coming? — I  supposed  there  were 
some  witnesses  coming  up. 

5219.  And  you  took  Mrs.  Fendall's  card,  that  if  they  pleased  they  might  go  to 
that  place  ? — Yes,  I  took  no  other  card  but  Mrs.  Fendall's. 

5220.  You  found  they  were  not  going  to  Mrs.  Fendall's  ? — I  did  ;  they  said 
the  reason  they  went  to  the  Moming  Bush  was,  that  Mr.  Bamet  was  to  meet 
them  there. 

5221.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  not  employed  in  any  way  in  looking 
after  the  witnesses  in  this  case  ? — No,  I  have  not  been. 

5222.  And  have  had  no  communication  at  all  with  Mr.  Coppock  till  his 
clerk  called  with  the  summons  ? — I  have  not. 

5223.  Committee.']  Is  your  name  entered  as  a  parliamentary  agent  at  the  Private 
Bill  Office?— No. 

5224.  In  what  capacity  should  you  have  been  employed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  measure  of  Mr.  Fox  Maule? — I  should  have  assisted  some  gents  who 
had  some  Tumpike  Bills  in  London,  in  the  different  stages  of  the  Bills  in  the 
House. 

5225.  In  what  manner? — When  a  Bill  is  presented  to  the  IIouse>  it  requires  to 
be  attended  to  ;  I  should  have  given  what  assistance  I  could,  to  those  friends  of 
mine  that  I  knew  were  comiug  up. 
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5226.  When  you  applied  to  Mr.  Barnet  for  payment  of  the  expenses,  did  you 
specify  any  particular  sum  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

5227.  Did  you  give  him  an  idea  of  what  sum  you  expected? — ^No,  because  he 
immediately  said,  **  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nuance  committee  on  this 
election,  and  therefore  I  cannot  say  any  thing  until  I  have  seen  them." 

5228.  Did  Mr.  Barnet  state  any  reason  for  declining  to  give  you  the  same 
retainer  as  to  the  other  professional  gentlemen  employed? — He  declined  on 
account  of  having  seen  the  finance  committee  that  morning,  and  that  they  <*Gn- 
fiidered  there  was  no  other  person  required. 

5229.  You  say  he  declined  giving  you  the  same  retainer ;  did  he  offer  you  any 
retainer? — No  ;  I  said  "  I  may  be  useful  to  you  during  the  election,**  and  he  said 
yes,  I  was  to  go  to  the  Turk's  Head,  and  when  he  wanted  me  he  would  send  for  me. 

5230.  You  say  you  had  no  distinct  message  from  Mr.  Barnet  in  the  course  of  the 
election ;  did  you  receive  any  message  that  was  stated  to  be  from  him  ? — When 
I  returned  one  day,  1  found  some  parties  had  inquired  after  me,  and  that  I 
was  wanted  at  the  George ;  from  whom  the  message  proceeded  I  cannot  say. 

5231.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  that  message  was  from  Mr. 
Barnet  ? — 1  should  suppose  that,  because  I  was  desired  to  go  over  to  the  Turk's 
Head  and  remain  there. 

5232.  Did  you  expect  any  remuneration  for  your  loss  of  time  in  going  to 
Euston-square  to  see  after  the  witnesses  ? — No. 

5233.  If  they  had  gone  to  Fendal's  Hotel,  should  you  have  been  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  their  expenses: — Certainly  not. 

5234.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  London  on  Tuesday  the  26th  of  January, 
to  go  to  Walsall? — 1  left  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  and  stopped  at  Bir- 
mingham until  the  next  morning. 

5235.  You  were  understood  to  say  you  never  thought  of  changing  your  name 
to  Davis  before  you  left  London  ? — No. 

5236.  When  you  had  the  interview  with  Mr.  Barnet  at  No.  10,  between  nine 
or  ten  on  the  26th,  was  that  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  you  to  change  your 
name  ? — It  was. 

5237.  At  what  time  was  it  you  sent  "boots'*  to  the  Post-office  for  the  letter  ? — 
It  must  have  been  the  next  day ;  I  wrote  over  to  a  friend  at  Birmingham  to  say 
where  I  was. 

5238.  You  said  just  now,  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  you  to  take  the  name  of 
Davis  was  when  you  were  with  Mr.  Barnet  between  nine  and  ten  that  night? 
— Yes. 

5239.  How  was  it  you  sent  "boots  "  to  inquire  for  a  letter  that  evening  in  the 
name  of  Davis  ? — Not  that  evening ;  I  did  not  know  that  the  name  of  Patch 
was  known  there  until  the  Sunday  on  my  return. 

5240.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  you  sent  "  boots"  to  the  Post-office  for  the 
letter?— No. 

5241 .  On  what  evening  was  that  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  rode  over  to  Birmingham ; 
I  might  have  given  the  name  of  Patch,  too,  for  I  left  my  direction,  if  any  letters 
came  to  me  on  parliamentary  business,  they  were  to  be  sent  to  me  at  Walsall. 

5242.  Did  you  not  state  that  the  way  in  which  your  name  became  known  as 
Davis  was  in  consequence  of  your  sending  for  the  letter  ? — ^Yes. 

5243.  When  was  that? — I  think  that  was  the  day  after. 

5244.  That  letter  came  from  a  person  at  Birmingham? — Yes. 
•  5245.  Was  it  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  you? — Yes. 

5246.  At  what  time  did  you  write  that  letter? — I  wrote  it  at  the  Turk's  Head ; 
the  post  does  not  go  out  till  late  at  night. 

5247.  How  was  the  letter  addressed? — There  was  no  letter  that  day. 

5248.  If  you  wrote  a  letter  the  night  you  arrived  at  Walsall,  could  you  receive 
an  answer  next  night  in  course  of  post  ? — ^Yes. 

5249.  How  was  this  letter  addressed  that  you  received  the  next  night? — "Mr. 
Davis,  Post-office,  Walsall.*' 

5250.  How  came  that  man  to  address  that  letter  in  the  name  of  Davis? — ^By 
my  direction  sent  the  night  before,  the  Tuesday  night,  the  26th ;  it  must  have 
been  on  the  27th,  I  sent  in  the  evening. 

5251.  At  what  time  in  the  evening  was  it  you  wrote  that  letter  to  Birming- 
ham ? — It  was  after  I  left  the  George  Inn. 

5252.  After  you  had  been  to  Mr.  Barnet? — ^Yes. 
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5253.  Who  was  the  person  at  Birmingham  from  whom  thi$  letter  was  received  ?      Samuel  Pak/u 
— A  Mr.  Collins,  a  friend  of  mine.  . 

5254.  When  you  got  to  Walsall  you  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bamet  requesting    26  March  1&41. 
an  interview  ? — Yes. 

5255.  How  did  you  sign  that  letter? — In  my  own  name,  "  S.  Patch," 

5256.  You  stated  in  the  early  part  of  your  examination  that  you  were  known 
to  Mr.  Bamet  in  the  year  1838  ? — Yes. 

5257.  And  that  you  were  employed  by  him  in  that  year? — ^Yes. 

5258.  In  what  capacity  were  you  employed  by  him  in  that  year  ? — ^To  attend 
to  the  witnesses  in  the  Walsall  election  petition  then  before  the  House. 

5259.  How  long  were  you  employed  by  him  on  that  occasion  ? — I  did  not  do 
the  duty,  because  I  was  acting  for  other  petitions,  and  another  gentleman  super- 
intended it  for  me. 

5260.  Were  you  or  not  employed  by  him  ? — I  was  in  the  outset ;  we  understood 
the  Committee  were  to  meet  at  one  o'clock. 

5261.  Did  you  receive  any  remuneration  from  Mr.  Barnet  for  the  performance 
of  that  duty  ? — No  ;  for  it  was  paid  to  the  other  party. 

5262.  Did  you  receive  any  remuneration  from  that  other  party  for  the  employ- 
ment on  that  occasion  ? — No ;  I  had  not  attended  to  it ;  I  had  been,  in  the  first 
place  with  Mr.  Barnet  a  day  or  two  before  the  Committee  came  on ;  when  the 
ballot  came  on,  we  understood  that  so  many  Committees  were  sitting,  the  Walsall 
was  not  to  sit  until  one  o'clock ;  but  it  so  happened  that  afterwards  they  met  at  II  j 
Mr.  Barnet  wrote  me  a  letter  into  Parliamoit-street,  which  1  did  not  receive 
until  after  that  time,  being,  I  think,  in  the  Ipswich  Committee, 

5263.  Perhaps  the  more  correct  representation  would  be,  that  you  hoped  to  be 
employed,  but  that  you  were  not  employed  ?  — I  did  come  and  attend  the  Comttiit- 
tee  afterwards,  but  I  found  a  party  had  done  it  for  me ;  I  gave  orders  for  that. 

5264.  Will  you  direct  your  attention  to  the  interview  between  yourself  and 
Mr.  Bamet  after  the  election  was  over ;  the  subject  of  that  interview  was  the 
application  on  your  part  for  remuneration,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

59.6 s.  Did  Mr.  Barnet  on  that  occasion  repudiate  your  claim  for  remunera- 
tion ? — No,  he  said  he  could  not  say  anything  about  it  till  he  had  seen  the  finance 
committee ;  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  finance  committee. 

5266.  Did  he  refer  you  to  the  finance  committee  ? — No,  he  did  not  refer  me 
there. 

5267.  Do  you  know,  in  point  of  fact,  whether  there  was  a  finance  committee? 
— No  more  than  what  he  told  me. 

5268.  Did  Mr.  Barnet  tell  you  who  were  the  persons  on  that  committee  ? — 
No. 

5269.  You,  in  point  of  fact,  have  never  made  application  to  any  person  but 
Mr.  Bamet  for  remuneration  ? — Except  Mr.  Brookes  for  the  1  /. 

5270.  On  the  morning  of  the  election  you  state  that  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Bar- 
net  came  together  to  the  New  Inn  ? — Yes. 

5271.  You  saw  them  together,  and  you  had  an  interview  with  them? — I  had 
with  Mr.  Bamet. 

5272.  Did  what  Mr.  Barnel  say  pass  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Price? — No  ; 
Mr.  Barnet  said,  "  You  have  had  a  very  great  row  here,  have  you  not?*' 

5273.  Where  was  Mr.  Barnet  at  that  time  ? — He  was  in  the  passage. 

5274.  Where  was  Mr.  Price? — He  followed  him;  there  was  very  little 
passed. 

5275.  Did  Mr.  Barnet  speak  to  any  persons  except  you  ? — He  went  into  the 
house. 

5276.  Did  you  go  with  him  ?— No,  I  stopped  at  the  door ;  I  had  the  key  of 
the  door. 

5277.  Did  any  other  person  hear  what  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Bamet  on 
that  occasion? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

5278.  Mr.  Price  did  not  hear  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

5279.  You  unlocked  the  door  to  allow  Mr.  Barnet  to  come  in? — Yes,  and  some 
other  gentlemen  5  they  walked  in ;  they  did  not  speak  to  me  when  first  they  came 
in,  but  Mr.  Barnet  spoke  to  me ;  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wood  at  the 
door  that  was  very  tipsy. 

5280.  Mr.  Bamet  did  speak  to  you,  you  say? — Yes. 

5281 .  Where  was  it  he  asked  whether  all  the  voters  were  there  ? — Just  in  the 


passage. 
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Samuel  Patch.  5282.  Did  he  ask  that  in  the  presence  of  other  persons? — ^There  were  others 

-.       present. 

«6  March  1841.        5283.  Did  he  ask  you  in  the  hearing  of  other  persons  whether  they  were  there  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

5284.  Did  you  ever  attend  an  election  at  Walsall  before  this  r — No. 

5285.  Have  you  atterided  elections  at  other  places? — O,  yes,  many. 

5286.  At  what  time  did  you  put  your  letter  to  Birmingham  into  the  Post- 
oflSce? — It  must  have  been  11  o'clock.  I  paid  extra  for  putting  in  the 
letter ;  it  was  beyond  the  post  hour. 

Mr.  Cockburn  stated,  that  if  the  Counsel  for  the  Sitting  Member  were 
prepared  to  admit  the  fact,  that  a  letter  written  to  Birmingham  on  one 
evening  might  be  answered  by  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  he  should 
not  call  evidence  to  prove  that  fact. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  stated,  that  he  was  instructed,  that  if  a  letter 
put  into  the  post  at  Walsall  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
answer  might  be  received  by  three  o'clock  on  the  following  day. 


was 


5287.  Committee.]  Did  you  pay  for  the  letter  you  put  in? — ^Yes;  it  was  not 
put  into  the  letter-box.;  I  took  it  to  the  house,  and  paid  the  man  6^. ;  the  mau 
who  goes  over  to  the  post  at  the  Walsall  station  took  it  for  me. 

5288.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  timeat  which  you  sent  "boots"  for  the  answer 
must  have  been  the  night  after? — Yes. 

5289.  That  was  the  first  time  your  name  was  known  as  Davis  at  the  Turk's 
Head  ? — It  was. 

5290.  At  what  time  was  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Bamet,  as  to  Marlow  ? — 
It  was  on  the  day  of  the  election ;  the  day  of  the  nomination. 

5291.  At  what  hour? — I  should  think  about  11  o'clock;  it  was  between  10 
and  11  when  I  went  over. 

5292.  Did  you  then  tell  Mr.  Bamet  you  found  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
Marlow  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

5293.  What  did  Mr.  Bamet  say  to  that? — Mr.  Bamet  said,  "  You  must  do 
the  best  you  can." 

5294.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Barnet  at  the  same  time,  after  you  had  been  speaking 
with  reference  to  Marlow,  that  you  found  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  other  voters 
at  the  New   Inn? — No;    because  no  other  voters  had  then  arrived. 

5295.  Did  anv  other  conversation  pass  between  you  and  Mr.  Bamet  about 
other  voters  ?— He  said  there  would  be  other  voters  sent  over,  and  I  was  to 
take  care  of  them. 

5296.  What  did  you  understand  by  taking  care  of  them?- — ^That  I  was  to  keep 
them,  and  not  let  them  go  away. 

5297.  Mr.  Cockburn^  Whatever  might  be  the  time  of  your  putting  your  letjep 
into  the  post,  it  was  your  understanding  that  you  would  be  enabled  to  receive  an 
answer  by  the  post  of  the  next  afternoon  ? — It  was. 

5298.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham.]  You  say  this  letter  was  to  a  Mr.  Collin;  will 
you  tell  us  where  Mr.  Collins  lives  in  Birmingham? — It  is  in  the  High-street. 

5299.  What  is  his  description? — He  is  a  gentleman  ;  he  has  been  an  attorney '& 
clerk. 

5300.  Is  he  an  attorney's  clerk  now  ? — He  was  ;  I  knew  him  in  that  capacity. 

5301.  What  is  he  now  ?— He  has  a  little  property,  and  is  living  on  his  means, 
I  believe.     I  am  not  aware  that  he  is  doing  any  thing  now. 

5302.  Where  is  he  to  be  found? — In  High-street,  Birmingham;  he  was  at 
that  time,  at  least. 

5303.  Where,  in  High-street? — He  is  to  be  found  at  Mr.  Gooding's  in  High- 
street. 

5304.  Who  is  Mr.  Grooding? — I  have  the  direction  there ;  he  keeps  an  inn. 

5305.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  he  was  living  at  an  inn  ?— He  was  stopping 
there. 

5306.  Is  that  the  direction  of  a  mati,  where  he  is  to  be  fowidr— an  inn  at 
which  he  was  staying  six  or  eight  weeks  ago? — That  is  the  only  direction  I  can 
give  you. 

5307.  Where 
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5307.  Where  is  this  little  property  he  is  living  on? — I  do  not  know;  of  course      Samud  Patch. 
he  must  have  means  to  live  on.  '  — 

5308.  He  must  have  either  means  or  wits  ? — I  understand  he  had  a  little  pro-     «^  March  1841. 
perty  to  live  on. 

5309.  You  cannot  tell  us  where  Mr.  Collins  is  to  be  found  ? — He  was  then,  as 
I  tell  you,  at  Mr.  Gooding's,  in  Birmingham  ;  where  he  is  now  I  cannot  tell, 

5310.  To  what  attorney  was  he  a  clerk? — ^When  I  knew  him  he  was  in  Lon- 
don ;  I  do  not  know  with  whom  he  was  living ;  I  knew  him  living  in  Lambeth, 
and  I  met  him  by  chance  in  Birmingham,  when  I  was  going  to  Walsall,  and  he 
was  kind  enough  to  show  me  a  great  portion  of  the  place,  when  I  was  going 
through.  ' 

5311.  Committee.']  You  do  not  know  where  he  is  now?— No;  he  said  that  if 
assistance  was  wanting  he  would  come  over;  I  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  I  did  not 
think  I  should  want  him  at  all. 

5312.  You  directed  your  letter  to  him  at  Mr.  Gooding's? — ^Yes. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


William  Winter  Lates  was  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Cockbumy  as  follows : 

5313.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  the  landlord  of  the  Turk's  Head,  at  Walsall? — I  am. 

5314.  During  the  late  election  for  Walsall  had  you  a  person  in  that  house  of 
the  name  of  Davis? — He  gave  his  name  as  Davis. 

53i5«  Was  he  several  days  at  your  house? — He  was. 

5316.  I  suppose  he  ate  and  drank,  and  so  on,  while  he  was  there  ?-7-He  did. 

5317.  Of  course  there  was  something  to  pay  when  all  the  eating  and  drinking 
was  done? — Yes. 

5318.  Who  paid  it? — Not  any  one. 

5319.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  allowing  your  customers  to  depart  without  paying 
landlord's  dues  ? — No. 

5320.  How  came  you  to  let  Mi*.  Davis  depart  without  paying? — I  bad  a 
security. 

5321.  Was  that  in  writing,  or  by  word  of  mouth  ? — By  word  of  mouth, 
532J.  Had  you  no  writing  at  all  on  the  subject  ?— Yes. 

5323.  Have  you  got  it?— No. 

5324.  Where  is  it? — It  was  a  note  that  I  had  from  Mr.  Patch. 

5325.  13y  whom  was  it  written?— ^By  Mr.  Bamet,  I  believe. 

5326.  You  know  Mr.  Barnet's  handwriting,  do  you  not?— I  have  seen  it. 

5327.  Do  yon  know  it? — Yes. 

5328.  Where  is  the  note  ? — The  note  was  destroyed. 

5329.  When,  upon  your  oath  ? — About  three  or  four  days  after  I  received  it. 

5330.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that? — I  do  ;  I  have  sworn  it. 

6331.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  it  was  not  much  more  recently  than  that  ? — 
No ;  that  was  much  about  the  time. 

5332.  By  whose  direction  did  you  destroy  that  note? — Not  any  one's;  I 
destroyed  it  on  my  own  account. 

5333-  Was  that  note  your  security  for  the  payment  of  the  bill  ? — No. 

5334*  You  say  you  had  some  security?—!  had. 

5335.  Had  that  note  any  i^erence  to  the  payment  of  the  bill  ? — I  forget  its 
form,  I.  am  sure.  • 

5336.  I  do  not  ask  you  the  form ;  had  that  note  no  reference  to  the  payment 
of  the  bill ;  come  do  not  hesitate  ? — I  think  it  had ;  but  I  forget  the  form  of  it,  I 
am  sure. 

5337.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  had  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  bill ;  never 
mind  the  form,  we  are  talking  about  the  substance? — 1  am  sure  I  forget  the 
form. 

5338.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  ask  the  form,  I  ask  the  substance;  upon  your  oath, 
had  it  i;ipt  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  bill  ? — I  really  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

5339.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  have  any  doubt  at  all  upon  the  subject? 
—No. 

5340.  Had  not  that  paper  reference  to  the  payment  of  your  bill  ? — I  think  it 
had. 

219.  B  B  534^»  Do 
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26  March  1841. 


5341 .  Do  not  you  know  that  it  had  ;  have  you  the  slightest  doubt  on  earth  that 
it  had? — I  really  forget  how  it  was  done,  but  I  think  it  had. 

5342.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  had? — I  do  not  like  to  swear  that. 

5343.  Tell  us  the  substance  of  the  note  ? — I  cannot. 

5344-  Was  it  an  engagement  by  Mr.  Bamet  to  see  you  paid? — It  was. 

5345.  Then  why  did  not  you  say  so  just  now,  when  I  asked  you  the  question  ? 
— I  had  a  security. 

5346.  When  I  asked  you  the  contents  of  the  note,  and  whether  it  was  not  an 
engagement  on  Mr.  Barnet's  part  to  see  you  paid,  you  said  you  did  not  know  ? — 
That  was  a  note  from  Mr.  Bamet  to  Mr.  Patch. 

5347.  To  say  that  he  would  see  his  expenses  paid? — Mr.  Patch  wrote  to  Mr* 
Bamet. 

5348.  You  say  it  had  reference  to  Mr.  Patch's  expenses;  was  it  not  that  he, 
Mr.  Barnet,  would  see  his  expenses  paid  ? — I  think,  if  I  am  right,  he  said  if  he 
would  forward  his  account  at  the  inn  to  Mr.  Barnet,  he  would  see  it  paid. 

5349.  Did  Mr.  Patch  give  you  that  note  ? — Yes. 

5350.  After  he  had  received  that  note,  do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Patch  did 
furnish  his  account  to  Mr.  Barnet  ? — No.       ^ 

5351.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Patch  your  account? — ^Yes. 

5352.  After  you  had  supplied  Mr.  Patch  with  your  account,  did  Mr.  Kilner 
come  to  you  on  the  subject  of  it? — He  did. 

5353.  Did  Mr.  Kilner  guarantee  to  you  the  payment  of  the  bill?— He  did. 

5354.  Therefore  you  have  been  satisfied  up  to  the  present  time,  though  you 
have  not  been  paid  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  waited. 

5355-  You  have  been  served  with  a  warrant  to  produce  your  books  ? — I  have, 

5356.  Have  you  got  them  ?— 1  have  got  Mr.  Patch's  account. 

5357*  The  warrant  requires  you  to  produce  your  books,  as  to  any  thing  you 

have  furnished  to  any  persons  previous  to,  or  during  the  election  ? — -I  do  not  book 

any  thing  for  the  election. 

5358.  I  am  not  asking  whether  you  booked  for  the  election,  but  I  ask  for  the 
books  that  you  kept  during  that  period ;  never  mind  what  there  is  in  them ;  where 
are  the  books  ? — [The  Witness  produced  a  book.'] 

5359.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  the  only  book  you  kept? — This. is  the 
only  book  which  I  have,  connected  with  our  trade. 

5360.  Let  me  see  that  book? — \The  book  was  handed  to  Mr,  Cockburn.'] 

5361.  You  keep  a  ledger,  do  you  not? — ^That  is  the  only  book  we  keep 
connected  with  the  trade. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


8abhati,  27"  dk  Martii,  1841. 


LORD  ELIOT  in  the  Chair. 


The  names  of  the  Members  were  called  over ;  all  present. 

William  Winter  Lates  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Cock- 

bum,  as  follows : — 

JK  rr.  Lates.  5362.  IF  I  understand  you  rightly,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  you 

have  had  no  other  book  than  this  in  which  any  entries  were  made  connected  with 

17  March  1841.    your  business  as  an  innkeeper? — No. 

5363.  You  have  told  us  about  Mr.  Davis  being  at  your  house ;  when  did  you 
first  leara  that  Mr.  Patch's  name  was  Patch? — 1  do  not  know  how  many  days ;  I 
cannot  speak  to  that ;  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  saying  to  the  man  "  Will  you 

fo  to  the  Post-oflGice  and  inquire  whether  there  are  any  letters  for  Mr.  Davis  or 
Ir.  Patch  ?"  that  was  the  first  time  I  heard  his  name. 

5364.  Was  that  after  the  election  proceedings  were  all  over  ? — No  j  I  think  it 
was  before. 

5365-  At 
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5365.  At  that  time,  during  the  time  he  was  in  your  house,  he  passed  by  the  ^'•'^'-  ^^cs. 
name  of  Davis,  did  he  not  ? — A  great  part  of  the  time.  "7J 

5366.  When  did  he  cease  to  pass  by  the  name  of  Davis  and  go  by  the  name  of  ^'  March  1841. 
Patch  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  ceased  at  all ;  many  persons  call  him  by  the  name 

of  Davis  to  the  present  time ;  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  acknowledged  that  his 
name  was  wrong. 

5367.  Whatever  notes,  and  so  on,  came  to  him,  were  they  addressed  to  him  by 
the  name  of  Davis  ? — Some  of  them. 

5368.  Did  you  see  any  addressed  by  any  other  name  ? — I  do  not  know;  I  never 
noticed  as  to  any  of  his  letters ;  if  there  came  a  letter  for  him,  it  was  taken  up  to 
the  commercial-room. 

5369.  Was  any  letter  or  note  you  saw  addressed  to  him  by  the  name  of  Davis? 
—Yes. 

5370.  Will  you  point  out  to  me  any  entry  made  in  this  book  relating  to  your 
trade  for  the  present  year  except  that  entrj^  respecting  Mr.  Patch ;  I  suppose 
whatever  you  buy  and  sell  goes  into  that  book  or  into  some  book ;  have  you  no 
account  of  what  beer  you  draw,  or  what  liquors  you  sell  ? — [The  Witness  turned  to 
the  book.'} 

5371  •  You  do  not  go  on  regularly  from  page  to  page  ?— No. 
5372.  You  just  open  the  book  wherever  it  may  happen  ? — Yes. 
5373-  I^id  you  give  a  treat  to  the  electors  ? — ^There  was  one. 
5374.  At  your  house? — Yes. 
5375-  When  was  it? — On  the  22d  of  January,  I  think. 

5376.  Of  course  to  the  voters  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  have  you  yet 
had  payment  ? — No. 

5377.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  amount  of  it  was  ?— About  13/.  altogether. 

5378.  Was  it  an  evening  treat  ? — It  was. 

5379.  Have  you  sent  in  any  bill  to  any  body  ? — No. 

5380.  It  is  too  early  yet ;  to  whom  are  you  going  to  send  it  in? — ^To  Thirstalls. 

5381.  Who  is  Mr.  Thirstall? — He  is  a  neighbour  of  mine. 

5382.  What  is  he? — He  is  a  gentleman  out  of  business. 

5383.  Why  did  you  pitch  upon  him  as  the  unfortunate  individual? — He 
ordered  it. 

5384.  Had  you  any  limit  as  to  the  amount  ? — Yes. 

5385.  Did  you  see  much  of  Mr.  Thirstall  during  the  election  ? — No. 

5386.  During  the  canvass  ? — No. 

5387.  Did  you  ever  attend  the  committee-room  ? — No. 

5388.  Did  any  body  else  besides  Mr.  Thirstall  speak  to  you  upon  the  subject 
of  that  treat  ?— Yes. 

5389.  Who  ?— Mr.  Brookes. 

5390.  Chaiies  Brookes  ? — Yes. 

539 1.  -^^y  t>ody  else? — No. 

5392.  Did  Mr.  Jesson  ? — No. 

5393.  No  one  else  spoke  to  you  at  all  about  it? — No. 

5394.  Who  spoke  to  you  first  about  it,  Thirstall  or  Brookes  ? — Thirstall. 

5395.  Did  Brookes  order  it  as  well  as  Thirstall  ?— Yes. 

5396.  Why  do  you  send  that  bill  to  Mr.  Thirstall  rather  than  Mr.  Brookes  ? — 
I  send  it  in  for  his  part  ;  he  only  ordered  to  a  certain  amount. 

5397.  What  was  the  amount  he  ordered  to  ? — It  was  3/. 

5398.  Mr.  Brookes  is  to  pay  the  rest? — Yes,  he  is  to  pay  the  rest,  the  10/. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham. 

5399-  Will  you  turn  to  the  entry  about  Patch?— [7%e  Witness  turned  to  the 
ent7y.'\ 

5400.  Was  Mr.  Davis  alone  when  he  staid  at  your  house? — No. 

5401.  Who  was  with  him  ?—  Some  lady ;  he  termed  her  his  wife. 

5402.  Did  she  stay  all  the  time  ?—  She  did. 

5403.  She  is  the  other  person  ;  I  see  there  are  two  breakfasts,  and  so  on? — 
Yes,  there  are. 

5404.  She  is  the  other  person  ? — Yes,  she  is. 

5405.  He  was  j^way  on  one  occasion,  I  believe? — He  was  away. 

5406.  Did  he  go  on  the  Saturday  and  come  back  on  the  Monday  ?—  I  am  sure 
I  cannot  say. 

219.  BB  2  5407.  Was 
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W.  W.  Lates.  5407-  Was  he  away  on  Sunday,  do  you  recollect  ? — I  really  do  not  know ;  he 

was  away  some  time,  but  the  days  Ido  not  recollect. 

27  March  1841.  5408.  Here  is  a  time  when  there  is  one  breakfast  and  one  dinner ;  was  that  the 
time? — ^Yes,  that  was  the  time;  the  things  were  put  down  as  they  went  from  the 
bar. 

5409.  It  was  for  the  lady,  Mrs.  Davis,  that  those  items  were  ? — Yes. 

5410.  Breakfast,  dinner,  wine,  tea,  brandy  and  bed? — Yes. 

541 1 .  That  is  the  course  of  proceedings  ? — Yes. 

5412.  Did  that  lady  appear  to  be  in  a  very  weakly  state,  out  of  health  r — ^No. 

5413.  She  swallowed  the  wine  and  brandy,  and  dinner,  and  tea  and  breakfast, 
and  so  on  ?-^Yes,  just  as  well  as  I  could  myself. 

5414.  Let  us  hear  a  little  more  about  Mrs.  Davis ;  did  she  appear  to  be  a  lady 
in  a  robust  state  of  health  altogether? — No. 

5415.  She  did  not  appear  to  you  like  an  invalid  coming  into  the  country  to 
recruit? — No,  indeed  she  did  not. 

5416.  Here  is  a  box  of  pills? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  who  had  them. 

5417.  Here  is  an  entry  of  wine,  10^.,  the  day  before,  which  accounts  for  the 

Eills  next  morning  ? — He  had  a  friend  there  one  day ;  I  think  that  was  the  time  he 
ad  two  bottles  of  wine. 

5418.  There  are  two  days  running  where  there  is  wine,  10^.?— Perhaps 
it  is  so. 

5419.  Brandy,  8^. ;  was  that  for  the  lady  or  the  gentleman? — ^That  was  for 
Mr.  Patch ;  he  ordered  it  for  a  present,  I  think. 

5420.  The  lady  was  just  as  well  as  the  gentleman;  they  were  both  in  very  good 
cue? — Oyes 

5421 .  After  they  had  enjoyed  all  these  luxuries  at  the  end  of  the  term,  did  any 
question  arise  about  payment  ? — No. 

5422.  How  do  you  mean ;  did  they  oflfer  to  pay  for  this? — O  no ;  they  did  not 
offer  to  pay. 

5423.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  not  paying? — He  said  he  considered  he  had 
been  used  ill,  that  he  had  not  got  any  money,  and  he  could  not  get  any. 

5424.  Had  you,  in  point  of  fact,  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  he  had  any 
or  not? — I  gave  him  the  bill  when  he  was  about  to  leave;  of  course  I  wanted 
the  money  before  he  left  the  place ;  he  said  he  could  not  do  it,  and  he  brought 
Mr.  Kilner  to  pass  his  word  for  the  amount  before  I  would  let  him  go ;  he  was  a 
stranger  to  me. 

5425.  He  had  not  any  money,  and  could  not  pay  ? — He  had  not  any  money, 
and  could  not  pay. 

5426.  I  will  not  ask  you  what  induced  Mr.  Kilner  to  pass  his  word  ;  we  shall 
hear  that  from  him ;  but  with  respect  to  this  entertainment,  Mr.  Thirstall,  a  gentle- 
man out  of  business,  a  neighbour  of  yours,  authorized  you  to  go  as  far  as  3/.? — 
Yes. 

5427.  How  came  that  afterwards  to  be  increased  by  Mr.  Brookes  ? — The  sum 
was  so  small,  and  Mr.  Brookes  says,  "  Go  to  10/." 

5428.  When  was  that ;  was  that  on  the  day  on  which  the  entertainment  took 
place  ? — Yes,  it  was  on  that  night. 

5429.  When  the  party  were  assembled  ? — ^Yes. 

5430.  Did  you  make  a  representation  as  to  the  smallness  of  the  sum  3/.,  the 
limit? — Yes  ;  I  said  it  would  not  be  half  a  pint  a-piece  for  my  customers. 

5431  •  This  was  to  be  a  treat  to  your  customers  ? — Yes. 

5432.  You  told  us  just  now  it  was  to  be  a  treat  to  the  electors ;  you  said  it 
would  not  be  half  a  pint  a-piece  for  your  customers  ? — Yes. 

5433-  Was  it  upon  that  Mr.  Brookes  said  you  were  to'go,  upon  his  respon- 
sibility, to  the  amount  of  10/.  more  ?— Yes,  that  he  would  be  answerable 
for  10/. 

5434.  That  made  13/.?— That  made  13/. 

5435*  Of  what  did  the  party  in  the  house  principally  consist;  what  class  of 
people  were  they  ? — The  greater  part  of  them  were  mechanics. 

5436.  Were  they  the  work-people  in  the  factories  ? — Yes. 

5437.  Those  were  not  voters,  I  presume?— No. 

5438.  Committee.]  Were  there  any  voters  there  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  was  a 
few,  but  I  did  not  take  particular  notice,  the  room  was  so  crammed,  and  I  was 
engaged  in  the  bar ;  I  only  went  to  the  room  once ;  1  cannot  speak  to  the 
number,  for  I  did  not  take  particular  notice. 

5439.  Mr. 
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5439.  M^'  Serjeant  WraTigham.']  You  do  not  know  that  there  were  not  some       '*^»  f^*  Lates. 

voters  among   them,  but  the    bulk   were  the  work-people  in  the  factories  ? —       •'"""^ 

Ygg  27  MJM-ch  1841. 

5440.  Were  those  your  ordinary  customers  ? — ^Yes. 

5441.  Those  were  the  parties  for  whom  the  entertainment  was  ordered  and 
Intended   — Yes. 

He-examined  by  Mr.  Cockburn. 

5442.  They  were  friends  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  presume? — They  were  friends  of 
mine. 

5443.  Were  they  friends  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ?  —They  were  a  rabble ;  I  dare 
^ay  they  would  be  friends  of  any  body  they  could  get  any  thing  from. 

5444.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  the  rabble? — ^There  is  always  a 
lower  order  in  the  kitchen  than  any  where  else. 

5445.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  gratuitous  treatment 
to  a  rabble  ?—  No. 

5446.  Do  you  do  it  at  an  election  ? — Yes  ;  not  particularly  at  those  times. 

5447.  You  do  occasionally  ?  —It  is  the  only  time  I  ever  had  the  chance. 

5448.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  those  gentlemen  told  you  to  give  a  treat, 
they  did  not  tell  you  to  give  it  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Gladstone? — I  do  not  think 
it  was  mentioned  who  it  was  for. 

5449.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  ? — No,  I  could  not  swear  it. 

5450.  Do  you  mean  to  say  those  gentlemen  simply  told  you  to  open  your 
house  to  that  extent  ? — :Mr.  Thirstall  said,  "  Mr.  Lates,  any  day  that  is  convenient 
1  will  give  you  a  treat." 

5451.  Do  those  treats  happen  at  other  times  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  given  several  on 
my  own  account  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

5452.  Not  at  this  particular  period? — No. 

5453.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  know  that  this  treat  was  given  on 
account  of  the  election ;  was  there  a  supper  up-stairs  that  same  night? — No. 

5454.  Was  there  a  supper  at  all  in  your  house  that  night  besides  that  you  have 
mentioned  ? — No. 

5455.  Committee.']  Just  look  at  that  book  where  Mr.  Patch's  account  is;  is  that 
your  handwriting? — It  is. 

5456.  Is  the  whole  book  your  handwriting  ? — No. 

5457.  Is  that  account  copied  from  another  account,  or  was  it  all  written  when 
the  things  were  ordered  ? — ^There  was  a  loose  leaf;  it  might  be  this  one,  and  I  copied 
it  on  to  this,  owing  to  this  being  fast. 

5458.  It  is  a  copy  from  another  paper,  and  not  the  original  paper? — It  is  not 
.the  original  as  it  was  sent  in. 

5459.  The  original  is  not  there  ? — No,  the  original  is  not  there ;  this  is  a  copy, 
as  it  might  be  taken  on  this,  and  being  loose,  I  thought  it  might  be  lost,  and  copied 
it  on  to  this  other  leaf. 

5460.  Will  you  swear  that  is  an  accurate  and  perfect  copy  of  the  original  entry 
in  your  book  ? — It  is  a  perfect  copy. 

5461.  There  is  no  alteration  whatever  ?— There  is  no  alteration  whatever. 

5462.  Is  there  not  a  page  torn  out? — There  are  many  leaves  torn  out. 

5463.  What  made  you  copy  that  particular  account,  and  not  any  other  account? 
— Because  there  was  no  other  account  wanted. 

5464.  Was  that  the  only  account  you  entered  on  a  loose  leaf? — No,  there  is 
another  here  on  a  loose  leaf. 

5465.  How  came  you  to  copy  that  particular  account  into  the  book,  and  not 
any  other  account  ? — ^The  account  was  in  this  book  on  a  loose  leaf ;  I  copied  it 
into  that  which  is  tight,  lest  it  should  be  lost. 

5466.  Was  that  leaf  loose  when  you  originally  copied  it,  or  did  it  become  loose 
afterwards  ? — It  became  loose  afterwards. 

5467.  It  was  originally  entered  on  a  loose  leaf? — It  was. 

5468.  Was  that  the  only  loose  leaf,  or  were  there  many  ?— There  were  two 
or  three  loose  leaves. 

5469.  Was  any  thing  written  on  either  of  those  leaves  except  the  account  of 
Mr.  Patch's  entertainment  ? — Yes. 

^470.  What  were  the  other  things ;  have  you  got  those  leaves  ?  —They  may  be 
at  home,  I  am  not  sure. 

5471.  They  might  be  burnt  ?— They  might  be  burnt,  it  is  very  likely,  by  this 
time. 

219.  BB3  •  5472.  Do 
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JV.  W,  hates.  5472.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  them  ? — I  do  not  know  what  has 

become  of  them. 

27  March  1841.         5473-  When  did  you  last  see  them  ? — When  I  came  away  they  were  there. 

5474.  You  thought  it  better  to  bring  the  copy  than  the  original  ? — I  thought 
it  better  to  bring  this  correct  copy  than  one  on  loose  pieces  of  paper,  as  that  was; 
here  are  two  other  loose  leaves. 

5475.  Did  the  leaves  taken  out  of  your  book  refer  to  accounts  of  the  former 
year  or  of  this  year  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  ;  I  did  not  take  that  notice  ;  it  is 
rather  a  careless  way ;  if  you  or  any  other  gentleman  was  to  come  into  our  place, 
and  there  was  room  here  just  to  begin,  then  we  should  start  there  with  what  you 
had  then  ;  when  it  was  filled  up  we  should  go  on  on  the  other  side;  there  are 
many  accounts  on  one  leaf. 

5476.  You  say  a  friend  came  to  see  Mr.  Davis  while  he  was  there  ? — Yes. 

5477.  That  was  besides  his  wife? — ^Yes. 

5478.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  that  friend?— Yes,  Mr.  Fisher. 

5479.  Was  it  a  lady  or  gentleman? — A  gentleman,  Mr.  Fisher. 

5480.  When  did  he  come? — I  do  not  know  what  day  it  was. 

5481.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  before  he  went  to  Manchester  or  not? — 
I  do  not. 

5482.  He  did  not  come  with  him? — No. 

5483.  How  do  you  know  his  name  was  Fisher? — He  is  a  neighbour  of 
mine. 

5484.  A  Walsall  man  ? — Yes. 

5485.  Davis  knew  Fisher  before,  did  he  ? — I  suppose  so;  he  invited  him  to  come 
and  have  a  glass  of  wine ;  1  had  no  other  reason  to  suppose  it. 

5486.  He  is  a  neighbour  of  yours  in  Walsall  ? — ^Yes. 

5487.  Was  there  any  thing  written  on  those  leaves  which  are  torn  out  con- 
nected with  the  dinner  to  be  given  ?^ — No,  not  any  thing. 

5488.  You  undertake  to  swear  that? — Yes. 

5489.  Is  Mr.  Thirstall  an  elector  ? — I  believe  he  is. 

5490.  Is  Mr.  Brookes  an  elector? — He  is. 

5491.  You  said  there  were  some  other  things  written  on  those  papers  you  have 
not  produced  besides  the  account  of  Patch ;  what  were  the  other  things  which 
were  written  on  those  papers? — They  were  similar  to  any  of  these ;  they  were  all 
connected  with  the  commercial-room. 

5492.  Did  you  see  this  warrant  before  you  came  here  ? — Yes. 
5493..  Have  you  read  it? — No,  I  have  not  read  the  whole  of  it. 

5494.  Did  you  read  any  part  of  it  ? — Yes,  just  the  top. 

5495.  Have  you  read  the  words  "all  books,  papers,  memorandums,  writ- 
ing3  and  documents  in  your  possession  or  power,  containing  any  entries  of 
meat,  liquor  or  refreshment  supplied  to  any  person  or  persons ;"  did  you  read 
that?— No. 

5496.  It  was  by  mere  accident  you  brought  this  ? — No ;  this  was  the  only 
account  I  had  with  Patch,  and  I  supposed  I  had  no  occasion  to  bring  any  thing 
else. 

5497.  Do  not  you  know  that  an  original  account  is  better  than  a  copy  of  an 
account? — If  it  is  copied  correct,  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  as  the  original. 

5498.  Was  the  copy  into  that  book  made  before  you  received  that  order  or 
afterwards  ? — It  was  after  I  received  the  order. 

5499.  Can  you  venture  to  carry  in  your  recollection  all  the  items  on  those  loose 
sheets  ?— No. 

5500.  Did  they  relate  to  meat,  drink  or  refreshments  supplied  to  any  persons 
between  the  time  of  issuing  the  writ  and  the  close  of  the  poll? — No,  they 
did  not. 

5501.  Do  you  undertake  to  swear  that? — ^Yes. 

5502.  Was  Mr.  Fisher,  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  an  elector  of  Walsall  ? 
—Yes. 

5503.  For  whom  did  he  vote  ? — I  rather  think  he  voted  for  Gladstone. 

5504.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  first  knew  your  lodger's  name  to  be 
Davis,  in  consequence  of  a  message  given  by  him  to  you  or  your  servant  with 
reference  to  a  letter  to  be  fetched  from  the  post-office? — Yes. 

5505.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  known  in  the  inn  ? — No,  I  do  not 

5506.  Did  any  person  come  to  inquire  after  your  lodger  by  the  name  of  Davis 
in  the  course  of  the  first  evening  after  his  arrival  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

5507.  Did 
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5507.  Did  you  send  for  that  letter  oa  the  first  afternoon  ? — No,  w,  w.  Lates. 

5508.  Did  he  represent  himself  on  arriving  to  be  an  electioneering  agent  ? — 

I  do  not  think  he  did.  27  March  1841, 

5509.  Did  you  consider  him  to  be  one  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  what  he  was. 

5510.  You  e:ave  him  credit  as  you  would  to  any  ordinary  visitor  ? — Just  so. 

5511.  When  was  it  you  asked  him  for  payment?— The  morning  that  he  was 
leaving. 

5512.  What  reason  did  he  then  assign  for  not  paying? — ^That  he  had  not  the 
means  ;  that  he  considered  he  had  been  used  ill. 

5513.  By  whom? — I  think  his  words  were,  that  he  considered  he  had  beei^ 
used  ill ;  that  he  had  not  got  any  money,  and  could  not  get  any. 

5514.  What  steps  did  you  take  in  consequence  of  that  representation? — I  did 
not  take  any  :  I  was  determined  his  things  should  not  go  out  of  the  place,  and  at 
last  he  brought  Mr.  Kilner  down,  and  he  said,  ''  If  you  like  to  take  my  security 
for  the  account,  I  will  guarantee  it." 

5515.  You  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Barnet  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  Mr. 
Patch's  account  ? — Yes. 

5516.  When  was  that  sent  to  you? — That  morning. 

55  ^  7-  W^s  it  before  or  after  he  brought  down  Kilner  ? — I  think  it  was  after. 

55 1 8.  You  were  not  satisfied  with  Kilner's  security,  and  required  an  additional 
guarantee  ? — Yes,  he  alluded  to  this  note  he  had  had  from  Mr.  Barnet,  and  I 
said,  ''  Perhaps  you  would  let  me  have  it." 

5519.  Knowing  Mr.  Kilner  to  be  a  respectable  person  in  Walsall,  were  not  you 
satisfied  with  his  assurance? — I  should  have  been  if  I  had  not  seen  this  note;  he 
had  the  note  in  his  pocket,  and  he  pulled  it  out  and  showed  it  me,  and  I  said, 
*'  Perhaps  you  will  allovv  me  to  keep  it  ?"  he  said, ''  Oh  yes,  you  may ;"  and  he  put 
his  thumb  at  the  top  and  tore  a  bit  ofi*;  but  what  it  was  I  do  not  know. 

5520.  If  you  considered  this  note  a  necessary  security,  why  did  you  destroy  it? 
-When  I  came  to  look  at  it  I  did  not  consider  it  a  security,  because  he  tore  a 

piece  off  the  top. 

5521.  And  therefore  you  destroyed  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  thought  it  of  no  use  at  all. 

5522.  Do  you  remember  the  purport  of  that  note  ? — If  I  recollect  right,  it  was 
that  if  he  felt  disposed  to  send  his  account  from  the  inn  to  Mr.  Barnet,  he  would 
guarantee  the  payment. 

5523.  Did  not  you  consider  that  written  by  a  person  of  Mr.  Barnet's  respecta- 
bility a  sufficient  guarantee  ? — No,  not  when  it  was  torn ;  this  side  [^the  third 
page]  has  a  part  torn  oflf. 

5524.  Did  Patch  assign  any  reason  for  destroying  a  note  which  was  answer- 
able for  the  settlement  of  your  account  ? — No. 

5525.  What  remained  upon  the  fragment  which  remained  in  your  hand  ? — 
That  if  he  would  send  his  account  at  the  inn  to  Mr.  Barnet  he  would  guarantee 
the  payment. 

5526.  Was  not  that  sufficient  for  your  purpose  ?— No,  I  apprehend  not. 

5527.  Did  Mr.  Barnet's  signature  remain? — Yes,  his  signature  was  there. 

5528.  To  whom  was  the  note  directed  ? — To  Mr.  Davis. 

5529.  Not  Patch  ?— No. 

.5530.  When  did  you  destroy  that  note  ? — About  four  days,  I  think,  after  I  had 
it  ;  three  or  four  days  I  carried  it  about  in  my  pocket. 

5531.  Can  you  tell  to  a  week? — Yes. 

5532.  You  were  served  with  a  warrant,  which  has  been  read  to  you,  to  pro- 
duce all  papers  and  documents  ;  did  you  destroy  that  letter  before  or  after  you  had 
the  warrant  served  upon  you  to  produce  all  documents  ? — Before. 

5533.  You  are  certain  of  that? — Yes. 

5534.  Where  did  you  destroy  it  ? — I  rather  think  I  used  it  up  the  yard  ;  t 
think  I  had  a  motion,  and  used  it  for  that  purpose ;  I  generally  carry  a  lot  of 
newspapers  in  my  pocket 

5535.  You  thought  that  paper,  being  a  guarantee  for  your  bill,  of  no  conse- 
quence ? — 'No. 

5536.  The  bill,  however,  was  not  paid  ? — No. 

5537.  When  did  it  first  strike  you  that  that  paper  of  Mr.  Barnet's  was  no 
guarantee  ? — After  I  had  looked  at  it  two  or  three  times,  I  said,  "  This  note  is  of  no 
consequence ;  it  is  not  directed  to  me,  and  Mr.  Kilner  has  passed  his  word." 

5538.  Did  you  say  that  to  anybody? — No,  that  was  what  passed  in  my  own 
mind. 

219.  BB4  5539.  You 
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fF.  JV.  Later.  5539'  ^^^  ^ay  Mr.  Davis  tore  oflf  a  part  of  the  note  ? — Yes. 

—  5540.  Did  the  signature  and  the  direction  to  Mr.  Davis  both  remain  ? — Yes. 

27  Maixh  1841.        5541.  And  yet  you  considered  that  no  guarantee  for  the  payment? — I  did. 

5542.  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  you  took  that  note  as  a  guarantee^ 
and  afterwards  destroyed  it  because  it  was  of  no  consequence? — No,  I  only 
wanted  to  look  at  it ;  finding  the  note  torn  and  not  directed,  I  thought  it  of  no 
consequence,  as  Mr.  Kilner  had  passed  his  word ;  if  I  had  had  no  other  security 
I  should  have  kept  it,  I  have  no  doubt. 

5543.  Your  having  another  security  made  it  of  less  consequence  ? — Yes, 
it  did. 

5544.  Then  why  should  you  have  kept  it  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have 
kept  it. 

5545'  I^id  you  not  ask  Davis  or  Patch  for  that  note  ? — Yes. 

5546.  Can  you  tell  us  what  part  was  taken  off  ?— No,  I  cannot  say  ;  it  was 
torn  oflf;  he  kept  that  himself ;  he  put  his  thumb  on  and  tore  it  oflT. 

5547.  Did  it  read  as  if  there  were  any  part  wanting? — Yes,  it  read  as  though 
there  were  something  wanting ;  he  tore  oflf  some  words,  but  what  they  were  I  do 
not  know. 

5548.  How  did  the  note  as  left  in  your  hands  begin ;  was  there  any  date  upon 
it  ? — That  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

5549.  Did  it  begin  "  Sir,"  or  how  ?— "  Sir,"  I  think  it  was. 

5550.  There  was  from  "Sir'*  to  the  end  of  the  note  ? — I  do  not  remember  about 
the  middle  of  the  note ;  he  said,  if  he  would  forward  his  account  at  the  inn  he 
would  see  it  paid,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  that  was  the  only  part  1  looked  at. 

555 1*  You  saw  the  name  was  that  of  Davis  ? — Yes. 

5552.  Did  you  know  his  name  was  Patch  then.^ — Yes. 
553*  When  your  lodger  desired  that  any  letter  addressed  either  in  the  name 
of  Davis  or  Patch  should  be  brought  to  him,  what  did  you  suppose  his  name 
was  ? — I  did  not  know  at  that  time  what  his  name  was. 

5554.  And  you  did  not  inquire  ? — No,  I  did  not  like  to  take  that  liberty. 

5555-  You  saw  nothing  on  his  trunk? — No  ;  I  might  have  seen  his  luggage 
passing  through  the  house. 

5556.  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  remarkable  that  a  man  should  desire  to  have 
letters  sent  in  two  names  ?~I  thought  it  strange  he  should  have  two  names. 

5557-  ^0  you  mean  a  fragment  of  the  paper,  or  the  fragment  of  the  note ;  wa* 
any  part  of  the  note  torn,  or  only  a  part  of  the  paper  ? — A  part  of  the  note  was. 
torn. 

5558,  How  could  some  words  be  torn  oflf  if  the  word  "Sir"  was  upon  it; 
*'  Sir"  is  generally  the  first  word  of  a  note  r — It  was  on  a  piece  of  paper  very 
much  like  this  ;  this  was  torn  oflf  here  [the  top  corner  0/ the  third  page]^  about  bs 
near  as  possible,  that  he  kept  in  his  hand. 

5559-  You  mean  to  say  the  "  Sir"  was  upon  it,  but  some  of  the  other  words 
were  torn  oflf? — Yes ;  "  Sir"  might  be  here,  and  his  signature  was  down  here  [near 
the  bottom  of  the  third page\. 

5560.  Were  there  any  words  on  the  part  that  was  torn  oflf? — ^Yes,  there  was 
about  two  lines,  as  I  recollect,  torn  oflf. 

5561.  There  was  about  as  much  torn  oflf  as  that  fragment  in  your  hand  ? — 
Yes. 

5562.  The  note  was  a  perfect  note,  with  the  exception  of  that  corner  torn  oflf? 
—Yes. 

5563.  Where  was  the  signature  ? — Here,  on  the  opposite  page. 

5564.  The  signature  remained  ? — Yes. 

5565.  Where  was  the  '*  Sir"  ? — On  the  first  page. 

5566.  Waft  there  any  writing  on  the  third  side  ? — Yes. 

5567.  What  did  that  note  contain  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the  whole  of  it,  but  it 
said  that  if  he  would  forward  his  account 

5568.  Whereabouts  were  those  words  ? — It  began  somewhere  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  page. 

5569.  What  was  written  upon  the  first  page? — I  do  not  remember  what  it 
vras  about. 

5570.  Have  you  any  recollection  whatever  ot  what  was  written? — No,  I  did 
not  pay  that  attention. 

5571.  Did  you  keep  it  three  days  ? — I  kept  it  three  or  four  days. 

5572.  Was 
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5572.  Was  it  a  note  sealed  or  wafered? — That  I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  it  was 
wafered,  but  I  am  not. sure,  in  the  corner,  something  in  this  way  [folded]. 
5573'  Was  it  directed  ? — It  was  directed. 

5574.  On  the  back  ? — Yes,  to  Mr.  Davis. 

5575.  Had  the  words  torn  oflF  any  reference  to  the  guarantee  of  your  pay- 
ment ;  was  it  in  that  part  of  the  letter  that  was  torn  oflF  where  he  said  he  would 
see  you  paid  ?—  No,  tnat  sentence  was  finished ;  that  was  there. 

5576.  Were  all  the  words  which  guaranteed  you  payment  contained  in  the 
note  r — Yes. 

5577.  On  which  side  were  those  words  ? — On  the  second  page  of  the  note; 
then  there  were  about  two  lines,  I  suppose,  run  along  here  [the  third  page] . 

5578.  You  cannot  tell  what  there  was  in  any  other  part  of  the  note? — No,  I 
cannot. 


[The  ent)y  in  the  fVitnes/s  book, 

referred  to  by  him,  was  read  as  follows :] 
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[The  Witness  withdrew. 

James  Kilner  was  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 

Mr.  Austin^  as  follows : 

5579.  YOUR  name  is  James  Kilner  ? — It  is. 

5580.  Are  you  the  landlord  of  the  New  Inn  at  Walsall  ?— I  am. 

5581.  Were  you  so  at  the  last  election  ? — I  was. 
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James  Kiiner.  5582.  What  was  the  nomination-day  ? — Monday,  the  1st  of  February. 

5583.  And  the  polling-day  Tuesday  ? — Yes,  the  2d  of  February. 

37  iMarch  1841.         ^^g^^  ^^^^  y^y  jn  Walsall  at  that  time  ?— I  was. 

5585.  Were  you  at  your  inn  on  that  day  ? — I  was  at  my  inn  parts  of  each  day, 
though  not  entirely. 

5586.  Were  you  part  of  Monday? — Yes,  and  part  of  Tuesday. 

5587.  Were  you  at  your  inn  on  Sunday  ? — I  was. 

5588.  And  on  Sunday  night? — I  was. 

5589.  And  on  Monday  night  ? — I  was. 

5590.  Have  you  two  rooms  you  use  for  the  entertainment  of  company  in  your 
inn  ? — I  have. 

5591*  Have  you  a  lai^e  room  ? — I  have  two  large  rooms. 

5592.  Below  stairs  ? — No,  both  up-stairs. 

5593.  How  do  you  get  access  to  either  of  those  two  large  rooms? — I  get  access 
to  one  by  the  general  staircase,  and  to  the  other  up  a  back  staircase  out  of  the 
kitchen,  or  an  outer  staircase  out  of  the  yard ;  I  have  two  entrances. 

5594.  Can  you  get  into  those  rooms  by  coming  through  the  street  in  front  of 
your  house  ? — My  house  is  under  the  gateway. 

5595.  Can  you  get  into  the  rooms  by  going  down  that  gateway  ? — Yes. 

5596.  Can  you  go  out  of  your  house  by  a  backway  ? — No,  I  must  go  out  by 
the  gateway ;  I  can  go  out  into  the  yard  by  the  backway. 

5597.  From  the  yard  do  you  get  into  the  same  street  from  which  you  turn  into 
the  gateway  ? — Not  without  passing  my  front  door. 

5598.  Can  you  get  into  a  back  street  I — No. 

5599.  Into  what  street  do  you  get  from  your  house? — Park-street. 

5600.  Is  that  the  front  street  in  which  your  house  stands  V — Yes. 

5601.  How  many  persons  will  your  rooms  accommodate  at  a  time? — I  cannot 
tell. 

5602.  How  long  have  you  had  that  house  ? — Eighteen  months  on  the  22d  of 
this  month. 

5603.  You  have  never  had  an  election  at  Walsall  before? — Never. 

5604.  Cannot  you  tell  the  Committee  how  many  persons  might  be  entertained 
in  those  rooms  ? — I  believe,  at  the  time  of  Finch's  election,  that  very  near  300 
dined  in  one  room ;  I  have  been  informed  so ;  I  speak  from  hearsay. 

5605.  You  say  you  have  heard  that ;  but,  in  your  opinion,  could  300  persons 
dine  in  that  room  ? — I  have  never  dined  above  85  in  the  room. 

5606.  Have  you  kept  an  inn  before  ? — No. 

5607.  Do  you  believe  300  might  be  dined  in  that  room  ? — No,  decidedly  not. 

5608.  Might  200  ?— Yes. 

5600.  That  is  the  principal  room  ? — Yes,  the  long  room. 

5610.  How  many  in  the  other  room  ? — About  30  or  35. 

5611.  What  shall  we  call  that? — That  is  the  commercial-room. 

5612.  Was  your  house  opened  during  the  last  election  ? — What  do  you  mean 
by  opened  ? 

5613.  Was  your  house  opened  during  the  last  election  ? — ^The  doors  were  open^ 
certainly. 

5614.  When  the  doors  were  opened,  did  not  the  electors  come  in  there  at  the 
door  ? — O  yes,  a  many. 

5615.  When  the  electors  got  in,  having  come  there,  did  they  drink? — ^Yes, 
they  did  drink. 

5616.  Did  they  eat  ?— They  ate. 

5617.  When  they  had  eaten  and  when  they  had  drunk,  did  they  pay  for  what 
they  had  eaten  and  drunk  themselves? — Some  did,  some  did  not. 

5618.  How  many  were  there  who  did  not? — I  really  cannot  tell  you,  I  am 
sure. 

5619.  Were  there  10? — Oh,  more  than  that,  I  dare  say. 
5630.  Were  there  50  ? — More  than  that,  I  dare  say. 

5621 .  Were  there  100  ?— More  than  that,  perhaps. 

5622.  Were  there  200  ?— I  cannot  say. 

5623.  You  will  not  swear  there  were  not  200? — I  will  swear  there  were 
not  200  electors. 

5624.  But  you  will  not  swear  there  were  not  200  persons  ? — No. 

5625.  When  did  the  eating  and  drinking  begin  ;  on  the  Monday  ? — My  house 
is  a  commercial  house ;  the  eating  and  drinking  began  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
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morning ;  mine  is  a  commercial  travellers'  inn,  and  of  course  they  began  break- 
fast at  eight  o'clock. 

5626.  As  your  house  was  a  commercial  house,  it  opened  at  eight  in  the  mom* 
ing  ? — It  opened  before  that ;  you  asked  me  when  the  eating  began. 

5627.  Did  any  of  the  electors  come  in  as  early  as  eight  in  the  morning?— 
I  really  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  was  in  bed. 

5628.  At  what  time  did  you  get  up? — Perhaps  half-past  nine,  perhaps  it 
might  be  nine  ;  I  will  not  be  positive. 

5629.  Did  you  go  into  the  long  room  or  the  commercial-room  when  you  got 
up  ? — Neither. 

5630.  How  soon  after  you  got  up  did  you  go  into  the  long  room  or  the  com- 
mercial-room ? — I  do  not  thii^  I  was  in  the  long  room  at  all  till  the  afternoon ; 
in  the  commercial-room  I  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  first  about  one 
o'clock. 

5631 .  When  did  you  go  into  the  long  room? — Some  time  in  the  afternoon. 

5632.  About  what  o'clock  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5633.  Cannot  you  say  some  time,  or  something  about  it? — I  do  not  know 
indeed;  a  person  in  his  own  house  walks  about  his  house,  and  he  does  not  recol- 
lect when  he  goes  into  any  room. 

5634.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  in  before  two  o'clock  ? — I  will  not. 

5635.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  in  within  an  hour  after  you  got  up  in  the 
morning  ? — I  will  not  swear  that. 

5636.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  into  the  long  room  as  soon  as  ever  you 
had  had  your  breakfast } — I  will  not  swear  that. 

5637.  Have  the  goodness  to  recollect  what  you  saw  in  the  long  room  when  you 
did  go  there ;  how  many  persons  were  there  in  the  long  room  ? — What  day  do 
^ott  mean  ? 

«5638.  What  day  you  were  telling  the  Committee   you  got   up  at  nine? — 
onday. 

5639.  1  ask  whether  you  will  swear  you  did  not  go  in  immediately  after  you 
got  your  breakfast  that  morning  ? — I  cannot  swear  whether  I  did,  for  I  may  be 
called  by  a  servant  to  go  into  a  room,  and  may  perhaps  think  no  more  about  it ; 
but,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  was  not  in  that  room  before  three  o'clock. 

5640.  You  will  not  swear  you  did  not  go  in  immediately  after  breakfkst? — I 
will  not. 

5641.  When  you  went  in,  how  many  persons  were  in  the  long  room  when 
you  went  into  it  ? — Not  above  half  a  dozen  the  first  time  I  went  in. 

5642.  Were  they  commercial  people? — No;  no  commercial  people  go  into  that 
room;  it  is  not  the  commercial-room. 

5643.  Did  you  go  in  afterwards  at  any  time  ? — I  was  in  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 

5644.  You  have  told  me  you  will  not  swear  there  were  not  200  persons  there ; 
how  many  persons  did  you  find  there  the  next  time  you  went  in  ? — I  did 
not  count  them. 

5645.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  a  guess  how  many  persons  were  in  this 
room  ?— I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  called  upon  to  do  that. 

5646.  How  many  persons  were  there  in  that  room? — I  cannot  say. 

5647.  Were  there  20?— Not  the  first  time  I  went  in. 

5648.  I  ask  you  at  any  time  during  that  afternoon  ? — ^There  were  sometimes 
a  few,  and  sometimes  a  great  many. 

5649.  Did  you  see  them  eating  and  drinking  ? — ^I  did. 

5650.  As  you  have  told  me  there  were  some  persons  who  did  pay,  how  many 
persons  were  there  who  paid  during  those  two  days  ? — I  cannot  tell,  for  my 
servants  and  my  wife  took  the  money ;  I  can  tell  what  I  received. 

5651.  What  did  you  receive? — I  can  tell  the  amount  which  I  received  the 
four  days  put  together. 

5652.  I  ask  as  to  that  day  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  for  it  is  put  together. 

5653.  Had  you  any  commercial  persons  in  your  inn  during  those  two  days? — 
Several. 

5654.  How  many  ? — I  think  there  were  five  or  six,  but  1  cannot  speak 
positively. 

5655.  Did  these  commercial  gentlemen  remain  after  the  Tuesday  ?*— They  did. 

5656.  Are  their  expenses  in  the  accounts  you  have? — No,  that  is  another 
account. 

219.  0  0  2  5677-  Have 
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James  Kilner.  5657.  Have  you  separated  them  ? — Yes. 

"71 5658.  Do  you  recollect  the  number  of  the  other  persons  ;  I  do  not  allude   to 

V2  March  1841.     ^.j^^  commercial  gentlemen  vrho  paid  during  those  two  days  ?— I  do  not,  I  did  not 
take  the  money. 

Mr.  Serjeant  JVranqham  objected  to  the  evidence  of  transactions  at  the 
New  Inn  without  further  proof  of  agency. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  he  would  proceed  with  another  line  of  examina- 
tion at  present. 

5659.  Mr.  AuHtin.']  To  whom  did  you  charge  the  money  that  was  due  in 
respect  of  those  refreshments  ? — ^The  money  due  in  respect  of  those  refreshments 
to  myself,  Mrs.  Kilner  entered  it  under  the  title  of  '*  Opening  Day.*' 

5660.  That  was  why,  1  suppose,  you  did  not  understand  me  when  I  asked 
you  whether  your  house  was  opened ;  when  you  say  you  so  charged  it,  I  sup- 
pose you  made  an  entry  to  that  effect  ? — Mrs.  Kilner  did. 

5661.  To  whose  account  did  you  make  that  entry  ? — ^To  no  one's. 

5662.  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  you  supplied  the  meat  and  drink, 
and  so  forth,  without  intending  to  be  paid  for  it  ? — In  the  origin  entirely. 

5663.  Will  you  answer  this  question  distinctly ;  do  you  mean  to  tell  the 
Committee  that  you  supplied  meat  and  drink  without  intending  to  be  paid  for 
it  ? — I  never  had  a  promise  to  pay  for  it. 

5664.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  you  supplied  meat  and  drink 
without  intending  to  be  paid  for  it  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  will  pay 
me,  for  I  do  not  know  who  else  will,  I  am  sure. 

5665.  Do  you  or  not  intend  to  be  paid  for  it  ? — I  had  no  expectation  of  its  being 
paid  for  beforehand,  and  if  it  had  cost  double  the  money,  I  should  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  given  it. 

5606.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  it  cost? — My  account,  I  believe,  is 
150/.  ;  the  account  is  entered  by  my  wife. 

5667.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee,  upon  your  oath,  that  you  had  no 
instructions  to  supply  meat  and  drink  ? — I  do,  most  decidedly. 

5668.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee,  upon  your  oath,  that  you  have 
made  no  application  to  be  paid? — I  do,  most  certainly. 

5669.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  mean  to  make  an  application  ?-*-I  do, 
most  certainly. 

5670.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee,  upon  your  oath,  that  you  will  not  take  the 
money  if  it  should  be  offered  to  you  ? — If  it  is  offered,  I  never  rrfose  money  ;  but 
I  shall  not  take  in  any  account  to  any  person. 

5671 .  Will  you  tell  the  Committee,  upon  your  oath,  that  you  will  not  take  the 
money  if  any  person  offers  it  to  you  in  payment  of  your  bill  ? — I  will  not  say  I 
would  not  take  the  money  if  it  was  offered  to  me ;  I  should  be  a  very  great  fool 
if  I  did  not ;  but  I  have  no  claim,  and  no  charge  will  I  make. 

5672.  fie  so  good  as  to  attend  to  this  question,  acnd  answer  it  distinctly ;  will 
you  tell  this  Committee,  upon  your  oath,  that  at  the  time  you  opened  your  house 
you  did  not  expect  to  be  paid  by  some  body  ?— Yes,  I  was  deceived  in  that 
matter  by  a  person  who  has  had  an  examination  here  before  you.  Patch  ;  he  was 
the  man  who  came  and  asked  me  if  I  would  have  voters  in  my  house  for  to 
protect  them  from  being  run  away  with  by  the  opposite  party  ;  I  said  at  once 
that  I  would;  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  authority ;  he  told  me  he  had  no 
authority  for  it;  I  sent  over  to  Mr.  Bamet;  my  wife  sent  over  Mr. Thomas 
James,  who  is  now  ill  in  bed ;  I  went  over  with  him  ;  I  met  him  in  the  gateway ; 
Mr.  Thomas  James  said,  '*  Mr.  Rarnet,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  treating  going  on 
at  Mr.  Kilner's.*' 

5673.  Was  that  said  in  your  presence  ? — Yes. 

5674.  You  saw  Mr.  Bamet?— I  did. 

5675.  Did  you  go  with  Thomas  James  to  Mr.  Bamet? —I  said  so;  I  did. 

5676.  You  saw  Mr.  Barnet  ? — Yes,  I  did ;  Mr.  James  said  to  Mr.  Daraet, 
**  There  is  a  great  deal  of  treating  going  on  in  the  New  Inn ;  Mrs.  Kilner  wants  to 
know  whether  he  is  authorized  by  you  or  not  ;'*  that  was  the  question  put  by  Mr. 
James. 

5677.  Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Barnet  upon  that  occasion  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

5678.  From  beginning  to  end  ?— I  did  not  respecting  that  remark. 

5679.  Was  this  on  the  Sunday? — On  the  Monday. 

5680.  How 
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5680.  How  much  meat  and  drink  had  been  supplied  at.  that  time  ? — There      Jame9  KUner* 
had  been  a   dinner  ordered  by  certain  gentlemen  who  attended   the  election;       — — — 
Mr.  Beach,  the  mayor  of  Dudley  ;  Mr.  Bogle,  of  Dudley ;  Mr.  Richard  Bales,  of    «7  March  1841, 
Birmingham,  and  several  others  whom  I  cannot  mention  now. 

5681.  Was  that  dinner  given  to  electors,  or  a  dinner  for  the  gentlemen? — It 
was  a  dinner  ordered  by  the  gentlemen,  as  an  ordinary,  for  themselves,  at 
one  o'clock. 

5682.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  that ;  but  how  much  had  been  given  without 
being  paid  for  in  the  way  of  meat  and  drink  r — I  shall  state  it  as  I  go  on ;  a  dinner 
was  ordered  by  this  party  of  gentlemen,  24  in  number,  or  25,  I  am  not  certain 
which  ;  they  ordered  champaigne ;  champaigne  was  brought  up,  and  during  the 
time  they  were  at  dinner  there  were  several  others  who  were  electors  apd  non- 
electors  came  into  the  room,  and  one  was  asked  to  have  a  glass  of  champaigne, 
and  another  was  asked,  and  at  last  it  became  a  general  thing,  whoever  wanted  it ; 
Mr.  Beach  of  Dudley  asked  me  to  divide  the  bill ;  I  said  I  did  not  know  how  to 
divide  the  bill ;  there  had  been  62  pint  bottles  of  champaigne  taken  up,  and  many 
electors  and  non-electors  came  into  the  room  and  helped  themselves  at  the  table, 
and  called  for  champaigne  as  well. 

5683.  Where  was  this  dinner  ? — In  the  commercial«room. 

5684.  How  much  meat  and  drink  had  been  supplied  in  the  long  room  at  the 
time  you  went  to  Mr.  Bamet's  ? — Not  any ;  1  am  not  awa^re  of  any  being  supplied 
HI  the  long  room  before  that. 

5685.  At  the  time  you  went  to  Mr.  Bamet's,  as  I  understand  you,  the  supply 
had  been  limited  to  the  commercial-room  and  the  dinner  ordered  ? — Yes. 

5686.  Who  is  Mr.  Thomas  James  ? — He  is  a  son  of  Mr,  James  the  manu-    ^ 
facturer. 

5687.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone  s  ? — Ye$,  and  a  friend  pf  mine, 

5688.  A  friend  to  the  party  ? — Yes.  ^ 

5689.  How  long  were  you  with  Mr.  Barnet  ? — I  should  think  not  five  minutes. 

5690.  Did  you  return  again  to  your  own  bouse  ? — ^Immediately. 

5691.  After  you  returned  to  your  own  house,*  having  seen  Mr.  Barnet,  the 
refreshments  were  supplied  in  the  long  room  ? — They  were,  by  my  own  orders. 

5692.  Does  the  charge  which  you  have  made  to  persons  under  the  head  of 
"Opening  Day,"  to  the  amquntof  150/.,  commence  from  that  time? — No;  the 
charge  includes  what  had  beeB  done  before. 

5693.  And  it  includes  all  that  was  done  after  ? — Yes. 

5694.  How  much  was  incurred  before,  and  how  much  after  ? — I  really  cannot 
tell  that,  for  it  is  put  down  on  a  slate  by  the  bar-maid  or  my  wife,  who  serves  the 
liquor  out,  and  from  that  slate  it  is  copied  oq  the  paper* 

5695.  Cannot  you  tell  me  what  relates  to  the  present  year  ? — I  cannot ;  I  never 
interfere  in  the  bar  to  know  what  goes  out. 

5696.  Cannot  you  tell  something  like  what  it  was  f-^^I  cannot. 

5697.  Cannot  you  tell  whether  there  was  50/.  and  100/.  afterwards,  or  100/. 
before  and  50/.  afterwards  ? — There  was  mor^  incurred  after  this  than  there  had 
been  before. 

5698.  For  which  you  have  not  been  paid  ?' — No  ;  for  which  I  have  not  been 
paid. 

5699.  You  have  never  yet  given  me  an   answer  to  the  question  I  put  as  to 
whether  you  intended  to  be  paid  at  the  commetlcement  of  the  Monday  ? — I  had    ' 
HO  idea  at  the  commencement  of  the  Monday  of  having  any  open  house  at  all. 

5700.  Did  you  intend  to  be  paid  ? — 1  could  have  no  intention  when  T  had  no 
idea  of  open  house. 

5701 .  When  you  came  back,  after  having  seen  Mr.  Barnet,  had  you  any  inten- 
tion of  being  paid  for  what  you  supplied  ? — None  at  all. 

5702.  If  you  had  no  intention  of  being  paid,  will  you  tell  the  Committee  whe- 
ther you  had  an  intention  of  giving  away  what  you  supplied? — It  was  given 
away ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  money  if  you  will  pay  me,  but  I  have  no 
demand  against  any  person,  and  shall  never  ask  any  one. 

5703.  When  you  say,  "If  you  will  pay  me,"  do  you  mean  to  apply  that  to  me 
who  am  now  examining  you  ? — Yes. 

5704.  Will  you  undertake  to  tell  this  Committee,  upon  your  oath,  that  you  in- 
tended to  give  the  meat  and  drink  away? — I  ordered  every  person  tohavp  what- 
ever they  liked  without  any  notice; about  payment  in  any  way  whatever,  and  mv 
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James  Kiher.      Wife  made  a  remark,  *'  Whom  do  yoa  look  to  to  pay  this  ?"  I  said,  '^  Never  you 

-       mmd ;  I  must  have  the  voters  kept  here,  and  I  will  do  it  at  my  own  risk." 
«7  March  1841.         5705.  When  did  your  wife  make  this  remark  ? — When  I  came  back  from  Mr. 
Bamet's. 

5706.  Upon  your  oath,  did  you,  at  the  time  when  you  made  that  answer  to  your 
wife,  intend  to  giveaway  the  meat  and  drink  you  supplied  ? — If  you  ask  me,  upon 
my  oath,  I  shall  say  I  have  many  friends  not  at  all  connected  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  any  way,  who  would  take  care  I  did  not  lose  by  it ;  but  that  I  had  any  demand 
upon  the  committee,  is  not  the  fact ;  I  never  had  one. 

5707.  Do  you  know  the  diflFerence  between  supplying  for  payment  and  giving 
away  ? — Undoubtedly ;  I  do  too  often. 

5708.  As  you  now  appear  to  know  the  difference  between  those  expressions^ 
will  you,  upon  your  oath,  tell  this  Committee  you  intended  to  give  away  the  meat 
and  drink  supplied  on  that  day  ? — I  intended  not  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
his  committee ;  I  had  no  charge  against  them. 

5709.  I  asked  you  whether  ]rou  meant  to  give  away  the  meat  and  drink  you 
supplied  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  ? — Upon  my  oath,  I  would  have  given  it 
away  with  pleasure,  and  shall  do  so ;  I  have  no  intention  of  asking  a  farthing 
from  any  person  for  it  whatever. 

5710.  Do  you  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  ask  you  whether  you  gave 
away  the  meat  and  drink  you  supplied  ? — I  did  give  it  away,  most  decidedly. 

5711.  Do  you  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  ask  whether  you  gave  away 
that  meat  and  drink  ? — I  do* 

5712.  Attend  to  this  question  for  the  tenth  time ;  upon  your  oath,  did  you  in- 
tend to  give  away  the  meat  and  drink  you  supplied  upon  the  Monday  and  Tues- 
day ? — 1  did  give  it  away ;  I  actually  did  it. 

5713.  Upon  your  oath,  did  you  mean  to  give  away  the  meat  and  drink  you 
supplied  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  ? — I  have  answered  that  several  times. 

5714.  I  must  have  an  answer  to  that  question,  and  if  you  do  not  answer  that 
question  I  must  apply  to  the  Chairman  ? — 

5715.  Commttee.'\  That  is  a  very  plain  question ;  why  do  you  not  answer  it? — 
I  did  intend  it,  and  I  will  explain,  if  you  will  permit  me,  what  I  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Austin  requested  that  the  witness  might  be  directed  to  withdraw. 

[The  JVitness  was  directed  to  withdraw.'] 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  objected  to  the  witness  being  stopped  in  the 
answer  he  was  in  the  course  of  giving. 

Mr.  Austin  contended  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  distinct  answer  to  the 
question. 

[The  JVitness  was  again  called  in.^ 

5716.  Mr.  Austin.]  Without  giving  me  any  explanation,  first  of  all  answer  dis- 
tinctly, yes  or  no,  to  this  question ;  explain  afterwards  as  long  as  you  please,  but 
first  of  all  give  an  answer  without  any  explanation ;  at  the  time  when  you  gave 
orders  to  give  away  meat  aud  drink  without  limit,  will  you  tell  this  Committee, 
upon  your  oath,  whether  you  meant  to  give  it  or  not  ? — No,  I  did  not  mean  to 
give  it ;  now  I  will  give  you  the.  explanation ;  I  meant  to  give  it,  so  far  as  the  com- 
mittee were  concerned ;  I  had  no  claim  on  any  one  for,  any  part  whatever,  but  I 
knew  that  some  of  my  friends  would  take  care  I  did  not  lose  afterwards  by  it; 
I  would  willingly  lose  if  they  do  not  offer  to  pay  me ;  I  shall  ask  no  person 
for  it 

5717.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  expect  to  be  paid  by  some  body  for  it? — I  did;  I 
have  said  that. 

5718.  Do  you  still  expect  to  be  paid  for  it? — I  expect  I  shall  be  at  some  time 
from  some  parties,  I  do  not  know  by  whom ;  I  have  before  said  I  do  not  care  much 
about  it. 

5719.  Were  you  present  when  your  wife  requested  Mr.  Thomas  James  to  go 
to  Mr.  Barnet  ? — Yes ;  I  saw  Mr.  James  in  the  passage  going  out,  and  I  asked 
him  where  he  was  going. 

5720.  Had  you  had  any  conversation  with  your  wife  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
freshments before  that  time  ? — Yes,  she  asked  me  who  was  to  pay  for  them. 

5721.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  she  asked  you  who  was  to  pay  for  it  ?  — 
Immediately  before  she  sent  Thomas  James  out ;  a  few  minutes  previously. 

5722.  Did 
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5722.  Did  she  send  for  Thomas  James,  with  your  knowledge  ?— No,  I  do  not      J«na  Kilner. 
«ay  she  sent  tor  1  homas  James ;   I  do  not  know  that  she  did  send  for  him. 

5723.  She  asked  you  that  question,  who  was  to  pay,  before  James  was  sent  to 


Mr.  Barnet?~Yes 

5724.  Did  you  know  that  she  was  going  to  send  James  to  Mi.  Barnet?— -I 
did  not. 

5725.  You  met  him  going  out  of  the  gateway  and  stopped  him,  and   went  to 
Mr.  Barnet's  yourself  ?— I  did. 

5726.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Bamet  before  ?~I  had  not  known  Mr.  Bamet  to 
speak  to  him,  many  months. 

5727.  Are  you  new  m  Walsall?— I  have  resided  in  Walsall  not  quite  three 
years. 

5728.  But  joa  had  known  him  ?— Yes,  I  had  known  him,  frcMii  seeing  him,  for 
two  or  three  years  past. 

5729.  Does  your  wife  know  him  ? — She  knows  him  now. 

5730.  Did  she  know  him  at  that  time  ?— I  do  not  know  that  she  did ;  I  cannot 
speak  to  that. 

5731.  Were  you  acquainted  with  James  yourself  ?— He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine. 

5732.  1  suppose  your  wife  was  acquainted  with  him  r — Of  course  she  was. 

5733-  When  did  you  intend  to  open  your  house;  when  did  you  make  prepara- 
tions to  open  your  house  ?— 1  made  no  preparations  whatever. 

5734-  When  did  you  begin  to  prepare  for  opening  the  house  ? — It  was  opened 
quite  promiscuously,  by  chance  I  mean ;  this  dinner  was  ordered,  and  so  it 
went  on. 

5735-  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Davis  first  ?— I  suppose  I  saw  him  on  the  Friday 
or  Saturday. 

5736.  On  which  day  was  it  you  had  the  conversation  with  Davis  you  have 
referred  to  ? — ^On  the  Monday  afternoon. 

5737-  Was  it  after  the  dinner? — ^After  12  o'clock  I  should  think,  but  not  after 
the  dinner ;  about  that  time  ;  I  cannot  speak  to  an  hour,  of  course. 

5738.  Was  il  before  you  went  to  Mr.  Barnet's  ? — Oh  yes,  it  was. 

5739.  How  long?— I  really  cannot  tell;  it  was  as  near  12  o'clock  as  I  can  say; 
very  near  that  time. 

5740.  Did  Davis  come  to  your  house  again  in  the  course  of  that  day  ? He 

was  there  all  the  evening. 

5741  •  Was  he  in  the  room  with  the  people  who  were  eating  and  drinking  ? 

He  was  all  over  the  house,  at  least  down  stairs. 

5742.  What  was  he  doing? —Taking  charge  of  the  voters,  I  believe,  at  my. 
request. 

5743.  How  came  you  to  be  acquainted  with  Davis  ? — He  came  down  as  an 
agent,  I  understood ;  in  the  first  instance,  he  told  me  he  was  a  Parliamentary 
ageni. 

5744.  How  came  you  to  be  acquainted  with  him  ? — ^Because  he  came  to  my 
house. 

5745.  Did  he  come  alone  ?— He  did  the  first  time  I  saw  him ;  Mrs.  Kilner 
saw  him  two  or  three  times  before  I  saw  him ;  when  I  saw  him  the  first  time  he 
was  alone. 

5746.  Did  he  come  alone  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

5747.  You  cannot  tell  that? — I  cannot  tell;  I  was  not  in  the  house  when  he 
came ;  I  did  not  see  how  he  came. 

.5748.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Bamet  within  two  or  three  days  before  the  Monday? 
— Yes,  I  saw  Mr.  Bamet  most  days. 

5749.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Barnet  on  the  Sunday  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

5750.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Bamet  on  the  Saturday  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  did,  but 
I  cannot  recollect  precisely  the  day;  I  think  I  saw  him  on  the  Saturday. 

5751.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  Friday  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

5752.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  Thursday? — I  believe  I  did. 

5753-  Perhaps  you  saw  him  every  day  in  the  preceding  week  ? — Yes,  most 
probably. 

5754-  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  him  on  the  Saturday  in  the  room  which 
was  Mr.  Bamet's  room. 

5755-  That  was  No.  10,  was  not  it  ? — I  do  not  know  the  number,  I  am  sure. 
219-  c  04  5756.  Was 
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James  Kilner.  5756.  Was  any  body  else  there  ?*^There  was  himself  arid  a  great  many  others 

■  —       writing. 

^7  March  1841.  5757.  Do  you  recollect  who  they  were? — No,  I  do  not  \  I  saw  Mr;  Owerton 
there  and  a  great  many  people ;  Mr.  Marlow,  I  think  his  name  is,  the  second 
clerk. 

5758.  You  saw  Mr.  Barnet  on  most  of  those  days  ? — Yes. 

575p.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — 1  saw  him  in  the  streets  every  day,  and 

I  saw  him  in  the  long  committee-room. 

5760.  In  the  assembly-room  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  seen  him  in  ray  own  house. 

5761.  On  what  day  did  you  see  him  in  the  long  committee-room? — I  really 
cannot  speak  to  the  day  he  addressed  the  electors ;  I  cannot  recollect  what  day 
it  was. 

5762.  On  what  day  did  you  see  him  at  your  house? — When  he  called  to  ask 
me  for  my  vote. 

5763.  On  what  day  was  that  ? — 1  really  cannot  tell. 

5764.  Was  Mr.  Barnet  in  the  room  at  the  time  ? — I  cannot  recollect  indeed. 

5765.  You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Barnet  at  the  George;  on  which  day  did  you  see 
Mr.  Barnet  at  the  Geoi^  ?— Each  day. 

5766.  You  did  not  see  him  at  his  own  house  ? — No,  none  of  those  day?,  I 
believe ;   he  was  not  at  his  own  house. 

5767.  How  far  is  the  George  from  your  house  ?*— I  should  suppose  about  100 
yards,  not  more. 

5768.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Barnet  after  the  polling-day,  the  Tuesday?' — I  was  out 
of  town  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday;  I  went  over  to  Birmingham ;  I  went 
over  to  get  out  of  the  excitement,  and  did  not  return  till  the  Friday ;  1  saw  him 
on  the  Friday. 

5769.  Did  you  see  him  after  that?^ — I  have  seen  him  many  times  since ;  I  do 
not  know  that  I  saw  him  for  several  days  after  that 

5770.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Barnet  ? — At  his  own  house  I  saw  him ;  I 
delivered  some  accounts  to  him  for  Mr.  Wilkins;  Mr.  Wilkins  was  at  my  house, 
and  I  had  accounts  against  the  committee  for  Mr.  Wilkins  s  eating  and  drinking* 

5771.  Who  is  Mr.  Wilkins  ? — He  is  a  barrister  from  Manchesti&r. 

5772.  Mr.  Wilkins,  you  say,  was  at  your  house? — ^Yes. 

5773.  When  was  he  at  your  house  ?— He  was  at  my  house  till  the  Wednesday 
morning  after  the  poll. 

5774.  When  did  he  come  ? — I  think  the  Tuesday  previous. 

5775.  He  was  there  about  a  week^  was  that  so  ? — Yes. 

5776.  Living  wholly  at  your  house  ? — Yes. 

5777.  Perhaps  you  recollect  a  man  of  the  name  of  Nightingale? — I  do;  he 
was  livmg  at  my  house  too. 

5778.  At  what  time  did  Nightingale  come? — On  the  Sunday  evening,  about 

I I  o'clock ;  he  came  by  the  train  on  Sunday  night. 

5779.  How  long  did  he  slay? — Till  the  TucMay  afternoon  or  evening. 

5780.  Did  he  live  also  in  your  house? — He  did. 

5781.  Nightingale  is  a  man  we  know  as  a  chartist?— 4  know  nothing  at  all  of 
him. 

5782.  Did  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Nightingale  live  together  in  the  same  room  ? — 
Sometimes  they  did,  sometimes  not. 

5783.  They  both  lived  at  your  house  altogether,  breakfasted,  dined  and  supped^ 
and  so  on? — Yes. 

5784.  Did  Mr.  Wilkins  pay  his  own  bill  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

5785.  Did  Nightingale  pay  his  own  bill  ? — He  did  not. 

5786.  Have  you  made  out  a  bill  in  respect  of  Mr.  Wilkins  ? — I  have,  and  of 
Mr.  Nightingale. 

5787.  What  did  you  do  with  those  two  bills? — I  gave  them  to  Mr.  Barnet 
either  the  Saturday  or  the  Monday  after  the  election. 

5788.  You  say  you  saw  him  on  the  Friday  after? — I  did. 

5789.  You  saw  him  also  on  the  Saturday? — On  Saturday  or  Monday.    , 

5790.  Where  did  you  see  him  then? — At  his  own  house. 

5791.  At  his  place  of  business? — Yes. 

5792.  Did  you  give  him  Mr.  Wilkins's  bill  and  Mr.  Nightingale's  r^ — I  did,  and 
St.  Clare's  and  two  others. 

5793.  Who  is  Mr.  St.  Clare? — He  is  a  gentleman  who  came  over  from  Bir* 
mingham. 

5794.  Where 
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from  ? — One  a  friend  of  Mr.  Nightin-      </«««  KUnen 


5794.  Where  did  the  two  others  come 
gale,  and  the  other  a^riend  of  St.  Clare. 

5795.  All  those  bills  you  gare  to  Mr.  Bamet? — I  did. 

5796.  What  was  the  amount  of  those  bills  ? — ^There  was  one  for  a  sum  of 
money  I  lent  Mr.  Patch. 

5797.  How  much  was  Mr.  Wilkins's  bill  ? — ^Ten  pounds  twelve  shillings  and 
nine-pence. 

5798.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  that  book ;  where  is  Mr*  Nightingale's  account? 
— It  was  torn  out  of  the  book. 

5799.  By  whose  advice  ? — By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Patch. 

5800.  "Nightingale  and  friend,"  it  is  headed,  I  seer — Yes;  I  did  not  know 
the  person's  name. 

5801.  The  amount  of  that  is  2/.  1^.? — ^Yes,  it  is ;  there  was  another  bill  I  recol- 
lect I  delivered  a  man,  who  was  a  bill-sticker  in  the  town,  who  was  there  nearly 
a  month,  from  January  the  12th  to  February  th^  3d. 

5802.  What  was  his  name? — ^I  do.  not  know;  I  put  "To  Mr.  Bamet's 
man.'' 

5803.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  bill-sticker  ;  a  man  who  sticks  up  bills, 
'^Gladstone  for  ever,"  and  so  on? — I  cannot  say;  you  n^y  call  him  an  errand- 
man. 

5804.  What  was  the  amount  of  his  bill?:— Three  pounds  six  shillings  and  four- 
pence  ;  St.  Clare's  bill  was  iLlls.Sd.;  that  I  think  is  all. 

5805.  Did  those  people,  St.  Clare  and  the  other  gentlemen  from  Birmingham, 
come  to  you  without  any  introduction  ? — ^They  came  to  m<e  saying,  that  Mr.  Henry 
Windle  had  ordered  them  to  come  to  my  house. 

5806.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Windle? — Yes. 

5807.  Did  3^u  see  him  with  Mr.  Bamet? — I  have  seen  him  with  Mr.  Bamet. 

5808.  Have  you  seen  him  with  Mr.  {Barnet,  in  Mr.  Bamet's  room,  at  the 
George  ? — I  have. 

5809.  Who  introduced  Nifl^htingale  to  your  hou3e? — Patch. 

5810.  Who  introduced  Wilkins  to  your  house? — Mr.  Bamet ;  he  sent  for  m 
over  to  ask  me  whether  I  could  accommodate  Mr.  Wilkins;  I  said  I  could  do  so' 
but  I  believe  Mr.  Potter  brought  him  to  my  house. 

5811.  All  those  bills,  if  I  understand  you,  you  gave  to  Mr.  Bamet  on  the 
Saturday  ?— On  the  Saturday  or  Monday. 

5812.  Did  you  make  them  out  in  form? — tVea.  . 

5813.  You  copied  them  from  the  book.^-^Yes. 

5814.  Will  you  give  me  the  book  again  where  Mn  Wilkins s  account  is;  did 
you  copy  that  from  the  book  ? — : Yes. 

5815.  Did  you  intend  to  be  paid  for  those  bUb  when  you  supplied  that  enter-^ 
tammentr- Most  certaroly. 

5816.  To  whom  did  you  look  ?— To.  Mr.  Bvnet  for  Mr.  Wilkins's,  Mr.  Windle 
for  St.  Clare's,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  for  Mr.  Nightingale's. 

5817.  Is  St.  Clare  a  real  name  or  a  sham  name? — 1  do  not  know,  indeed; 
I  suppose  it  is  a  real  name ;  I  have  known  ham  about  12  months  under  that 
name. 

581 8.  Did  Mr.  Bamet  pay  you  for  those  bills  ? — He  did  not. 

5819.  How  came  you  to  take  the  bills  in  on  that  Saturday  ? — Because  I  thought 
the  bills  were  due. 

5820.  Had  you  any  message  from  him  ? — No. 
You  saw  him  when  you  tbok  the  bills  r — ^Yes. 
Did  you  deliver  the  bills  into  his  own  hands? — Yes. 
Did  you  ask  for  payment? — No. 
What  did  you  say?— I  said,    "  Mr.  Bamet,  I  have  brought  you  the 

bills  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  at  my  house  during  the  election,  by  your  orders.'^ 

5825.  What  did  he  say  ?— That  it  was  all  right 

5826.  What  did  he  say  further  ?  — I  do  not  know  exactly  ;  he  said  to  the  effect, 

it  was  all  perfectly  right.  r     1      .  1    « 

5827.  Did  he  look  down  the  bills,  and  then  say  it  was  all  perfectly  right?— 
Yes,  he  looked  them  over,  and  he  said,  "  It  is  all  perfectly  right,''  as  much  as  to 
say  there  is  no  dispute  about  it. 

5828.  Have  you  been  paid  at  all  ?— No,  not  a  shilling. 

5829.  Has  any  reason  been  given  you  why  you  have  not  been  paidP- 
not  asked  for  the  money.  „ 

219.  i>D  5830.  Has 
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5830.  Has  any  reason  been  giren  you  why  you  have  not  been  paid  ? — No 
because  I  have  never  asked  for  the  money. 

5831 .  Has  any  reason  been  given  you  why  you  have  not  been  paid  ? — No. 

5832.  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  Mr,  Bamet  about  the  bills  since  ? — I  have 
not. 

5833.  Have  you  never  opened  your  mouth  upon  that  subject  since  ?~Will  you 
allow  me  to  think  for  a  moment  ?   No,  I  have  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

5834.  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  Mr.  Bamet  about  the  eating  and  drinking  at 
your  house  since  the  election  ? — No ;  not  since  that  time,  except  that  he  asked  if 

I  had  any  demand  against  the  committee,  and  I  said  I  had  none  until He  has  ^ 

seen  my  books  since  the  petition  has  been  commenced,  and  of  course  he  knows  what 
there  is  there. 

5835*  Will  you  go  on  and  complete  that  sentence  to  the  Committee ;  you  told 
the  committee  you  had  seen  Mr.  Bamet ;  he  asked  you  if  you  had  any  demand 
upon  the  committee,  and  you  said  you  *•  had  none  until  ;'*  now,  will  you  complete 
that  sentence  ? — I  do  not  recollect  what  I  was  going  to  say ;  then  I  corrected  my- 
self in  the  word  "  until." 

5836.  You  did  not  say  that  ? — Yes,  I  stopped  immediately. 

5837.  You  did  say  to  Mr*  Barnet,  "  No  ;  I  have  no  demand  until,"  and  there 
you  stopped  ? — No. 

5838.  What  was  it  then  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  are  alluding  to  at  all ;  if 
you  will  ask  me  the  question  again  I  will  answer  you. 

5839.  I  will  ask  you  several  questions ;  when  did  you  see  Mr.  Bamet,  when 
you  had  this  conversation,  and  you  said  you  had  no  demand  "  until  V — It  was  after 
the  petition  came  about. 

5840.  At  the  time  you  said  to  Mr.  Bamet  you  had  no  demand,  but  you  added 
"until ;"  the  end  we  shall  see  presently ;  you  knew  there  was  to  be  a  petition  against 
Mr.  Gladstone's  return? — ^Of  course  I  did. 

5841.  And  I  suppose  that  was  pretty  well  known  in  Walsall  ? — I  not  only  knew 
it,  but  I  had  been  served  with  a  subpoena. 

5842.  Without  asking  any  more  about  that  conversation,  when  did  you  show 
your  books  to  Mr.  Bamet  ?— I  think  it  was  on  Monday  week. 

5843.  This  last  Monday  week  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  was  the  day,  but  I  really 
do  not  recollect. 

5844.  Did  you  show  Mr.  Barnet  that  entry? — I  did. 

5845.  Did  you  show  him  the  word  "  Davis's  account*'  at  the  bottom  ?— I  did. 

5846.  Were  those  words  there  when  he  saw  the  book  .^ — Yes. 

5847.  Did  you  show  him  '*  Nightingale  and  friend?"— I  did. 

5848.  Was  the  leaf  tom  out  then  ? — It  was  tom  out  the  week  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

5849.  It  was  tom  out  when  you  showed  it  to  Mr.  Bamet  ? —  Yes ;  but  I  did 
not  show  him  that  leaf,  as  it  was  mislaid  by  Mrs.  Kilner  in  the  desk ;  I  showed 
it  him  afterwards. 

5850.  When  was  it  you  showed  him  that  loose  leaf? — I  think  it  was  the  Fri- 
day or  Saturday ;  he  sent  his  clerk  to  me  to  know  whether  I  had  found  the  leaf. 

5851.  You  showed  him  this  leaf,  with  ^*  Nightingale  and  friend"  on  one  side 
and  "  Opening  day"  on  the  other  ? — Yes. 

5852.  On  this  side  am  I  correct  in  stating  you  had  one  total  of  101  /•  16  s.  2d., 
and  the  sum  of  26/.,  8/.  and  5/.  on  the  other,  making  altogether  140/.  16^.  2^.^ 
— Yes. 

5853.  Did  you  also  show  him  that? — Yes,  I  did. 

5854.  That  was  last  Thursday  ? — About  that  time. 

5855.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham.^  You  mean  Thursday  in  the  last  week  ? 
— Yes. 

5856.  Mr.  Amlin.']  Did  you  tell  Mn  Bamet  in  what  way  this  leaf  came  to 
be  tom  out  of  the  book  ? — 1  did. 

5857.  That  it  was  at  Davis*s  suggestion  ?— Yes ;  Davis  was  present  at  the  time 
it  was  done. 

5858.  You  have  told  the  Committee  your  whole  account  came  to  about  150/.  r 
— Independently  of  the  accounts  I  delivered,  the  amount  due  is  23/.  19^.  odd. 

5859.  You  told  me  a  little  time  ago  there  was  about  150/.  due? — No,  I  did 
not  say  due. 

5860.  That  what  you  supplied  came  to  150/.  ? — Yes. 

5861.  Is  that  146/.  a  part  of  that  160/.  ?— It  is. 

5862.  As 
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5862.  As  I  understand  you,  the  champaigne  dinner  has  not  been  paid  for? —      Jams  KUner. 
No,  it  has  not  been  paid  for.  ■' 

5863.  You  have  made  out  the  account  including  that? — ^Yes ;    for   it  was  all     ^7  March  1841. 
mixed  together ;  it  was  taken  down  on  a  slate,  and  all  mixed  together^ 

5864.  I  see  you  have  got  another  book  ? — Yes. 

5865.  Does  that  book  contain  any  account  relating  to  these  transactions  ? — It 
contains  an  account  of  the  monies  received. 

5866.  That  is  from  the  commercial  gentlemen,  probably  ? — It  contains  all  the 
monies  received ;  Mr.  Patch,  when  he  asked  me  to  tear  it  out,  stood  by,  and 
asked  me  to  make  out  the  account  in  a  certain  way  to  the  election  committee ;  he 
dictated  to  me,  chai^ng  so  many  suppers,  so  many  dinners  in  the  long  room,*  and 
so  many  breakfasts,  and  eating  next  day,  and  dictated  what  he  thought  ike  pro- 
per way  to  make  out  an  election  account  j  I  said,  *♦  This  account  will  never  be 
paid,  for  Mr.  Bamet  will  deny  it ;"  he  said,  ^^  Oh  !  it  will  be  paid  for  after  the  elec- 
tion is  over/' 

5867.  Am  I  right  in  understanding  you  that  that  column  contains  the  whole  of 
the  account  ? — The  whole  of  the  account. 

5868.  There  is  nothing  but  that  column  ?— No. 

5869.  It  is  the  right-hand  oolmnn  of  page  54  ? — Yes  ;  except  the  cash  on  the 
other  side  received. 

5870.  Except  the  sum  of  29/,  2$.  8J„  received  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  the  election  week,  in  page  19  ? — Yes. 

5871.  That  amount,  as  I  understand  you,  is  independently  of  the  160/.?— Yes, 
entirely. 

5872.  Those  charges,  as  I  understand  you,  were  distinct  from  the  election 
buwness?— They  were  entirely, 

5873.  They  were  charges  made  in  the  way  of  your  business  ?-*- Yes ;  to  the 
commercial  men  and  so  on  ;  the  acco  uts  are  marked  with  a  cross  in  the  book, 
which  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Bamet. 

5874.  Do  you  keep  this  small  book  in  carrying  on  your  business  ? — Mrs.  Kil- 
ner  keeps  it. 

5875.  Is  that  book  regularly  kept  in  the  course  of  your  business  ? — It  is  taken 
off  the  slate. 

5876.  Were  there  any  entries  made  from  that  book  into  this? — No;  there  is  a 
piece  of  paper  at  the  end  ;  she  enters  what  is  to  go  into  that  book,  and  there  is  a 
piece  of  paper. 

5877.  This  loose  piece  of  paper  contains  some  entries  that  are  to  go  into  that 
book  r — ^Yes. 

5878.  What  is  this  book  called  ? — It  is  what  I  call  a  general  ledger. 

5879.  Is  it  your  custom  to  enter  in  your  ledger  items  that  become  due  from 
time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  day  or  week  ? — No ;  I  generally  put  them  on  a 
paper,  and  take  them  off  when  they  are  paid;  I  cross  them  out  when  they  are 
paid. 

5880.  At  what  time  was  the  entry  made  on  the  leaf,  when  it  was  in  the  book 
under  the  head  of  **  Opening  day  ?" — I  left  home  on  the  Tuesday  evening  for 
Birmingham,  and  when  I  came  back  on  the  Friday  it  was  entered. 

5881.  That  is  not  your  handwriting? — No. 

5882.  Was  that  made  diiring  your  absence  in  the  election  week? — Yes, 
it  was. 

5883.  At  that  time  was  the  entry  made  in  this  large  book  ? — No. 

5884.  When  was  the  entry  made  in  this  large  book  ? — When  I  took  that  out  of 
the  book,  at  Mr.  Patch's  suggestion,  I  made  the  entry  in  that  book  towards  the 
end  of  the  book ;  at  the  time  I  did  it  I  destroyed  the  paper ;  Mr.  Patch  drew  out 
a  form,  and  I  made  a  copy  of  it. 

5885.  You  meant  to  destroy  the  entry  made  in  the  small  book,  the  book  you 
copied  from  the  slate ;  you  then  made  out  that  account  in  a  new  form  upon  a  piece 
of  paper  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  destroy  it. 

5886.  Did  you  make  this  account  out  in  the  new  form  before  you  took  that  out 
of  the  book  ?i— At  the  time  I  took  it  out^  it  was  all  done  in  two  minutes. 

5887.  Did  the  loose  piece  of  paper  contain  the  four  first  items  here? — No,  it 
did  not,  nor  the  bottom  item.    . 

5888.  But  it  contained  all  the  rest?— Yes. 

5889.  When  you  entered  that  account  so  altered  in  this  book,  did  you  tear  out 
the  other? — No ;  it  was  torn  out  in  the  book  at  the  time  I  made  that  entry. 

aig,  D  D  2  5890.  What 
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James Kilner.  5890.  What  was  done  with  that  when  it  was  torn  out? — It  was  put  into  Mrs. 

i  Kilner  s  desk. 

March  1841.        5891 .  Did  you  see  it  put  into'  her  desk  ? — No ;  I  saw  it  put  into  her  pocket. 

5892.  When  did  you  see  it  afterwards  ?— When  I  asked  fw.it,  she  gave  it  me 
out  of  the  desk. 

5893.  The  whole  of  this  amount  I  see  is  173/.  ?*— Yes. 

5894.  That  includes  20/.  and  som^   shillings  due  on   account   of.  Wilkins, 
Nightingale,  Patch  &  Co.  ? — Yes ;  aiki  3/.  at  the  bottom  on  the  last  line. 

5895.  That  is  for  the  bill-sticker  r— Yes. 

5896.  That  is  how  you  make  out  your  sum  of  150/.,  deducting  the  20/.  ? — Yes. 
5S97.  I  obserre  that  the  first  four  items  are  ticked  ? — ^The  first  £3ut  and  the  last, 

and  the  accounts  put  at  the  bottom  as  accounts  delivered. 

5898.  That  is  also  ticked  ? — Yes,  having  reference  to  them* 

5899.  The  first  four  of  the  last  of  those  items  have  been  delivered  in  the  shape 
of  a  bill  to  Mr.  Bamet,  and  are  still  unpaid  for? — ^Yes. 

5900.  The  160/.,  or  thereabouts,  including  all  the  rest  of  the  items,  have  not 
been  delivered? — ^No. 

5901.  And  that  is  also  unpaid  for? — ^Ye%  that  is  also  unpaid  for. 

5903.  Patch,  I  presume  bv  your  having  p\it  down  the  sum  of  SL  l(^s.  as  due, 
did  not  pay  that  himself  ?— No ;  that  was  cash  lent ;  his  bill  was  not  at  my  house. 

5903.  He  had  no  bill  at  vour  hotise?-^A  bill  of  a  few  shillings,  which  I  have 
not  charged  to  any  one ;  it  is  under  the  name  of  Davis. 

5904.  The  5/.  16*.  was  cash  advanced? — Yes. 

5905.  Had  you  ever  seen  Davis  before  he  came  to  your  honse  on  that  occasion? 
^No. 

5906.  Did  you  know  his  name  was  Patch  when  3rou  advancefd  that  5/.  16s.} 
— I  did  when  I  advanced  the  4/.,  but  not  the  first  1  /.  16if.    ' 

You  advanced  those  two  sums  separately  ? — Yes. 

Upon  whose  credit  did  jou  advance  him  the  4/.  ? — Upon  Mr.  Barnet's 


5907 
6908 
credit. 

59^ 


Did  Mr.  Bamet  direct  you,  or  authorize  you,  to  advance  him  the  4/.  ? — 
Mr.  Bamet  did  on  this  account  j  Mr.  Patch  came  to  him  on  the  Friday;  h^  waited 
till  I  came  back  on  Friday  morning  from  Birmingham ;  he  sai(J,  "  Mr.  Kilner,  I 
cannot  go  back  to  London ;  I  have  a  wife  and  family ;  I  have  no  claim  on 
Mr.  Bamet ;  if  he  pays  my  expenses  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go,  abd  the  Carlton 
Club  will  make  me  a  present  for  my  services.  At  the  time  he  borrowed  the 
1/.  16^.,  this  was  to  ffo  down  to  Manchester  to  fetch  a  man]  he  asked  for  2/.; 
Mrs.  Kilner  said  she  had  1 L  16/.  in  the  t^ill ;  she  asked  who  he  was ;  he  said, 
'^  I  am  an  agent  of  the  Carlton  Club,  come  down  to  assist  in  the  election.**  Then 
when  I  went  to  Mr.  Bamet  he  said  to  me,  "I  ^iU  ^^ot  acknowledge  him  in  any 
way  whatever."  This  was  on  the  Friday  after  the  election,  after  my  return  from 
Birmingham  ;  "  I  never  authorized  him  ;  I  believe  from  all  inquiries  about  him 
lie  is  not  correct;  he  is  not  true  ;  that  he  has  not  come  from  the  Carlton  Club.'* 
I  went  up  again,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Bamet,  "  It  is  a  pity  this  poor  fellow  should  be 
kept  in  the  state  he  is ;  he  cannot  get  away  j  he  was  of  very  great  use  that  night 
at  my  house,  in  keeping  voters  at  my  house ;  we  should  not  have  kept  them  without 
him,  and  in  protecting  my  wife  and  family  when  they  were  assaulted/*  He  said, 
"  Well,  poor  fellow,  it  is  a  pity  he  should  not  go,  if  he  will ;  you  may  pay  his  bill, 
and  you  may  lend  him  3/."  He  wanted  5/.,  but  I  said,  "  I  will  give  you  four,**  and  I 
did  it  upon  my  own  authority. 

5910.  When  you  gave  that  bill  to  Mr.  Barnet,  for  the  advance  to  Patch,  he 
did  not  repudiate  it,  and  say  he  would  not  pay  it  ? — No. 

591 1.  Did  you  charge  it  in  the  shape  of  money  lent  ? — I  did. 

5912.  Did  you  also  guarantee  his  bill  at  the  Turk's  Head? — I  did;  he  wanted 
me  to  give  him  10/.  to  pay  his  bill ;  I  said,  "No,  I  will  not  do  that ;"  the  bill  was 
8/.  13^.,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

5913.  You  gave  Mr.Lates  a  guarantee? — I  gave  him  a  verbal  one  only. 

5914.  At  whose  request  did  you  give  that  guarantee  ? — At  Mr.  Bamet's,  in 
consequence  of  what  I  had  said  to  him. 

5915.  What  was  the  guarantee  which  you  gave? — I  said,  "  I  will  see  you  paid 
this  money,"  or  "  You  may  take  my  responsibility  for  it." 

5916^  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Lates  you  had  authority  from  Mr.  Bamet? — I  believe 
not ;  I  am  not  sure. 

5917.  Will 
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5917.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  ? — I  am  not  sure ;    I  might  have  said      James  Kilncr. 
SO;  but  I  am  not  sure ;  it  is  very  likely  I  did,  but  I  am  not  sure.  ' 

591 8.  To  go  back  to  the  eating  luod  drinking  a,t  your  inn ;  were  all  the  things    ^7  March  1841. 
you  have  charged  for  here,  eating,  drinkingand.  so.oo,  rail  consumed  on  that 

Monday  night  and  Tuesday  ? — Yes,  on  the  Monday  night  and  Tuesday.   I  cannot 
speak  to  the  books ;  I  did  not  enter  them.     .       *    , 

591 9.  There  were  62  pints  of  champaigne  ? — I  understaod  so^ 

592a  You  have  chaiged  15/.  12^.  wt  62  pints  of  ohajnpaigqe  ? — Yes. 
5921.  Twenty-four  dinners,  at  2*.  6i/.  eachP-r-Y^. 

Sixty-eig^t  bottles  of  shenry,  17/. '?*—Yea« 

Seventy  bottles  of  port,  17/.  10^.;    92  bottles  of  branny,  25/.  As.} 


5922 

5023. 
—Yes. 

5924- 


Fifty-two  glasses  of  dittos  1  /.  5^.  &d.  ?— Yes ;  it  ought  to  have  been  51 

5925.  Rum,  1/.  10^.  ?— Yes. 
5926*  Gin,  3/.? — ^Yes. 

5927.  Ale,  12/.  4^.? — Yes. 

5928.  Two  hoadred  and  m&ety  cigars,  3/*  13^.  ?— Yes.  ... 

5929.  Did  they  smoke  ? — Yes,  they  (Jid  smoke. 

5930.  Fourteen  shillings  and  eight-pence  for  tobacco;  that  the  gentlemen 
smoked  with  clay  pipes,  1  suppose  ?— Yes. 

5931.  Fifteen  shillings  for  whiskey,  and  only  10^.  w:ofth  of  soda  water ;  is  that 
so  ?— That  is  correct. 

5932*  That  is  what  you  charged  ? — [Th^at  is  what  1  put  down ;  there  is  no 
charge  made. 

5933.  "  Meats,  suppose  about  26  il^  brcjad  ditto  f  that  is,  **  suppose  about  8/  ;'* 
is  that  right  ? — ^That  is  correct 

5934.  '*  Grocery,  ditto,  5  /. ;  beds,  39/.  r' —  No,  that  is  nothing ;  the  beds  were 
left  blank. 

5935.  How  many  beds  were  there  ? — I  will  look  in  the  other  book  ;  the  beds 
were  put  there  j  1  /.  is  charged  for  beds. 

5936.  Twenty-four  dinners,  3/.;  champaigne,  15/.  10^.  ?~It  is  the  same,  ex- 
cept  some  additions.  .  « 

5937.  Making  it  up  to  the  150/.  here  ? — Yes. 

5938.  Beds  are  l/.r— Yes. 

5939.  How  many  beds  were  used  ?  —There  were  three  or  four  commercial  gen- 
tlemen that  night ;  I  am  thinking  what  beds  1  had  in  the  house ;  there  were 
about  10  or  12  beds. 

5940.  Were  they  used  by  the  people  who  had  been '  eating  and  drinking  ? 
— Yes. 

5941.  Without  paying  ?— Yes. 

,   5942.  How  many  were  there  staid  during  the  Monday  night  in  your  inn  ? — I 
should  think  100;  I  speak  generally,  1  cannot  say  precisely. 

5943.  In  whose  handwritmg  are  the  words  **  Davis's  account"  at  the  bottom  of 
Mr.  Wilkins's  bill  r — In  my  own. 

5944.  What  does  that  word  "  Davis's  account"  refer  to  ? — ^The  opposite  side;  a 
few  shillings'  worth  he  had. 

5945-  When  you  tore  out  Davis's  account  with  the  remaining  few  accounts  from 
your  book,  did  you  take  out  the  corresponding  leaf  in  the  sheet? — It  became  loose, 
and  I  took  it  out  in  consequence. 

5946.  You  tell  me  there  were  about  100  persons,  more  or  less,  in  your  house 
during  the  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  morning  ?— I  think  about  that 

5947.  Had  persons  to  that  same  number  been  present  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  Monday  ? — No,  not  so  many  j  I  should  think  there  were  by  the  Monday 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Serjeant  fVrangham  requested,  though  he  did  not  feel  prepared  to 
object  to  the  evidence,  that  it  might  not  be  considered  that  he  admitted 
any  connexion  between  Mr.  Barnet  and  the  proceedings  at  the  New 
Inn. 

5948.  Mr.  Atistin.']  You  tell  me  there  were  100. people  there;  were  the  liquor 
and  other  things  to  the  amount  you  have  charged  consumed  by  those  people  on 
those  two  days  and  nights? — L believe  they  were. 

\S  5949*  There  vfeve  something  like  that  number,  62  pint  bottles  of  champaigne, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  those  are  correct. 

219.  D  D3  5950.  Did 
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James  Kiker.  5950.  Did  anybody  hs^pen  to  get  drunk  in  the  course  of  the  day? — A  good 

■'~~~— ^       many,  I  believe. 
37  March  1841.        5951.  Were  they  very  drunk  ? — Yes ;  I  saw  one  or  two  very  drunk^  but  I  was 
in  the  bar  mostly ;   I  did  not  go  much  into  the  long  room. 

5952.  Dp  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mario w  ? — I  do  j  he  was  very  drunk. 

5953.  Was  he  all  night  in  the  house  ? — He  was. 

5954.  Were  several  of  them  very  drunk  during  the  ni^ht? — ^Therc  were  some 
drunk,  some  very  drunk,  but  I  cannot  ^eak  from  personal  knowledge  ;  I  did  not 
go  much  into  the  long  room ;  I  left  that  to  Mr.  Patch* 

5955-  I  ^sk  you  to  your  own  knowledge ;  I  understand  you  to  say  you  saw 
many  of  them  drunk  ? — 1  saw  one  or  two. 

5956.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  see  more  than  one  or  two  very 
drunk  ? — I  do  not  say  that ;  I  saw  more  than  two  that  were  very  drunk. 

5957.  How  many  did  you  see  drunk  simpliciter  ? — ^Those  are  points  I  have  not 
means  to  discuss. 

5958.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  sober  and  a  drunken  man? — Yes. 

5959.  How  many  did  you  see  that  were  not  sober  r — I  will  not  say  that  I  saw 
50  that  were  not  sober. 

5960.  Will  you  swear  there  were  not  50  that  were  not  drunk  ? — No ;  I  did  not 
see  50  that  were  drunk. 

5961.  You  will  swear  that  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  saw  in  my  house* 

5962.  Did  you  see  40  that  were  drunk  ? — I  cannot  tell,  I  am  sure  ;  I  think 
there  were  not  50,  but  I  cannot  tell  exactly. 

5963.  You  will  not  swear  to  any  number  under  50  ? — No. 

5964.  Were  they  making  much  noise  all  night  ?— Yes,  a  great  noise. 

5965.  Shouting  and  singing  ? — I  heard  no  singing, 

5966.  Were  they  too  far  gone  for  that  ? — No. 

5967.  Did  they  stamper  beat  the  tables? — No^  there  was  great  excitement 
caused  by  the  row  outside. 

5968.  Have  the  goodness  to  come  to  the  row  inside  first ;  did  they  make  much 
shouting  ?— They  were  talking  and  laughing ;  there  was  not  much  uproariousness. 

5969.  You  thought  it  a  decent  night  ? — Well,  it  was  ;  it  wajs  a  decent  night 
where  I  was. 

5970.  You  were  in  the  bar ;  you  were  decent,  of  course ;  you  saw  Marlow  drunk, 
you  say  ? — Yes,  he  was  very  drunk. 

5971 .  Did  you  see  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bums  there  ? — ^^I  am  told  he  was  there, 
but  I  did  not  know  him  when  I  saw  him  again. 

5972.  Did  you  see  John  Taylor  there  ? — Yes. 
/J973.  Was  he  drunk? — Yes. 

5974.  Did  you  see  Tunks  ? — I  know  him  now,  I  did  not  know  him  before ;  I  do 
not  recollect  seeing  him  there  at  all. 

5975.  Did  you  see  William  Wood  there  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him. 

5976.  Did  you  see  Gould  ? — I  do  not  know  him. 

5977.  Do  you  know  Thomas  Profit? — I  know  him  now;  I  did  not  know  him 
then. 

5978.  Did  you  see  Briggs  or  Biggs  there  ? — I  did  not  know  him  by  that  name  j 
I  think  that  was  the  man  that  was  wanted,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

5979*  Was  there  much  sherry  and  port  wine  and  brandy,  and  so  on,  drunk  on 
the  Tuesday  morning  ?— I  do  not  know,  for  I  was  not  much  in  the  house ;  I  was  in 
the  house,  but  I  did  not  stop. 

5980.  Did  you  see  any  drinking  going  forward  the  next  morning  ? — Yes,  I  did 
see  some  going  on. 

5981.  Was  that  while  the  poll  was  going  on? — Yes  ;  there  were  a  good  many 
brought  into  my  house  for  refreshment,  that  came,  I  think,  from  Coseley  ;  they 
were  brought  over  to  protect  the  peace,  and  they  had  refreshmenta  at  my  house. 

5982.  Did  you  see  other  persons  there  besides  those  on  the  Tuesday  ? — I  saw 
a  great  many. 

5983.  Were  they  drinking  or  eating? — Both. 

5984.  Did  they  pay  ? — Part  of  them  did,  and  part  did  not 

5985.  With  respect  to  those  who  did  not  pay,  are  the  charges  put  in  that 
account,  entitled  **  Opening  day  ?*' — ^They  are  included  in  that  account. 

5986.  What  is  the  meaning  of  **  Mr.  Philpott's  men  ?"~That  is  the  item  I 
am  speaking  of. 

5987.  You 
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5987.  You  have  charged  in  this  large  book,  at  page  54,  12/.  odd,  refreshments       /ame«  Kilntr. 
for  voters  on  the  polling-day  ? — Yes,  not  for  voters.  

5988.  Look  at  the  entry? — ^They  are  not  voters,  they  are  the  men  I  am     27  March  18414 
speaking  of. 

5989.  You  have -charged  refreshments  for  voters  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  wrong. 

[7%e  follomng  Accounts  ^  entered  in  the  Books  of  the  Witness ^  were  read:'] 


1841 
January 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


February 


January     31 
February      1 


February 


Mr.  Wilkins : 
Dinner  25.  6 J.;  brandy  i«.;  tea  2s.  6 d.  -        -        -        - 

Brandy  1 8. ;  cigar  3d.;6rei«. 

Bed  2^.6^;  rooms  5 «•  ------- 

Breakfast  2  8.  6  d.;  soda  6  d, ;  dinner  2  8.6d*^ 

Ale /id.;  brandy  15.;  tea,  2 8. 6d.     -        -        -        -        - 

Brandy  1  s. ;  cigar  3  d. ;  rooms  5  s.- 

Fire  1 8. ;  bed  2  s.  6  d.;  breakfast  2  8.  6  d. 

Brandy  and  soda  1*.        ------- 

Brandy  1  8. ;  cigar  3  d. ;  bed  2  8.6d. 

Room  fire  Ss. ;  breakfast  2  8.  6  d.;  brandy  and  soda  18. 

Dinner  5^. ;  washing  2  8.;  tea,  2  8.  6d. 

Brandy  1  s. ;  cigar  3^;-- 

Bed  2  8.  6  d.;  fire  1  s. ;  room  5  «.      - 

Breakfast  2 «.  6 (f;  brandy  and  soda  i«.     -        -        -        - 

Dinner  5  *. ;  post  order  6o«;6rf.       -- 
Sherry  4*. ;  bitters  6 d. ;  filberts  is.  6d.  - 
Teas  2$.  6d.;  brandy  3^. ;  cigars  6d.      .... 

Brandv  3  s. ;  bed  2  8.  6d.;  fire  1  s. ;  room  55. 

Breakfast  5  8. ;  dinners  5  s. ;  sherry  2  8.  6  d. 

Brandy  45. 6^.;  cigars  2 «.      -         -        -        -        ^        1 

Gin  2  s. ;  port  1  *. ;  teas  5*.      - 

Bed  2  8.  6d.;  bed  as.Gd.;  fire  1  s. ;  room  5  «. 

Breakfasts  5  s. ;  brandy  2  8.  6  d.;  teas  5  «:  -        -        •> 

Brandy  2  s. ;  cigars  6  d. ;  beds  5  «.     - 

Breakfasts,  fire-room,  58. ;  bitters  4  d. ;  brandy  2  5.  - 

Cigars  6(2.;  dinners  5 «.;  wine  5  s.  .        .         .        - 

Brandy  5  s. ;  cigars  9^.  - 

Beds  55, ;  fire  1  *, ;  room  5^.  - 

Breakfast  7  5. 6  (2.    -----.-- 


.£.10  13    4 
Davis's  account 


Mr.  St.  Clare: 
Brandy  2  s. ;  gin  2  s. ;  cigar  4d. 
House  3*.  7(t;  brandy  3*.  6rf.  -    - 
Gin  3  8. ;  soda  1  ^  6d.;  brandy  3  «.  - 
Bitters  2  d. ;  luncheons  85. 
Ale  is.6d.;  sherry  and  soda  gd. 
Brandy  1  s. ;  ale  1  s.gd.;  house  4  s. 


lod.         -        -        - 

£.1  17    3 
Brandy  2^.;  oats  5  d 


On  a  loose  leaf  tarn  out' of  the  book. 
Opening  Day : 
24  dinners  at  2  s.  6d.  each  .  .  .  . 
Champaigne,  62  pints  •  .  .  -  . 
Sherry,  68  bottles  --.... 
Port,  70  bottles  --••-. 
Brandy,  42  bottles,  12  5.  -  .  .  .  . 
Ditto,  52  glasses  ...«..•. 
Rum      -------. 

Gin 

Ale 

Ciears,  290  ---.-.-. 
Tobacco  -  ^  -  .  ^  .  . 
Whiskey  -.*.-.* 
Soda  Water   -•-*--.- 


219. 


Carried  forward    - 
D  D  4 


£.  s.  d. 

-  6  - 

-23 

-  3 10 

-  6  - 


3 
9 
9 

1 
8 
3 
5 
6 

6 
11 
12 

6 

8  - 

11  - 

12  6 

7  6 

13  4 

10  6 

5  9 

11  - 

7    6 


6 

3 
6 
6 


6 
6 
6 


10  7  11 

5  9 


10  12  8 


5 
7 
4 
8 
2 
7 


1  14  10 

-25 


1  17  3 


3  -  - 

15  »o  - 

17  -  - 

17  10  - 

25  4  - 

»  5  6 

1  10  - 


12   4  - 

3  »3  - 

-  14  8 

-  15  - 

-  10  - 


101  16  2 
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James  Kilner. 


27  March  1841.     ^  .^^^^  ' 

February      1 


Meats^  suppose  about 
Bread,         do. 
Grocery,      do. 


Brought  foiwdrd 


Beds. 
Mr.  PhilpoU*8  men. 

Nightingale  and  Friend : 
Suppers 3*;;  ale 4^-  - 

Beds  2  s.6d.;  breakfast  2  s.  6  d. ;  sherry  2 
Teas  55. ;  brandy  1 «. ;  breakfast  2  s,  6  d. 
Gin  i8.6d*i  dinner  2  «.  6d. ;  wine  2$,6d. 
Ale  I  s.6d.;  sherry  and  soda  1 «.      - 
Tea  2  5.  6  d. ;  beds  5  s, ;  brandy  1  i.    - 
Breakfast  2s.6d.;  soda  is,;  whiskey  i  s. 

From  the  Ledger : 

Election  Committee : 

Mr.C.Wilkins 

Patch 

Nightingale    -        -        1        -        -        - 
St.  Clare  &  Co.        -        -        - 


«•  3^- 


124  dinners  in  commercial- room  '  - 
Champaigne,  31  quarts  -  -  - 
40  dinners  in  long  room  •        -        - 

60  teas  in  ditto        -        -        -        -        - 
100  suppers  and  eating  in  oigiit,  at  2  «• 
100  Breakfasts    .    -    ^    - 
Refreshments  for.  voters  on  the  polling-day 
Beds      -        -        -  '     -        -        - 
Breakage  in  glass,  plate.  Sec.    -        -        - 
Brandy  -  *.      -        -        -        - 

Sherry  wine,  68  bottles   -        -    .    •        - 
Port  wine,  70  bottles        -        -        -        • 

Ale 

Rum      -        -.       -        -        - 

Gm  •.....-- 

Cigare,  290    ------ 

Tobacco  ------ 

Whiskey         -     ,   -        -        -        •        - 
Soda  water     -        -        *        r  . 


Bill-posters*  account 


Feb.  1 

n    3- 
.    4. 


Account  delivered,  £.23  13  11 
Received  : 
Monday      1 

Thursday 


£,  s,  d, 

101    16  '2' 

26     -  - 

8    -  ^ 

5    -  - 

140  16    2 


3 

7 
8 

6 

2 
8 
4 


4 

3 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


2      1* 


10  13  4 
5  16  - 
2-1 

1  17    3 


20  7  7 

3  -  - 

4  -  - 
6  -  ^ 

10  -  — 

10  -  - 

12  -  - 

-      1  i:  - 


0  6 

17     •  • 

17    10  - 

12      4  - 

X   10  - 

3    -  - 

3  13  - 

-  14  8 

^  »5  - 

-  10  - 


170    3    9 
364 


173  10    1 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham. 

5990.  You  say  that  as  to  the  12/.  for  voters  on  the  polling-day  is  a  mistake  ia 
the  entry  ? — ^Yes,  decidedly.  • 

599 1 .  Was  that  for  voters  on  the  polling-day  ? — No,  it  was  a  class  of  men  that 
were  there  all  day  by  Mr.  Philpotts's  own  orders. 

5992.  Are  those  the  persons  you  speak  of  brought  from  Coseley  ? — ^Yes, 

5993.  They  were  brought  to  protect  the  house  ? — ^Yes. 

5994.  Who  was  Mr.  Philpottsl— A  gentleman  residing  at  Dudley. 

•5995.  Were  the  refreshments  inserted  in  those  accounts  authorized  by  Mr. 

Bamet  ? — Quite  the  reverse. 

5996.  Have 
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5996.  Have  you  any  claim  against  Mr,  Barnet  or  Mr.  Gladstone  on  account  of 
them? — Not  on  account  of  them;  the  only  claim  I  have  is  for  23/.  19^.  deli- 
vered in. 

5997.  My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  whether  you  intended  or  did  not  intend 
to  be  paid ;  I  will  ask  you  the  question,  did  you  or  not  intend  to  be  paid  by  Mr. 
Barnet  or  Mr.  Gladstone  for  any  part  of  that  account,  except  that  part  of  the 
account  you  have  delivered  to  Mr.  Barnet  ? — I  did  not,  decidedly. 

5998.  I  ask  you  whether,  at  the  time  those  expenses  were  incurred,  you  did 
or  did  not  intend  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  Barnet  or  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — I  did  not. 

5999.  That  you  swear  decidedly  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

6000.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  any  part  of  those  expenses  about  which 
my  learned  friend  has  been  examining  you,  with  the  exception  of  those  delivered 
in  to  Mr.  Barnet,  were  ever  author^ei  or  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Barnet  ? — ^They 
were  quite  the  reverse  ;  I  was  told  they  would  not  sanction  any  expenses  at  all, 
and  I  was  blamed  by  Mr.  Barnet  for  allowing  parties  to  be  eating  in  my  house 
when  they  ought  to  be  out  working  in  the  election  ;  he  said  he  would  not  sanction 
any  expenses,  and  blamed  me  for  allowing  parties,  to  be  eating  in  my  house  when 
thev  ought  to  have  been  working  in  the  election. 

0001.  Was  that  when  you  went  with  Mr.  James  to  Mr.  Barnet  on  the  nomi- 
nation-day?— Yes. 

6002.  That  arose  from  your  wife  having  inquired  of  you  who  was  to  pay  for 
those  expenses  ? — Yes. 

6003.  Then  Mr.  James  was  deputed  by  her  to  go  to  Mr.  Barnet?*— Yes,  un- 
known to  me ;  bat  1  happened  to  meet  him  in  the  passage. 

6004.  You  went  to  Mr.  Barnet  to  ask  him  the  question,  and  the  answer  you 
received  was,  that  he  refused  to  sanction  any  expenses  whatever,  and  blamed  you 
for  allowing  them  to  be  there  ? — Yes,  and  he  sent  a  message  over  to  my  house  to 
that  effect. 

6005.  By  whom  ? — By  Mr.  Thomas  James. 

6006.  Do  you  recollect  what  that  message  was  which  he  sent  ? — I  do  not. 

6007.  Was  it  in  a  note  ? — There  was  a  note  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  Charles  Brookes ; 
I  did  not  read  the  note. 

6008.  Did  Mr.  Barnet  at  the  same  time  say  what  he  had  written  in  the  note  ? 
— Yes  5  he  was  very  angry,  and  said  he  should  write  to  Mr.  Charles  Brookes. 

6009.  That  note  Mr.  James  took  to  Mr.  Charles  Brookes,  who  was  one  of  the 
dinner  party  ? — ^Yes. 

6010.  There  was,  you  say,  a  note  written  by  Mr.  Barnet ;  before  he  wrote  he 
said  in  your  presence  that  he  would  write  to  Mr.  Brookes,  to  express,  his  anger  at 
those  proceedings  ? — He  did. 

6011.  That  note  you  took  over? — That  note  Mr.  Thomas  Jsunes  took  over. 

6012.  Besides  writing  that  note  to  him,  did  Mr.  Barnet  in  the  strongest  terms 
express  his  disapprobation  of  what  was  goin^  on,  and  his  refusal  to  satnction  any 
of  those  expenses  ? — He  did,  and  I  rather  thought  in  too  strong  terms,  for  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  have  any  friends  in  my  house  ;  they  came  quite  unex* 
pectedly. 

6013.  Do  you  mean  that  he  spoke  hotly? — Sharply. 

6014.  So  much  for  what  Mr.  Barnet  said  to  you  ;  when  you  went  over  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  did  Mr.  Barnet,  at  any  time  previous  to  the  time  when  you 
went  over  to  him,  give  you  authority  or  give  you  any  sanction  for  iricurring  any 
part  of  those  expenses  ? — No. 

6015.  Has  Mr. Barnet,  at  anytime  since,  held  out  to  you  the  smallest  expect- 
ation of  payment  ? — Never. 

6016.  Has  he  not  uniformly  throughout  disapproved  of  it,  and  refused  to 
sanction  it  ? — ^He  has  uniformly. 

6017.  You  have  told  my  learned  friend  that  you  do  not  intend  to  go  unpaid 
altogether  ? — No. 

601 8.  That  is  as  far  as  you  had  found  any  intention  ? — I  beg  pardon ;  I  said  I 
did  hope  not  to  go  unpaid,  but  I  should  not  ask  any  one  for  it. 

6019.  Your  hope  is  that  your  learned  friends  will  take  care  you  are  not  a  loser 
by  it,  but  you  have  no  expectation  of  it  either  from  Mr.  Barnet  or  Mr.  Glad- 
sttme  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

6020.  Or  any  parties  in. any  way  connected  with  them? — No;  I  think  my 
friends  in  Walsall  know  pretty  well  that  I  should  have  opened  my  house  at  my 
own  expense  on  such  an  occasion. 

219.  ££  6021  •  I  believe 
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6021.  I  believe  you  were  a  very  warm  partisan  in  the  election?-- 1  have 
been  so. 

602 2.  You  took  a  great  interest  in  the  success  of  this  election  ? — I  did,  a  great 
interest. 

6023.  I  hope  you  will  think  I  am  not  impertinent  in  asking  whether  you  are  a 
person  of  considerable  property  ?^ — No,  I  am  not. 

6024.  Yours  is  a  considerable  house  ? — It  is  the  second  inn  in  the  town. 

6025.  You  have  a  considerable  capital  embarked  in  the  house  ? — It  took  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  take  to  it. 

6026.  You  would  rather  be  at  the  loss  of  the  money  than  there  should  be  a 
difficulty  from  parties  in  the  town  being  applied  to  for  it  ? — Yes ;  if  another  election 
came,  1  should  open  my  house  again  in  the  same  way. 

6027.  Mind,  I  give  you  no  authority  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  counsel  for  that ;  on 
the  contrary,  unless  there  were  very  serious  reasons  for  it,  I  should  advise  you 
not  to  do  it,  but  to  check  your  liberality ;  you  say  you  left  the  men  in  the  long 
room  to  Mr.  Patch  or  Davis  ? — I  did. 

6028.  Did  he  make  himself  very  active  ? — At  my  request,  he  came  to  me  about 
noon,  and  told  me  the  election  would  not  be  won  unless  the  voters  were  got 
together,  for  the  opposite  party  were  stealing  them,  he  said  "  kidnapping  them," 
which  we  found  to  be  actually  the  fact. 

6029.  Was  it  on  Patch's  representation  partly  of  the  danger  incurred  by  the 
voters  from  the  other  side  that  you  permitted  them  to  go  on  in  your  house  ? — 
It  was,  and  it  was  merely  from  the  urgency  of  the  case  I  admitted  them,  for  I 
would  not  have  any  thing  of  the  kind  except  on  election  matters. 

6030.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  dinner  ordered  by 
the  gentlemen  from  Dudley,  there  had  been  no  preparation  made  ? — ^There  had 
been  no  preparation  made,  except  for  the  commercial  travellers,  at  four  o*clock,  in 
the  small  room. 

6031.  There  was  no  preparation  for  what  my  learned  friend  calls  an  entertain- 
ment?— Not  at  all. 

6032.  Am  I  to  understand  you  that  this  entertainment  arose  from  parties  coming 
in,  as  you  say,  promiscuously,  and  joining  the  party  assembled  at  dinner  in  the  first 
instance? — It  did. 

6033.  And  then  extending  itself  over  the  other  part  of  the  house  ? — Yes ;  there 
was  very  little  of  it  until  Mr.  Patch  brought  the  voters  in ;  he  brought  some  voters 
in,  as  I  heard. 

6034.  Did  you  see  him  bring  the  voters  in  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

6035.  You  have  spoken  to  a  considerable  number  that  might  have  been  present ; 
do  you  mean  that  all  the  people  that  were  there  were  voters  x — Not  one-tenth  part 
of  them  ;  I  do  not  believe  they  were  a  tenth  part  of  them  voters,  on  the  day  of 
the  election  particularly ;  not  one-tenth  part  of  them. 

6036.  Were  they  all  voters  on  the  day  of  nomination? — No,  nor  one-fifth  part 
of  them  that  day ;  I  am  not  aware  there  was  a  single  voter  at  the  dinner  table 
except  Charles  Brookes. 

6037.  Committee.']  Do  you  not  mean  in  the  long  room  ? — No. 

6038.  Mr.  Serjeant  fVrangham.]  For  what  number  was  the  dinner  ordered? — 
It  was  ordered  as  an  ordinary  ;  there  were  about  a  dozen  said  they  would  dine» 
and  there  were  others  joined  them. 

6039.  Others  joined  them,  so  that  the  party  never,  in  fact,  broke  up  till  the 
next  morning  ?— No. 

6040.  The  party  itself  being  kept  up  by  some  parties  until  the  next  morning  ? 
— Yes. 

6041.  That  circumstance  created  a  difiiculty,  in  fact,  as  to  the  mode  of  charging 
the  account? — That  is  the  only  reason  I  did  not  divide  the  bill ;  I  could  not  do  it. 

6042.  Have  you  had  applications  from  any  of  the  guests  since,  to  know  what 
their  share  was  ?-— Several. 

6043.  Has  the  circumstance  I  have  referred  to  prevented  your  making  out  the 
account  of  each  man's  separate  shot  ? — It  has. 

6044.  Does  that  apply  to  the  whole  of  that  account  ? — The  account  of  the 
Monday's  dinner  with  the  champaigne  was  made  a  part  of  the  account. 

6045.  That  was  drunk  at  the  dinner  table  ? — It  was. 

6046.  The  rest  was  drunk,  as  I  understand,  in  the  other  part  of  the  house  ? 
—Yes. 

6047.  If 
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6047.  If  it  was  difficult  to  apportion  the  bill  among  the  gentlemen  at  the 
dinner  table,  it  was  not  easier  to  apportion  that  among  the  persons  below? — It 
was  perfectly  impossible. 

6048.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  were  willing  to  stand  the  risk  of  being 
paid  or  not  paid,  as  opportunity  might  result,  rather  than  refuse  refreshment  to 
persons  who  were  there  ?- — Rather  than  lose  the  election,  which  might  hav6  been 
the  case ;  the  voters  might  have  been  stolen  away. 

6049.  You  have  said  that  you  knew  of  cases  of  voters  having  been  stolen  away 
by  the  other  party  ? — Not  personally. 

6050.  Had  information  reached  you  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  you  to  appre- 
hend that  at  the  time  you  gave  this  entertainment? — I  know  one  voter  leu  my 
house  and  went  to  Mr.  James's  at  the  'Change,  and  was  stolen  away  from  the 
place. 

605 !•  Mr.  Austin.']  Did  you  know  that  yourself? — No;  but  I  heard  of  it. 

6052*  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham.]  But  information  of  that  kind  had  reached 
you  at  the  time  you  gave  this  entertainment  ?— Yes. 

6053.  You  had  that  apprehension  upon  your  mind  from  information  you  had 
received  ? — Decidedly* 

6054.  You  have  said  that  Patch  stated  to  you  that  he  had  no  authority  from 
any  one  in  Walsall,  but  that  he  was  agent  for  the  Carlton  Club  ? — He  told  Mrs. 
Kilner  so  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards,  when  he  came  to  get  his  expenses 
allowed  him,  he  said,  **  You  will  tell  Mr.  Barnet,  if  he  will  only  pay  my  expenses, 
the  Carlton  Club  will  pay  me  for  my  trouble ;  but  I  cannot  get  to  London  without 
my  expenses." 

6055.  He  represented  that  the  only  difficulty  he  had  was  in  getting  his  expenses 
paid  to  get  to  London,  for  that  then  he  should  be  paid  for  his  trouble  by  the 
Carlton  Club?— Yes. 

6056.  That  he  was  not  agent  for  any  one  in  Walsall,  but  for  the  Carlton  Club  ? 
— ^Yes ;  when  he  first  came  down,  he  represented  at  my  house  that  he  was  an 
agent  from  the  Carlton  Club,  with  unlimited  funds. 

6057.  Which  unlimited  funds  were  so  exhausted  that  he  had  not  a  shilling  in 
his  pocket  ? — Just  so. 

6058.  Did  he  ever  ask  you  to  lend  him  any  money  in  the  course  of  the  election  ? 
— He  came  down  on  Monday  evening  between  10  and  11  o'clock  and  said, 
^  Mr.  Kilner,  Mrs.  Marlow  is  up-stairs;  she  has  had  15/.  offered  her  by  the  other 
party  ;  he  is  a  poor  man,  and  cannot  lose  it;  will  you  give  me  5/.  to  give  to 
Marlow?  we  shall  keep  him  with  us  for  that;"  and  I  said,"  No,  I  could  not." 

6059.  You  employed  him  to  attend  to  the  party  drinking  in  this  large  room? — 
Yes,  I  told  him  I  should  be  obliged  to  him  to  do  so  in  the  whole  of  the  house, 
and  I  gave  the  keys  of  the  house  up  to  him  to  do  it ;  I  mean  the  keys  of  the  outer 
doors,  of  course. 

6060.  When  some  of  them  had  got  drunk,  they  wanted  to  open  the  outer  doors  ? 
—  There  was  a  great  row  outside,  and  the  voters  wanted  to  get  away  and  go  and 
disperse  the  moS  by  force  of  arms  ;  I  said,  "No;  I  know  the  men  are  decided 
partisans  against  me,  and  if  there  is  a  row  in  my  house  I  shall  have  all  the  blame 
thrown  upon  me."     They  came  in,  and  broke  down  the  gates. 

606 1 .  The  outer  gates  were  locked,  and  kept  locked  ? — No,  they  were  bolted  and 
barred. 

6062.  In  order  to  keep  the  party  within  from  sallying  out  on  the  party  without? 
— Yes ;  and  to  keep  the  party  without  from  getting  in. 

6063.  You  kept  them  fastened  to  prevent  any  of  the  people  in  your  house 
sallying  forth  to  attack  the  crowd  who  were  beleaguering  you  ? — Yes,  or  letting 
them  go  away  ;  for  we  had  information  from  persons  that  came  in,  that  the  party 
were  about  to  take  off  any  voters  that  were  in  my  house  in  chaises,  and  we  kept 
them  in  to  prevent  that  being  done. 

6064.  It  was  partly  to  prevent  a  hostile  collision  in  your  house  and  in  the 
street,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  kidnapping  of  the  voters,  you  kept  the  doors 
closed? — It  was. 

6065.  The  next  morning,  when  any  of  those  parties  wished  to  leave  the  house 
after  daylight,  was  there  any  restraint  put  upon  them  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge  ; 
I  went  to  bed  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  laid  till  eight ;  I  know  that  one 
man  left  my  house  and  was  kidnapped  after  that. 
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James  Kilner.  6066.  On  what  day  was  it  that  Patch  came  to  you  on  the  subject  of  his  bill  at 

' the  Turk's  Head? — He   waited   till   Friday  morning,    when   I  returned   froni 

47  March'1841.    Birmingham. 

6067.  Did  Patch  then  apply  to  you  on  the  subject  of  his  bill  at  the  Turk's 
Head?-He  did. 

6068.  Did  he  state  to  you  his  inability  to  pay  it? — He  did. 

6069.  He  represented  himself  as  destitute  of  the  means  of  leaving  the  place  ? 

6070.  At  that  time  you  supposed  Patch  to  be  an  honest  man  ? — I  did,  most 
decidedly;  I  thought  he  had  been  of  very  great  use  and  service  in  my  house  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  election, 

6071.  In  keeping  order  among  the  people  in  the  room? — Yes;  and  if  Mr. 
Barnet  had  not  given  authority  to  pay  Patch,  I  should  have  paid  him  out  of  my 
own  pocket 

6072.  Patch  only  asked  the  means  of  leaving  the  place  ? — He  asked  me  to 
guarantee  his  bill,  and  give  him  5  /. 

6073.  He  asked  you  for  the  means  of  leaving  the  place,  his  reward  being  to 
be  given  bv  the  Carlton  Club  in  London  ? — Yes,  his  reward  for  his  services,  to  be 
given  by  the  Carlton  Club. 

6074.  And  he  represented  it  as  a  case  of  compassion  for  his  distress? — Entirely 
so ;  I  was  very  sorry  for  him,  and  so  was  Mrs.  Kilner. 

6075.  And  Mrs.  Patch  too,  I  dare  say  ? — I  do  ngt  know;  I  never  saw  her. 

6076.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Patch  was  there  with  him  ?— Yes. 

6077.  Mrs.  Kilner  was  tender-hearted,  too,  for  the  distress  of  these  people  ? — I 
suppose  she  was  ;  she  did  not  object. 

6078.  Was  it  on  that  ground  you  interceded  with  Mr.  Barnet  ou  his  behalf? 
—It  was  entirely ;  I  never  looked  upon  him  as  agent ;  for  I  had  been  informed 
before  that  he  was  not. 

6079.  I^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  of  compassion  you  requested  Mr.  Barnet  to  interfere? 
-Yes. 

6080.  Having  found  him  useful  in  your  house  ? — ^Yes. 

6081.  Mr.  Justin,]  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Barnet  that? — Yes,  I  did. 

60&2.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham.]  Did  he  ask  for  the  money  as  a  present  or  a 
loan  ? — He  asked  for  it  at  first  as  a  present,  and  then  as  a  loan  ;  and  he  told  me 
at  the  same  time  he  had  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Barnet  requesting  a  loan,  and  that 
Mr.  Barnet  had  not  replied  to  it. 

6083.  Was  it  as  a  loan  you  asked  his  authority  to  advance  it? — I  asked  Mr. 
Barnet  to  give  me  the  money,  for  I  really  felt  sorry  for  the  fellow ;  and  he  said, 
"No,  you  may  lend  it  him  ;**  he  did  not  authorize  me  to  give  it  him. 

6084.  Patch  had  told  you  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Barnet  to  ask  him  to  lend  it 
him?— He  had. 

6085.  Did  Mr.  Barnet  state  for  what  purpose  you  were  to  lend  him  the  two  or 
three  pounds? — To  pay  his  wife's  fare  and  his  own  to  London  ;  he  said,  "Three 
pounds  is  quite  enough  ;"  I  said,  " I  think  he  must  have  four; "*  and  Mr.  Barnet 
said,  "  I  will  leave  it  with  you.'* 

6086.  Did  you  go  back  from  Mr.  Barnet  to  Patch?— To  my  house;  I  sent  for 
Patch  there,  and  I  saw  him  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Kilner. 

6087.  Had  Patch  told  you  of  his  having  been  knocked  down,  and  losing  his 
hat  in  the  course  of  the  election? — I  heard  that;  but  not  in  the  course  of  the 
election. 

.    6088.  You  were  aware  of  the  fact  ? — Yes ;  but  I  did  not  hear  it  from  Patch. 

6089.  ^^^  y^"  *^^^  *^^t  ^^^^  consideration,  in  considering  his  case,  as  well  as 
his  exertions  at  your  house? — ^Yes ;  his  exertions  were  of  very  great  service ; 
and  he  was  in  very  great  danger  at  the  time  of  the  fray  at  my  house ;  he  n)igfat 
have  been  killed. 

6090.  You  thought  he  'behaved  very  well  ? — 1  did. 

6091.  You  tell  me  Mr.  Patch  told  you  that  he  had  no  authority  from  any 
one  in  Walsall,  that  he  had  come  from  the  Carlton  Club  ;  did  you  learn  the  same 
fact  from  Mr.  Barnet  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  Patch  said  Mr.  Barnet  would  not  give  him 
authority ;  Mr.  Barnet  said  no,  he  repudiated  him  altogether ;  he  did  not  con- 
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6062*  By  a  true  man,  you  mean,  that  he  thought  he  was  a  spy  ? — That  he 
thought  that  he  was  not  a  real  Conserrative ;  that  he  was  with  the  opposite 
party,  and  was  a  spy. 

6093.  That  was  the  impression  under  which  you  were  when  you  advocated  his 
cause  ? — It  was,  decidedly ;  I  thought  he  was  as  warm  in  the  cause  as  I  was 
myself. 

6094.  Then  Mr.  Bamet,  on  your  representation,  authorized  you  to  release 
him  from  the  Turk's  Head,  by  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  his  bill,  and  also  to 
make  this  advance  to  him  in  the  way  you  have  spoken  of  ?  — ^Yes,  3  L ;  and  I  gave 
him  4/.,  and  1/.  15^.  or  1/.  16^.  he  had  had  before. 

6095.  Did  Patch  give  many  orders  that  night  for  liquor  r — I  really  cannot  say, 
for  I  did  not  attend  to  the  giving  out  liquor  at  all ;  I  never  do. 

6096.  I  understand  that  a  violent  attack  did  take  place? — It  did. 

6097.  Where  did  the  mob  outside  direct  their  attack  against? — Against  the 
gates  opening  into  the  yard  ;  first  the  front  of  the  yard  ;  they  could  not  get  into 
the  house  without  going  through  the  gates. 

6098.  There  is  an  archway  over  from  the  street  or  square? — From  the 
street. 

6099.  Leading  to  the  square  ? — It  is  rather  a  square  in  front  of  the  street 

6100.  There  is  a  square  in  front  of  the  street? — There  is. 

6101.  One  side  of  your  house  abuts  upon  that  square? — It  is  a  little  above  it. 

6102.  How  far  is  that  from  the  square  ? — About  100  yards. 

6103.  Out  of  the  street  there  is  an  archway,  in  which  there  are  wooden  doors? 
— Large  wooden  doors. 

6104.  In  this  archway,  after  you  come  through  the  doors,  the  front  door  of 
your  inn  opens  ? — Yes. 

6105.  Those  doors  were  closed,  bolted  and  barred  ? — Yes. 

6106.  Were  they  very  strong,  stout  timber  doors  ? — They. were. 

6107.  Capable  of  resisting  a  great  deal  of  violence  ? — They  were;  we  had  a 
small  door,  which  we  opened ;  a  sort  of  wicket 

6108.  Were  those  doors  broken  through  by  the  mob? — The  small  door  was 
broken  through  ;  they  carried  a  large  poll  10  feet  long,  and  we  took  hold  of  that 
and  drew  it  through  into  the  yard,  and  then  they  got  other,  poles  and  broke  the 
door  off  its  hinges. 

6109.  Did  they  break  into  your  premises? — They  came  in  there;  they  broke 
the  outer  door  open ;  it  is  half  glass,  with  shutters  ;  they  broke  an  iron  screw  of 
the  thickness  of  my  finger;  they  broke  it  in  twp,  and  slipped  it  off;  they  broke 
the  glass  windows ;  they  broke  the  window  frame,  and  burst  open  the  4oor. 

61 10.  Were  you  within  the  door  when  the  door  was  battered  } — I  was  standing 
inside  with  a  fire  shovel  in  my  hand,  the  only  weapon  I  could  get ;  I  could  not 
get  a  poker ;  they  were  all  used. 

61 1 1.  Did  the  mob  outside  appear  to  you  to  be  armed  with  any  weapons  ? — 
With  bludgeons  and  with  sticks ;  we  sent  one  man  to  prison  for  tiiree  weeks ;  I 
produced  before  the  magistrates  "iron  stancheons,  and  a  pole  10  feet  long,  and 
several  staves  about  three  to  five  feet  long  each,  very  heavy  stakes,  very  formida- 
ble weapons  indeed,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  in  the  conflict. 

6112.  Did  they  keep  those  weapons  quiet,  or  did  they  make  an  active  use  of 
them  ? — I  have  a  mark  which  shows  that  they  made  an  active  use  of  them. 

6113.  You  had  your  head  cut  open? — I  had. 

6114.  And  you  bear  the  mark  still? — And  I  shall  carry  it  to  my  grave,  I 
believe. 

6115.  Were  there  a  number  of  other  persons  who  as  well  as  yourself  were 
severely  wounded  upon  that  occasion  ? — Several ;  Mr*  Thomas  Dixon  was 
wounded  twice. 

6116.  Were  there  a  great  number  of  persons  wotmded  upon  that  occasion? — 
At  least  six  or  eight. 

6117.  Severely  wounded  ? — Yes. 

6118.  Did  you  succeed  in  repelling  tfaem? — We  did. 

6119.  And  they  for  a  time  retreated? — They  did  ;.  Mr..  Acland,  of  corn-law 
jQOtoriety,  came  on  the  opposite  side,  and  harangued  them  from  the  opposite  street ; 
he  came  to  the  front  of  my  house,  on  the  steps  opposite  my  door,  and  harangued 
the  mob,  when  the  mob  were  in  the  middle  of  the  attack  ;  1  did  not-  heai:  myself, 
but  my  opposite  neighbour  heard  him,  and  told  me. 
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6120.  The  attack  was  afterwards  repeated? — The  last  attack  I  am  speaking  of 
now. 

6121.  There  had  been  an  earlier  attack? — ^The  first  attack  was  at  12  o*clobk  at 
night,  when  I  was  wounded. 

6122.  Did  those  attacks  keep  all  in  the  house  in  a  state  of  apprehension  during 
the  night  ? — Of  course,  great  excitement ;  my  niece  fainted  for  four  hours  together. 

61 23.  My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  on  the  subject  of  this  account  of  Night- 
ingale, which  is  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper ;  do  I  rightly  understand  you  that 
this  contains  the  same  items  as  the  bill  which  you  have  delivered  on  account  of 
Nightingale  to  Mr.  Barnet  ? — Precisely  so. 

6124.  That  is  not  itself  the  account  you  delivered  to  Mr.  Barnet,  but  it  con- 
tains the  same  items  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  separate  account. 

6125.  On  the  other  side  there  is  an  entry  under  the  head  of  the  "  Opening 
day/'  a  considerable  sum,  140/.  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

6126.  That  was  never  presented  to  Mr.  Barnet  as  an  account  to  be  delivered 
to  him  ? — Never ;  when  he  asked  to  see  my  papers  I  gave  it  to  him. 

6127.  After  this  Committee  had  assembled  ? — After  the  receipt  of  the  warrant. 

6128.  With  a  view  to  this  Committee  ? — Yes. 

6129.  He  asked  to  see  your  books  and  papers  ? — He  did. 

6130.  And  he  then  saw  this  paper? — He  did. 

6131.  This  paper  was  at  that  time  torn  out  of  your  book  ? — It  was. 

6132.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  tore  it  out,  but  it  had  been  torn  out  imme- 
diately after  the  election  ?— Yes. 

6133.  When  you  say  since  you  got  your  warrant,  I  suppose  you  are  speaking 
of  ten  days  ago  ? — Yes. 

6134.  That  is  the  only  occasion  upon  which  Mr.  Barnet  has  seen  this  entry  ? 
— Yes ;  I  could  not  find  that  paper  when  Mr.  Barnet  asked  to  see  it  first,  and  I 
showed  him  my  other  book  ;  Mrs.  Kilner  was  out,  and  I  could  not  find  it,  and  he 
sent  for  it  afterwards. 

6135.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Barnet  then  told  you  that  you  were  to 
bring  these  papers  and  books  before  the  Committee  ? — He  did. 

6136.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  meant  by  the  words  "  Opening  day  ?** — It  was 
not  my  writing,  it  was  Mrs.  Kilner's ;  I  do  not  know  any  thing  about  it. 

6137.  It  was  not  your  handwriting  ? — No  ;  I  was  not  at  home  at  the  time. 

6138.  Monday  was  the  opening  day  of  the  election  ?— Monday  was  the  nomi- 
nation-day. 

6139.  Mrs.  Kilner  made  that  entry  ;  what  she  meant  by  "  Opening  day'*  you 
do  not  know  ? — No  ;  this  is  copied  from  a  slate  where  the  score  was  kept. 

6140.  So  this  account  stood  when  you  came  home  on  the  Friday  ? — It  did  in  the 
book. 

6141 .  The  Friday  after  the  election  ? — Yes. 

6142.  This  was  not  made  when  you  left  Walsall  ?  —It  was  not ;  I  never  saw  the 
marks  on  the  slate. 

6143.  Was  it  on  that  Friday  that  Patch  came  to  you  about  his  expenses  ? — Ou 
Friday  morning ;  by-the-by,  I  must  say  that  Mr.  Patch  made  application  twice 
to  my  wife,  in  my  absence,  to  allow  him  to  make  out  the  account. 

6144.  We  cannot  hear  from  you  what  he  said  to  your  wife  ;  but  on  the  Friday, 
when  he  returned,  he  then  came  to  you  to  renew  his  application  to  you  to  intercede 
on  his  behalf  with  Mr.  Barnet  ? — Yes. 

6145.  Was  that  the  time  when  he  suggested  to  you  a  different  mode  of  drawing 
up  your  account  ? — It  was. 

6146.  Mr.  Patch  represented  himself  to  you  as  a  Parliamentary  agent  ? — He 
did  ;  he  gave  me  his  card  as  "  Parliamentary  agent,  Westminster. *" 

6147.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  that  card,  do  you? — No,  I  have  it  at  home; 
it  had  the  street  and  the  number  on,  No.  20. 

6148.  Was  it  Parliament-street  ? — Parliament-street. 

6149.  Did  he  tell  you  that  it  would  all  be  paid  after  the  election  ? — He  did. 

6150.  Did  he  tell  you  who  was  to  pay  it? — No,  he  did  not  say  that ;  he  said, 
"  It  is  usual  in  these  cases." 

6151.  Did  he  make  any  suggestion  that  the  Carlton  Club  was  to  advance  the 
money  ? — No. 

6152.  But  he  had  told  you  before  that  he  came  from  the  Carlton  Club  ? — He 
had. 
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6153.  In  short,  kc  undertook  to  see  you  paid  if  you  drew  it  out  in  this  way?      James  Kilner 
—Yes.  

6154.  And  therefore  you  followed  his  suggestion,  and  wrote  according  to  his    27  March  1841. 
dictation  ? — I  did  entirely. 

6155.  This,  I  understand,  to  be  your  own  entry? — It  is  my  own  entry. 

6156.  When  you  made  this  entry  in  this  book,  copied  from  the  paper  you 
wrote  at  Mr.  Patch's  dictation,  did  you  make  it  from  feeling  in  your  own  mind 
that  you  had  any  claim  whatever  upon  Mr.  Bamet  or  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — I 
did  not,  because  I  knew  I  had  no  claim  ;  Mr.  Bamet  told  me  decidedly  that  I 
had  no  claim. 

6157.  Did  you  do  it  with  the  remotest  intention  of  making  any  charge  against 
either  of  those  gentlemen  ? — I  have  always  said  that  I  never  would. 

6158.  Or  any  person  on  their  behalf? — Or  any  person  on  their  behalf;  I  have 
no  charge  to  make  against  any  person. 

6159.  I  think  you  told  my  learned  friend  that  if  even  he  would  pay  you,  you 
would  not  receive  it? — Yes. 

6160.  And  you  are  in  hopes  that  some  of  your  friends  may  pay  you  ? — Yes. 

6161.  But  you  have  no  claim  upon  any  one,  and  you  have  no  expectation  of 
being  paid  by  either  Mr.  Barnet  or  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — No. 

6162.  Nor  any  one  on  their  behalf? — No. 

6163.  I  see  that  the  four  first  items  in  this  account  are  entered  separately  from 
the  rest  of  the  account  ? — ^They  arc. 

6164.  And  cast  up  separately  from  the  items  in  the  general  account?-—^ 
Quite  so. 

6165.  Then  the  general  account  is  cast  up,  and  then  there  is  a  separate  item 
introduced,  the  bill-poster's  account  ? — Yes. 

6166.  Do  those  five  entries,  the  four  first  of  which  are  cast  up  separately, 
20/.  7  s.  7  d.y  and  the  latter  of  which  is  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  account,  embrace 
all  the  bills  which  you  have  taken  to  Mr.  Bamet,  or  for  which  you  have  any 
claim  or  expectation  of  being  paid  by  Mr.  Bamet  ? — They  do. 

6167.  The  10/.  12 5.  8^.  being  for  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  barrister? 
— Yes. 

6168.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Wilkins  did  at  Walsall ;  did  he  make  speeches  ? 
—He  did. 

6169.  Against  Mr.  Acland? — Against  Mr.  Acland. 

6170.  His  province  was  to  speechify  in  favour  of  the  com  laws  ? —Against  the 
com-law  question  altogether. 

6171.  That  is  to  say  against  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  as  Mr.  Acland  was 
spouting  in  favour  of  the  repeal  ? — Yes. 

6172.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  brought  down  special  to  be  heard  on  the  other  side? 


—Yes 

6173. 
6174. 
abouts. 
6175. 
6176 


And  Mr.  Wilkins  remained  at  your  house? — He  did. 

How  long  was  he  there  ? — The  bill  will  show ;  about  a  week  or  there- 


And  Patch,  5/.  16^.  ? — For  cash  lent. 

One  pound  sixteen  shillings  having  been  lent  towards  his  expenses  to 
Manchester,  and  the  other  41.  being  afterwards  lent  partly  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Bamet  ? — Yes. 

61 77.  Nightingale,  2/.  1  ^.,  his  expenses ;  St.  Clare  and  companion,  lL178.3d.; 
and  the  bill-poster's  account,  31.  6  s.  4  d.  ? — Yes. 

6178.  Are  these  all  that  you  ever  conceived  yourself  to  have  a  claim  for  upon 
Mr.  Bamet  or  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — ^They  are  all  1  have  a  claim  for  at  all,  upon  any 
person  whatever. 

6179.  Are  they  all  that,  either  before  or  since,  you  have  ever  received  any 
authority  for,  either  from  Mr.  Bamet  or  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  on  their  behalf? 
— They  are ;  and  a  considerable  loss  besides  in  the  repairs  of  windows  and  gates  5 
about  20/.  is  the  loss ;  all  the  windows  were  broken  entirely. 

6180.  You  told  my  learned  friend  that  you  had  no  conversation  with 
Mr.  Bamet  since  the  time  at  which  you  spoke  to  him  about  Patch,  immediately 
after  the  election,  except  that  Mr.  Bamet  has  asked  you  whether  you  had  any 
demand  against  the  committee  ? — ^Yes. 

6181.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Bamet  since  the  election, 
except  his  asking  you  whether  you  had  any  demand  against  the  committee,  till  he 
saw  your  books  after  this  Committee  had  been  appointed  ? — No,  I  believe  not ; 
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j€mes  Kilner.  about  election  matters  I  am  sure  we  have  not;  I  did  not  go  to  his  office  after  I 
delivered  that  account  till  the  time  I  went  about  this  Committee. 

^7  March  1841.  6182.  Since  the  time  when  you  interceded  for  Patch,  you  have  had  no  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Barnet '  on  the  subject  of  the  election,  except  his  asking  you 
whether  you  had  any  demand  against  the  comniittee  ? — Tes ;  I  delivered  the 
account  after. 

6183.  But  after  delivering  the  accounts? — None  whatever,  after  delivering  the 
accounts,  till  after  the  issuing  of  the  warrants. 

6184.  My  learned  friend  asked  yon  whether  you  had  seen  Mr.  Gladstone; 
you  said  you  had  seen  him  in  the  assembly-room ;  was  that  on  the  evening 
when  he  was  addressing  the  electors  present  ? — That  is  the  only  time  I  ever  saw 
him. 

6185;  Did  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  did  the  speakers  generally  in  the  room,  address 
them  from  a  gallery  in  the  room? — From  a  gallery  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
room. 

6186.  The  place  where  the  orchestra  would  be? — Where  the  orchestra 
would  be. 

6187.  Mr.  James  was  with  you  when  you  went  to  Mr.  Barnet? — ^Yes,  I  went 
with  him. 

6188.  And  he  heard  what  passed? — ^He  did;  he  is  very  ill  in  bed,  unfor- 
tunately ;  I  heard  of  him  yesterday  morning. 

6189.  What  is  Mr.  James? — He  is  in  no  business  at  present ;  he  has  been  out 
at  Demerara ;  he  is  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  James,  one  of  our  manufacturers. 

6190.  He  is  a  particular  friend  of  your  own  ? — He  is. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

6191.  Patch,  you  say,  represented  that  the  Carlton  Club  would  see  you  paid? 
—No. 

6192*  Did  Patch  undertake  to  see  you  paid  himself? — No. 

6193.  You  never  gave  any  credit  to  Patch? — There  are  a  few  things  there 
charged  on  Wilkins's  account. 

6194.  You  did  not  incur  those  expenses  on  the  credit  of  Patch  ? — No. 

6195.  My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  whether  you  are  a  very  rich  person ;  do 
you  live  by  your  inn  ? — Not  altogether. 

6196.  Do  you  chiefly  live  by  your  inn.^ — -I  am  a  spirit-merchant  as  well. 

6197.  Do  you  chiefly  live  by  your  inn? — I  do  chiefly ;  I  am  now  engaged  as 
a  commercial  traveller  merely  for  the  accommodation  of  a  friend  of  mine  ;  I  was 
in  a  situation  with  him  1 1  years,  and  I  am  going  now  upon  a  journey  in  Norfolk, 
but  not  to  be  out  regularly  after  a  short  time. 

6198.  Have  you  any  family  ? — I  have. 

6199.  How  many  children? — Two  children. 

6200.  Grown  up? — ^The  eldest  is  13 ;  the  next  12. 

6201.  And  a  wife? — Yes. 

6202.  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  in  a  situation  to  make  a  present  of  150 1. 
to  any  body? — Unfortunately  I  have  acted  very  often  upon  impulse,  without 
consideration ;  I  very  often  throw  away  money  foolishly. 

6203.  Did  you  ever  give  150/.  before  upon  such  an  occasion  ? — Never  such  a 
large  sum,  as  that,  but  I  often  gave  large  treats. 

0204.  You  never  gave  150/.  before." — No ;  I  never  was  in  a  situation  to  do  it 
so  well  as  I  am  at  the  present  moment. 

6205.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  you  will  not  accept  payment  from 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  case  he  chooses  to  pay  you  when  this  petition  is  over? — I  shall 
never  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  for  a  shilling. 

6206.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  will  not  accept  payment  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  shall  offer  it  to  you  ? — I  shall  never  present  my  account  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  therefore  he  cannot  pay  me  an  account  which  I  never  presents 

Mr.  Serjeant  WraTtgJiam  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  was  heard  in  reply. 

l^he  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  question. 

6207.  Mr. 
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6207.  Mr,  Austin.']  Did  I  understand  you  rightly,  that  Mr.  Barpet  told  you      Jamas  KUner. 
that  he  would  not  sanction  any  expense  at  yoiM*  housQ  ?^ — Yes,  that  is  the  case.  

620S.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  you  thought  Mr.  Bamet  expressed  hi*    «7  March  1841. 
intention  in  too  strong  terms  r— I  thought  he  was  angry  about  it. 

620Q.  Did  her — I  believe  be  did. 

6210.  Was  that  at  the  time  when  you  saw  him  with  Mr,  James  ?-^lt  was. 

6aii.  Notwithstanding  that  expression  of  hia^  you  did  go  on  SMpplying  the 
drink  and  the  meat? — I  did. 

6212.  You  also  say  that  Mr.  Bamet  haa  never  held  out  ai^y  hopQ  of  payoff nt 
to  you  ? — He  never  has. 

6213.  Was  that  when  you  were  talking  to  htm  upon  th^  subjwt  ^^^Hq  never 
held  out  any  hope  at  any  time. 

6214.  When  you  say  he  held  out  no  hope,  vmn  that  at  th^  time  when  you  w^re 
talking  with  him  upon  the  subject  .^-^ At  any  time  be  never  held  out  aqy  hope. 

6215.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  told  you  that  he  would  not  be 
answerable  ? — He  did. 

6216.  Was  that  upon  the  occasion  when  you  saw  him  with  Mr.  James,  or  at 
other  times ?«*r.When  I  saw  him  with  Mr.  James;  thnX  was  the  oply  tifPe  he 
was  ever  asked. 

6217.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  saymg  that  he  hM  withheld  bis  sanction  at 
all  times? — -Yes. 

6218.  You  gave  the  keys,  as  I  understand  you,  to  Mr,  Patch  P-^JIe  h|^  them 
given  to  him  not  by  me  ;  I  ordered  them  to  be  given  to  him^ 

6219.  What  keys  were  they  ?— The  key  of  the  front  entranoe  into  ih^  house, 
not  at  the  gate ;  there  was  no  key  to  that ;  it  was  bolted  and  barred ;  and  (he  key 
of  the  back  brewhouse.^oor  entrance,  and  the  key  of  the  stptii^  that  led  ^ito  the 
long  room. 

0220.  Did  those  keys  command  the  entrance  into  the  bougie  ?-^yw- 

6221.  The  whole  ?-^ The  whole. 

6222.  So  that  nobody  could  come  in  if  the  person  that  had  those  keys  kf^pf 
them  locked  ? — Yes. 

6223.  And  nobody  could  get  out  for  the  same  reason  ? — Yes. 

6224.  Is  that  a  sketch  of  your  house  [a  sketch  being  sfmm  to  tk^  fHtnes^i]  f — 
It  is ;  there  is  the  street  in  the  front,  and  there  is  the  front  doof  wd  the  bftck 
door ;  thene  is  the  front  room  omitted. 

6225.  When  were  the  keys  given  to  Patch  ?— I  do  not  know ;  some  time  in  th^ 
course  of  the  evening ;  perhaps  it  might  have  been  10  o'clock ;  from  the  jstat?  of 
excitement  at  the  time,  1  cannot  recollect  things  particularly. 

6226.  How  long  had  Patch  the  keys  in  his  custody?—!  believe  all  night. 

6227.  When  did  he  give  them  back  to  you  again  f »— He  did  not  give  them  to  pie. 

6228.  When  did  he  deliver  them  up  to  you  again  ?— I  do  not  know. 

6229.  W*''  yo"  «wear  that  he  gave  them  up  jagain  before  the  p  ill  M^as  opened  ? 
—  No,  I  will  not,  because  1  was  in  bed. 

6230.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed  that  night?— About  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

6231.  At  what  time  did  you 'get  up  ?— Between  eight  and  njw«;  I  only  laid 
down  on  the  clothes  on  the  top  of  the  bed,  I  did  not  undresflu 

6232.  You  have  been  telling  my  learned  friwd  abont  an  attack  }n  th^  course  of 
the  night ;  what  time  was  this  attack  made  ?  —The  time  I  was  woy^d^id  ww 
about  12  o'clock  at  night,  as  near  as  possible. 

6233.  At  what  time  was  the  attack  made?— At  fbw  o'cJock  in  the  morning. 

6234.  At  what  time  was  the  last  attack  made  ^— There  was  no  attack  upon 
the  house  the  first  time  ;  it  was  only  a»  attack  ^pon  m^  p^-sonailly. 

€235.  Where  were  you  ?— Letting  a  person  ottt  at  tW  gate ;  I  wa^s  j^st  >n  tront 
of  the  gate. 

6236.  How  did  yxm  get  the  key  to  lethfan  «)iut  at  the  gate  P-^TUere  was  no  key 
te  the  gate. 

6237.  I  tbouglit  Patch  iiad  the  keys  ?~-Patch  Jmd  the  Jfreys,  A>ut  he  did  not 
Jock  Ae  doors;  they  were  open  most  of  tbe  ^igbti  $bpy  wefle  liook^d,  but  he 
opened  them  himself  again. 

6238.  Where  were  you  when  you  were  letting  tbwe  p^son^  ojit?— At  ,the 
gate. 

6239.  That  was  about  12  o'clock  ?— Yes. 

6240.  Were  there  many  people  there  P'— I  sfawtld  »y  perhaps  §0  ,to  a  100. 
11^.  FF  6241.  Did 
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6241.  Did  they  try  to  get  in? — No- 

6242.  How  came  they  to  attack  you  ? — A  friead  of  miae,  whom  I  let  out,  I 
beard  him  cry  out ;  I  went  to  the  ga^e  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  they 
were  beating  him  with  bludgeons  on  the  head  ;  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the  other 
side. 

6243.  Who  was  he? — ^Thomas  Forster ;  but  they  did  not  know  who  he  was  ; 
and  while  I  stood  on  the  footpath  before  my  gateway  I  received  a  blow,  on  the 
head,  but  how  it  was  given  I  cannot  prove. 

6244.  You  mean  in  a  scuflfte  ? — No,  I  saw  no  one ;  I  was  told  afterwards  that 
it  was  a  stone  thrown  from  a  handkerchief  from  a  sling. 

6245.  Thomas  Forster  was  the  name  of  the  person  you  let  out  f — Yes. . 

6246.  Had  he  been  in  the  long  room  ? — I  do  not  think  he  had. 

6247.  Will  yon  undertake  to  say  that  he  had  not  been  there  ? — I  cannot  say. 

6248.  How  long  had  he  been  in  your  house  ? — I  do  not  know. 

6249.  But  you  do  know  that  he  belonged  to  the  other  side? — I  knew  he  did 
not  vote  for  us,  for  he  was  concerned  for  the  other  party  ;  he  voted  for  neither 
side ;  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine. 

6250.  Was  he  there  to  see  you  ?—  No ;  he  was  there  to  have  a  glass  of  ale. 

6251.  Did  he  pay  for  what  he  had? — I  do  not  know. 

6252.  When  he  went  out  he  was  attacked  ? — He  was. 

6253.  It  was  in  that  attack  you  got  this  knock  on  the  head  ? — It  was. 

6254.  Were  those  tlie  whole  proceedings  on  the  first  attack  ? — Yes. 

6255.  There  was  no  attack  upon  the  door  then  ? — Not  then. 

6256.  At  what  time  did  that  attack  take  place  upon  the  house?—!  should  say 
between  three  and  four. 

6257.  Were  there  any  persons  in  your  house  that  did  not  belong  to  Mr.  Glad* 
stone's  party  ? — ^A  great  many. 

6258.  Voters? — Not  one,  to  my  knowledge. 

6259.  ^^^  y^^  swear  that?— I  swear  that,  to  my  knowledge,  there  was 
not  one. 

6260.  But  there  were  a  great  manythere  ? — A  great  many. 

6261.  About  how  many  ? — I  cannot  say. 

6262.  Thirty  or  forty? — Not  so  many  as  that,  I  should  think. 
6263..  Will  you  swear  that  there  were  not  40? — No,  I  will  not 

6264.  I  am  now  speaking  of  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
second  attack  took  place  ? — Yes. 

6265.  Will  you  describe  a  little  more  minutely  what  the  second  attack  was? — 
Trying  to  break  open  the  gates,  and  stones  first  were  thrown  over. 

6266.  I  thought  you  said  there  were  00  gates  ? — There  are  gates. 

6267.  But  not  fastened  ? — Bolted  and  barred,  not  locked. 

6268.  Is  that  where  the  gates  were  [^poi$Uwg  it  cut  upon  the  sketch]  ? — Yes. 

6269.  Those  gates  were  closed,  but  not  locked  r — ^They  were  bolted  ;  a  strong 
iron  bar  across  from  the  wall  to  them. 

6270.  And  those  were  broken  open  ? — They  were. 

6271.  Did  the  people  come  into  that  passage  r — ^They  did. 

6272.  About  how  many  people  were  there? — I  cannot  tell,  I  am  sure.. 

6273.  -A  great  number?—  A  great  number. 

6274.  D^d  they  make  an  attempt  to  get  in  at  the  other  two  doors  ? — ^They  broke 
them  open. 

6275.  Both?— Both. 

6276.  Did  they  get  any  body  out  of  the  house? — Not  one,  I  believe,  to  my 
knowledge. 

6277.  None  of  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — No. 

6278.  None  of  those  persons  whom  you  represent  as  not  being  Mr.  Gladstone's 
friends  ?— No. 

6279.  ^^^  ^^^Y  S^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^'  Gladstone's  people  out  ? — Not  one. 

62>io.  Where  were  those  people,  Mr.  Gladstone  s  friends  and  his  opponents, 
who  were  in  your  house  at  that  time  ? — In  all  the  rooms  of  the  house. 

6281.  Were  they  principally  up-stairs  ? — Principally  up-stairs  in  the  long 
room. 

6282.  Did  the  people  that  broke  open  the  house  get  up-stairs? — No,  they  did 
not  get  into  the  house  at  all ;  after  they  broke  open  the  doors  they  dared  not  come  in. 

6283.  I^id  ^^®y  attempt  to  come  in? — They  did. 

6284.  Were  they  prevented  from  coming  in? — They  were. 

6285.  By 
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6285.  By  whom? — By  the  party  inside.  jam€9  Kiker. 

6286.  Were  you  there? — I  was  there.  

6287.  How  many  other  persons  were  there  besides  yourself  who  prevented  them    27  March  1841. 
from  coming  in  ? — A  great  many. 

6288.  How  many? — I  do  not  know;  I  can  mention  half  a  dozen,  but  there 
were  a  score  or  two,  I  dare  say. 

6289.  A  score  or  two? — ^Yes. 

6290.  Was  Charles  Brookes  there? — Charles  Brookes  was  there,  in  bed. 

6291.  He  slept  at  your  house  that  night? — He  did. 

6292.  Were  any  of  the  friends  of  the  other  side,  the  persons  whom  you  represent 
as  not  being  friends  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  there  at  the  time? — Yes,  there  were  some 
in  the  house. 

6293.  I  am  speaking  now  of  those  who  were  repelling  the  assailants  ? — I 
think  not. 

6294.  Were  they  not  all  friends  of  Mr.  Gladstone  who  repelled  the  assailants  ? 
— I  dare  say  they  were  ;  one  man  whom  I  called  upon  would  not  come  down. 

6295.  Was  he  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone? — He  was  a  special  constable,  sworn 
in  by  the  mayor,  to  protect  the  peace. 

6296.  Did  you  complain  of  him  to  the  mayor  afterwards? — Not  immediately 
after,  but  I  have  done  since. 

6297.  Which  side  is  he  in  politics  ? — He  is  a  man  I  do  not  know. 

6298.  How  long  did  these  people  attempt  to  get  in  through  the  doors?— I 
should  think  from  the  time  the  attack  was  made  till  the  doors  gave  way  was  from 
half  an  hour  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

6299.  How  long  did  they  stay  after  the  doors  were  broken  open  ?— Not  above 
10  minutes. 

6300.  Did  they  walk  off  then  ? — They  all  dispersed. 

6301.  Did  they  disperse  through  the  gateway? — ^They  did. 

6302.  Carrying  no  oooty  and  no  prisoners  with  them  ? — ^They  took  some^of  my 
tongs  and  pokers  and  fire-irons. 

6303.  They  took  no  prisoners  with  them  r — None ;  I  was  knocked  down  four 
times. 

6304.  Did  you  get  up  again  four  times? — ^Yes. 

6305.  Were  you  hurt  in  that  second  engagement? — In  the  back. 

6306.  Not  seriously  ? — Not  seriously. 

6307.  Not  so  as  to  require  the  aid  of  a  doctor? — No. 

6308.  Was  any  body  else  hurt  in  that  attack  ? — Yes. 

6309.  Who  was  hurt  ?-^Thomas  Dixon  was  one. 

6310.  Was  he  a  Gladstoneite  ? — A  Gladstoneite.  There  was  William  Henry 
had  a  cut  in  the  eye. 

6311.  What  side  was  he? — Mr.  Gladstone's.  There  was  a  man  acting  a» 
special  constable  ;  I  do  not  know  his  name ;  he  was  cut  on  the  side  of  the  head  ; 
I  think  that  was  the  man  you  asked  me  about  before,  and  two  or  three  others ; 
and  Mr.  George  Adams,  the  surgeon,  was  hurt  in  the  arm. 

6312.  Were  they  all  friends  of  Mr.  Gladstone's? — They  were  all  friends  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's,  except  Forster ;  he  was  not  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone's. 

6313.  The  long  room  is  up-stairs  ? — It  is  up-stairs. 

6314.  And  the  way  into  the  yard  is  round  the  barn  through  the  chief  doors? — 
Yes. 

6315.  Then  the  whole  of  the  fracas  between  three  and  four  o'clock  lasted  for 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ? — I  should  think  about  that  time.  I  sent  out  the 
back  way,  over  the  garden,  over  the  brook,  to  get  the  magistrates  ;  the  party,  when 
they  heard  that,  of  course,  dbpersed. 

6316.  They  immediately  dispersed  at  the  name  of  the  law? — Yes,  when  they 
knew  the  magistrates  were  coming. 

63 1 7.  There  was  a  corn-law  mob,  or  an  anti-com-law  mob  in  the  town  ? — There 
was  something  of  that  kind. 

631 8.  Were  they  part  of  those  people  ? — I  do  not  know  j  I  did  not  recognize 
one  amongst  the  mob. 

6319.  When  they  went  away,  were  you  quiet  till  the  morning? — Yes. 

6320.  Did  they  return  again? — ^No;  the  magistrates  came  down  directly,  and 
I  went  round  with  Mr.  Swift  to  find  the  police,  and  there  was  not  a  policeman 
to  be  found  in  the  town ;  the  mayor  was  an  hour  after  they  sent  for  him  before 
he  came  down. 

219.  G  c  6321.  Mr^ 
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James  Kilner.  632 1.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham.'\  The  corporation  at  Walsall  are  not  favour- 

able  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  interest  ? — ^There  are  eight  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 

27  March  1841.  interest,  and  the  remainder  on  the  opposite  side;  eight  were  elected  last  election 
in  favour  of  the  Conservatives,  and  the  remainder  entirely  of  the  opposite 
party. 

6322.  How  many  does  it  consist  of? — Twenty-four  is  the  number  it  ought  to 
be ;  but  I  believe  only  about  1 9  or  20. 

6323.  The  mayor  is  on  the  side  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — He  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a  Roman  Catholic. 

6324.  Are  the  magistrates  of  the  same  party  ? — The  magistrates  are  of  the 
same  parly;  Mr.  James  voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  he  is  a  whig. 

6325.  The  magistrates  are,  in  fact,  generally  of  the  same  party? — Yes,  entirely; 
Mr.  Forster  is  a  county  magistrate. 

6326.  The  magistrates  of  the  borough  ? — ^They  are  all  liberals. 

6527.  You  told  us  that  there  were  some  persons  in  the  house«  a  great  number, 
who  were  friends  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  who  were  not  voters?— They  were  not 
voters ;  there  was  one  man  came  in,  a  butcher,  to  try  to  get  another  away  j  and 
I  turned  him  out  of  the  house  myself. 

6328.  Mr.  Forster,  you  say,  you  let  out  yourself  about  12  o'clock  ? — I  did. 

6329.  He  is  a  voter? — He  is  a  voter. 

6330.  Not  a  voter  for  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — ^No. 

6331.  Did  you  at  that  time  believe  him  to  be  a  voter  in  favour  of  Mr.  Smith  ? 
— No  ;  I  knew  he  would  vote  neither  way ;  he  had  expressed  a  determination 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Lyttleton,  but  he  would  not  vote  for  Mr.  Smith. 

6332.  He  was  a  moderate  Whig,  who  would  vote  for  Mr.  Lyttleton,  but  who 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  vote  for  Mr.  Smith  ? — ^Yes. 

6333.  You  let  him  out,  and  then  they  knocked  him  down  ? — ^They  cut  his  head 
open. 

6334.  And  you  were  wounded  ? — I  was  wounded. 

6335.  And  after  that  a  second  attack  was  made  upon  the  house  late  in  the 
night  ? — There  was. 

6336.  Were  there  a  great  number  of  people  outside  ? — I  should  think  so  from 
the  noise ;  but  we  could  not  see,  the  gates  being  closed  j  the  stones  came  over 
the  gateway. 

6337.  There  were  missiles  used  as  well  as  battering-rams  ? — Yes ;  I  was 
knocked  down  with  a  stone  that  came  over  the  gateway. 


Examined  by  the  Committee. 

6338.  Are  you  rightly  understood  to  say  that  you  made  out  this  account  in  this 
book  by  Mr.  Patch's  suggestion  ? — I  made  out  the  account  from  an  entry  which 
I  made  in  the  book  by  Mr.  Patch's  suggestion. 

6339.  Did  you  head  it  "  To  the  Election  Committee,"  by  Mr.  Patch's  sugges- 
tion  ? — I  did. 

6340.  When  you  made  out  this  account,  at  the  bottom  of  the  account  you  put 
the  bill-poster's  account.^ — That  ought  to  have  been  with  the  other  four  items, 
but  it  was  forgotten. 

6341.  Was  that  item  in  the  account  from  which  this  was  copied  ? — It  was  not ; 
it  is  taken  from  that  little  book. 

6342.  How  came  you  not  to  put  that  item  with  the  four  first  items,  rather  than 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ? — ^The  reason  was,  that  when  I  made  those  four  first 
items,  I  forgot  the  bill-poster's  account ;  I  did  not  make  it  out  till  the  day  after, 
and  then  I  made  out  the  bill-poster's  account,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Bamet  sepa- 
rately from  the  others. 

6343.  When  did  you  first  write  in  this  bill  the  item  "  bill-poster's  account  ?" 
— Immediately  after ;  when  I  had  made  up  the  account,  I  found  that  the  entry 
had  not  been  made,  and  1  wrote  it  in  that  book  ;  I  afterwards  made  out  the  bill- 
poster's account,  and  took  it  to  Mr.  Bamet 

6344.  The  whole  of  this  account  is  under  the  head  of  "  Election  Committee  ?'^ 
—It  is. 

6345.  And  when  you  separated  them,  you  did  not  put  the  bill-poster's  account 
with  the  other  four,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  five  items  for  the  election  com- 
mittee, but  you  put  the  whole  together  ?— I  could  not  put  it  with  the  four,  because 
I  had  forgotten  the  bill-poster's  account  altogether. 

6346.  Mr. 
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6346.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham.]  Was  not  the  entry  of  the  bill-poster's  account  j^^^^  KUncr. 
put  in  after  the  account  had  been  written  there  ? — It  was.                                            ' 

6347.  Was  there  any  room  for  entering  this  bill-poster's  account,  which  was  ^7  March  1841. 
put  in  last  of  all,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  account  ?— I  could  not  enter 

it,  for  I  had  forgotten  the  bill-poster's  account  till  after  I  had  delivered  the 
account. 

6348.  At  that  time  was  there  any  room  to  enter  the  bill-poster's  account,  with 
the  sum  annexed  to  it,  with  the  other  four  items  ? — There  was  not. 

6349.  It  was  filled  up? — It  was  filled  up  as  it  is  now. 

6350.  Committee.}  Why  did  you  enter  it  at  the  place  where  you  did  enter  it? 
— TTie  bill-poster's  account  was  entered  in  that  book  at  the  earlier  part  of  the 
election. 

6351.  You  forgot  in  the  first  instance  to  charge  the  bill-poster's  account,  and 
you  afterwards  put  it  in  the  ledger  where  it  is  now  placed ;  why  have  you  put  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  charge,  which  seems  to  be  an  election  committee  ? — Because 
I  had  not  room  to  put  it  in  the  other  place,  but  at  the  same  time  I  made  a  star  to 
connect  them  altogether. 

6352.  Did  you,  in  fact,  mean  that  all  those  items  in  the  ledger  were  to  be 
charged  to  the  same  identical  account  from  the  bottom  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

6353.  You  stated  that  some  persons  applied  to  you  for  an  account  of  their 
proportions  of  the  charges  against  them  for  food  ? — Yes. 

6354.  Can  you  name  those  persons  ? — Mr.  Beach  applied  to  me,  Mr.  Brookes 
applied  to  me,  Mr.  Bogle  applied  to  me,  Mr.  Bates  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Thomas 
Welch  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Joseph  Aldy,  and  some  others  whom  I  do  not 
recollect. 

6355.  When  were  these  applications  made  to  you  ? — ^They  were  made  to  me 
that  night  and  the  next  day,  and  I  have  had  applications  made  several  times 
since  ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Brookes  told  me  to  charge  it  to  his  account,  and  he  gave  me 
10/.  one  day  on  account. 

6356.  What  was  your  answer  to  them  ? — I  said,  "  I  cannot  divide  the  bill  at  the 
present  time ;  1  do  not  know  how  I  shall  divide  it  yet." 

6357.  Were  you  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  unexpected  crowd  who 
flocked  to  your  house  ? — Yes. 

6358.  When  did  Brookes  pay  you  the  10/.? — I  do  not  know  the  date,  but  he 
gave  me  a  cheque  since  the  election. 

6359.  Was  it  since  you  were  served  with  a  warrant  to  produce  the  books  ?— 
No,  before  that. 

6360.  Had  you  ever  seen  Patch  before  he  came  to  you  the  first  day  ?— I  saw 
him  the  previous  week  once  or  twice. 

6361.  Before  the  election? — Never  before  the  election. 

6362.  Did  he  state  to  you  when  he  came  what  his  name  was  ? — He  passed 
his  name  as  Davis  at  my  house. 

6363.  When  he  came  to  ask  you  to  take  in  voters? — When  he  came  to  ask  me 
to  take  in  voters,  I  knew  that  his  name  was  Patch  then. 

6364.  Haw  did  you  know  his  name  was  Patch  ? — From  hearsay,  but  he  gave 
me  his  card  afterwards. 

6365.  Before  he  left  Walsall  ?•-  Yes. 

6366.  When  did  Brookes  pay  you  the  10  /.  ? — I  cannot  tell  exactly  ;  I  had 
a  bill  to  meet,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Brookes  for  10/.  on  account,  and  he  gave  it  to 
me ;  it  was  about  three  weeks  ago. 

6367.  Mr.  Austin.^  After  the  petition  was  presented  ? — No,  it  was  not  done 
with  reference  to  that. 

6368.  Will  you  swear  that  it  was  before  the  petition  was  presented  ? — I  will 
not  swear  that. 

6369.  Committee.']  Have  you  made  a  memorandum  of  that  in  any  of  these 
books  ? — No ;  my  warrant  was  to  bring  up  papers  between  the  issuing  of  the 
writ  and  the  end  of  the  poll,  and  therefore  I  have  only  got  to  the  end  of  February 
here. 

6370.  You  have  said  that  you  hope  for  payment  of  your  account  from  some 
of  your  friends  in  Walsall ;  did  you  copy  the  items  of  that  account  into  your 
ledger  in  the  expectation  that  those  friends  of  whom  you  have  spoken  would  wish 
to  inspect  the  account  before  they  discharged  it  ? — No,  I  copied  it  more  to  know 
what  had  been  done  than  any  thing  else. 
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amcsKilticr.  637 1.  When  did  Mr.  Barnet  tell  you  that  he  wished  to  see  your  books?— He 

'^ asked  me  if  1  had  received  my  warrant,  and  I  had  not  then,  and  he  said  he 

37  March  1841.  should  like  to  see  how  I  had  got  the  book  entered ;  he  asked  first  if  I  had  smy 
entry  at  all,  he  did  not  know  before  that  that  I  had  any  entry ;  I  said,  yess,  I 
had  an  entry ;  I  think  it  was  last  Monday  morning  week,  if  I  recollect  right ; 
I  called  at  his  office  and  I  said,  "  I  hiave  an  entry,"  and  told  him  how  it  was 
entered ;  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to  see  your  books ;"  then  he  went  to  my  house, 
and  he  saw  my  books  there. 

6372.  Did  he  give  any  reason  for  wishing  to  see  your  books  ? — No. 

6373.  When  he  had  seen  your  books  did  he  make  any  observation  upon  them  ? 
— ^Nothing  at  all,  I  do  not  recollect  any  at  all. 

6374.  Or  with  reference  to  the  prospect  of  repayment? — It  was  never  men* 
tioned  at  all. 

6375.  Did  he  express  any ,  surprise  at  the  amount  of  the  bill? — Not  to  my 
recollection,  he  did  not. 

6376.  Nor  make  any  observation  upon  it? — If  I  recollect  right,  he  said, 
**  This  was  not  authorized  by  me  at  all."  Mr.  Thomas  James  was  present,  and 
Mr.  Barnet  said,  **  This  was  not  authorized  by  me  at  all." 

6377.  Was  the  account  in  your  book  headed  "  Opening  day  ?" — ^The  account 
was  headed  **  Election  Committee ;"  Mrs.  Kilner  was  out  at  the  time,  and  he 
saw  my  ledger. 

6378.  Can  you  say  who  were  the  persons  designated  by  the  words  "  Election 
Committee  ?" — I  do  not  know. 

6379.  Do  you  know  of  any  thing  like  a  finance  committee  as  part  of  the  election 
committee? — I  have  heard  there  is  one,  but  wbo  the  parties  are  I  do  not  know. 

6380.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  members  of  that  finance  committee  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

6381.  Nor  any  of  them? — I  think  Mr.  Charles  Forster  is  one,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

6382.  Do  you  remember  when  Marlow  first  came  into  your  house  on  the 
Monday,  the  day  of  nominatioa  ?— rl  do  not,  but  my  waiter  is  here,  and  she 
tells  me  she  does.  ' 

6383.  Of  course  you  do  not  know  whom  he  came  with  ?-r-I  do  not  koowi 

6384.  You  have  heard  of  a  finance  committee  as  part  of  the  general  com- 
mittee?— I  have,  and  I  have  heard  them  often  blamed  for  not  being  more 
liberal,  and  declaring  that  they  would  not  do  it 

6385.  You  never  applied  to  any  persons  for  payment  of  this  bill  as  belonging 
to  the  committee  to  wnich  the  items  appear  to  be  charged? — Never;  when  I 
have  got  out  at  night  to  the  election  parties  I  have  always  paid  my  own  share. 

6386.  Did  Mr.  Barnet  express  any  surprise  when  he  saw  your  books  bear  an 
account  under  the  head  of  ^*  Election  Committee  ?" — I  think  he  expressed  some 
astonishment. 

6387.  Was  he  astonished  at  the  amount,  or  at  the  fact  ? — At  the  fact,  I  suppose. 

6388.  What  did  he  say  to  express  astonishment  ? — I  do  not  recollect 

6389.  You  have  no  recollection  whatever  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  the  words 
used ;  there  was  another  present,  Mr.  Thomas  James,  and  he  mieht  know  what  he 
said  ;  I  was  vexed  at  the  time  at  having  that  paper  lost ;  ana  I  went  down  to 
find  it ;  and  Mr.  James  and  he  went  on  talking  in  the  room. 

6390.  Was  any  one  with  Mr.  Barnet  when  he  called  to  see  your  books? 
— Mr.  Freshfield  and  Mr.  Thomas  James,  and  he  will  be  able  to  know  what 
was  said. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Elizabeth  Taylor. 


Elizabeth  Taylor  was  called  in ;   and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 

by  Mr.  Austin^  as  follows: 

6391.  ARE  you  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Kilner,  at  Walsall  ? — Yes. 

6392.  In  what  capacity.?— Waitress. 

6393.  Were  you  so  at  the  time  of  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

6394.  You  remember  the  last  election  ?-^-Yes. 

6395.  Do  you  remember  the  day  when  the  last  election  took  place  ? — Yes. 

6396.  What  day  was  it  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

6397.  What  day  qf  the  week  was  it  ? — On  a  Tuesday. 

6398.  Do  you  remember  the  Monday  befcre  that  Tuesday  ? — ^Yes. 

6399.  Were 
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6399.  Were  you  at  Mr.  Kilner's  house  upon  those  two  days  ?— Yes. 

6400.  Were  you  employed  in  your  business  as  a  waitress  during  those  two  days  ? 
—Yes. 

6401 .  Do  you  know  the  long  room  ? — ^Yes,  I  know  the  long  room. 

6402.  And  the  commercial -room  ?— And  the  commercial-room. 

6403.  Were  you  in  the  long  room  on  Monday  ?•— No. 

6404.  Not  at  all  ? — Not  at  all. 

6405.  Or  in  the  other  room  ?— I  was  in  the  commercial-room. 

6406.  How  late  were  you  up  that  night  ? — ^Till  after  eleven. 

6407.  Till  after  twelve  ? — Not  till  after  twelve. 

6408.  You  went  to  bed  before  twelve  ? — 1  went  to  bed  before  twelve  and  got  up 
again. 

6409.  When  did  you  get  up  again  ? — About  three. 

6410.  Did  you  remain  up  during  the  rest  df  the  night  ? — Yes. 

641 1 .  You  did  not  go  to  bed  again  ? — No. 

6412.  Were  there  many  persons  in  the  house' during  the  Monday  ? — Yes,  there 
were  many  persons  in  and  out. 

6413.  Were  there  a  great  many  ?  —I  dare  say  there  were  a  great  many. 

6414.  More  than  a  hundred  ? — I  suppose  there  were,  continually  going  in 
an  d  out. 

6415.  Were  there  as  many  as  a  hundred  in  the  house  at  the  same  time  during 
the  day? — ^I  cannot  say  as  to  the  number  that  there  were  in  the  house  in  all  the 
rooms,  because  I  did  not  go  into  them. 

6416.  From  what  you  saw,  there  were  a  great  number  ? — Yes,  there  were. 

6417.  Did  a  gteat  number  of  people  remain  in  the  house  all  night  ? — Not  a 
^r  eat  number. 

6418.  What  do  you  call  a  great  number  ? — I  suppose  a  hundred  or  more  is  a 
great  number. 

6419.  Were  there  a  hundred  in  the  house  all  night  ? — I  do  not  think  there  were. 

6420.  Were  there  many  fewer  than  a  hundred  ? — I  should  say  many  fewer. 

6421.  How  many  should  you  say  ? — I  shbuld  say  about  40. 

6422.  From  what  means  of  knowledge  do  you  speak  when  you  say  about  40  ? 
— The  number  that  I  saw  were  about  40. 

6423.  Where  did  you  see  them ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  night  ?~I  saw  them  in 
the  different  rooms. 

6424.  What  rooms  ? — ^There  was  the  back  parloar,  and  the  cbmmercial-room 
and  the  front  room. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  people 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Kilner  at  the  time,  in  question,  apd  that  eating  and 
drinking  was  going  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
unnecessary  to  give  any  further  evidence  of  those  facts. . 

Mr.  Serjeant  fVrangham  stated  that  he  had  no  intention  of  contra- 
dicting the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Kilner.  as  to  the  ^tent  of  drinking 
going  on  in  that  house  on  the  night  in  question. 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  he  still  felt  it  his  duty  to  proceed  with  the  ex- 
amination of  this  witness. 

64-^5.  Mr.  AustinJ]  You  spoke  to  40  persons  being  in  the  house  ;  in  what  part 
.of  the  house  were  those  40  persons?— In  the  commercial-room,  the  back  room 
and  front  room. 

6436.  You  saw  them  there  during  the  night  ?-^During  part  of  the  night. 

6427.  Till  you  went  to  bed  ?— Till  I  went  to  bed. 

6428.  Were  they  there  when  you  got  up  again?— Some  of  them  w?re  there, 
.not  all. 

6429.  Were  they  drinking  during  the  night  ? — Some  of  them  were. 

6430.  Eating  ? — Some  of  them  were. 

6431.  In  all  three  of  those  rooms  ? — Yes,  in  all  three  of  the  rooms. 

6432.  In  which  rooms  ? — ^The  commercial-^room  and  the  back  room.  . 

6433.  Were  they  drinking  in  all  three  ?— Yes,  drinking  in  all  three. 

6434.  Did  you  observe  the  same  person  in  the  same  rooms  in  the  morning  when 
you  got  up  ? — I  cannot  say. 
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6435.  Did  you  observe  the  same  number  ? — No,  tbere   were   not  the  same 
number. 
37  March  1841.         6436.  More  or  less? — Less. 

6437.  Fewer? — Fewer. 

6438.  Did  you  see  them  eating  or  drinking  after  you  got  up? — Not  after  I 
got  up. 

6439.  Were  you  in  the  house  during  the  Tuesday  ? — Yes. 

6440.  Did  you  see  people  eating  and  drinking  in  the  house  during  the  Tuesday  ? 
— Of  course  some  were  eating  and  drinking. 

6441*  How  many  ? — 1  cannot  say  as  to  the  number. 

6442.  Were  there  a  great  number  ? — Not  a  great  number. 

6443.  How  many  did  you  see  on  the  Tuesday  ? — I  cannot  say  positively  how 
many  I  saw  on  the  Tuesday. 

6444.  About  how  many  ? — I  should  think  at  the  time  there  might  be  ten  or  a 
dozen. 

6445.  Did  you  see  no  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  on  the  Tuesday? — No. 

6446.  Which  rooms  did  you  see  them  in  ? — Up-stairs  in  the  commercial-room 
and  in  the  back  room. 

6447.  The  same  rooms  that  you  saw  them  in  before  ? — Yes. 

6448.  Was  there  a  breakfast  ? — ^Not  that  I  know  of ;  not  in  the  rooms  that  I 
waited  in. 

6449.  Did  you  supply  them  with  things  to  drink  and  to  eat? — Yes,  I  did  some 
of  them ;  but  there  were  other  waiters  besides  myself. 

6450.  When  you  supplied  them,  to  whom  did  you  tell  what  you  had  supplied  ? 
—I  told  them  at  the  bar. 

6451.  Who  were  at  the  bar  ? — Mrs.  Kilner  and  the  barmaid. 

6452.  Did  they  set  down  upon  a  slate  or  in  a  book  what  you  told  them  r — 'They 
set  down  upon  a  slate  what  I  told  them. 

6453.  ^s  that  what  you  did  on  the  Tuesday? — Yes. 

6454.  And  on  the  Tuesday  night  ?— On  the  Tuesday  night  I  went  to  bed  very 
early,  and  I  do  not  know  what  was  done  on  Tuesday  night. 

6455.  Did  yt)u  do  the  same  thing  on  the  Tuesday  morning  ? — Yes. 

6456.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Marlow  ? — ^Yes. 

6457.  ^^^  y^^  see  Marlow  on  the  Monday  ? — I  saw  Marlow  on  the  Monday 
evening. 

6458.  At  what  time  did  you  see  him  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  the  time  that  I 
saw  him ;  I  remember  seeing  him  on  the  Monday  evening. 

6459.  About  what  time  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the  time  when  I  saw  him. 

6460.  Had  you  had  your  dinner  ? — Yes,  I  had  had  my  dinner. 

6461.  Had  you  had  your  tea? — I  really  do  not  know,  for  I  cannot  say  as  to 
the  time  I  saw  Marlow ;  it  was  in  the  evening. 

6462.  Where  did  you  see  him? — I  saw  him  come  in  at  the  front  door ;  I  did 
not  see  him  afterwards. 

6463.  Whether  it  was  immediately  after  dinner  you  cannot  tell  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  was  immediately  after  dinner ;  I  think  it  was  getting  dusk  in  the 
evening. 

6464.  You  say  you  did  not  wait  in  the  long  room  at  all ;  do  you  know  who  the 
waiters  were  in  the  long  room  ? — I  do  not  know ;  they  were  strangers  to  me ;  I 
had  not  seen  them  before. 

6465.  Were  they  men  ? — One  man ;  I  do  not  know  who  the  other  waiters 
were. 

6466.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that  they  were  strangers  to  you  ? 
— I  meant  that  I  did  not  know  them  personally. 

6467.  How  many  of  them  -were  there? — There  might  be  two  or  three ;  I  do  not 
know. 

6468.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  waiters  of  the  establishment 
did  not  wait  in  the  long  room  ? — ^There  is  but  one  waiter  in  the  establishment ;  I 
am  the  only  "waiter. 

6469.  There  were  waiters  for  the  occasion? — ^Yes,  there  were. 

6470.  When  did  you  see  those  waiters  first  ? — ^On  Monday. 

647 1 .  At  what  time  on  the  Monday  did  you  see  them  ? — ^They  were  there 
about  12  o'clock  on  the  Monday. 

6472.  Is  that  the  first  time  you  saw  them  ? — Yes. 

6473.  I^id  y^^  know  that  they  were  coming  ?  —No,  I  did  not, 
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6474.  Where  did  you  see  them  first  of  all  ? — I  saw  them  passing  backwards    EhzabHh  Taylor. 
and  forwards  to  the  room  first  of  all.  

6475.  That  is  the  first  time  you  saw  them  ? — That  is  the  first  time  I 
them. 

6476.  Did  you  wait  in  the  commercial-room  ? — Yes. 

6477.  I  suppose  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Barnet  during  the  election,    did  you? — 
Yes,  I  saw  him  several  times  during  the  election. 

6478.  When  did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  him  pass  along  the  street,  and  I  saw. 
him  come  into  our  house  several  times,  but  I  never  saw  him  stay. 

6479.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Barnet  come  to  your  house  on  the  Monday  or  Tues- 
day ? — I  never  saw  Mr.  Barnet  on  the  Tuesday. 

6480.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  Monday  or  the  Monday  night  ? — I  saw  him  on 
the  Monday,  but  not  on  the  Monday  night. 

6481.  At  what  time   did  you  see  him  on  the  Monday? — I  cannot  say  exactly 
the  time. 

6482.  Just  tell  me  about  what  time  ? — I  should  say  it  was  in  the  morning  part, 
but  I  do  not  recollect. 

6483.  Was   it  before  dinner   or  after    dinner;   can   you  recollect? — No,    I 
cannot 

6484.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  him  come  in  at  our  front  door. 

6485.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  to  ? — No. 

6486.  Did  you  see  him  go  out  again  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  seeing  him  go 
out  again. 

6487.  Was  he  alone,  or  was  anybody  with  him  ? — He  was  alone. 

6488.  He  came  alone  ? — Yes. 

6489.  Can  vou  telJ  me,  when  you  saw  him  go  in  at  the  door,  in  what  direction 
he  was  going  f — No,  I  cannot. 

6490.  Were  there  any  persons  in  the  house  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  I  dare  say  there 
were  several  persons  in  the  house  at  the  time. 

6491.  A  good  many  ? — I  should  not  say  many. 

6492.  What  do  you  call  niany  ? — I  should  say  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  so. 

6493.  Where  were  they  ? — ^They  were  in  the  different  rooms. 

6494.  You  mean,  that  they  were  in  the  three  rooms  where  you  waited  ?—  Yes. 

6495.  How  many  there  were  in  other  rooms  you  do  not  know  ? — No,  I»  do 
not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  fVrangham. 

6496.  You  did  not  see  when  Mr.  Barnet  went  out  ? — No. 

6497.  You  say  it  was  in  the  morning  part  that  you  saw  him  ? — I  cannot  say 
exactly  as  to  the  time,  but  some  time  in  the  morning  part. 

6498.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  was  it  in  the  morning  part  ?~It  was  in 
the  morning  part. 

6499.  Do  you  know  whether  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilkins  was 
staying  in  your  house? — He  was. 

6500.  He  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Barnet,  was  he  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Examined  by  the  Committee. 

6501.  On  the  Tuesday  morning  were  the  gates  or  doors  of  the  house  opened  ? 
— They  were  not  opened  till  they  were  broken  open,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

6502.  At  what  hour  were  the  doors  unlocked  on  the  Tuesday  morning  ? — I  do 
not  know  exactly  the  time. 

6503.  Did  you  find  them  unlocked  when  you  got  up  ? — They  were  not  unlocked 
when  I  got  up. 

6504.  Are  you  not  able  to  say  at  what  hour  they  were  unlocked  r — No,  I  am 
not. 

6505.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  some  of  the  persons  whom  you  had 
left  in  the  rooms  overnight  had  gone  when  yon  came  down  m  the  moraiAg  ? 
—Yes. 

6506.  How  could  they  go  out  if  the  doors  were  not  unlocked  ? —The  doors 
might  have  been  unlocked  without  my  going  to  unlock  them. 

6507.  But  you  said  they  were  not  unlocked  when  you  came  down  ? — They 
ivere  locked  when  I  came  down. 
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6508.  Do  you  know  how  the  parties  whom  you  left  in  the  rooms  overnight 
could  have  left  the  house  without  the  doors  being  unlocked  ? — They  must  have 
been  unlocked  to  let  them  out,  but  locked  again. 

6509.  You  found  them  locked  ? — Yes. 

6510.  You  came  down  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — ^Yes. 

65 1 1.  And  you  did  not  return  to  bed  again  ? — No- 

6512.  You  saw  Marlow  come  into  the  house  on  the  day  of  the  nomination? 
— Yes,  on  the  Monday  night. 

6513.  About  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ? — Yes. 

6514.  Was  he  quite  sober  then? — Quite  sober. 

6515.  Did  he  come  in  by  himself? — No,  a  person  came  in  with  him. 

651 6.  Do  you  know  who  that  person  was  ? — That  person's  name  was 
Staunton. 

6517.  A  butcher  ? — A  butcher. 

6518.  That  was  about  dusk  in  the  evening?— Yes. 

6519.  And  he  was  perfectly  sober  when  he  came  in? — I  think  he  was. 

Mr.  Austin  being  asked  whether  he  had  any  further  witnesses  to  call, 
stated  that  he  was  not  able  to  state  at  present  whether  he  should  call 
any  more  witnesses ;  but  as  it  was  near  four  o'clock,  he  trusted  the 
Committee  would  not  call  upon  him  to  decide  that  now. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  submitted  that  Mr.  Austin  should  now  be 
called  upon  to  state  whether  he  had  any  more  witnesses  or  not. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  not  necessary  to  call  upon  Mr.  Austin 
now  to  state  what  course  he  should  pursue. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Luna,  29*  die  Martii,  1841. 


LORD  EUOT,  IN  THE  Chaiu. 

THE  names  of  the  Members  were  called  over ;  all  present. 
Mr.  Cockbum  to  sum  up  the  case  of  the  Petitioner. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  was  heard  on  behalf  of  the  Sitting  Member. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o  cloct. 
{See  Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Martis,  30*  die  Martii,  1841,  page  [iv].) 
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COM  MITTEE 

ON  THE 

Kingston-upon-Hull  Docks  Bilh 

Veneris^  12'' die  Junn^  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHELL,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


A  Petition  from  the  Borough  of  Heddon  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
Agents,  Messrs.  Dorington  and  Hayward. 
No  Counsel  appeared. 

The  Petition  of  Merchants  and  Factors  of  the  City  of  London  against  the 
Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

The  Petition  of  Owners  and  Occupiers  of  Wharfs  in  the  Port  of  Hull  against 
the  Bill  was  read. 

Counsel  in  support  of  the  Petition^    Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  and    Mr. 
Reynolds. 

Agents,  Messrs.  Doijngton  and  Hayward. 

The  Petition  of  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway  Company  against  the  Bill  was 
read. 

No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

The  Petition  of  Merchants  at  Hull  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
Counsel,  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

Messrs.  Parratt  and  Walmisley  appeared  as  Agents  in  suj^rt  of  the  Peti- 
tion. 

The  Petition  of  certain  Firms  and  Copartnerships  of  Manchester  against  the 
Bill  was  read. 

Agents  for  the  Petitioners,  Messrs.  Parratt  and  Walmisley. 

A  Petition  from  Thome  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

A  Petition  from  Newark  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

A  Petition  from  Stainsforth  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition, 

A  Petition  from  Merchants  of  Leeds  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 
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A  Petition  from  the  Commissioners  of  Pilotage  of  Hull  againdt  the  Bill  was 
read. 

No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

A  Petition  from  Nottingham  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

The  Petition  of  Messrs.  Buckhouse  and  others  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

The  Petition  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  DriflSeld  Navigation  against  the 
Bill  was  read. 
Agents  for  the  Petition,  Messrs.  Pritt  and  Sherwood. 

The  Petition  of  the  Ship-masters  of  Hull  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

The  Petition  of  Mr.  Bennett  and  others  of  Grimsby  against  the  Bill  was 
read. 

No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

The  Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  Hull  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
Messrs.  Pritt  and  Sherwood  appeared  as  Agents  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

A  Petition  from  Beverley  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

The  Petition  of  Wharfingers,  Warehousemen  and  others,  of  Hull,  against  the 
Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

A  Petition  from  Leicester  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

A  Petition  from  Shardlow  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

A  Petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Hull  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

The  Petition  of  the  Garrison  Ground  Committee  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
Messrs.  Pritt  and  Sherwood  appeared  as  agents  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

A  Petition  of  the  Trinity-house  of  Hull  against  the  Bill  was  read.  • 

Mr.  Baines  and  Mr.  Wortley  appeared  as  Counsel,  Messrs.  Pritt  and  Sherwood 
appeared  as  Agents,  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

A  Petition  of  Merchant^,  Bankers  and  others,  of  the  town  of  Hull,  against  the 
Bill  was  read. 

No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

The  Petition  of  John  Lowther  and  others  a^nst  the  Bill  was  read* 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

The  Petition  of  William  Lumley  and  others  against  t}ie  Bill  was  read* 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

A  Petition  from  Burton-upon-Trent  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

A  Petition  from  Selby  against  the  Bill  was  read. 
No  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  Hildyard  and  Mr.  Cankrien  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Bill. 

Agents,  Messrs*  Dyson  and  Hall. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  to  open  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters  of  the 
Bill. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LufUBf  Id""  die  Jumij  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHELL,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair- 


[The  three  e^nsting  Hull  Dock  Acts  were  handed in.'\ 
Mr.  Thomas  Ward  was  called  in,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  AUdyardj  as  follows : 

1.  HOW  long  have  you  been  resident  in  the  town  of  Hull  ? — About  twenty-  Mr.  Tkowm  Wsrd. 
six  years.  ._^-_^ 

2.  I  believe  you  carry  on  extensively  the  business  of  a  ship-owner,  and  also     i6  J«n«  1S40. 
the  business  of  a  merchant? — My  business  is  principally  that  of  a  ship-owner. 

3.  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  if  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the 
docks  in  the  town  of  Hull  ?— Yes,  I  am. 

4.  Are  you  also  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  trade  of  the  town, 
and  the  exteht  of  it  ? — ^Yes. 

5.  Has  the  trade  of  the  town  for  the  last  few  years  been  on  the  increase? — 
Yes,  it  has. 

6.  Considerably  on  the  increase? — Yes. 

7.  How  many  years  would  you  say  that  increase  had  distinctly  exhibited 
itself  ? — I  think  it  has  gradually  increased  for  many  years  back. 

8.  And  has  it  increased  more  rapidly  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  ?-» 
Yes,  I  think  it  has. 

9.  Do  you  also  consider  when  the  railway  is  open  there  will  be  a  fresh  im- 
pulse given  to  the  trade  of  the  town? — I  believe  that  is  the  general  impre88ion4 

10.  When  is  the  railway  to  be  opened? — The  Ist  of  July. 

11.  In  the  present  year  ? — ^Yes. 

12.  Was  there  during  the  year  1839  a  very  considerable  business  dcme  in 
the  com  trade  at  Hull? — Yes. 

13.  The  railway  I  spoke  of  is  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway  ? — ^Yes. 

14.  It  forms  a  portion  of  the  connecting  link  between  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  island  between  Liverpool  and  Hull  ? — Yes. 

15.  That  railway  communicates  with  Leeds  by  two  different  railways,  by  the 
Leeds  and  Selby,  and  also  the  North  Midland  ? — I  am  sure  I  hardly  know. 

16.  I  was  asking  you  whether  there  was  a  considera])le  trade  m  com  during 
the  year  1839,  and  also  in  the  preceding  year  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

1 7.  Is  that  trade  conducted  chiefly  in  English  or  fordga  vessels  ?«-^A  great 
portion  in  foreigners. 

i8.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  present  dock  accommodation  adequate  to  the 
existing  and  the  probable  trade  of  the  town  of  Hull? — No,  I  should  say  not. 

19.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  mercantile  part  of  the  com* 
munity,  is  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  general  feeling  <^  the  merchants  of  Hull  ? — 
Yes. 

20.  Do  you  consider,  therefore,  that  the  Dock  Company,  in  coming  here  with 
this  project,  are  acting  in  compliance  with  the  feelings  of  the  merchants  of  the 
town  of  Hull  ?r-Yes,  I  do. 

221.  Will  you  state  any  particular  class  of  ships  that  wanted  other  dock  accom- 
modation than  that  which  is  possessed  now  by  the  town  ? — The  large  class  of 
steamers  are  unable  to  enter  the  docks  at  all  at  present. 

22.  Is  that  owing  to  the  insufficient  width  of  the  locks  of  the  docks  ? — Yes, 
it  is ;  but  if  the  locks  were  widened  so  as  to  admit  them,  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  move  about  as  they  would  require,  unless  further  dock  room 
was  given. 

23.  There  is  a  double  difficulty,  the  present  insufficiency  of  the  locks,  and 
next,  that  if  they  were  widened  so  as  to  admit  them,  you  think  the  docks 
that  exist  would  not  be  sufficient  to  afford  fiill  accommodation  ? — Yes,  I  do. 
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Mr.  Thmuu  Ward.  24.  I  believe  you  are  the  chairman  of  the  Ship  Owners  Society,  at  Hull  ? — 
— —  I  was  the  last  chairman  elected ;  but  the  society  has  been  inactive  for  some  few 
1 5  June  1 840.     years, 

25.  Will  you  mention  any  other  class  of  vessels  that  you  think  would  derive 
benefit  from  further  accommodation  in  particular  ? — The  large  vessels  bringing 
cargoes  of  wood,  timber  and  deals. 

26.  Is  the  timber  trade  a  very  important  feature  in  the  trade  of  Hull  ? — Yes, 
it  is. 

27.  It  is  carried  on  very  extensively? — It  is  carried  on  lai^ely. 

28.  Are  those  vessels  able  to  find  accommodation  readily ;  is  there  room  to 
discharge  their  cargoes  ? — I  have  known  many  instances  where  they  have  been 
obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  days  before  they  got  to  the  quays. 

29.  If  the  existing  docks  were  relieved  from  that  class  of  vessels,  would  not  it 
give  great  advantages  to  the  other  trade  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

30.  Assuming  that  the  proposed  dock  withdrew  a  large  portion  of  the  lumber 
trade  from  the  present  docks,  would  not  that  give  great  facility  to  other  vessels 
using  the  docks  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

31.  It  would  also  enable  those  vessels  to  come  alongside  the  quays  and  dis- 
charge at  once,  without  waiting,  as  you  have  known  them  to  wait,  some  days  ? — 
It  would  give  greater  space  for  them  to  move  about  in,  and  consequently  enable 
them  to  move  to  the  places  they  wished  to  go  to,  to  unload. 

32.  Were  you  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  town  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  additional  dock  accommodation  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

33.  Was  the  consequence  and  the  result  of  that  committee's  labours  an  ap- 
plication to  the  present  Dock  Company  to  provide  additional  dock  room  ?  —That 
committee  was  in  conference  with  the  Dock  Company  for  nearly  twelve  months 
upon  the  subject. 

34.  Were  they  pressing  upon  the  Dock  Company  the  advantage  to  the  town 
which  would  result  itom  the  Dock  Company  undertaking  a  new  dock  ? — Yes, 
they  were. 

35.  You  know,  of  course,  the  site  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  the 
present  dock? — Yes,  I  do,  pretty  nearly. 

36.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  plans ;  at  all  events,  you  know  pretty  nearly 
whereabouts  the  dock  is  to  be  constructed  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

37.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  do  you  think  it  the  most  eligible 
situation  for  a  new  dock  that  it  is  open  to  the  Dock  Company  to  obtain  ? — Yes, 
I  do. —  [Plans  were  handed  in  by  the  promoters  of  the  BUI,  and  the  position  of  the 
site  of  the  proposed  dock  was  pointed  out  to  the  Committee.] 

38.  You  were  stating  that  you  thoug:ht,  upon  the  whole,  this  was  the  best 
site  that  it  was  competent  to  tne  Dock  Company  to  obtain,  having  reference  to 
all  things  ;  state  some  of  the  advantages  you  think  will  result  from  a  dock  of  this 
size  situated  in  this  place  ? — I  think  it  would  be  much  easier  of  ingress  to  deeply 
laden  vessels. 

39.  Do  the  timber  vessels  come  within  that  class? — Yes,  they  do. 

40.  Why  do  you  think  it  would  be  easier  of  ingress  ? — Because  the  water  is 
deeper  lower  down  the  Humber  than  it  is  higher  up. 

41 .  From  the  greater  depth  of  water  that  would  be  obtained  in  the  basin  and 
approach,  there  would  be  more  facility  given  to  vessels  drawing  a  greater  depth 
of  water  ? — Yes. 

4*2.  Proceed  ? — I  think  it  would  afford  a  very  desirable  increase  of  the  area  of 
water  accommodation. 

43.  Do  you  mean  that  from  the  unoccupied  character  of  the  ground,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  take  a  larger  area  tiian  could  be  well  taken  in  any  other 
place? — I  think  from  what  the  Dock  Company  propose,  according  to  what  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Austin,  there  would  be  very  nearly  double  the  area  of  water  that 
there  is  at  present. 

44.  Do  you  think  when  the  Company  are  constructing  a  new  dock,  that  is  a 
very  material  consideration  to  govern  them  ? — ^Yes,  certainly,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  provide  future  accommodation  for  the  future  wants  of  the  port. 

45-  Will  you  state  any  other  ground  on  which  you  approve  of  the  site  ? — 
I  think,  from  the  unoccupied  nature  of  the  groundf,  if  the  trade  of  the  port 
increases  so  as  to  require  further  sheds  and  warehouses,  there  would  be  a  better 
place  to  build  them  upon  than  could  be  found  any  where  else. 

46.*  Is 
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46.  Is  it  an  advantage  that  there  would  be  ample  room  for  quays  ? — Certainly  Mr.  Thomai  Ward. 

It  18.  • 

47.  With  respect  to  the  danger  of  the  navigation  of  the  Humber,  do  you      '5  Jtt»*«  1849. 
think  it  a  good  site  on  that  account  ? — Yes,  certainly,  I  do. 

48.  Is  the  Humber  occasionally  a  dangerous  navigation  ? — Yes. 

49.  Very  rough  ? — On  account  of  the  fiands  that  are  in  it. 

50.  The  sands  are  more  dangerous  when  there  is  a  very  heavy  wind  and  swell 
in  the  Humber  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so. 

51.  Then  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether,  after  what  you  have  said,  you,  as 
a  merchant  and  ship-owner  in  that  port,  are  not  a  well-wisher  to  this  project  ? — 
Yes,  I  am. 

52.  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  town  of  Hull 
regarding  the  project  itself;  I  do  not  ask  as  to  the  details? — Yes,  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  general  feeling  of  the  town. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether. 

53.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  whereabouts  you  live  in  the  town  of 
Hull?— My  residence  is  in  Albion-street. 

,54.  Is  that  in  Hull  or  Sculcoates  ? — In  Sculcoates. 

55.  And  your  place  of  business  ? — In  Bowl-alley-lane,  in  the  town. 

56.  Whereabouts  in  the  town? — ^Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  near  the 
Post-office  and  the  Custom-house. 

57.  You  say  you  are  a  well-wisher  of  this  scheme,  and  that  it  is  the  general  wish 
of  Hull  there  should  be  a  dock ;  do  you  mean  it  is  the  general  wish  of  Hull 
that  there  should  be  a  dock,  or  this  particular  dock  ? — That  there  should  be 
increased  dock  accommodation. 

58.  That  is  what  you  understand  to  be  the  wish  of  the  town? — Yes. 

5g.  But  people  are  divided,  are  they  not,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  dock  ? — 
I  thmk  the  general  feeling  is,  that  the  present  situation  is  the  best  that  can  be 
procured. 

60.  But  still  there  are  others  who  think  otherwise ;  the  opinion  is  divided 
upon  it? — A  few. 

61.  1  understand  from  you,  you  think  this  a  very  desirable  situation? — I 
think  it  the  best  that  can  be  procured  at  present. 

62.  Probably  you  would  think  it  desirable,  for  your  own  convenience  and  others, 
that  the  dock  should  be  as  near  the  old  town  "as  possible  ? — Yes ;  the  nearest 
it  can  be  got  to  the  seat  of  business  the  better. 

63.  And  the  principal  part  of  the  business  of  Hull  is  carried  on  in  the  old 
town  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  it  is ;  it  is  carried  on  round  the  docks. 

64.  Is  not  the  general  business  carried  on  in  that  area  included  between  the 
Hull  river  and  the  docks  ? — Yes ;  and  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  dock, 
which  is  in  the  parish  of  Sculcoates. 

65.  Just  on  the  north  side  ;  business  has  very  much  increased  on  the  north 
side  of  the  dock  since  the  old  dock  was  made  ?^-I  do  not  know  what  the  trade 
was  when  the  old  dock  was  made. 

66.  You  must  have  gone  there  about  1814  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

67.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business  to  the  north  of  the  old  dock  ? — Prin- 
cipally timber-merchants  have  their  yards  and  offices  there. 

68.  Has  that  part  of  the  trade  been  increasing  of  late? — ^The  imports  have 
been  greatly. 

6g.  The  trade  generally  collected  on  the  north  side  of  the  dock ;  has  that 
increased  of  late  ? — The  building-yards  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  dock  have 
not  increased,  because  there  is  no  room  for  more. 

70.  But  the  trade  has  increased? — Yes. 

71.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  whether  those  building-yards  do  not  belong 
to  the  Dock  Company  ? — I  believe  they  do. 

72.  They  are  rented  of  them  ? — Yes. 

73.  Land  which  they  hold  ? — Yes ;  the  land  belongs  to  the  Company,  and 
it  immediately  adjoins  the  quay. 

74.  You  have  stated,  one  of  the  great  recommendations  of  this  site  is,  that  the 
docks  can  be  made  larger,  that  there  can  be  a  larger  area  of  water,  wliich  you 
think  essential  ? — Yes,  as  the  trade  of  the  port  increases. 

83.  A  4  75.  In 
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Mr.  Thomas  Ward.      75.  In  that  point  of  view,  it  would  be  immaterial  in  your  consideratian  if  the 

same  quantity  of  water  could  be  got  nearer  the  town,  or  rather  it  would  be  better  ? 

15  June  1840.     — I  do  not  see  that  it  is  possible. 

76.  I  will  discuss  the  possibility  afterwards ;  but  just  allow  me,  as  you  are 
speaking  generally,  to  ask  you  if  an  equally  eztensiTe  area  could  be  found 
nearer  the  town,  would  it  not  be  better  ? — ^Yes,  if  they  could  aflford  equal  accom- 
modation. 

77.  It  being  nearer  the  centre  of  business,  would  be  more  desirable?— 
Yes. 

78.  You  spoke  of  the  depth  of  water ;  I  think  in  the  place  where  this  dock  is 
proposed  to  be  put,  there  is  only  a  flat  shore,  is  there  ? — ^Yes,  at  low-water. 

79.  And  a  considerable  portion  of  tiie  shore  there  is  left  dry  at  low-water  ? — 
Yes- 

80.  It  is  a  flat  shore,  is  it  not?— I  think  not  exactly. 

81.  I  do  not  mean  exactly  flat;  it  is  a  flattish  shore  ? — ^Yes. 

82.  There  is  no  particular  depth  of  water  at  that  spot  where  these  docks  are 
to  be  made? — ^At  high-water  I  should  say  there  is  a  greater  depth  of  water  than 
there  is  at  the  present  entrance  to  the  dock,  or  the  present  entrance  to  the 
harbour. 

83.  The  water  at  the  present  entrance  of  the  dock,  has  it  lessened  of  late 
years?— Th\B  mud  accumulated,  but  the  Dock  Company  removed  it;  they  are 
constantly  removing  it. 

84.  Did  the  mud  accumulate  quickly  ? — I  can  hardly  speak  to  that. 

85.  Since  1816  ?— No ;  I  should  say  as  the  mud  accumulated,  it  was  removed 
from  time  to  time. 

86.  You  are  speaking  just  at  the  entrance ;  I  am  speaking  to  the  east  and 
west  of  the  entrance ;  1ms  not  the  nmd  increased  ? 

Mr.  HUdyard  stated  that  engineers  would  be  called  to  speak  to 
those  facts. 

87.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewetker.']  When  you  say  the  mud  was  removed,  do  you 
not  principally  confine  the  answer  to  the  entrance  of  the  basin,  and  has  there 
not  been  an  increase  of  mud  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  basin  ? — I  cannot  speak 
to  that. 

88.  My  learned  friend  asked  you  as  to  the  navigation ;  you  do  not  pretend  to 
give  distinct  information  upon  that  ? — No ;  but  if  I  had  a  plan  of  the  Humber, 
I  could  point  out  what  I  meant. — [A  plan  wcis  handed  to  the  Witness.'] 

89.  Mr.  Serje^oit  Merewetker.]  Are  you  looking  at  Mr.  Hall's  plan? — Yes; 
when  I  spoke  of  the  navigation  of  the  Humber,  I  had  particular  allusion  to  this 
sand  that  runs  down  and  terminates  nearly  opposite  the  citadel. 

90.  What  sand  do  you  call  it? — I  believe  it  is  called  the  Middle  Sand,  or 
the  Hessel  Sand« 

91.  There  is  the  Skitter  Sazfed ;  is  that  the  one  you  mean  ? — No. 

92.  There  is  one  marked  B.  1.  and  W.  1. ;  is  that  it  ? — ^Yes. 

93.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Are  you  speaking  of  what  is  called  the  Middle  Sand  ? — 
Yes. 

94.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether^  Do  you  speak  of  that  which  has  got  upon  it 
four  feet,  with  the  letters  B.  1.  and  W.  1 . ;  is  that  so  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

95.  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  with  respect  to  thie  depth  <^  water,  whether  there 
is  not  the  most  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  in  the  channel, 
I  mean  ? — In  tiie  channel 't  yes,  certainly ;  there  is  more  in  the  channel  than 
there  is  out  of  it. 

96.  A  considerable  quantity  of  water ;  you  ha^  stated  that  tJie  Dock  Com- 
pany have  been  in  the  habit  of  removing  the  mud  from  the  harbour  ? — From 
the  dock  basin  and  the  entrance. 

97.  How  long  have  you  known  tliem  to  be  in  the  habit  of  doing  that  ? — 
A  great  many  years. 

98.  Have  you  ever  known  them,  till  within  the  last  six  months,  take  aaiy 
mud  from  the  harbour  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that  point ;  there  is  what  we  call 
a  cranch  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  the  mud  and  sand  accumulated  there, 
and  I  believe  the  Dock  Company  and  corporation  of  the  town  have  removed  it 
jointly. 

99.  They  have  begun  to  do  it  in  the  last  six  months  ?  —Longer  than  that. 
^00.  Just  tell  me  how  long? — I  think  it  was  within  the  last  12  months. 

101.  Had 
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r  loi.'  Had  ydit  €fver  ki^c^Rrn  tf*em  do  any  thing  of  the  kind  he$ott  thrtt? —  Ux^Timas  Wmfd^ 
I  cannot  say  1  have,  >        — — 

102.  Should  you  hard  known  it  if  they  had  ?— Perhaps  not.  .  i*  J«iie  194^. 

103.  You  are  not  aware  of  their  having  done  it  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

104.  Nor  ever  cleared  the  river  of  any  mud?-— I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  any  thing  of  that  kind  goingon  in  the  Humben 

105.  They  do  clear  the  harbour? — Yes. 

1 06.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  mud  carried  out  of  the  docks,  and  deposited  in 
the  river? — In  the  Humber. 

107.  In  the  harbour  ? — No,  not  in  the  harbour. 

1 08.  In  the  Humber  you  have  seen  it  ? — Yes. 

109.  In  what  part  of  the  river? — Somewhere  about  one-third  across. 

110.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  harbour?— Opposite  to  the  entrance  to 
the  docks,  and  lower  down. 

111.  That  would  come  very  near  to  the  entrance  to  the  old  harbour  7 — X  think 
I  have  seen  the  mud-boats  higher  up,  but  I  have  not  taken  particular  notice. 

112.  But  you  have  seen  them  depositing  mud  opposite  tne  old  town,  in  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour? — Somewhere  opposite  the  town^  I  have. 

'  113^  With  respect  to  warehouses,  you  say  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of 
building  warehouses  if  the  docks  were  placed  in  this  position.  I  presume  that 
would  nave  a  tendency  to  draw  the  trade  in  that  direction;  would  it  not?— I 
merely  spoke  of  building  warehouses  in  case  the  trade  should  at  a  future  time 
increase  so  as  to  require  them. 

^  114.  But  the  warehouses  that  are  built  there  would  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
the  trade  to  that  part  of  the  town? — These  docks  are,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
town,  and  would  form  part  of  the  town. 

115.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  trade  would  accumulate  round  those  docks; 
if  they  were  made  there,  as  you  say  it  has  accumulated  to  the  north  of  the  old 
dock ;  would  not  the  same  process  take  place  there  ?— That  is  speaking  of  what 
may  be  possible. 

•-  116.  As  you  say  there  will  be  waiehouses  built  there,  I  want  to  know,  from 
your  knowledge,  having  lived  there  26  years,  would  it  not  have  die  effect  of 
drawing  some  of  the  trade  and  the  population  to  that  spot?— No;  I  should  tiiink 
it  would  create  a  new  trade  and  a  new  population  about  the  place. 

1 1 7.  Without  affecting  the  town  ? — Yes. 
'    11 8.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  warehouses  on  the  banks  of  the  harbour? — 
Yes.  .  ^  ^  -  ^  ^  V.         •    ' 

119.  Would  not  those  warehouses  be  capable  of  being  used  more  extensively 
than  they  are  at  present?— I  do  not  know  how  they  are  occupied, <  but  I  have 
understood  that  they  are  tolerably  well  occupied  at  all  times. 

120.  Are  they  not  capable  of*^ being  used  more  extensively  than  they  are  at 
present  ? — That  I  cannot  speak  to. 

121.  At  present  where  is  your  trade  principally  carried  on  ? — In  the  docks^ 
12Q.  The  old  dock? — ^The  old  dock,  the  Junction  Dock,  and  the  Humber 

Dock. 

'    1 23.  You  use  all  of  them  ? — Yes. 

1 24.  Where  do  you  keep  your  timber  ? — I  am  not  an  importer  of  timber  ;  my 
principal  business  is  that  of  a  ship-owner. 

•  125.  Where  is  the  timber  taken  that  is  brought  in  by  your  ships ;  to  the  north 
of  the  old  dock  ? — There  are  no  timber-yards  to  the  north  of  the  old  dock ;  they 
are  deal-yards ;  the  timber  is  delivered  into  the  river;  sometimes  it  goes  up. the 
river  to  the  different  consumers ;  sometimes  it  is  landed  at  the  premises  of  the 
merchants,  and  sometimes  it  is  deposited  in  the  pond. 

1 26.  Those  ponds  and  those  premises  are  in  the  old  town  ? — The  principal 

pond  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  harbour.  .      .  * 

127.  You  have  stated  yourself  as  being  acquainted  with  those  plans;  ia  not 
that  the  very  spot  where  they  propose  to  make  the  communication  with  the 
River  Hull  or  the  harbour? — It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it;  1  do  not  know 
that  it  is  at  the  very  spot. 

128.  Just  do  me  the  favour  of  looking  at  the  plan  ?—  [The  Witness  nef erred  to 
the  plan.'] — I  believe  the  timber-pond  to  which  I  allude  is  at  this  spot  [pointing 
to  the  plan.] 

.  [Another plan  wa^  handed  to  the  Jfii^i^^^A  .     . 

83.^    '      ^  B  129.   Just 
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'tlr.TkmatWard.      ii^f.  JuBt  look  at  11i8Ct;  doei  not  k  go  to  that  very  spot?*- Yes,  it  goes 
■■  —       through  it. 

15  June  id4#.  130.  The  other  timber-yards,  are  they  not  more  to  the  westward  of  the 
town  ? — No ;  the  other  yards,  where  the  timber  is  landed,  are  on  the  west  side  of 
the  River  Hull,  above  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Hildyard  objected  to  the  examination,  unless  Mr.  Serjeant  Mere- 
wether  represented  the  owners  of  the  timber-pond ;  and  submitted  that 
^  he  must  confine  himself  to  the  part  of  the  case  aflPecting  the  public. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  was  heard  in  support  of  the  examination,  and 
stated  that  he  representied  the  owner  of  the  timber-pond  who  had  signed 
the  petition. 

131.  You  say  the  other  timber-yards  are  to  the  north  of  the  old  dock  ? — The 
deal-yards  are  to  the  north  of  the  old  dock. 

132.  Suppose  this  new  dock  is  made  on  the  eastward  side  of  the  river,  in  your 
judgment  will  not  it  have  a  tendency  to  draw  off  some  part  of  the  trade  nrom 
other  parts  of  the  to^n  to  the  east  side? — I  think  if  the  proposed  timbefr-pond  ^ 
made  to  the  eastward,  many  of  the  timber-^merchants  would  avail  themselvos  of 
the  fturility  of  floating  their  timber  into  that,  instead  of  landing  it  as  they  do  at 
present. 

1:33.  That  would  be  if  no  ne*r  basin  was  constructed  at  all  to  the  east^^rd 
of  tihe  present  docks,  would  it  not  ?— 1  am  speaking  of  the  timber-pond. 

134.  If  there  was  no  dock,  but  a  timber-pond  constructed  any  where  to 
ihe  eastward  of  the  preietit  dock,  that  effect  would  take  place ;  they  would  float 
it  into  the  river,  would  they  not,  at  once  ? — I  should  think  so. 

^35«  With  respect  to  the  deal-yards  there,  supposing  that  the  Compaily  wiAed 
*o  relnove  those  deaUyards  firoin  where  they  are,  the  Company  would  have  the 
power  of  compelling  them  to  do  so  ? — I  should  think  the  Company  have  tiie 
same  right  over  their  tenants  as  is  generally  exercised  between  Ittndloid  and 
tenant. 

136.  Being  their  landlords,:  they  could  deal  with  them. as  they  think  fit? — 
They  would  hardly  deal  with  them  to  their  own  injury. 

I  have  got  the  map  before  you;  are  there  not  some  timber-yarda 
^ven  than  the  old  dock,  up  the  Sculcoat^  side  ? — There  are  timber- 
the  bridge. 

rown  residence  is  near  the  post-office  and  custom-bouse;  tell  me 
the  way  you  would  go  from  your  own  residence  to  this  proposed  dock  ? — You 
mean  from  my  place  of  business. 

139.  Yes,.  I  meant  your  place  of  business? — I  think  I  should  crods  the 
harbour. 

140.  You  would  cross  the  harbonr  in  a  boat  ? — Yes,  in  the  ferry-boat. 

141.  Whereabouts  is  that  ? — Or  1  should  go  by  the  North-bridge,  whichever 
might  be  the  most  convenient. 

142.  The  fe^ry-boat  is  below  the  citadel  ? — It  is  just  opposite  the  dtadel. 

143.  Opposite  the  southernmost  part  of  the  citadel  ?— Yes. 

144.  Then  from  thence,  which  way  would  you  go;  you  would  have  to 'gQ  up  to 
th^  northern  point  of  the  citadel,  and  then  down  to  the  docks  ? — I  must  go 
through  the  citadel ;  I  should  not  fix  upon  any  particular  mode  of  gcnng. 

145.  Yon  would  do  that  in  preference  to  going  over  the  North-bridge  ? — No, 
not  in  preference ;  I  should  go  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other. 

146.  Can  you  tell  me  the  distance  from  your  place  of  business  to  this  dock 
round  by  the  North-bridge  ?— Perhaps  ten  minutes'  walk. 

147.  Could  you  more  conveniently  tell  me  by  distance  than  by  timer-r-No, 
I  could  not. 

148.  A  mile  and  a  half? — No, 

149.  A  mile? — No,  I  think  not  ao  much. 

1 5a  Do  you  th^n.  cross  over  the  bridge  of  the  olf)  do(^  basin  ?— rY^s. 
1 5 1 .  Is  that  often  open  for  vessels  to  go  in  ?— Not.  £9?-,  ,mwe  thfm  two.  or  three 
minutes  together. 

\  52.  And  that  often  in  the  course  of  a  day  ?— At  tide  time. 

153.  At  the  North^bridge,  is  that  often  open  ?— Not  ofte^n;  not  frequently. 

154.  Not  every  tide  ?— 1  should  think  not. 

1 55-  But  it  is  an  opening  bridge  for  the  passing  of  vessels  up  above  it  ?  -Yes. 

156.  Pave 
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.    156,  Hate  you  «eeii  Mr.  Renders  plan  ? — I  «aw  it  hare  on  Eriday.-— -[-4  plan  Mr^  Timt^Wafi. 
was  handed  to  the  Witness.'] 


Mr.  Hildyard.  That  is  your  own  plan  i 
Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.  Yes. 
Mr.  Hildyard.  Which  you  are  going  to  prove  x^ 
Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.  Yes. 

1 57«  Jnst  look  at  that  plan ;  does  that  so  lar  represent  to  you  the  towii  of  Hull 
that  you  can  see  the  positipn  of  the  places  ?-*-Y^.  ' 

158.  You  see  the  Humber  and  the  old  harbour,  and  the  distinct  lines  it 
exhibits  for  those  rivers  ?  —Yes. 

159.  Did  you  ever  see  it  before  ? — Not  till  Friday. 

160.  You  did  see  it  then  ? — I  saw  it  in  tibe  hands  of  some  ffentleni<gn. 

16 1.  Have  you  seen  it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  express  a  judgnient  iipdn  tt  ? 
— ^No,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  do  that;  I  think  it  Iciou  Very ^'i^tty  updh 
paper;  I  should  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  it. .        '     .;  ^        r 

162.  I  do  not  mean  to  ask  you  that,  so  much;  my  leamed'friend  has  suggested 
I  should  not  ask  you  an  engineering  question ;  but  what  I  mean  to  ad^  yOu  is; 
supposing  that  dock  was  constructed  there,  in  your  judgment  would  not  <\t  be 
more  convenient  for  the  old  town  of  Hull  and  for  Sculcoates  than  beitag  on  the 
east  side? — ^Tbe  dirtance  would  certainly  be  less.  ' 

163.  And  it  would  be  accessible  from  the  old  town  without  going- over  afiy  of 
the  bridj^es;  there  would  be  no  ferry  or  bridges,  but  the  access  wbuld  be'iftune- 
diately  ^om  the  old  town,  would  not  it  be  so  ?-^  Yes,  if  I  understand  yOu  right. 

164.  Just  tell  me  how  many  minutes*  walk  it  would  be  from^  Jo\xt  place  of 
business  to  that  harbour^  if  constaructed  ?<*-«-It  depends  upon  what  part  of  the 
harbour  you  allude  to. 

165.  The  nearest  point  you  could  get  to  ?— Perhapa  three  or  four  minutes^ . 

Mr.  Baiwes  stated  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  put  any  questions  to 
the  Witness  without  the  permission  of  the  Coznmmee:  but  that^  siaqa 
Friday,  himself  and  Mr.  Wortley  had  considered  the  best  way  ^  gjave 
the  time  of  the  Committee,  and  to  bring  the  case  they  had  to  suppoft 
before  the  Committee;  and  he  suggested,  that  as  each  witness,  was 
despatched  by  his  learned  friends,  who  had  to  fight  the  principal  pa^  of 
the  battle,  that  he  should  put  a  few  questions  to  the  witnesses  relating 
to  the  clauses,  upon  which  he  appeared;  that  in  that  case  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  call  back  each  witness,  nor  keep  them  in  town; 
that  he  'understood  such  had  been  the  course  in  various  cases,  but  that 
it  could  not  be  done  without  the  permission  of  the  Cqmmi^ee ;  that  he 
did  not  appear  to  petition  against  the  preamble;  that  the  p^ies  for 
whom  he  aj^peared  were  desirous  that  t^e  whole  of  the  plan  should  b« 
carried  out 

Mr.  Hilduard  stated  he  was  extremely  reluctant  to  oppose  the  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  Baines,  and  would  not  oppose  it  if  he  thought  it  wouM  save 
any  time;  but  he  thought  that  all  deviations  from  the  ordinary 'modj^  of 
conducting  a  case  were  generallv  not  found  to  lead  to  any  saving  oftimo  ; 
and  if  questions  were  put  by  Mr.  Baines  relating  to  particular  clatises, 
he  (Mr.  Hildyard)  must  go  into  a  re-examination  on  those  points,  so  that 
the  Committee^  instead  of  confining  their  attrition  to  the  preamble  of  thd 
Bill,  would  have  their  minds  distracted  by  questions  which  eould  have 
no  influence  upon  them,  when  they  came  to  a  decision  upon  tiie  preamble; 
that  it  was  a  suggestion  out  of  all  course,  and  hfe  therefore  must  object 
to  it. 

Mr.  Haines  was  heard  in  reply,  and  stated,  by  way  of  illustration  as  to 
the  saving  of  time,  that  he  wisned  to  ask  the  Witness  whether  a  particular 
part  of  the  undertaking  which  the  Dock  Company  were  now  jlresepting 
to  Parliament,  namely,  the  canal  between  the  dock  and  the  old-  river, 
was  in  his  judgment  an  important  part  of  the  undertaking  for  the  whole 
of  the  town  of  Hull ;  that  he  was  rather  inclined  to  think  that  that  was 
a  part  of  the  undertaking  that  the  Dock  Company  were  not  serious  in 
suggesting,  and  therefore  he  should  propose  a  clause  hereafter^  making 
it  compulsory  on  the  Company  to  execute  that  part  of  the  work  ;  that  if 
83.  B  2  he 
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Mf.ThmasTVard.  lie  was  not  allowed  to  put  those  questions  to  the  Witness,  the  Wtnpss 

•~~"~~"  must  go  down  to  Hull  and  be  brought  back  again,  .        » 

15  mvmi%iSK  jyj^.  Hildyard  stated  that  he  never  knew  of  a  Committee  against  the 

consent  of  the  parties  promoting  the  Bill,  permitting  any  examination  to 

be  entered  upon  jmtil  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  passed. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  deliberation  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in,  and 
the  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  h^rd  determined  that  Mr,  Baines 
was  not  in  a  situation  to  put  the  questions  he  proposed,  r 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard, 

166.  I  understand  you  to  state  that  the  nearer  the  dock  to  the  trade  of  the 
port,  cceteris  parUmSf  the  greater  the  advant^^e  resulting  from  that  dock  P—Yes. 
'    167*  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  to  sacrifice  all  other  considerations  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  the  dock  nearer  to  the  tmde  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that^ 

168.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  plan  put  before  you  shows  the  area  of  the 
4ock,  into  which  it  is  proposed  to  convert  the  harbour  ;  do  you  understand  me? 
does  it  appear  upon  the  face  of  that  plan  what  would  be  the  area  pf  the  harbour 
dock,  ccmsidering  it  to  be  constructed  ? — I  do  not  observe  it. 

1 6g^  Looking  at  that  plan,  is  it  not  quite  clear  that  you  will  gain  very  mucL^ 
less,  if  any,  additional  dock  room  compared  with  that  given  by  the  Docki 
CcHnpany  and  the  harbour  as  at  present.  [Another  plan  is  handed  to  the  Witn^S'^ 
The  harbour  at  present  acts  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  dock  ? — Yes. 

170,  This  is  only  converting  a  space  that  does  at  present  act  as  a  dock  into  dk 
more  commodious  dock  than  it  is  at  present  ? — ^As  I  understand  this  plan,  it  is 
to  mitke  the  is^bour  not  a  tidal  dock  as  it  is  at  present, 

171.  To  convert  it  into  a  dock  in  which  the  water  will  be  kept  up  by  Iqcks  t(j( 
apjegrtioular  jieight)? — ^Yes. 

\y2.  The  site  of  that  dock  will  be  chiefly  the  site  pf  the  present  harbour  ?—  Yes. 
^  173.  Does  not  it  appear  from  that' plan  that  the  public  quays  must  be  on  the 
east  side  of  the  harbour;  I  am  iiot  speaking  of  the  private  quays  of  these 
gentlemen  ?— Upon  this  plan  I  see  that  it  is  stated  the  site  for  sheds  must  be  on 
the  east  side. 

174,  Certainly ;  if  the  dock  is  made  at  this  place,  it  will  be  very  convenient 
fdr  those  gentlemen  who  have  got  private  quays  on  the  west  side ;  should  you 
hot  then,  if  you  happeiied  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  quay  on  the  west 
side,  feel  you  were  not  a  person  to  complain  of  a  dock  so  constructed  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

^  75-  With  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  trade,  let  me  ask  you  as  to  the 
efleot  of  the  construction  of  the  Junction  Dock,  which  did  call  into  existence  a 
humber  of  new  warehouses ;  did  that  withdraw  the  trade  to  the  locality  of  the 
d^unction  DocL? — I  think  two  or  three  warehouses  have  been  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

-    1 76.  Has  it  been  to  an  extent  so  as  to  prejudice  materially  the  trade  of  the 
town.? — No. 

177.  With  respect  to  the  Humber  Dock,  that  has  been  constructed  many 
years?— It  wag  opened  in  1809. 

178.  Has  ike  eflect  of  that  dock  been  materially  to  prejudice  the  general  trade 
of  the  town  in  favour  of  the  immediate  locality  of  that  dock? — A  great  extent  of 
the  export  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  Humber  Dock. 

179.  Hat  it  called  into  existence  warehouses,  and  deteriorated  the  value  of 
property  in  other  parts  of  the  town  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

.    180.  You  were  asked  with  regard  to  the  property  of  the  Dock  Company  on 
the  north  side  of  the  old  dock,  rfiat  is  used  chiefly  as  deal-yards  ? — Yes.: 

181.  They  are  not  quite  the  same  things  as  timber-3rards ;  a  deal-yard  is  for 
sawn  timber? — Yfes. 

1 82.  There  is  that  distinction  between  the  two  yards ;  should  you  say  that 
a  deal-yard  and  a  timber-yard  were  one  and  the  same  thing ;  is  there  not  a  trade 
with  the  town  of  Hull  for  timber,  distinct  from  deals  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

1 83.  You  say  the  site  of  these  deal-yards  is  the  property  of  the  Dock  Company 
at  present?— Yes. 

1 84.  Let  to  persons  who  use  them  as  deal-yards  ? — Yes. 

1 85.  If  the  effect  of  this  new  dock  is  to  deteriorate  property  on  the  west  side 
pf  the  harbour,  will  not  it  also  prejudice^ tjie  property  of  tW  Dock  Compajjyon 
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the  north  side  of  the  harbour  by  a  similarity  of  reasoning? — The  reasoning  Mr.  fhomas^  ff^d. 
appears  to  be  similar*  ■'  ' 

•    186.!  You  apprehend  it  will  create  a  new  trade  and  a  new  population  instead      15  J«n«  1840. 
of  prejudicing  the  existing  trade  and  the  existing  population  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  it 
to  be  so. 

187.  Upon  that  plan,  which  you  say,  very  properly,  looks  very  pretty  upon 
paper,  there  is  a  very  large  dock  between  the  citadel  and  the  Humbert — -Yes. 

188.  Does  it  appear  that  that  dock  is  part  of  the  scheme,  or  are  the  words 
"  additional  dock  when  required'*  put  upon  the  plan  ? — **  Additional  dock  when 
required.'* 

1 8g.  So  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  plan  by  which  we  are  to  be  superseded ;  that    - 
dock  is  not  to  be  constructed  at  once  ?— The  inference  I  draw  is,  that  the  old 
harbour  is  the  proposed  dock,  and  the  other  a  supplemental  dock. 

190.  To  be  made  hereafter  ? — Yes. 

ipl*  Making  part  of  this  pretty  scheme  upon  peper,  this  dock  that  is  in 
puHbusl — It  is  in.  7im/?6if«  rather. 

192.  Does  a  bridge  appear  leading  from  the  citadel  to  the  dry  pool  side, 
ncross  the  chaimel  for  the  river  Hull  and  harbour  ? — Yes. 

193.  That  would  be  an  additional  bridge  which  the  inland  traffic  will  have  to 
pass;  is  it  not  so?— I  do  not  exactly  understand  you. 

1 94.  Is  it  not  below  the  North-bridge  ? — Yes. 

195.  In  addition  to  passing  the  North-bridge,  the  vessels  will  have  to  pass  this 
bridge,  on  the  plan  you  propose ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  inland  trade  to  Beverley 
and  York,  it  has  to  pass  the  North -bridge,  and  then  no  other  till  it  reaches  the 
Humber ;  here  the  necessity  of  making  a  communication  between  the  citadel 
and  the  land  will  cause  a  second  bridge,  will  it  not  ? — I  do  not  understand  the 
proposition. 

196.  Will  not  the  eflfect  of  the  project,  as  proposed  to  be  carried  out  on  tfcft 
iplan  before  you,  be  to  subject  the  inland  trade,  the  Beverley  and  York  trade,  to 
the  passage  of  two  bridges  instead  of  one  ? — Yes. 

-  1 97.  The  North-bridge  it  has  now  to  pass,  and  there  will  be  a  bridge  by 
which  they  connect  the  citadel  with  the  main  land  ? — Yes. 

198.  You  say  there  has  been  a  cranch ;  that  is,  a  sort  of  bank ;  is  it  not? — 
An  accumulation  of  sand. 

199.  At  the  mouth  of  the  harbour;  that  has  been  lately  removed  by  the  Dock 
Company  and  the  corporation  of  Hull  jointly  ? — I  can  hardly  say  whether  it  is 
entirely  removed ;  but  they  have  been  at  work  upon  it. 

200.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  it  is  a  subject  in  dispute  between  the  Dock 
Company  and  the  corporation,  which  of  them  ought  to  remove  it? — I  have 
umlerstood  soi  because,  when  ihc  subject  was  before  the  corporation  of  the  town, 
I  think  it  was  stated  then  that  their  consenting  to  join  the  Dock  Company  in  this 
should  not  be  drawn  in  as  a  precedent  for  future  operations ;  and '  the  Dock 
Company,  I  believe,  did  the  same  thing. 

201.  Has  the  delay  that  occurred  in  removing  that  accumulation  arisen  from 
th^t  disputed  liability  between  those  two  public  bodies^ — 1  believe  it  has. 

•  202.  With  regard  to  the  mud,  you  were  asked  whether  the  Dock  Company 
had  not  shot  this  mud  into  the  Humber ;  you  say  it  was  one- third  across  it  where 
Ihcy  shot  it;  what  is  the  width  across  at  that  point? — I  think  between  two  and 
three  miles.  * 

203;  Is  there  not  a  most  rapid  tide  in  the  Humber  there  ?— Yes,  there  is. 

204.  Do  you  apprehend  that  shooting  the  mud  one-third  across  the  Humber 
on  an  ebb-tide  could,  by  possibility,  occasion  this  accretion  of  mud  at  the  har- 
bour's mouth  ?-^I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

205.  Are  you  aware  that  the  place  where  they  shot  it  was  pointed  out  by  the 
pilot  commissioners  of  the  harbour  ? — No,  1  do  not  know  that. 

206.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  distance  of  your  place  of  business  from  the 
proposed  dock ;  is  it  very  essential  that  a  merchant  should  be  himself  personally 
communicating  with  the  dock  and  place  of  business  frequently  ? — As  a  ship- 
owner, I  think  it  necessary  he  should  be  frequently  in  personal  communication 
with  the  dock. 

207.  You,  however,  I  understand,  do  not  object  to  the  site  of  the  dock  on  this 
account,  although  your  own  place  of  business  is  not  very  conveniently  situated 
for  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  object  to  it ;  because  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  service 
to  the  general  trade  of  the  port  to  have  increased  dock  accommodation. 

•'    83.  B  3  208.  Though 
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Mn  3%«am#  WfoO.      2(^.  'Pipngh  you  wwld.be  glad  if  ijt  wcis  btougbt  «iU<A  niwer  to  ywi,  yM 
— -^^ — — '       would  rather  have  it  than  go  without  it,  though  it  ^  at  a  di$teiioe  Irrr-xew^  : 
15  Jiiot  i84i^         ^flft,;  Wh€»e  i^  the  tenininu#  of  the,  wlw^y:  «»tioa?^Oii  &e  west  nde  of  the 
Uumh^r  Dock.  ;,     .•  .         .      ; . ,  .  ;  / 

210.  Is  it  also  on  the  west  ^ide  of  the  old  town  of  Hull  ? — Ye%.  ;  .. . 

f.ujk%  T^w  it  piadp  an  pl^ijeot^on  before  Purliattteid  -that  tjie  temiiqui  of  Huxt 
railway  would  affect  the  value  of  property  on  that  side  of  th6lt«:riMir?^I^Bok 
\mffW:  thi^  it  wa#.  ,-...•'    -  ■■/•*'*  ^  '''■'■..;.; ; 

21^,  At  ^U  eventfi,  it  did  ^ot  prevent  P^jrjianjeut  giving  ito  saaetbn  to  itif*-^ 
No*  *'  -     • 

Mr.  Ji^nokU  claia^d  th^  right  to  put  some  question^;  vpcnt)  new 
n^atter  that  had.  been  introduced  by  Mr^,  I}iI4yarfl  mj  to  tfae  efieet  of  Urn 
Humber  Dock  and  the  old  dock  upon  the  tra  e  of  oibeir  parts  ot  tM 
town. 

Mr.  HUdjfard  was  heard  to  joontend  that  the  liiM  of  examination  he 
had  pursued  was  founded  Upon  the  cros^^xiamination,  and  introduced  no 
new  matter.    *  ^  : .         ..    '^ 

Mr.  Serjeant  Mtrewether  expressed  his  willingness  to  jrat^e  qncSstion^ 
through  the  Committee.  ..  ^      ' .         r 

213.  C<mmttee.]  Since  the  opening  of  t}ie  Juq^onDock^.thQ,  Ira4e  oC^e 
m^tf  w,}^ich  formerly  passed  through  the  l^rbpur^  now  gpe^  ,thrpU^  .th^I^f^qijber 
luQck.  ai{d  the  Jiinction  Dock  to  get  to  the  old  dock  ?.T-It  pa<K^  chi^%>  t)ifpi%}t 
1^  Juni^oq  Dock  to  the  old  flocl^  and  a  rviary  gi^eat  acciHni^Aticm  it.^a^ ;  i^i^ 
wH<w  thfive  was  no  oi^er  ps^ssage  ^  the  old  dock  hut  tarougb  the:  hi^boni'^ 
I  haye  kngi^  .vessels  a  for^ig^t  get^^g  ^^^  the  ^nti^Hijce  <^:  th0  haorbfiur 
to  the  old  dock,  and  vessels  greatly  injured,  in  consequence  of  its  b^ing  a  tidftl 
hafbpur.  .  •  , 

214.  £^  nqt  the  effect  of  that  alteration  been^  tl^^.  tj^e  ship^go  to  the  «ides 
of  the  dock,  and  ship-owners  are  compelled  to  bring  tli^ir.gc^^  i?6m  t^e  irarc^ 
houses  on  t}ie  west  i^de,  and  that  thev  are  brought  down  by  light<e»  or  Carts  ? — 
It  is  preferable  for  all  vessels  to  discharge  afl<^  if  they  c^  possibly  do  it* 

215.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  goods  are  now  brought  down  to  those  ,w^f^hai|S€» 
by  liehters? — I  am  not  aware  that  duch  is  the  case,  because  I  se$  vess^s^  ci^ir 
stan^  delivering  at  the  warehouses. 

210.  Are  you  a  shareholder  in  the  Company? — No,  I  am  not.  .    . 

jTheN)yitiie*ft  wididreir* 

Mn  /oil^i  To//  was  called  in ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Canhrimt  as  fdlows; 

Mr.  John  TalL        217-  YOU  reside  in  Hull  ? — Yes. 

— __  218.  And  carry  on  business  there? — Yes.  ^ 

2]^  What  time  have  you  carried  on  business  in  that  place?— Ei^Uteen 
years. 

220.  In  what  part  of  the  port  do  you  carry  on  business? — My  mano^turing 
business  is  in  the  parish  of  Sculcoates. 

221.  What  description  of  manufacture  do  you  cany  on?— Tar  and  turpentine 
distillery,  general  merchant  and  ship-owner. 

222.  What  part  of  the  port  do  you  carry  on  your  business  in? — I  carry  on 
my  manufSEicturing  business  in  th^  parish  of  Sculcoates* 

223.  What  part  of  the  parish  ?— Wincom-lee. 

224.  What  part  of  the  river  is  it  upon  ?— Upon  the  river  Hull. 

225.  Above  the  North-bridge,  or  below  it?— Above  it. 
226*  Considerably  above  ?— Yes. 

aa;7.  You  alipost  adjoin  the  river? — Yes. 

228.  Is  much  business  carried  on  in  that  part  of  die  port  ? — Yes. 

229.  Of  what,  description? — Several  seed-crushing  mills^  several  0th^,  .tar 
and  turpentine  distilleries.  '        . 

230.  What  else? — On  the  opposite  side  of  the  riv^r  there  are  some  tindber- 
yards. 

231.  On  your  side,  is  th^ere  not  a  lai^e  eetton-£actarv  ? — No,  not  on  my  side^ 

232.  Are  there  any  oil-yards  on  your  side  ? — Greenland-yards  en  both  sides. 

233.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  to  where  you  carry  on 
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yimr  bosiness,  wlitt  buidbess  i%  catrierf  on?-^A  lead-manufactory,  iet  colour-     Mf./i*^5fWR 

manufactory,  a  cmsfaing-mill,  and  several  timber-yards.  

>  334.  Are  tbere  any  engin^manu&ctoi^i^s? — ^There  is  a  cdtton-manufactary.        *^  Jiiti#'it4*» 
'   235.  And  Greenlmid-yards?— Yes. 

236.  And  timber-yards  f—Yes,  th^re  are  timber-yards. 

937.  Ail  tMn  bitsiiiees  is  carried  on,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  HuU,  -abo^e 
North-bridge  ?— Yes. 

.238.  But,  brides  that,  there  is  the  lousiness  on  the  Holdemess  side  the  river 
HhII^  n^wrLime-«tteet  ?•— Yds,  a  veiry  large  soapery  and  sugar-refineiy.     •  - 

239.  So  that,  in  fact,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  business  of  the  whole 
port  IS  carried  on,  on  that  side  of  the  river  Hull,  above  the  North-bridge? — ^^The 
principal  part  of  the  manufacturing  trade  is  (iarried  da  there,  above  the  North- 
bodge..  •      • 

240.  How  is  that  part  of  the  river  Hull  situated,  with  r^ard  to  thfe-Site  of 
the  pi^^^osiEid  East  Do<^k  Y^-^Do  you  mean  on  the  scdre  of  dittance  ?     ' 

241.  YeSj  and  the  g^aeral  Gonvenietice  ? — Much  woukl  depend  upon  the 
route  to  the  dock ;  do  you  m^n  by  water  or  land  ? 

242.  Either  the  one  or  the  other;  suppose  a  merchaat,  who  carried  on  busi- 
ness above  North-bridge,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hull,  wished  to  send  goods 
to  a  ship  in  any  of  the  docks ;  suppose  the  East  Dock  made,  and  he  wished  to 
8eiid^;ood»1b^€ine  i(hip  in  one  of  the  docks,  which  would  be  the  niost  eonve- 
nimrtTOUte  for  him? — fBoth  the  cafial  irom  uie  old  harbour  and  the  present 
doek  ^rauhft  be  the  ismt  convenient 

243.  All  of  them? — No;  if  we  had  all  the  dock  area  required,  then  the 
WeatlXxik  wbukl  be  inost  ecmVenietit,  unless  you  heA  a  canal  frond  the  harWir. 

;  244.  Mn  Serjeant  Merewkiher.]  A  canal  communicatfnfg  from  ^e  haErboiir 
into  (lie  projected  dock ;  I  understand  it  is  the  new  canal,  (fiat  k  to  comii^iu-^ 
nicate  from  the  }»x>iected  dock  into  the  river,  that  you  are  speaking  of?— Yes ; 
if  "we  bad  a  'suffidf^tocy  of  •  dock  area  at  present  to  carry  on  oUr  trade,  then 
decidedly  the  most  convenient  line  from  other  premises  and  mine  wotild  be  to 
the  west) of  the  present  dodks,  rathet  >dian  to  me  east;  but  the  difficiulty^e 
have,  fw  waut^r  area,  would  make  the  other  preferable,  if  it  waA  ndt  trowded 
in  a  similar  way.  ' 

^j;  Which  dd  yoti  mean  by  th^  west  ?i^The  present  dock. 

246.  Qnnmittee.]  Do  you  mean  there  is  no  room  on  the  west  side^or  a  doclt  ? 
—No. 

*  24^.  You  mean  diat  the  present  docks  are  so  crowded  as  to  create  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  passage  of  vessels  from  the  Humber? — Probably  I  do  not  under-' 
stand  the  question. 

248.  Mr.  Cankfien.']  If  you  look  at  the  plan,  you  will  see  a  line  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  Hull;  the  comihunication  between  the  proposed  dock  and 
Limci-eteeet,  and  the  stigar-manufactory,  and  the  soap*manufactory,  you  'men- 
tioned is  very  convenient  indeed ;  the  communication  by  land  between  the 
pnmosad  dock  and  the  place  where  business  is  carried  on,  above  North-bridge? 
— On  the  east  side  of  the  proposed  dock  is  very  convenient,  not  more  convenient 
tbanmysid^       • 

249.  You  are  on  the  west  side? — Yes. 

250.  The  communication  -beitween  you,  on  the  west  side,  and  the  East  Dock 
would  be  over  the  North-bridge?-*- Yes. 

251.  That  wtmld  be  very  little  m6re  circuitous  than  if  it  was  on  the  other 
side;  if  you  lo<A  at  the  plan,  it  will  be<>nly  the  length  of  the  North*bridge?-^ 
Very  little  difference. 

252.  So  that  you  would  be  abie  to  r^ach  the  proposed  dock  as  soon  as  ahy  0^ 
tike  other  docks,  except  the  old  dock  ? — ^You  mean  by  land? 

253.  Yes? — Not  so  soon. 

254.  It  does  uQt  appear  farther  distant  upon  the  plaA  ?-— I  think  the  dis^iice 
would  be  more  to  the  EaM  Do^k. 

255.  Is  the  dock  accommodation  at  present  siiftctent  for  th^  extent  of  the 
trade  ? — Certainly  not, 

256.  For  what  description  of  ships  ift  that  want  of  tecommodation  principally 
felt?— By  large  steamers  in  the  lumber  trade. 

257.  Where  is  the  lumber  trade  at  present  carried  on  ?-^  grek  prdportion 
of  it  in  the  old  dod^ 
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JAr.J^T/a.      .  258.  U  that  the  timber  trade  or  the  deal  tirade,  dr  both  ?— The  deals  Jiie; 

■■  -'■■■  ■■  •     generally  stored  in  the  yards  in  the  old  dock. 
1^  Jtioe  1840.  Q5p,  where  is  the  timber  now  stored  ? — Of  the  timber  there  is  a  great  pro- 

portion allowed  to  remain  in  the  dock  a  considerable  time;  some  is  Sent  into 
consumption,  and  others'stored  in  the  different  yards, 

;  a6o.  In  what  part  of  the  dock  is  the  timber  stored  ? — A  great  part  is  takeivto 
the  timber-yards  in  Wincom-lee.  ' 

•  961,  It  is  not  stored  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  dock?— I  do  not  )^now  liiat. 
262.  The  storing  of  timber  would    require  a  much  grefiter  area  than  the 
storing  of  deals? — It  is  a  trade  I  am  not  very  conversant  with,  but  I  should  say 
you  require  a  larger  area  for  timber  than  deals. 
.  263.  The  single  pieces  are  heavier  ? — And  longer, 

264.  And  not  to  be  piled  one  on  each  other  ?— Yes,  they  do  pile  them,  hut 
not  so  high. 

265.  The  same  quantity  could  not  be  laid  upon  the  same  space  of  ground  ?-^ 
That  I  cannot  say. 

266.  Facilities  for  the  timber  trade  you  consider  to  be  wanted  in  the  port  o£ 
Hull  ? — I  think,  in  consequence  of  so  much  dock  area  being  taken  up  with 
timber,  it  very  materially  affects  the  general  trade,  and  very  materially  incon-^ 
veniences  us. 

.  267.  You  think  the  timber  trade  could  be  very  advantageously  removed  to  a 
different  part  of  the  port  ? — I  think,  if  the  timber  trade  was  removed  to  another, 
part  of  the  port,  it  would  give  great  faciliti^  to  the  general  trade,  and  relieve^ 
the  dock. 
.  268.  Where  do  you  think  that  the  accommodation  for  that  particular  trade 
can  be  most  conveniently  found  in  the  port  ? — I  should  say  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Dock  Company  is  a  very  eligible  one. 

269.  To  make  a  dock  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour  ?— I  think  so, 

270.  Have  you  experienced  yourself  any  inconvenience  from  the  insufficiency 
of  the  dock  accommodation  ? — 

.  211.  In  what  respect? — I  daily  aend  «mall  craft  with  goods  fot  different* 
vessels,  and  I  have  had  my  men  occupied  three  days  to  do  the  work  of  half  a  day, 
in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  docks.  .     . 

272.  Does  that  occur  continually  ? — It  occurred  this  last  year  very  frequently, 
and  the  year  before. 

273.  Are  other  people  inconvenienced  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes.  .    - 
•274,  There  is  a  great  want  of  accommodation  for  the  trade  of  the  town? — 

That  is  the  prevailing  feeling.  » 

275.  Have  any  public  meetings  been  held  in  consequence  of  the  want  of; 
accommodajtion  ? — Yes. 

276.  Have  you  taken  part  in  any  of  them? — Yes. 

.^277-  Have  any  committees  of  the  town  been  appointed  for  the  .purpose  ^f 
suggesting  means  of  affording  accommodation  for  the  wants  of  the  trade?— The 
town  elected  a.  committee  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  to  seek  further  accom* 
modation. 

278.  What  was  done? — Very  many  conferences  were  had  with  the  Dock 
Company. 

279.  Suggesting  to  them  the  expediency  of  making  a  dock  themselves,  or 
agreeing  wi3i  other  people  to  make  it?-r-(5ne  of  the  principal  businesses  the 
committee  had  to  perform  wa^  to  ask  the  Dock  Company  if  they  were  disposed 
to  sell  their  interest  to  the  town,  and,  after  many  interviews,  the  finance 
committee  (I  fancy  it  was  of  the  deck  committee)  stated  that  they  would  suggest 
to  the  proprietors  the  desirableness  of  selling  the  docks  to  the  town. 

280.  What  was  the  result  of  those  interviews? — The  result  was  after  that, 
interview,  a  town's  meeting  was  called. 

.  281 .  What  was  the  communication  of  the  Dock  Company  to  your  committee  ? 
— The  communication  was  that  they  should  recommend  to  the  proprietors  tO' 
sell  the  dock  on  certain  conditions. 

282.  That  the  Dock  Company  would  ? — Yes. 

283.  Whatilocks? — The  existing  docks. 

284.  What  were  the  conditions? — They  were  something  to  this  effect,  that 
they  would  allow  the  Lord. Chancellor  to  appoint  a  person  to  value  their  interests ; 
that  the  town  should  take  them  into  the  hands  01  commissioners,  and  bonds  to 
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be  given  for  the  amount  bearing  certain  interest,  but  that  they  should  require  Mr.  J<An  Tail, 
the  security  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  payment  of  that  interest  of  the  corpo-  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
ration  of  the  town  and  the  Trinity-house. 

285.  That  was  the  proposition  by  the  Dock  Company  ?— Yes. 

286.  That  was  not  acceded  to  ?— The  town  in  reply  to  that 

The  Cltairman  suggested  that  the  inquiry  was  going  into  matters  not 
before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  the  evidence  was  introduced  to  show  that 
the  imputations  against  the  Company  were  unfounded,  inasmucb  as  they 
had  been  ready  to  surrender  their  monopoly,  if  it  could  be  so  called* 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  were  now  upon  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Cankrien  stated  that  part  of  the  preamble  recited  that  it  was  desi- 
rable that  the  Dock  Company  should  make  this  dock,  and  his  object  was 
to  show  from  the  communications  that  took  place  some  years  ago,  it  was 
very  unlikely  that  any  other  persons  would  come  forward  to  make  the 
docks. 

A  Member  of  the  Camndttee  inquired  whether  it  would  be  disputed 
that  further  dock  acconunodation  was  required  at  Hull. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Merewether  stated,  be  was  not  in  a  condition  to  show 
that  dock  room  was  not  wanted^  but  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  show 
that  there  were  other  things  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  which  ought  to 
precede  the  making  of  the  dock. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  it  was  distinctly  admitted  that  dock 
accommodation  was  wanted. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated  that  in  the  abstract  it  was  admitted ; 
that  he  should  say  that  increased  accommodation  at  Hull  in  docks 
would  be  desirable. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee  inquired  whether  that  part  of  the  preamble 
might  be  considered  as  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated  that  it  might  be  taken  that  it  was 
admitted. 

287.  Mr.  Cankrien.']  What  site  do  you  think  can  be  obtained  most  advanta^- 
geously  for  making  the  required  dock  accommodation  ? — As  far  as  I  know,  I 
should  say  decidedly  on  the  east  side. 

288.  You  mean  to  say  upon  the  site  where  the  Dock  Company  propose  to 
make  it  ? — Yes ;  I  am  not  aware  that  they  can  get  sufficient  room  on  the  west 
side. 

289.  You  think  there  is  not  sufficient  room  on  the  west  side  to  make  the 
requisite  accommodation? — No,  I  think  not. 

290.  Have  you  way  other  reasons  for  thinking  this  the  best  ? — I  think,  on  the 
score  of  price,  the  land  is  to  be  had  at  a  very  cheap  price. 

291.  Are  diere  any  other  reasoDs? — On  the  score  of  space,  there  is  more 
room.  .  . 

292.  Does  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  river  Humber  itself  affi)rd  any 
advantage  ? — I  must  be  excused  giving  any  opinion  as  to  any  nautical  consi- 
deration. 

293.  Do  you  recollect  that  there  was  ever  any  project  for  making  a  dock  on 
this  site  before  ? — Yes. 

294.  When  was  it  ? — Three  or  four  years  ago,  I  think. 

295.  There  was  a  project  for  making  a  dock  on  this  site? — Yes. 

296.  Do  you  know  by  whom  that  plan  was  principally  promoted  ? — I  do  not 
know  who  promoted  it,  but  I  know  who  were  the  parties  supposed  to  be  the 
promoters. 

297.  By  common  reputation,  who  were  the  parties  promoting  it? — Mr.  John 
Smith,  who  is  here ;  and  Mr.  Reynolds  took  an  active  part. 

298.  They  took  an  active  part  in  the  scheme  for  the  constructing  of  a  dock  om 
jthis  site? — Yes. 

299.  Do  you  know  how  those  parties  are  disposed  towards  the  present  Dock 
Company,  for  seeking  to  carry  into  effect  their  wishes  ?~-I  understand  they 
are  advocates  for  the  harbour  being  converted  into  a  dock  in  preference, 
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Mr,  Jokn  Tdlh         300.  In  preference  to  their  former  plan  ? — Yes. 
— — —  301.  What  do  you  think  of  the  feasibility  of  converting  the  old  harbour  int^ 

15  Jane  1*40.       a  dock? 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  that  was  an  engineering  question,  and 
as  he  (Witness)  was  not  an  engineer,  his  opinion  would  be  worth  notlitng. 

302.  Mr.  Cankrien.']  As  to  the  convenience  of  making  it  for  the  general 
benefit  of  tlie  trade  of  the  port,  how  do  you  think  the  other  site  is  likely  to 
answer? — I  should  say  you  would  not  give  the  increased  dock  accommodation  by 
doing  it. 

.  303.  Committee.']  Suppose  there  was  a  dock  made  to  the  west,  would  there  be 
room  left  in  the  river  for  ships  to  pass  up  ? — I  should  say  not,  if  they  had  to  take 
that  route ;  but  there  is  anouier  route. 

304.  Would  there  be  room  on  the  west  for  ships  to  pass  up,  if  an  additional 
dock  were  constructed  on  tlie  west  ? — You  would  have  two  routes ;  they  would 
not  of  necessity  have  to  go  up  to  the  west. 

305.  Mr.  Cankrien.']  What  accommodation  have  the  public  at  present  for  the 

feneral  purposes  of  shipping,  in  the  old  harbour,  for  delivering  their  cargoes  ? — ► 
'hey  have  no  public  accommodation ;  it  is  private  property. 

306.  If  the  old  harbour  were  converted  into  a  dock,  the  public  would  derive 
no  accommodation  in  that  respect? — I  do  not  see  how  the  public  could  get  any 
quay  on  the  west  side,  except  through  the  six  or  seven  small  staithways. 

307.  You  mean  to  state  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  west  side  of  the  harbour 
is  the  property  of  private  owners  of  the  soil  ?— Yes. 

308.  And  there  are  no  public  staiths  ? — Yes. 

309.  And  if  the  old  harbour  was  converted  into  a  dock  the  public  would 
derive  no  benefit  from  it,  as  having  access  to  public  quays  on  the  west  side? — 
I  should  say  not,  with  respect  to  quay  room. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewetker. 

310.  You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  the  timber  trade;  I  understand 
from  you,  you  are  not  acquainted  with  that  tirade  ? — I  am  not  in  the  timber 
trade. 

311.  Nor  much  acquainted  with  it? — No. 

312.  You  do  not  give  any  opinion  upon  it? — Except  as  occupying  dock 
area. 

313.  And  that  is  found  inconvenient? — Yes. 

314.  Your  place  of  business  is  a  little  below  the  North-bridge,  on  the  west 
side  ? — Above  the  North-bridge. 

.SI  5.  Is  it  far  above  the  bridge } — Half  a  mile  at  least* 

316.  That  is  your  counting-house?— No;  the  counting-house  is  on  the  side 
of  the  old  dock,  the  south  side  of  the  old  dock. 

317.  Below  the  North-bridge? — ^Yes. 

318.  I  believe  you  take  a  considerable  portion  of  your  goods  in  lightei-s,  da 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

319.  And  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  it? — Yes. 

320.  Take  the  new  dock  as  it  is  proposed ;  first  of  all,  without  a  communica- 
tion to  the  river ;  supposing  there  was  no  communication  made  to  the  river  by 
a  canal,  any  goods  you  wanted  that  were  in  the  dock,  must  you  not  bring  out  in 
lighters  into  the  river  Humber,  and  then  up  the  harbour,  and  so  to  your  place  of 
business  ? — Yes. 

321.  Would  not  that  very  considerably  increase  the  expense  of  your  lighter- 
ing?— Not  venr  considerably. 

322.  It  would  increase  it? — Yes. 

323.  The  expense  of  lighterage  is  considerable  ? — Yes. 

324.  At  present,  whenyou  put  the  goods  into  lighters,  where  do  you  bring  them 
to  or  take  them  from? — Sometimes  to  the  dock,  and  sometimes  to  the  hark)ur. 

325.  Supposing  on  the  one  hand  a  ship  lying  in  the  dock  or  harbour,  and  you 
are  to  send  lighters  to  carry  the  goods  to  your  place  of  business,  what  is  the 
comparative  distance  they  would  have  to  be  carried  in  lighters  from  the  old 
dock  or  this  new  dock ;  would  it  not  be  more  than  double : — I  should  hardly 
think  it  would. 

326.  Suppose  a  ship  in  the  old  dock,  or  in  the  harbour,  and  suppose  a  ship  in 
the  dock  proposed  with  no  communication  to  the  river,  would  it  not  be  at  least 
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double  the  distance  or  more  to  your  place  of  business  ? — I  should  think  it  hardly     Mr.  Jbib  Tail. 
double  the  distance.  

327.  Would  not  the  lighter  have  to  go  down  the  river,  and  then  have  to  go      15  J^m  1840. 
py  the  eastward  down  the  Humber,  then  through  the  basin,  and  so  into  the  har- 
bour ? — I  should  say  it  was  not  double  the  distance;  but  if  it  was,  it  would  be  as 

desirable  for  me,  and  cheaper  than  to  go  through  a  crowded  dock ;  as  I  often 
lose  three  days  in  doing  one  day's  work. 

328.  The  new  dock  may  be  crowded  as  much  as  the  old  one  ? — ^The  inference 
is,,  it  will  not ;  if  we  are  to  have  a  new  dock,  the  Company  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  make  it  navigable. 

329.  Supposing  you  were  taking  any  thing  out  of  the  harbour,  the  distance 
would  be  very  short  to  your  place  of  business  ? — Shorter  out  of  the  harbour  than 
out  of  the  docks. 

330.  With  respect  to  lighters,  if  a  lighter  goes  not  into  the  Humber,  if  the 
weather  is  rough,  would  it  not  be  inconvenient  to  go  into  the  Humber,  and  so 
into  the  dock  ? — Yes ;  I  should  not,  during  rough  weather,  employ  it  in  that  way. 

331.  You  would  not  use  the  new  dock  at  all  in  that  weather? — I  should  not 
use  the  lighters  during  that  weather;  I  should  wait  for  better  weather,  or 
employ  a  steam-tug. 

332.  If  you  could  have  a  new  dock,  that  would  not  involve  the  going  out  into 
the  Humber,  that  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  you,  particularly  in  bad 
weather  ? — Decidedly. 

333.  So,  the  nearer  the  dock  is  brought  to  your  place  of  business  the  better? 
— ^Yes. 

334*  So  also,  the  nearer  it  is  brought  to  the  old  town,  the  more  likely  it 
would  be  to  be  beneficial  to  the  town  of  Hull  ? — The  nearer  you  are  to  your 
place  of  business  the  better. 

335-  Of  course  ready  access  to  the  Junction  Dock,  the  old  dock,  and  the 
Humber  Dock,  forms  one  of  their  recommendations  ? — No  doubt 

336.  You  think  that  if  there  was  a  canal  made  from  the  proposed  dock  into 
the  old  harbour,  that  that  would  be  an  advantage,  and  render  the  new  dock 
more  desirable  ? — Yes,  inasmuch  as  the  general  trade  then  could  have  access  to 
the  dock. 

337.  And  that  would  be  because  the  dock  would  then  be  brought  in  more 
direct  communication  with  the  town  and  the  other  docks,  without  going  into  the 
Humber  ? — ^Yes. 

338.  That  is  the  advantage  of  it? — ^That  is  a  decided  advantage. 

339.  You  have  been  asked  with  respect  to  making  the  present  harbour  a 
dock,  and  you  seemed  to  think  that  if  you  used  the  harbour  for  a  dock,  you  did 
not  then  increase  the  dock  room ;  was  not  that  your  impression  ? — Yes,  my  im- 
pression is,  that  you  will  not  veiy  much  increase  your  dock  accommodation 
and  dock  area. 

340.  Supposing  a  new  cut,  a  new  channel,  was  made  for  the  river,  so 
that  you  should  still  have  an  open  tidal  harbour,  and  then,  in  addition,  the 
present  harbour  converted  into  a  basin  ;  would  not  that  give  you  more  accom- 
modation ? — It  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  new  dock. 

34 1 .  I  am  putting  capacity  out  of  the  question ;  supposing  a  new  channel 
was  made  as  large  and  commodious  as  the  present  harbour,  and  the  present 
harbour  was  made  a  basin  to  act  as  a  dock,  would  not  that  be  an  advantage  to 
the  town  ?. — It  would  not  be  that  advantage  which  the  town  requires ;  you 
would  not  get  sufficient  quay  room. 

342.  But  the  thing  would  be  an  advantage  if  it  could  be  done  ?— If  it  was  die 
only  advantage  we  could  obtain,  we  should  be  better  off  than  we  are  now ;  as  we 
should  get  some  additional  room. 

343.  Supposing  expedients  could  be  resorted  to  to  make  the  harbour  equal  to 
the  accommodation  that  could  be  provided  elsewhere,  would  not  the  position 
be  better  for  the  town  ? — I  scarcely  think  that  that  would  be  all  that  the  town 
had  a  right  to. 

344.  Supposing  there  was  a  new  channel  made  as  large  as  the  present  harbour 
and  haven,  and  the  present  harbour  and  haven,  with  additional  works,  were  con- 
verted into  a  dock,  would  not  the  position  of  that  dock  be  more  convenient  to  the 
town  than  the  one  proposed  ? — Yes ;  if  you  give  us  the  sapie  quay  room  an4  the 
same  acreage  round  the  dock  as  we  shall  have  round  the  proposed  dock,  it 
would  be  preferable. 

83.  c  2  345.  Would 
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Mr.' Jiuin  TqU.  345.  Would  it  not  be  decidedly  very  preferable  if  it  could  be  done  ? — I  think 

■    '      '     '       it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  town,  but  more  particularly  to  the  ad- 

15  June  184a.  vantage  of  the  proprietors  of  warehouses  along  the  river  Hull ;  I  would  rather 
see  this  contemplated  dock  than  the  harbour  converted  into  one,  because  we 
must  be  more  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  who  have  property  on  the 
harbour,  if  it  is  converted  into  docks. 

346.  And  in  the  other  case  you  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Dock  Company  ? — 
Yes, 

347.  Who  make  their  individual  profits  out  of  the  dock  ? — ^Yes. 

348.  Supposing  this  dock  was  made  by  the  Dock  Company,  then  the  whole 
line  of  docKs,  going  in  at  this  new  dock  to  the  east  and  communicating  with  the 
others,  would  be  all  under  the  control  of  the  Dock  Company  ? — Yes. 

349.  And  no  competition  ? — ^There  would  be  the  same  competition  that  there 
is  now,  and  there  is  none. 

350.  But  I  think  I  understood  from  you,  distinctly,  that  the  position  of  that 
dock,  if  you  could  get  the  same  accommodation,  and  other  things  equally  bene- 
ficial, that  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  town  ? — Inasmuch  as  it  is  more  imme- 
diately in  the  town. 

351.  Do  you  know,  whether  vessels  sustain  any  injury  ingoing  down  the 
harbour? — I  am  not  aware ;  I  experience  difi&culty  in  inducing  captains  to  go 
with  their  vessels  into  the  harbour. 

352.  Why  so  ? — Because  they  do  not  wish  to  lie  aground. 

353-  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  any  vessels  having  been  injured  by  grounding 
in  the  harbour  from  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  ? — Yes. 

354.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  a  shoal  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  called  a 
cranch  ? — Only  by  report ;  I  do  not  interfere  in  those  things. 

355-  Or  a  mud  bank  ? — I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  turn  my  attention 
to  those  things. 

356.  You  have  spoken  of  timber  being  an  impediment  in  the  docks ;  do  you 
happen  to  know  that  the  Act  requires  that  the  timber  shall  be  removed  in  24 
hours  ? — Forty-eight  hours,  I  believe. 

357.  With  respect  to  steamers,  have  you  any  thing  to  do  with  steamers  ?— 
Not  as  a  proprietor. 

358.  You  can  hardly  speak  with  confidence  as  to  what  is  requisite  or  desirable 
for  them ;  practically  speaking,  you  are  not  interested  in  that  trade  ? — I  am  not 
a  proprietor. 

359.  You  were  asked  with  respect  to  there  having  been  some  individuals  who 
had  thought  of  establishing  a  dock  upon  the  site  where  these  docks  are  now  pro- 
posed ;  you  remember  that  ? — Yes. 

360.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  part  of  that  scheme  that  dock  dues  were 
only  to  be  paid  by  those  who  entered  it  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

361.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  it  is  a  subject  of  complaint  at  Hull  that 
those  have  to  pay  for  the  docks  who  do  not  enter  them? — I  have  frequently 
heard  it  mentioned. 

362.  As  a  subject  of  complaint  since  you  have  been  at  Hull  ? — Yes. 

363.  Those  gentlemen  wno  proposed  this  site  for  a  dock  abandoned  it  ? — Yes, 
it  must  have  been  so. 

364.  Gave  it  up  altogether? — ^Yes,  it  must  have  been  so. 

365.  They  were  very  sanguine  about  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

366.  We  were  told  that  they  were,  and  that  they  had  published  a  prospectus 
recommending  it? — I  never  read  it. 

367.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Holdemess? — Yes. 

368.  Was  he  one  of  the  parties  ? — I  do  not  know. 

369.  But,  however,  you  do  know,  in  point  of  fact,  that  they  abandoned  it  ?  — 
I  believe  so. 

370.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  in  communication  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land  that  the  corporation  have  bought  ? — ^Yes. 

371 .  To  be  purchased  of  Mr.  Raikes  ? — Yes. 

372.  He  was  the  owner  of  it? — Yes. 

373.  Was  the  establishment  of  that  Company  the  first  you  ever  heard  of  this 
6ite  being  taken  for  docks  ? — Yes,  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

374.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  plan  being  adopted  by  the  corporation  and  the 
Dock  Company  of  making  a  harbour  of  the  dock  ? — Never. 

375.  Have  you  at  all  attended  yourself,  since  you  have  lived  at  Hull,  to  the 
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induct  of  the  Dock  Company  with  respect  to  the  harbour  and  cleansing  it  r—     Mr.  John  Tall. 

NotatalL  niJuMig^ 

376*  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  done  it?— I  cannot  speak  to  that  .^   ""*     ^' 

377.  Neither  the  one  way  nor  the  other  ?— No,  I  cannot. 

378.  Suppose  this  eastern  dock  was  made,  and  a  vessel  got  into  it,  and  it 
was  moored  there,  her  insurance  would  be  at  an  end  ? — It  must  be  so  after  a 
certain  number  of  hours. 

379.  Supposing  any  circumstances  should  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  remove 
from  thence  to  go  into  the  other  docks,  and  there  is  no  such  canal  as  you  have 
mentioned,  she  must  go  out  at  her  own  peril  into  the  Humber  to  get  into  the 
other  dock  ? — Yes,  it  must  be  so. 

380.  When  a  vessel  gets  into  a  dock,  is  it  not  usual  for  the  crew  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  economy  would  point  that  out  ? — Sometimes. 

381.  Is  it  not  the  ordinary  practice  ? — I  believe  it  is  the  general  practice. 

38 u.  If  she  was  obliged  to  move  from  thence  and  go  into  another  dock,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  fresh  crew  for  that  purpose  ? — There  would  be 
parties  engaged  for  the  tide. 

383.  That  would  enhance  the  expense?— I  do  not  know  that  the  ship  could 
be  compelled  to  move  there. 

384.  But  if  there  were  any  circumstances  that  compelled  her  to  go,  those 
would  be  the  consequences  ? — Yes,  he  must  effect  a  new  insurance. 

385.  And  get  a  new  crew  or  new  assistance  ? — That  would  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  he  went  there. 

386.  I  think  the  result  of  your  evidence  is,  that  you  think  additional  accom- 
modation is  necessary  ? — From  my  own  experience;  I  suffer  so  much  inconve- 
nience in  the  prosecution  of  my  own  trade,  I  think  so. 

387.  I  understand  you,  the  nearer  it  could  be  obtained  to  the  old  town, 
upon  the  whole,  the  better  it  would  be  ? — ^I  think  so,  decidedly. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Cankrien, 

.  388.  I  think  you  stated  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
Dock  Company  would  be  more  advantageous  to  yourself  and  the  praprietors  in 
your  neighbourhood  than  any  other  that  has  been  suggested  ? — Yes,  than  any 
other  plan  I  have  seen. 

389.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.']  You  spoke  of  some  communications  down 
the  river  side ;  you  do  not  mean  to  represent  that  they  are  private  conlmunica- 
tiions  ? — No ;  the  narrow  staithways  are  public  communications. 

390.  All  the  way  down  the  western  side  of  the  river,  are  there  wharfe  and 
warehouses? — ^Warehouses  and  private  wharfs ;  no  public  wharfe,  except  the 
open  staithways. 

391.  Mr.  Cankrien.']  Is  there  any  public  road  along  the  western  side  of  the 
harbour  ? — No,  not  along  it. 

392.  At  intervals  the  public  have  access  to  it  ? — Yes. 

393.  Between  those  staithways,  what  is  there  ? — Private  wharfs. 

394.  What  is  the  width  of  it?— Sixteen  or  17  feet. 

395.  Is  that  sufficient  for  landing  goods? — I  should  say  decidedly  not. 

396.  Are  there  10  communications  with  the  river  before  you  come  to  the 
soutii  end  ? — Not  so  many,  I  think. 

397.  Tell  me  near  about  how  many  ? — Six  or  seven. 

398.  People  have  a  right  of  going  down  there,  and  communicating  with  the 
river,  have  they  not? — ^Yes. 

399.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  road  that  goes  down  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
those  are  private  wharte  ? — ^Yes. 

400.  But  the  Custom-house  have  a  right  to  go  down  the  whole  of  the  space  ? 
— Yes. 

401.  And  the  Custom-house  officers  ? — Yes. 

402.  Committee.']  Can  a  man  walk  straight  along  by  the  side  of  the  river  on 
that  side  of  it?— No. 

403.  Mr.  Cankrien.']  With  regard  to  the  open  staiths,  what  convenience  do 
they  afford  to  the  public  for  unloading  ships  ? — Very  little,  I  should  say. 

404.  Can  ships  of  a  large  size  get  up  to  them  ? — All  ships  that  pass  along  the 
harbour  can  lie  alongside  them. 

83.  c  3  405.  How 
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Mr.  John  Tall.        405.  How  many  can  lie  alongside  one ? — Not  the  length  of  one ;  the  length* 

'■       of  one  would  more  than  cover  the  whole  length  of  the  staith. 
15  June  1840-         406.  And  the  public  can  derive  very  little  advanti^e  from  them  ? — I  should 
say,  very  little. 

407.  With  regard  to  the  complaints  made  in  the  town,  respecting  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  by  ships  that  do  not  enter  the  docks,  are  you  aware  how  that 
question  is  affected  by  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Company ;  do  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  generally  object  to  the  Company  being  enabled  to  make  another 
dock,  on  that  account ;  do  you  understand  me  ? — No. 

408.  After  the  new  dock  is  made,  will  the  inhabitants  be  subject  to  any  addi- 
tional burthens  more  than  they  are  now  subject  to ;  I  mean  the  merchants  of 
the  town,  who  have  ships  that  do  not  enter  the  docks ;  will  those  parties,  after 
this  dock  is  made,  be  subject  to  any  greater  burthen  than  they  are  now  subject 
to  ?— Not  that  Lam  aware  of. 

409.  You  state  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  plan  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  yourself  and  the  other  merchants  than  any  other  you  have  seen  ? — 
Yes,  inasmuch  as  it  would  take  away  the  large  class  of  ships,  and  give  that 
accommodation  that  the  general  trade  now  wants. 

410.  You  said,  though  a  communication  was  not  immediately  made  with  the 
harbour,  still  it  would  be  more  advantageous  than  any  plan  you  have  seen  ? — 
I  think,  if  the  Dock  Company  were  to  make  timber-ponds  and  slip-ways,  so  as 
to  induce  the  timber  trade  to  incline  to  that  dock,  it  would  give  facilities,  even 
if  there  is  only  one  entrance  from  the  Humber,  but  two  entrances  would  be 
more  desirable  than  one. 

411.  But,  with  one  entrance,  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  port?— 
If  one  entrance  was  made,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  large  vessels  would  go  there, 
and  if  they  went  there,  that  would  give  us  the  room  we  require. 

412.  If  you  had  to  carry  by  lighter  round  the  citadel,  the  expense  would  be 
less  than  the  expense  now  occasioned  ? — Yes,  it  is  decidedly  the  case. 

Examined  by  the  Committee. 

413.  You  wish  there  should  be  a  dock  on  the  east,  in  order  to  have  more 
Boom  in  the  old  harbour  ? — No ;  to  have  more  room  in  the  present  docks. 

414.  Independent  of  the  old  harbour? — Yes. 

415.  Suppose  an  additional  dock  is  constructed  to  the  west,  instead  of  the 
east,  you  will  have  more  room  in  the  present  docks? — I  do  not  know  where  you 
could  get  it. 

416.  If  you  could  put  it  there? — ^AU  we  seek  is  dock-room;  as  a  merchant, 
it  is  indifferent  to  me  where  I  get  it.  < 

417.  We  will  suppose  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  dock  on  the  west 
side  ;  should  you  not  prefer  it  ? — I  should  prefer  it,  if  we  had  a  road  from  the 
other  docks  to  it. 

418.  If  you  convert  the  old  harbour  into  a  dock,  you  must  make  a  passage  to 
the  east? — ^Yes. 

419.  Suppose  we  had  a  dock  constructed  to  the  east,  we  retain  the  old  har- 
bour for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  ? — Yes. 

420.  Suppose  we  had  a  dock  to  the  west,  we  lose  the  old  harbour  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  are  obliged  to  cut  a  passage  to  the  east  ? — 
No,  you  do  not  lose  the  advantage  of  the  old  harbour. 

421.  Suppose  you  convert  the  old  harbour  into  a  dock,  you  must  have  a 
passage  up  tne  river  to  the  east? — Yes. 

422.  So  that  the  construction  of  a  dock  on  the  west  implies  the  necessity  of 
having  a  different  access  to  the  river? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

423.  Have  you  any  shares  in  the  present  dock  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

424.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.}  Have  the  goodness  to  look  at  that,  and  tell 
me  if  you  were  a  subscriber  for  a  piece  of  plate  to  Mr.  Le  March,  for  opposing 
the  charges  of  the  Dock  Company  ? — Yes. 

425.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  Which  charges  are  not  taken  now? — That  was  the 
double  wharfage. 

426.  Was  not  the  result  of  that  subscription  a  trial  at  law,  by  which  the 
charges  were  declared  illegal  ? — Yes. 

427.  And  therefore  the  charges  you  subscribed  that  piece  of  plate  for  are  not 
now  taken  ? — No. 

428.  Commit/ ee J] 
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'    428.  Committee^  You  told  Mr,  Serjeant  Merewether  that  if  there  was  no     Mr.  Jakn  Tall 
fK>mmunication  by  canal  to  the  new  docks,  you  should  be  put  to  more  expense      — — — 
-by  lighterage? — We  should  have  more  lighterage  to  pay  than  out  of  the  present     ^5  J^m  «84*- 
docks. 

429.  If  the  proposed  dock  was  made,  would  not  the  old  dock  be  much  less 
crowded  ? — Yes. 

430.  There  would  be  considerably  less  detention  in  the  old  dock  if  the  new 
dock  was  made? — Yes,  certainly;  I  should  take  advantage  of  that  dock  which 
was  most  likely  to  facilitate  my  trade. 

431.  These  staiths  or  streets  abut  upon  the  old  harbour,  but  they  afford  no 
faciUty  whatever  for  the  unloading  or  reloading  of  vessels  ? — They  allow  some 

*  trifling  accommodation,  but  nothing  essential. 

432.  You  have  seen  the  two  plans  laid  before  the  Committee ;  as  a  merchant, 
which  should  you  give  your  preference  to  ? — Decidedly  to  the  east  dock,  on  the 
score  of  capacity,  and  the  general  convenience  it  could  be  made  hereafter. 

433.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  Dock  Company  ? — Yes. 

434.  Have  you  seen  the  tariffs  of  th^two  plans;  do  you  know  which  would 
be  the  cheapest? — I  do  not  know  that. 

435.  But  as  far  as  convenience  goes,  as  a  merchant  of  the  town,  you  give 
your  preference  to  the  plan  of  the  Company  ? — Yes ;  vessels  would  not  get 
another  entrance  if  the  harbour  was  converted  into  a  dock ;  there  is  a  complaint 
at  present  that  there  is  only  one  entrance  now  to  the  harbour ;  there  is  another 
higher  up. 

436.  Is  the  land  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  dock  by  the 
Company  in  the  town,  is  it  subject  to  the  poor-rates  of  the  town  ?r-A  proportion 
is  not. 

437.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.']  Have  you  seen  the  plan  proposed  on  our 
side  ? — Yes. 

438.  The  entrances  will  be  the  same?— Yes,  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour, and  a  river  entrance  must  be  made  just  the  same  as  now. 

439.  Committee.']  Suppose  the  docks  made  as  proposed  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill ;  you  could  not  communicate  with  the  existing  dock  and  the  new  dock  with- 
out going  into  the  river  ?— With  only  one  entrance  you  could  not. 

440.  Supposing  the  present  river  made  into  a  dock,  should  you  be  able  to 
communicate  with  the  old  dock  at  both  ends  ? — Yes. 

441.  And  then  vessels  could  communicate  from  the  old  dock  to  the  new  dock 
without  going  into  the  Humber? — I  see  no  advantage  in  it;  because  as  the 
harbour-plan  is  laid  down,  you  could  only  communicate  with  the  other  docks 
when  the  tide  is  up.  When  I  speak  of  the  entrances,  I  mean  when  ships  are 
arriving  at  the  port  of  Hull,  there  is  a  great  complaint  that  you  have  only  one 
entrance  to  the  three  docks ;  there  is  a  second,  which  is  up  the  river,  where  ships 
do  not  like  to  go;  you  would  get  an  additional  area,  but  not  an  additional 
entrance. 

(The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sanders  was  called  in ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  HUdyard^ 

as  follows : 

442.  YOU  are  a  general  merchant  and  shipping-agent  at  Hull  ? — ^Yes.  Mr.JosephSandcn* 

443.  And  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  trade  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  ■ 
pretty  well. 

444.  Now,  I  will  not  ask  you  as  to  the  necessity,  in  your  opinion,  of  further 
dock  accommodation ;  we  will  assume  that  as  a  matter  upon  which  the  Com- 
mittee are  satisfied;  assuming  there  is  to  be  further  dock  accommodation 
afforded  to  the  town  of  Hull,  do  you  think  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Dock 
Company  in  this  Bill  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  eligible  that  presents  itself?— 
Yes,  decidedly. 

445.  Will  you  state  some  of  the  circumstances  that,  in  your  judgment,  recom- 
mend this  plan  to  you  ? — ^The  recommendation  of  this  plan  is,  the  very  great 
extent  of  ground,  or  rather  the  sheet  of  water,  that  will  be  the  consequence  of 
it,  and  the  great  advantage  it  will  be  to  the  timber  trade ;  we  shall  get  timber- 
ponds,  and  we  shall  get  very  extensive  wharfs,  which  will  give  very  great 
facility  to  that  description  of  trade  that  wants  it  the  most ;  it  would  leave  this 

83.  c  4  trade, 
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MuJoiepkSmniltrt.  trade,  that  encumbers  our  docks,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  carry  on  the 

'—^      general  trade  of  the  port,  at  liberty  to  come  down  here. 

15  June  1840.  446.  Then  it  is  an  eUgible  situation  for  the  lumber  trade  itself;  and  in  with- 
drawing that  trade  from  the  existing  docks,  it  will  make  those  docks  adequate 
to  the  general  trade  of  the  port? — Decidedly  so. 

447.  In  order  that  they  should  give  that  accommodation,  an  extensive  area  is 
essential? — Yes. 

448.  Therefore,  to  get  this  lai^e  plot  of  unoccupied  ground  on  the  reason- 
able terms  on  which  such  ground  is  to  be  purchased,  is  a  great  desideratum,  in 
your  judgment,  in  a  plan  of  this  sort? — Certainly. 

,  449.  luu  hear  of  the  project  for  converting  the  harbour  into  a  dock ;  do  you 
think  that  a  dock  constructed  out  of  the  existing  harbour  can  afford  those 
facilities  which  you  say  will  result  from  a  dock  constructed  as  we  propose  by 
this  Bill  ? — Decidedly  not. 

450.  State  some  of  the  objections  that  would  apply,  in  your  opinion  as  a 
merchant,  to  a  dock  constructed  out  of  the  existing  harbour? — In  the  first  place^ 
I  apprehend  we  shall  not  get  so  much  dock  room ;  in  the  next  place,  it  is 
already  occupied  in  part  doing  business;  in  the  next  place,  we  want  great 
accommodation  with  respect  to  wharfe  on  both  sides  of  the  docks  ;  and  then  we 
want  them,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  publicly  accessible ;  we  could  only  have  that 
on  one  side  of  the  harbour  dock. 

451.  Which  side  is  that  ? — That  is  on  the  east  side. 

452.  Is  that  the  opposite  side  from  the  town? — Yes,  certainly;  where  the 
greatest  part  of  the  business,  in  all  probability,  would  be  done  in  the  timber- 
-trade. 

453.  Committee!]  You  could  not  get  them  on  that  side  ? — No. 

454.  You  have  the  citadel  on  that  side  ? — ^Yes,  we  have. 

455.  Mr.  IfUdyard^  Have  you  any  further  remark  to  make  upon  that  point  ? 
— I  do  not  see  any  at  present. 

456.  You  know  the  staiths  leading  from  High-street  down  to  the  haven? — 
Very  well. 

457.  Are  all  those  public,  or  are  there  any  private? — They  are  all  private, 
except  the  public  staitnways  on  the  plan. 

458.  How  many  are  there? — I  do  not  know ;  I  can  count  them  ;  I  should 
think,  six  or  seven. 

459.  Those  staiths  terminate,  I  believe,  as  soon  as  ever  they  come  to  the  edge 
of  the  haven  ? — Yes,  they  do  in  general ;  they  are  very  narrow  and  incom^ 
modious. 

460.  Do  they  slant  very  steeply,  any  of  them,  to  the  river  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
that  they  do ;  they  are  au  level. 

461.  Are  they  sufficiently  broad  to  allow  of  vehicles  passing  each  other? — I 
think  them  very  inconvenient ;  only  one  can  pass  at  a  time. 

462.  Would,  in  your  opinion,  the  construction  of  a  dock  upon  that  site  place 
the  public  trade  very  much  at  the  mercy  (using  the  term  not  offensively)  of  the 
owners  of  property  on  that  site  ? — It  certainly  would. 

463.  In  your  opinion,  is  that  very  objectionable? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  when  we 
are  going  to  make  a  dock. 

464.  With  respect  to  the  east,  that  is  to  say,  the  citadel  side,  would  there  be 
room  there  for  extensive  quirai  ?— Certainly  not ;  there  is  much  more  room  on 

—  that  side  than  the  other ;  ana  the  property  all  the  way,  or  most  of  it,  is  in  pos* 
session  of  the  corporation  of  the  town,  and  therefore  it  would  be  comeatable  on 
the  citadel  side;  sheds  might  be  erected  there,  but  not  at  all  adequate. 

465.  What  is  the  breadth  of  the  pr€f)erty  that  is  disposable;  is  it  100  yarda? 
—•No,  not  100  yards. 

466.  Taking  off  the  breadth  of  this  new  dock,  what  breadth  would  remain  ? — 
Very  Httle  indeed,  if  you  widen  the  harbour. 

467.  Very  inadequate? — Quite  so,  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

46S.  Do  you  ijnagine  that  the  effect  of  constructing  it  as  proposed  by  the 
present  Dock  Company  would  be  to  cause  a  material  deterioration  to  the  property 
on  the  harbour  side  ? — I  think  not. 

469.  Do  you  think,  in  the  long  run,  it  would  create  any  deterioration  at  all  r — 
It  is  rather  doubtful;  I  think  it  might  ultimately,  but  it  is  at  some  distance  of 
time,  and  I  Uiink  a  great  distance  of  time. 

470.  When 
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470.  When  you  state  you  conceive  there  is  a  necessity  for  this  dock,  you  con*  Mr.JoiefkSmders. 
template  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  town  ? — I  think  there  will.       — — 

471.  That  increase  taking  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  very  distant,  will      '^  '*""*  ^  ^ 
so  far  counteract  the  effect  of  withdrawing  some  of  the  existing  trade  ? — It  might 

withdraw  some,  but  the  harbour-side  property  would  participate  in  it. 

472.  Would  not  the  same  ar^ment  be  applicable  in  a  greater  degree  to  the 
property  lying  more  west  than  tne  harbour-side  property ;  would  not  the  with- 
drawal of  the  trade  to  the  east  be  still  more  prejudicial  to  the  property  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town  ?— Yes,  a  great  deal  more  so ;  the  harbour-side  proprietors 
will  suffer  much  more  by  a  harbour  to  the  west  than  they  will  to  the  east,  and 
every  proprietor  wished  to  have  it  where  it  is. 

473.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  opposition  to  this  project  but  the  harbour- 
side  proprietors?— No,  I  cannot  say  tnat  I  do. 

474.  Have  you  seen  a  number  of  names  that  signed  this  petition  [handing 
a  paper  to  the  Witness] ;  can  you  say  whether  they  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
water-side  proprietors  or  only  a  portion  of  them  ;  does  that  list  comprise  the 
whole  body  of  harbour-side  proprietors,  or  is  it  only  a  fraction  ? — I  think  them 
nearly  all  harbour-side  proprietors,  some  of  which,  from  conversations  I  have 
had  with  them,  would  be  satisfied  to  have  the  dock  where  it  is  proposed  to  be 
placed,  provided  there  was  a  communication  with  the  river. 

475*  ^y  question  was,  did  they  constitute  the  whole  body  of  harbour-side 
proprietors,  or  are  there  any  who  do  not  appear  here  ? — I  cannot  tell  that ;  I 
see  that  they  are  all  harbour-side  proprietors. 

476.  We  have  had  here  a  plan  launched,  which  Mr.  Ward  called  a  pretty 
plan ;  just  look  at  it  for  a  moment  [it  was  handed  to  the  Witness'] ;  did  I 
understand  you  to  state  that  you  were  not  able  to  say  whether  these  names 
comprised  the  whole  body  of  harbour-side  proprietors? — I  cannot  say ;  I  know 
many  of  them. 

477.  Mr.  Henwood  ? — I  did  not  observe  his  name ;  he  is  a  proprietor. 

478.  His  name  is  not  here? — No. 

479.  You  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  give  an  answer? — 
There  are  many  of  them  I  know. 

480.  Whose  names  do  not  appear  here  ? — ^Yes,  they  do. 

481.  There  are  many  of  the  harbour-side  proprietors ;  but  whether  they  are 
whole  you  do  not  know? — Yes. 

482.  Is  Mr.  Levitt  a  harbour-side  proprietor  ? — Which  Mr.  Levitt  ? 

483.  Mr.  Norrison  Levitt?— Yes,  I  think  he  is. 

484.  I  asked  you  to  look  at  that  plan  ? — Has  that  plan,  or  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  that  plan,  been  exhibited  in  the  town  of  Hull,  to  see  what  support  it  would 
gain  ? — I  believe  not  at  all ;  I  never  saw  it  at  Hull. 

485.  Has  it  ever  been  seen  there ;  I  believe  not ;  I  had  very  great  difficulty 
in  getting  it  from  my  friend. 

486.  How  late  was  that  difficulty  felt? — In  the  last  week. 

487.  Do  you  believe  that  that  would,  as  a  counter  project,  receive  the  support 
and  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the  merchants  of  the  town  of  Hull,  and  those 
interested  in  the  trade? — 1  should  think  not;  it  is  the  timber  trade  which  we 
want  the  accommodation  for,  and  it  does  not  offer  that  accommodation. 

488.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  John  Smith  and  other  persons  opposing  this 
project  did  contemplate  two  or  three  years  back  the  construction  of  a  dock 
upon  this  very  site? — Yes,  I  am. 

489.  Is  that  Mr.  John  Smith  who  is  sitting  by  my  learned  iriend  ? — ^Yes. 

490.  He  is  a  very  influential  opponent  to  this  measure  ? — Yes,  we  often  had 
conversations  upon  the  subject,  and  he  was  fitvourable  to  that  site. 

491.  Do  you  know  that  a  few  years  back  he  was  himself  promoting  a  project 
for  constructing  a  dock  upon  this  very  spot? — I  believe  he  was. 

492.  You  never  saw  a  plan  of  it  ? — Yes,  I  have,  several  times,  I  believe* 

493.  Should  you  be  able  to  recognise  this  plan,  do  you  think  [handing  apian 
to  the  Witness,  produced  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace] ;  is  that,  to  the  best  of  your 
belief,  the  plan  that  was  in  contemplation  ? — I  believe  so ;  it  is  the  very  same. 

494.  Was  it  for  want  of  fiinds  on  the  part  of  the  projectors  of  that  plan,  that 
that  plan  was  carried  no  further? — [Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  answer  the  question  from  your  own  knowledge  ? J^— Mr.  HUdyard.  Do 

83.  D  you 
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Mr.  Josq>h  Sanders,  you  know  tliat  it  was  from  the  want  of  funds  that  the  project  wa$  abandoned  by 

those  who  originally  proposed  it?— I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  so. 

15  June  1840.         495.  Is  not  that  the  universal  impression  in  the  town  of  Hull  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 

496.  Do  you  recollect  the  period  when  this  plan  for  the  Queen's  Dock  was 
brought  forward  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  it  is,  I  believe,  two  years  ago. 

497.  Committee?^  That  is  the  proposed  plan  that  was  abandoned? — Yes. 

498.  Mr.  Reynolds.']  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  the  Queen's  Dock 
project  was  brought  forward  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

499.  Do  you  remember  that  the  Dock  Company  brought  forward  a  similar 
project  about  that  time? — ^To  the  west? 

500.  No,  it  was  not  to  the  west. — You  asked  me  if  the  Company  brought 
forward  a  project  for  a  similar  dock. 

501.  At  the  same  spot? — We  had  great  difficulty  to  get  the  Dock  Company 
to  consent  to  give  us  a  dock  at  all. 

502.  Do  you  remember  when  they  set  on  foot  a  plan  to  make  a  dock  to  the 
east  ? — We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  make  a  dock  to  the  east. 

503.  Was  that  at  the  time  the  Queen's  Dock  was  in  discussion  ? — It  was 
afterwards. 

504.  You  are  not  aware  of  an  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
upon  the  subject  of  withdrawing  that  plan? — Yes,  I  recollect  it.  In  case  the 
Dock  Company  would  come  forward  to  make  a  dock  to  the  east,  then  your  party- 
would  give  up  the  dock  to  the  east ;  but  the  moment  they  came  to  the  east,  you 
bounced  back  to  the  west. 

505.  Did  we  bounce  back  before  they  came  to  the  east,  or  afterwards? — You 
went  back  since  that  time. 

506.  We  gave  up  our  project  upon  their  taking  it  up? — Yes,  I  think  you  did. 

507.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  who  were  the  individuals  connected  with  it, 
besides  common  report  ? — Yes,  yourself  and  Mr.  John  Smith. 

508.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that,  otherwise  than  by  common  report? — • 
Yes;  I  have  talked  to  you  and  Mr.  John  Smith  about  it. 

509.  Did  we  ever  confess  we  were  concerned  in  it? — Mr.  John  Smith  offered 
to  take  1,000  Z.  shares  in  it,  one  or  two  shares.  I  took  him,  and  showed 
him  over  the  land  ;  I  showed  him  the  eligibility  and  the  great  merit  the  land 
possessed.  He  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  he  said  if  the  project  could 
be  got  up  he  would  take  one  or  two  shares. 

510.  Did  you  show  him  any  land  of  your  own  at  the  same  time? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  did. 

511.  Have  you  any  there? — Yes. 

512.  Suppose  it  is  necessary,  in  consequence  of  this  dock,  to  create  a  new 
town  and  a  new  market-place,  where  would  your  land  be  ? — Just  where  it  is ;  I 
could  not  move  it 

513.  Would  it  be  the  new  market-place  ? — No. 

514.  Would  it  be  a  convenient  site  for  it? — The  convenient  site  would  be 
Dry-pool  Church. 

5 1 5.  How  far  would  your  property  be  from  it  ? — Ten  minutes'  walk. 

516.  How  far  would  your  property  be  from  the  new  dock? — A  similar 
distance* 

517.  In  what  direction  ? — The  north. 

518.  You  would  form  an  angle  of  the  square,  ten  minutes  to  the  market,  and 
ten  minutes  to  the  dock  ? — Yes,  it  might ;  but  my  property  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Heddon  road ;  I  wi§h  to  be  understood  distinctly,  it  would  be  entirely  cut 
off,  the  Heddon  road  on  one  side,  and  Prospect-place  on  the  other. 

519.  Committee.']  Is  it  built  upon  ? — Partly  built  upon. 

520.  Mr.  Reynolds.]  My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  a  question  about  Mr. 
Henwood  ;  is  Mr.  Henwood  a  dock  proprietor  ? — Yes. 

521.  Is  he  acting,  at  this  moment,  as  deputy  chairman  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Parker? — Yes;  and  I  think  he  is  a  very  proper  man. 

522.  And  not  a  very  likely  man  to  subscribe  against  his  own  project?— I 
do  not  know  that ;  I  know  that  he  has  never  been  favourable  to  a  dock  being 
made  in  the  harbour  where  his  property  is ;  I  have  had  many  conversations 
with  him,  and  know  very  well  what  his  mind  is.     I  should  like  to  say  a  word 

about 
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about  my  property;  my  property  I  will  offer  to  Mr.  John  Smith  and  yourself,  Mr. Joseph  Samkn. 

at  a  fair  valuation,  after  I  have  given  my  evidence,  before  I  got  out  of  the       

room ;  and  Mr.  Tadman,  whose  honour  has  never  been  doubted,  shall  value  for  us.      is  J"°6  ^^40« 

523.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  although  Mr.  Henwood  has  not 
subscribed,  he  has  furnished  us  with  documents  to  help  us  ? — I  know  nothing 
about  that. 

524.  Now  who  is  Mr.  Levitt ;  is  he  the  son  of  the  late  clerk  of  the  Dock 
Company  ? — There  are  several  Mr.  Levitts. 

525.  Was  Mr.  Levitt  the  clerk  of  the  Company  ? — A  question  was  asked  me 
if  Mr.  Norrison  Levitt  occupied  property  on  the  Hull  side ;  I  know  he  does. 

526.  Is  he  the  son  of  the  late  clerk  to  the  Company? — ^Yes,  he  is.  . 

527.  Your  principal  reason  for  objecting  to  the  plan  before  you  is,  that  it  will 
not  afford  free  access  to  the  public,  sufficient  wharfage,  and  as  great  accommo- 
dation, in  point  of  area,  as  the  other  ? — I  think  it  will  not. 

528.  If  it  should,  upon  inquiry,  turn  out  it  will  afford  more  accessible  surlace 
than  the  other,  and  a  greater  extent  of  wharfage  by  800  or  1,000  yards  than  the 
other,  and  free  access  by  ways  public  to  the  river,  would  this  difficulty  that 
existed  in  your  mind,  as  to  its  eligibility,  be  removed  ? — No. 

529.  What  are  your  objections  to  it  ? — I  am  satisfied  it  would  cost  the  Dock 
Company  double  as  much. 

530.  I  am  suggesting  to  you,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  very  reverse  of 
what  you  suppose ;  will  it  remove  all  your  objections  ? — Yes,  if  you  can  give 
all  the  accommodation  in  the  harbour  we  can  get  on  the  east,  and  you  can  make 
a  cheaper  dock,  then  you  make  the  Dock  Company  converts  to  it. 

531.  You  would  be  a  convert  too  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  I  should. 

533.  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  new  dock  will  not  be  advantageous 
unless  there  is  a  communication  with  the  harbour  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
general  feeling  of  the  town. 

533-  Unless  there  is  a  commanication  between  the  dock  and  the  harbour,  it 
will  be  very  inconvenient  ?— Very  inconvenient,  indeed. 

534.  Committee.]  In  respect  to  those  staiths,  is  it  proposed  that  the  Company 
shall  throw  open  those  staiths,  and  make  a  communication  all  the  way ;  would 
not  that  benefit  the  public? — They  cannot  do  that  without  pulling  down  the 
whole  front  of  the  warehouses  and  dress  them  back. 

535.  Could  not  they  throw  the  building  out  ? — Then  we  should  narrow  the 
space  of  the  river. 

536.  Did  you  not  say  that  that  would  not  give  you  tliat  accommodation  for 
the  timber  you  want? — It  would  not;  and  1  do  not  think  the  engineer  can 
^ow  that  it  would. 

537.  What  do  you  apprehend  to  be  the  breadth  of  those  small  staiths? — 
They  would  admit  of  a  small  cart. 

538.  Could  a  cart  turn  round  ? — At  one  end  of  it ;  but  they  must  get  upon 
the  open  quay  before  they  can  do  it. 

539.  It  would  not  admit  of  a  large  waggon  turning  round  ? — They  are  very 
inconvenient  indeed. 

540.  Is  not  the  principal  business  done  in  sufferance  goods  done  through  thei 
means  of  these  staiths  ? — I  think  it  is ;  I  have  had  no  reason  to  complain. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  London  Gazette  of  the  16th  of  November  1838,  containing  the 
notice  for  a  Bill  to  make  the  Queen's  Dock,  was  put  in. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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MartiSj  16*  die  Junii^  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHELU  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


James  ^aflr^,  Esq.,  was  called  in;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard^  as follovs : 

J.  IFatta-yEsq.         SAh  I  BELIEVE  you  are  the  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers? — 

! Yes,  I  am ;  but  I  was  just  about  sending  round  to  request  you  not  to  put  that  ques* 

i6  JttAe  1840*     tion  to  me. 

542.  I  believe  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  you  have,  as  an  engineer,  been 
engaged  in  works  of  this  description  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

543.  With  harbours  and  docks,  as  well  as  railways  ? — Very  much  more  with 
harbours  and  docks  than  with  railways. 

544*  You  have,  I  believe,  also  been  connected  with  various  works  in  the  port 
of  London  ?  —Yes,  I  have. 

545.  You  are  consulting  engineer  to  the  Dock  Company  at  HuU  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

546.  How  long  have  you  been  their  consulting  engineer  ? — Since  previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  Junction  Dock,  about  16  years  now. 

547.  Was  the  Junction  Dock  executed  under  your  superintendence?— Yes,  it 
was. 

548.  Were  you,  in  September  1839,  applied  to  by  the  Hull  Dock  Company,  to 
furnish  a  plan  for  making  a  dock  on  the  east  side  of  the  citadel  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

549.  Was  that  dock  to  have  a  comn^^unication  with  the  Humber  ? — ^Yes. 

550.  I  believe  you  also  considered  the  practicability  and  possibility  of  getting  a 
communication  between  that  dock  and  the  harbour,  or  old  dock,  by  means  of  a 
canal  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

551.  That  plan,  of  course,  when  completed,  was  submitted  to  the  Dock  Com- 
pany ? — ^Yes,  it  was. 

552.  Did  it  receive  their  approbation? — Yes. 

553.  When  did  the  Dock  Company  signify  thieir  approval  of  your  plan?— I 
think,  in  October  1830. 

554.  Were  you,  in  consequence,  directed  by  the  Dock  Company  to  make  the 
necessaiy  plans  for  depositing,  and  the  estimates,  with  a  view  to  an  application  to 
Parliament  ? — ^Yes. 

555.  Did  you  at  the  time  you  made  the  survey  examine  the  nature  of  the  ground 
by  borings  ? — ^Yes. 

556.  I  suppose,  previously,  you  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  having  been  so  long  connected  with  the  town  of  Hull  f — Yes,  I  had. 

557.  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  the  timber  trade  forms  a  very  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  trade  of  Hull  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

558.  Taking  into  consideration  the  extent  and  importance  of  that  trade,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  the  accommodation  for  the  timber  trade  in  the  existing  docks, 
do  jou  consider  that  the  proposed  site  is  a  site  wi^  adapted  for  the  construction 
<if  a  dock  ?^— I  think  it  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  a  dock,  particularly  for 
such  articles  as  the  learned  counsel  has  referred  to,  for  Baltic  produce,  and  all  other 
Imlky  goods. 

559.  You  are  the  engineer  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway?— Yes. 

560.  You  have  probably  a  good  opinion  of  the  prospects  of  the  town  of  Hull,  as 
regards  that  work  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  it. 

561.  Do  you  consider  it  of  great  importance,  taking  into  consideration  the  pre- 
sent state  and  prospects  of  the  trade  of  the  town,  to  have  a  large  additional  area 
<rf  water  accommodation  for  docks  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

562.  Is  that  secured  by  adopting  this  site  ? — Yes. 

563.  Tell  the  Conmiittee  what  is  the  area  of  the  proposed  dock  ? — Fourteen 
acres. 

564.  Is  it  j^N:^sed  that  the  whole  dock  should  be  of  an  uniform  depth,  or  is 
it  4liilEid6d4nto  two  areas  of  different  depths  ? — ^It  is  divided  into  two  areas  of  dif- 
ferent .depths. 

565.  What  would  be  the  area  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  dock  ? — ^Nine  acres. 

566.  What  would  be  the  depth  of  those  nine  acres  at  high- water. — ^Twenty- 
three  feet  at  spring  tides,  and  17  feet  at  neap  tides,  there  being  a  difference  of  six 
feet  between  tiie  high-water  at  spring  tides  and  neap  tides. 

567.  Of 
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567.  Of  course,  it  wUl  not  be  what  is  called  a  tidal  dock  ? — No. 

568.  Committee  J]  Is  that  supposing  that  the  level  of  the  dock  is  the  same  as 
at  the  outside  ? — Yes. 

569.  It  will  not  be  so  low  as  that  ?— No ;  but  those  are  the  best  data  to  go  by, 
from  the  tide  in  the  river. 

570.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  As  the  vessels  pass  in  and  out  rapidly,  they  may  reduce  the 
water  in  the  dock  ? — Yes ;  but  I  have  given  the  minimum  depth  of  water  at  neap 
tides. 

571.  You  say  the  area  of  the  deepest  portion  will  be  nine  acres,  and  the  area  of 
the  remainder  will  be  five  acres  ? — ^Yes. 

572.  What  will  be  the  depth  of  that  five  acres  at  spring  tides  and  neap  tides  ? — 
Twenty  feet  at  spring  tides,  and  14  feet  at  neap  tides. 

573.  Will  the  deepest  part  of  the  dock  be  on  the  western  side  of  the  dock,  or 
on  the  eastern  ? — On  the  eastern  side,  nearest  to  the  communication  with  the 
Humber. 

574.  I  believe  it  is  in  contemplation,  though  no  part  of  this  project,  that  exten- 
sive timber  ponds  should  be  formed  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

575.  And  if  this  Bill  were  to  pass  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is,  and  the  timber 
ponds  were  to  be  constructed,  would  they  be  constructed  on  the  eastern  side  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  best  place  f3r  them. 

576.  80  that  the  timber  vessels,  which  draw  the  greatest  depth  of  water,  will 
have  access  to  that  part  of  the  dock  nearest  to  the  timber  ponds  ? — ^Yes. 

577.  Mr.  Seijeant  ifaretcr^/ier.]  It  is  so,  is  it,  Mr.  Walker?— Yes;  the  east 
eoun^  vessels  draw  the  most  water ;  but  the  reason  of  its  being  that  depth  is» 
that  the  heavy  ships  may  occupy  that  part  of  the  dock^  and  communicate  with  the 
Humber. 

578.  Mr.  HUdyard.']  Besides  this  area,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  dock,  do. 
you  propose  to  have  an  entrance  basin  ? — Yes. 

579.  That  entrance  basin  is  represented  in  the  pkn  with  the  word  ^  Basin'' 
i^Kmit? — Yes. 

580.  What  is  to  be  the  area  of  the  basin  ? — Upwards  of  four  acres. 

581.  What  will  be  the  depth  of  the  water  in  that  basin,  at  high-water,  duriag 
the  spring  tides  ? — Twenty-five  feet. 

582.  Subtracting  the  six  fiset ;  19  feet  at  neap  tides  ?— Yee. 

583.  Do  you  consider  it  important  that  a  dock  intended  for  the  purposes  that 
this  port  is  chiefly  applied  to,  should  have  extemive  quayage  ? — Yes,  I  do, 

584.  You  have  allotted  considerable  room  for  quayage  i|iyour  plan? — Yes,  I 
hava 

585.  State  to  the  Conunittee  what  is  the  quayage  it  is  proposed  this  dock  should 
have  ? — ^The  total  length  of  quayage  round  the  dock  is  3,640  feet. 

586.  Committee.^  That  is  the  length  ?— Yes. 

587.  Does  t^iat  include  the  basin  ? — No,  the  dock  only. 

588.  Nor  the  ponds! — No ;  of  which  1,980  feet  will  be  opposite  the  deep  part 
of  the  dock,  and  1,660  feet  will  be  opposite  the  less  deep  part  of  the  dock. 

589.  Mr.  HildywdJ]  I  imagine  that  quayage  will  not  be  of  uniform  depth  ? — 
No. 

590.  Tell  us  the  extreme  depth,  and  to  what  extent  that  depth  will  prevail  ? — 
The  extreme  depth  is  190  feet,  the  smallest  d^th  is  76. 

591.  How  many  lineal  feet  will  have  the  depth  of  190  feet  for  quays? — One 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

592.  That  is  the  portion  of  the  quayage  that  will  be  opposite  the  deep  water, 
is  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is  all. 

593.  What  is  the  least  breadth  of  quayage  that  will  exist? — Seventy-five  feet. 

594.  How  many  lineal  feet  will  have  75  feet  of  quayage  ? — Nine  hundred  and 
ten. 

595.  Then  there  are  two  intermediate  portions,  one  of  100  feet  in  depth,  and 
the  other  of  130  ?— Yes. 

596.  How  many  superficial  feet  of  quayage  do  all  those  figures  give  you  ? — Five 
hundred  and  four  thousand  four  bundled  and  fifty  superficial  feet»  about  11^  acres 
4of  surface. 

597.  What  would  be  the  quayage  of  the  basin  ? — About  1,550  feet. 

598.  Lineal  feet? — Yes,  lineal  feet 

83.  D  3  599.  Cammiltcc.'] 


J.  Walker,  Esq. 
16  June  1840.' 
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J.  WalktTy  E«q.         599-  Committee.']  What  depth  is  it  ? — The  depth  is  very  various ;  the  depth  is 

very  considerable ;  I  wUl  give  it  to  you  in  one  moment ;  it  will  average  about  300 

1 6  June  1840.      feet  of  depth. 

600.  Mr.  Hildyard.^  Did  you  state  what  would  be  the  area  of  the  piers  exclu- 
sive of  the  roads  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

601.  State  to  the  Committee  the  area  of  the  piers  exclusive  of  the  roads? — 
The  piers  or  quays  round  the  basin ;  the  area  is  about  10  acres  round  the  basin,  or 
437,750  feet. 

602.  The  whole  of  that,  I  believe,  will  be  constructed  upon  the  fore  shore,  and 
not  any  encroachment  on  the  existing  land  ? — ^There  is  no  part  of  it  but  what  is 
on  the  fore  shore. 

603.  Committee.^  By  the  area  of  the  piers,  you  mean  the  quays  ? — ^Yes,  the 
quays. 

604.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  quay  room  round  the  dock  itself,  exclusive  of 
the  basin  ? — ^Eleven  acres  and  a  half. 

605.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  Therefore  you  have  a  quayage  to  the  extent  of  21  acres, 
including  that  round  the  basin  and  that  round  the  dock  ? — ^Yes. 

606.  Taking  your  vessels  to  be  vessels  of  from  200  to  300  tons  burden,  how 
many  sail  of  vessels  will  the  proposed  dock  accommodate  ? — One  hundred  and 
forty. 

607.  How  many  vessels  have  you  allowed  to  an  acre  ? — Ten. 

608.  Does  that  also  make  allowance  for  room  for  passing  one  another  ? — Yes, 
it  does  ;  it  is  the  principle  I  have  always  gone  upon  in  the  port  of  Hull. 

609.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  size  of  the  first-class  steam- vessels  that  fre- 
quent the  port  of  Hull  ? — Yes. 

610.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  with  respect  to  them  as  to  the  accommo- 
dation  this  dock  will  aflford?— Yes;  I  think  the  dock,  supposing  it  occupied  by 
steamers  of  the  larger  class,  will  contain  35  only. 

611.  How  many  does  that  allow  per  acre  ? — About  two  and  a  half  per  acre. 

612.  Leaving  space  for  passing  one  another  ?— Yes. 

613.  How  many  would  the  basin  accommodate  of  the  same  class  of  first-rate 
steamers  ? — Ten. 

614.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  dock  and  basin  filled  with  steamers  would 
contain  45  of  the  first-class  steamers?—- Yes;  and  of  ships  from  200  to  300  tons 
140,  and  35,  making  175. 

615.  Mr.  ^r^e^xit  Mereweiher.']  In  saying  that  your  dock  will  contain  140  ves- 
sels, what  is  the  35  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  42 ;  the  learned  counsel  did  not  ask 
me  the  number  of  ships  that  the  basin  would  contain;  it  is  182  in  the.  dock 
and  basin,  or  45  steamers  in  the  dock  and  basin. 

616.  Committee.']  Are  there  any  gates  to  the  basin  ? — Not  outside. 

617.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  wata:  at  low- water  in  the  ba»n? — Very  little 
water. 

618.  So  that  the  steamers  lie  aground  there  at  low-water  ? — Yes  ;  which  is  not 
oonvenient. 

619.  Is  there  much  mud  there? — ^Yes,  a  superabundance. 

62a  If  I  understand  you  right,  you  have  not  made  allowance  for  the  140  ves- 
sels of  from  200  to  300  tons,  and  45  steamers  together  ?— No ;  I  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  mean  to  say  that  42  ships  of  that  size  are  ever  to  be  in  the  basin  at  a  time; 
but  if  they  were  there,  there  is  no  room  for  steamers ;  that  gives  the  Committee,  and 
I  presume  that  is  the  object  of  the  learned  counsel,  an  idea  of  the  area  of  the  differ- 
ent works.  I  wish  to  explain  one  other  point,  as  it  is  put  to  me  by  a  Member  of 
the  Conunittee ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  tidal  basin,  which,  as  the  honourable 
Member  asked  me  that  question,  I  said  was  nearly  dry  at  low- water,  is  the  best 
place  for  large  steamers  to  lie ;  they  are  much  better  in  a  dock. 

621.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  large  steamers  at  Hull? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  am  the  best  authority  for  that;  1  should  say  from  1,000  to  1,200  tons;  there 
are  some  gentlemen  here  who  can  state  that. 

622.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  That  is  the  tonnage  of  the  largest  class,  engine-room  and 
paddle-boxes  included,  measuring  them  as  steam-ships. 

623.  Gwamittee.^  Which  may  we  take;  the  1,000  or  1,200? — You  may  take 
1,200. 

624.  What  is  the  breadth  across  the  paddle-boxes  ? — Fifty-four  feet ;  I  hold  in 
my  hand  the  dimensions  of  one  of  the  large  steamers  of  the  port  of  Hull,  if  the 
Coiomittee  wish  it. 

625.  If 
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625.  If  you  please,  what  is  the  tiame  of  it  ? — The  **  Tiger  f  her  extreme  length     j.  tt^aihr,  E«n. 
is  188  feet,  the  extreme  width  54  feet,  including  paddle-boxes,  the  depth  18  ' 
feet.                                                                                                                                         16  Jant  1840. 

626.  What  is  meant  by  the  depth  ? — ^That  is,  not  drawing  water,  but  from  the 
deck  to  the  hold,  the  draught  when  laden  with  coals,  13  feet.  The  "  Victoria'* 
is  another  very  large  one,  nearly  as  large  as  the  "  Tiger." 

627.  Where  does  the  "  Tiger"  trade  to?— To  Hamburgh. 

628.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  "  Tiger  ?"— The  tonnage  of  the  "Tiger," 
which  is  taken  here  for  duty,  exclusive  of  the  engine-room,  is  630. 

629.  What  will  the  engine-room  add  to  it? — From  200  to  300  hundred  tons. 

630.  Do  you  know  the  power  of  her  engines  ? — ^Three  hundred  horses  ;  this  ves- 
sel was  measured  in  1838 ;  steam-packets  have  grown  a  little  since  that,  and  I 
presume  they  have  in  the  port  of  Hull.  I  wish  merely  to  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  supposing  a  vessel  to  be  200  feet  in  length,  taking  it  in  round  num- 
bers, and  60  feet  beam,  including  paddles,  a  parallelogram  of  that  size  is  1,200 
superficial  feet,  which  is  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  acre ;  I  have  taken  two  and 
a  half  only  per  acre  ;  I  think  that  is  the  better  way  to  give  to  the  Committee  a 
general  idea  of  the  space. 

631 .  Mr.  Hildyard.]  What  is  the  proposed  width  of  the  entrance  to  the  basin  ? 
— One  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

632.  Do  the  piers  of  the  basin  incline  inwards  ? — Yes,  they  do  a  little. 

633.  With  what  object  is  that  ?  —To  throw  the  entrance  out  of  the  stream  tides. 

634.  I  suppose  there  are  general  principles  upon  which  the  entrances  to  basins 
are  constructed ;  is  this  constructed  with  a  view  to  figicilitate  the  entrance  into  the 
basin? — ^The  entrance  of  ships  into  the  basin. 

635.  What  is  to  be  the  length  of  the  communication  lock  ? — The  length  is  210 
feet,  and  the  width  60  feet. 

636.  Is  that  width  adapted  to  the  first -class  vessels  ? — Yes,  it  is ;  speaking  from 
recollection,  I  think  that  the  largest  steam-vessel  that  has  yet  been  built  is  six 
feet  above  this ;  66  feet  the  "  British  Queen;"  but  I  apprehend  that  in  the  port  of 
Hull  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  take  that  very  extreme  case. 

637.  Do  you  know  the  burden  of  the  "  British  Queen  ?"— I  think  she  is  upwards 
of  2,000  tons. 

638.  Commiltee.]  This  60  feet  would  admit  any  steamer  that  plies  to  Scotland  ? 
— ^Yes ;  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

639.  Is  there  a  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  steam-boats  ? — Yes,  there  is ; 
but  I  think  it  may  be  doubtftil  whether  the  width  will  be  increased ;  I  think  more 
likely  no  than  yes. 

640.  Does  that  tendency  not  to  increase  the  width,  apply  to  American  steamers, 
or  to  steamers  plying  between  England  and  the  continent  ? — To  both ;  but  I 
should  say,  principally  to  those  between  America  and  this  country. 

641 .  Is  it  found  to  be  attended  with  economy,  in  the  working  of  the  steamers 
to  increase  the  size  ? — Yes. 

642.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  Economy  would  require  that  the  size  of  the  vessel  should 
be  adapted  to  the  traflSc  the  vessel  is  to  carry  on  ? — Yes ;  but  when  the  question 
is  put  in  the  abstract,  T  answer  it  in  that  way. 

643.  Committee.']  Was  the  length  you  gave  of  the  "  Tiger,"  the  extreme  length 
over  all  ? — ^Yes,  the  extreme  length  over  all. 

644.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  Now,  with  respect  to  the  communication  between  the 
western  or  upper  portion  of  the  dock  and  the  old  harbour,  what  is  the  proposed 
width  of  that  communication  ? — ^Thirty-six  feet  the  lock. 

645.  Is  there  what  is  called  a  lie-by,  or  recess,  to  enable  vessels  to  pass  ?— Yes, 
there  is. 

646.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.]  That  is  the  lock  nearest  the  Hull  River  ? — 

Yes. 

647.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  That  is  the  width  of  the  whole  channel,  except  the  lie-by? 
—Yes. 

648.  Committee.']  What  is  the  breadth  of  the  recess?— Where  the  recess  is^  it 
is  about  80  feet. 

649.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  What  do  you  say  the  entrance  lock  from  the  river  HuU  is 
to  be  ? — One  hundred  and  twenty  feet  the  chamber  of  the  lock,  as  it  is  called. 

650.  Committee.]  What  is  the  whole  length  of  the  channel,  including  the 
lock  ? — Two  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

83.  D  4  651.  Mr. 
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J  ^^/^^  Egq         651.  Mr.  Hildyard.^  That  is  the  whole  length  of  the  channel  ? — The  length  of 

' L_  '    the  narrow  part,  including  the  lie-by. 

iC  June  1840.  652.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.']  Give  us  the  whole  length  from  the  dock  to  the 
river  ? — I  will  give  you  now,  as  Mr.  Seijeant  Mereweflier  wishes  it,  the  whole 
length  from  the  dock  to  the  river ;  from  the  river  to  the  dock  is  nearly  300  yards. 

653.  Committee.']  What  is  the  depth  of  the  canal  ? — I  think  I  gave  you  that 
before,  but  I  will  give  it  again ;  the  conmiunication  is  intended  to  l^  of  the  same 
depth  as  the  least  deep  part  of  the  dock  ;  20  feet  at  spring  tides^  and  14  feet  at 
neap  tides. 

654.  Mr.  ffildyard.]  Of  what  material  do  you  propose  to  construct  the  dock  and 
lock  walls  ? — ^The  dock  and  lock  walls  are  proposed  to  be  constructed  chiefly  of 
brick,  faced  with  stone,  and  resting  upon  a  piled  foundation. 

655.  Does  your  facing  of  stone  conunence  after  the  walls  get  above  the  water  at 
neap  tides  ? — Yes,  below  that. 

656.  That  would  be  the  governing  point,  I  suppose  ;  were  the  Junction  Dock 
walls  built  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

657.  Have  they  answered  fully  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  they  have. 

658.  Has  there  been  any  settlement  or  failure  that  you  have  been  made  acquainted 
with,  as  consulting  engineer  of  the  Company  ? — None  at  all. 

659.  Of  what  material  will  the  wharfing  of  the  basin  walls  be  constructed  ? — Of 
timber. 

660.  With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  walls  next  the  river  bank,  how  will 
they  be  formed  ? — ^After  making  the  return,  the  back  part  is  intended  to  be  formed 
of  sloped  stone,  sloping  towards  the  river. 

661.  Committee.]  What  is  the  wharfing  ? — ^The  sides  of  the  basin  are  to  have 
a  wooden  wall,  not  a  brick  wall. 

66'2.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Now  I  will  ask  you  as  to  your  estimates  ;  what  is  your 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  constructing  the  whole  of  the  works  to  which  you 
have  been  examined,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  land  or  the 
compensation,  but  the  expense  of  construction  ? — ^Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds. 

663.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  of  that  estimate  applies  to  the  communication 
between  the  dock  and  the  old  harbour,  the  canal  ? — Eifty  thousand  pounds. 

664.  That,  I  think  you  stated,  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  land^ 
and  the  compensation  that  may  have  to  be  given  for  the  premises  that  will  be 
injured  or  taken  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

665.  I  imagine  it  forms  no  part  of  your  duty  as  an  engineer  to  estimate  the  pre* 
mises,  the  value  of  the  land,  or  the  compensation  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

666.  What  has  been  returned  to  you  as  the  estimate  under  that  head  ? — 
Sixty  thousand  pounds,  the  cost  for  the  land  and  the  compensation. 

667.  Assuming  that  last  item  to  be  a  correct  one,  it  will  make  the  whole  cost 
of  this  undertaking  300,000/.  ?— Yes,  it  does. 

668.  That  sum  does  not  embrace  the  cost  which  would  result  from  constructing 
the  timber  pond  of  which  you  spoke  ? — It  would,  if  contingencies  were  not  added 
to  the  sum  I  have  estimated  the  different  works  at. 

669.  It  would  if  contingencies  were  not  added  to  the  sum  you  have  estimated  ? — 
Yes. 

670.  Is  it  not  your  universal  practice  to  add  a  sum  for  contingencies  ?— It  is 
mine  in  giving  estimates  to  public  companies. 

671.  Does  not  the  cost  of  eonstructing  those  works  very  often  exceed  the  esti- 
mate, inclusive  of  the  contingencies  ? — ^Very  often,  but  not  always. 

672.  What  per*centage  have  you  allowed  for  contingencies  ? — ^Ten  per  cent. ; 
the  contingencies  amount  to  21,818/. 

673.  Committee.]  That  would  be  about  the  expense  of  constructing  the  timber 
pond  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

674.  Mr.  HUdyard.]  Do  you  add  the  contingencies  with  a  view  to  cover  the 
expense  of  the  timber  pond,  or  upon  the  principle  that  an  outlay  of  this  sort  ought 
to  be  protected  by  a  per-centage  of  that  sort  ? — 1  added  it  upon  tlie  second  prin- 
ciple that  the  learned  counsel  has  referred  to. 

675.  Did  you  think  it  right,  in  order  to  secure  yourself  against  unforeseen 
•   occurrences,  that  a  per-centage  shotild  be  added  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

676.  Committee.]  The  whole  amount,  including  the  pond,  without  the  contin- 
gencies, is  300,000/.  ?— Yes. 

677.  You 
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677,  You  have  added  10  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  sum,  to  give  a  complete  j.  lVidk$r,  Esq. 
Mtimate  r — I  have  not  done  that. 

678.  But  that  vrould  be  your  complete  estimate  ;  300,000/.,  plus  10  per  cent.  ?  16  June  1840. 
—Yes. 

67Q.  Mr.SerjesintMeretoether.]  I  understand  that  the  21,818/.  is  included  in 
the  300,000/.  ?— Yes. 

680.  That  is  leaving  the  pond  out  ? — Yes. 

68  !•  If  the  pond  were  made,  it  would  cost  about  21,000/.  ? — Yes. 

682.  Commiiiee.'\  Taking  the  whole  amount  of  the  works  and  10  per  cent,  that 
is  about  330,000/.  ?— Yes. 

683.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.'\  If  I  did  not  give  contingency,  you  say  you 
could  build  the  timber  pond  within  that ;  but  if  I  take  the  contingencies  as  I 
usually  do,  I  have  no  sum  for  that  pond  ? — That  is  right. 

684.  Committee.]  Was  the,  21,818/.  the  contingencies  on  the  whole  work, 
including  the  pond  ? — No,  only  on  the  dock  and  the  canal. 

685.  Cannot  you  give  us  the  whole  amount,  including  the  timber  pond  and  the 
^r-centage  ? — It  is  better  to  take  it  in  round  numbers  at  330,000/. 

686.  That  includes  the  whole  of  the  work  ? — Yes. 

687.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewetfier.]  Does  that  include  the  land  for  the  pond  ? — 
Yes,  it  does. 

688.  Mr.  Reynolds.']  That  includes  every  expense  ? — Yes. 

689.  Mr.  Hildt/ard.]  It  includes  it,  because  that  land  is  included  in  the  60,000/. 
teturned  to  you  as  the  sum  necessary  for  purchasing  the  land  you  have  put  into 
your  book  of  reference  ? — ^Yes. 

6go.  That  land  being  in  the  book  of  reference,  the  Company  get  the  power  to 
eonstruct  it  ? — Yes,  just  so. 

Mr.  Hildt/ard  stated,  he  took  for  granted  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether 
would  cross-examine  the  Witness  as  to  the  merits  of  his  own  plan ;  and  if 
he  did  so,  he  (Mr.  Hildyard)  could  re-examine  upon  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated,  he  should  not  cross-examine  Mr.  Walker 
upon  any  thing  upon  which  he  had  not  been  examined  in  chief. 

The  plan  produced  by  the  Petitioners  against  the  Bill  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Witness. 

691.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Are  you  aware  that  certain  persons  in  the  town  of  Hull  ' 
have  a  project  of  converting  the  harbour  into  a  dock,  in  lieu  of  any  othnr  ;    have 

you  heard  that  there  are  persons  having  that  project  ? — Yes,  I  have  got  the  plan 
now  before  me. 

692.  When  did  you  first  see  that  plan  ? — I  think  the  first  or  second  day  of  the 
meeting  of  this  Committee  I  saw  it  in  the  Committee-room»  not  before. 

693.  Had  you  previous  to  the  seeing  of  that  plan  heard  there  were  certain 
gentlemen  who  had  such  a  project?* — Yes;  I  recollect  in  1836  having  had  a 
report  given  to  me,  stated  to  be  the  report  of  a  gentleman  at  Hull,  in  which  a  plan 
of  that  kind  was  recommended* 

694.  In  consequence  of  having  heard  that,  have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
practicability  of  converting  the  harbour  into  a  dock  ? — I  did  at  the  time,  without 
any  plan  as  to  the  general  principle  of  it. 

695.  Mr.  Serjeant  Mereweth^.]  Was  it  a  report  of  1836  you  had,  or  was 
it  handed  to  you  in  1836  ? — ^The  report  was  in  1835 ;  it  was  handed  to  me  in  1836. 

696.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  In  consequence  of  that,  you  had  attended  to  the  matter? 
— Yes. 

697.  Do  you  think  that  the  harbour  can  be  converted  into  a  dock  so  as  to  fur- 
nish a  more  desirable  dock  than  that  the  particulars  of  which  you  have  been  detail- 
ing to  the  Committee  ? — No,  I  do  not« 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether. 

698.  Your  calculation  is  300,000  /.  ?— Yes. 

699.  But  in  that  was  included  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies  amounting  to 
21,818/.?— Yes. 

700.  That  reduces  the  estimate  for  your  works  to  278,182/.  ?— Yes ;  no  doubt 
you  are  correct. 

701.  That  is  the  calculation  you  made  for  your  works? — Yes. 

702.  Then,  including  the  land  and  the  contingencies,  I  understand  your  full 
amount  will  be  300,000  /.  ?— Yes. 

83.  E  703.  Then 
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'  j;  fTd/itirr,  Esq.         7^3*  Th®^^  7^^  do  not  make  any  provision  for  a  debt  of  50,000  /.  being  paid 

I 1_       out  of  the  300,000  /.? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  provisions  for  debts  at  all;  i 

16  Jnne  1840.     estimated  the  works. 

704.  You  think  the  work  will  cost  300,000  /.  ? — Yes,  and  the  contingencies. 
.    705.  The  timber  pond  is  to  be  added  to  that  ? — Yes ;  if  the  timber  pond  is 
added,  it  will  cause  an  addition  of  21,000  /. 

706.  Are  you  aware  of  the  declaration  that  has  been  deposited  by  the  solicitor 
of  the  Duck  Company,  calculating  upon  a  fund  that  amounts  only  to  20,000  /.  ? 
—No. 

707.  You  do  not  know  that? — No,  I  never  saw  it. 

708.  Just  look  at  that? — [handing  a  paper  to  the  Witness^ — I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  so. 

[Upon  the  inspection  ofthepapery  it  appeared  to  be  at/early  revenue  0^20,000  /.J 

709.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  whether  the  sloping  stone-work  you  men- 
tioned as  your  basin,  is  to  apply  to  three  sides  or  only  one  that  fronts  the 
harbour  ? — It  is  to  apply  only  to  the  part  of  the  returns  that  approach  the  high- 
water  at  the  back  of  the  basin  walls.  If  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I  will  pass 
a  sketch  to  the  Chairman  that  will  explain  It. 

[A  Sketch  toas  handed  in.] 

710.  I  underslood  you  to  say  in  your  original  examination  your  basin  is  to 
extend  altogether  in  front  of  the  fore  shore  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

711.  The  10  acres  you  include  in  that  basin  are  altogether  on  the  fore  shore  % 
—Yes. 

'    712.  And  within  high-water  mark? — Yes,  nearly. 

713.  You  have  stated  a  sloping  stone-bank  by  which  you  intend  to  protect  the 
basin  ;  is  that  applicable  only  to  the  side  next  the  Humber  or  to  the  other  sides  ? 
— It  is  applicable  to  a  part  of  both  the  east  and  west  side,  but  to  a  part  only ; 
116  yards  on  the  west  side,  and  100  yards  on  the  east  side. 

714.  I  presiune  that  that  is  the  part  which  is  next  the  Humber? — It  is  part  of 
the  space  between  high- water  and  low- water,  fronting  the  Humber  on  the  return. 

,  715.  Of  course  the  return  will  be  that  which  is  nearest  the  deep  water  of  the 
Humber  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  it  is  that  which  is  nearest  the  shallow  water  of  the 
Humber. 

716.  Nearest  the  shore  ? — ^Yes,  nearest  the  shore. 

717.  The  wall  fronting  the  Humber  is  to  be  of  stone  ? — Yes,  it  is;  this  dcetch 
fehows  what  is  to  be  brick,  what  is  to  be  timber,  and  what  is  to  be  stone  [explain^ 
ing  it  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether]  ;  a  part  of  the  return  from  low- water  up  to 
the  bank  of  the  Humber,  both  on  the  east  and  west  side,  is  partly  to  be  feced 
with  stone ;  the  whole  of  the  other  part,  down  to  low-water  next  the  Humber, 
returning  all  round  the  basin,  is  to  be  of  timber  wharfing. 

718.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  your  reason  for  adopting  the  timber  next 
the  tide  ? — The  greatest  reason  was  economy. 

719.  Is  there  any  other? — I  should  say  expedition  also. 

720.  Expedition  in  the  execution?— Yes;  but  my  strongest  motive  was 
economy. 

721.  I  perceive  in  that  part  of  the  basin  next  to  the  river,  the  entrance  to  the 
basin  recedes  a  little  from  the  line  of  the  two  angles  ? — ^Yes. 

722.  Will  you  tell  me  the  reason  for  that  ? — ^The  reason  of  it  is  to  keep  th© 
vessel  entering  the  basin  out  of  the  stream  or  strong  tide. 

723.  The  tide  is  very  strong  there,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

724. 1  see  your  entrance  has  an  inclination  to  the  westward  ? — Yes,  it  has. 
725.  Is  that  with  a  view  to  the  strength  of  the  tide?— That  is  to  enable  a  vessel 
to  enter  when  she  is  under  the  impulse  of  the  tide. 
736.  A  flowing  tide  ? — Yes,  a  flowing  tide  chiefly. 

727.  Committee.']  How  will  that  facilitate  it?— When  a  vessel  is  coming  up 
intending  to  enter  the  dock,  she  swings ;  in  place  of  being  broadside,  she  slides  in 
obliquely. 

728.  With  the  influence  of  the  tide  on  her  stem  ?— Yes ;  in  place  of  exposing 
her  broadside  to  the  tide,  the  action  of  the  tide  strikes  her  obliquely,  and  she  goes 
in  rather  as  a  vessel  that  is  sailing  against  the  wind. 

..  729.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.]  Your  object  is  fo  give  her  When  entering  the 

basin  a  slanting  position  with  hef  head  towards  the  tide?— With  her  head 

downwards. 

730.  In 
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'    730.  In  the  direction  that  the  tide  is  coming? — No,  not  in  the  direction  that    j  jfTgi^gy  e,-, 
the  tide  is  coming,  but  rather  the  reverse  ;  her  head  looks  down  the  tide ;  the      *  ^ 

flood  tide  goes  from  east  to  west,  the  vessel  looks  to  the  eastward;  her  head      16  June  j 84a 
looks  to  the  eastward. 

731.  The  tide  coming  that  way,  your  inclination  is  so,  that  if  a  vessel  is  coming 
in  in  this  direction,  instead  of  having  her  broadside  exposed  to  the  tide,  you  cant 
her  head  round  this  way? — Yes,  she  cants  herself;  there  is  no  preventing  it. 

732.  Now  let  me  just  ask  you,  whether  when  you  have  calculated  upon  10 
vessels  to  the  acre,  are  you  aware  whether  the  Humber  Dock  was  calculated  at 
seven  by  Mr.  Bennie  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  it. 

7.33-  Will  you  tell  me  the  whole  length  of  the  projection  of  your  basin  from  the 
high-water  mark  ? — About  200  yards. 

734.  That  is  entirely  a  new  projection  made  by  you  into  the  river  from  the 
high-water  mark  ?. — Yes ;  it  occupies  the  whole  space  between  high  and  low- 
water  mark. 

735-  Can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  projects  beyond  low-water  mark? — About  20 
to  30  yards  at  the  extreme  point ;  it  is  20  yards,  not  exceeding  20  yards,  at  any 
point. 

736.  You  know  the  river  well  ? — I  know  that  part  near  Hull  pretty  well. 

737.  Do  you  know  where  your  railway  terminates? — ^Yes,  I  know  it  very  welL 

738.  There  is  a  projection  in  the  shore  there ;  the  shore  is  more  to  the  south- 
ward than  it  is  lower  down,  opposite  Jackson-street,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Hum- 
ber bank  ?— Yes,  there  is  a  small  projection  at  Jackson's  Quay. 

739.  From  that  to  the  eastward,  there  is  no  projection  that  comes  out  so  far  as 
the  one  you  are  now  proposing  ? — I  should  think  that  the  basin  of  the  present 
ilumber  Dock  comes  out  nearly  as  far. 

740.  Just  have  the  goodness  to  measure  it  ? — I  know  it ;  the  plan  which  is 
before  the  Committee  will  show  the  whole  thing  better  than  any  explanation  of 
mine  can  give  it. 

741 .  Does  not  that  basin  which  you  have  alluded  to  as  extending  so  far,  extend 
much  further  than  any  part  of  the  old  line  of  the  fore  shore  did? — Yes. 

742.  It  extends  beyond  low- water  mark  ? — Yes,  the  basin  now  extends  below 
low- water ;  at  the  time  the  basin  was  made,  I  believe  it  did  not  extend  beyond  it ; 
but  the  projection  having  increased  the  velocity  of  it,  the  low- water  comes  up  to 
the  piers. 

743.  At  the  time  it  was  made,  you  think  that  the  low- water  did  not  come  so 
near  to  it  ? — No,  the  low- water  is  now  within  the  piers ;  but  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
jection into  the  river,  1  cannot  give  sp  intelligible  an  account  of  it  as  the  sketch  I 
hold  in  my  hand. 

744.  CommiiteeS]  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  projection  of  that  basin  is  likel;^ 
to  deepen  the  water  ? — ^Yes,  in  the  front  of  it,  but  not  at  the  back  of  it ;  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it,  because  I  know  that  the  old  sections  of  the  river  show  the  projection 
not  to  be  below  low-water,  and  now  the  low-water  comes  within  the  piers  ;  and  I 
think  that  the  natural  effect  of  a  projection  will  be  to  increase  the  velocity. 

745.  Mr.  Serjeant  Alerewether.]  Just  do  me  the  favoiu*  to  look  at  that  plan, 
which  is  1774  [handing  a  plan  to  the  Witness]  ? — What  am  I  to  tell  you  about  it  ? 

746.  I  want  to  know  from  that  whether  you  cannot  inform  me  that  the  pier  of 
tliat  basin  was  not  originally  placed  below  low- water  mark  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell  from 
that  plan. 

747.  Do  you  see  the  line  of  the  old  fore  shore  upon  that  plan  ? — No,  I  do  not ; 
I  see  the  line  of  high-water  on  the  Humber  bank,  but  nothing  of  the  fore  shore  ;  I 
cannot  discover  it. 

748.  Refreshing  your  recollection  about  a  spot  which  you  know  ftiU  well,  where 
the  railway  comes,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  whether  you  think  upon  reflection 
that  the  basin  does  not  extend,  and  did  not  extend  when  it  was  made,  beyond  the 
low- water  mark  ?  —I  really  have  told  you  all  I  know  of  it,  that  I  believe  it  did  not. 

749.  Did  you  know  Hull  at  the  time  the  Humber  basin  was  built  r — No,  I  did 
not. 

750.  Your  impression  is,  that  originally  it  was  not  built  out  below  low-water  ?— 
I  did  not  say  that. 

751.  I  thought  you  did? — No,  I  did  not  say  below  low- water  mark,  but  not 
beyond  it ;  I  have  given  you  the  general  knowledge  I  have,  but  I  must  be  excused, 
upon  referring  to  old  plans,  giving  more  than  a  general  impression ;  I  tell  you  th^ 
fact,  and  I  suppose  the  fact  1  have  given  is  a  fact  in  your  favour ;  I  volunteer  th^ 

83.  B  2  fiatct. 
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J  Walker  E»q      ^*''  ^**  ^*  *^^  *^®  *^^  Humber  Dock  basin  was  made,  so  for  as  I  can  refer  to  old 
'  plans»  it  did  not  project  below  the  line  of  low-water. 

i«  June  1840.  752.  Committee.]  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  it  r — No. 

753.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.]  You  did  not  know  the  spot  before  the  Humber 
Dock  was  built  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

754.  You  now  state  you  are  consulting  engineer  to  the  Dock  Company ;  ha» 
there  not  been  an  alteration  made  very  recently  in  the  front  of  that  basin  towards 
the  river? — Yes ;  it  is  making  now. 

755.  And  I  believe  it  consists  in  throwing  forward  the  eastern  pier,  which  lies 
diagonally  upon  the  plan,  and  carrying  it  out  square  ? — Yes. 

756.  That  is  the  effect  of  it?— Yes. 

757.  It  is  marked  upon  yoiu*  plan  ? — Y'es. 

758.  Those  dotted  lines  mark  it  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

759.  Do  you  know  whether  that  has  had  any  effect  in  increasing  the  accumula- 
tion of  mud  there  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

760.  You  have  not  observed  it  ? — No. 

761.  Can  you  tell  me  when  that  alteration  began  ? — I  cannot  say  correctly  ;  I 
think  it  is  about  three  months  since. 

762.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Humber?— I  have  said  already,  I  know 
the  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull. 

763.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  river  ? — Yes. 

764.  Your  attention  was  called  to  it  in  relation  to  the  railway  ? — Yes. 

765.  In  which  you  are  a  considerable  sharer  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

766.  Which  is  it?— The  Hull  and  Selby  Railway. 

767.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Humber,  do  you  think  it  probable  that  the 
mud  has  increased  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  basin  within  the  last 
three  months  ? — In  what  part  ? 

768.  To  the  eastward  of  the  construction? — I  do  not  know  the  fact,  but  I  am 
quite  ready  to  say  that  any  projection  into  the  Humber  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a 
settlement  of  mud  on  both  sides  of  it. 

,    769.  From  long  experience  of  the  Humber,  you  know  that  to  be  the  case  ? — It  is 
the  experience  of  common  sense. 

770.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  in  degree ;  does  not  the  Humber  do  it  in  a  de- 
gree that  is  unusual  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  muddy  river,  more  so  than  most  rivers, 

771.  More  so  than  the  Thames? — Yes. 

772.  With  regard  to  the  Thames,  there  is  a  point  we  can  ascertain  easily ;  in 
consequence  of  the  projection  of  the  buildings  at  the  back  of  this  next  to  the  river, 
is  there  not  a  very  considerable  accumulation  of  mud  between  the  dam  which  haa 
been  made  for  the  erection  of  it  and  Hungerford  Stairs?— I  expected  there  would 
have  been,  and  I  so  reported  to  the  Board  of  Works,  previous  to  the  works  begin- 
ning. The  work  was  done  under  my  directions,  and  the  line  fixed  by  me ;  but  as 
regards  the  result,  it  appears  I  have  been  mistaken  ;  that  the  tendency  has  been 
what  the  learned  counsel  states,  but  the  action  of  the  steam-packets  upon  the  shore 
has  been  such  that  the  mud  is  quite  as  low  as  it  was  before. 

773.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  mud  has  not  collected  from  Westminster 
Bridge  to  Whitehall  Stairs  ? — In  some  places  it  has,  and  in  some  not ;  and  I  must 
go  here  from  the  authority  of  others,  in  some  degree.  The  part  where  I  thought  it 
would  accumulate  most  was  opposite  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  house;  and  the  Duke 
told  me  himself,  in  the  last  two  months  the  mud  had  not  been  so  low  for  10  years 
opposite  to  his  wall  as  it  is  now. 

774.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  it  has  not  increased  three  or  four  feet 
just  by  Whitehall  Stairs  ? — Sometimes  it  is  higher  and  sometimes  lower  there ; 
but  I  think  I  could  shorten  the  examination  of  the  counsel,  by  saying  that  my 
proposed  projection  into  the  river  Humber  will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  mud 
to  silt  up  on  both  sides  of  it. 

775.  Which  side  the  most,  the  eastern  or  the  western  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
exactly  to  say  that,  but  on  both  sides. 

776.  In  what  direction  on  the  western  side  do  you  expect  the  accumulation  will 
be;  directly  at  the  back  of  the  pier,  or  extend  further  ?— I  think  the  tendency 
will  be  from  the  back  of  the  pier  upwards. 

.777.  How  far  do  you  calculate  upon  the  probability  of  its  extending?— I  have 
made  no  calculation  of  it ;  it  would  tend  to  accumulate  until  the  current  of  the 
old  harbour  prevents  it. 

778.  Committee.'] 
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778.  Committee.']  Do  you  know  whether  the  Board  of  Ordnance  iBanctions  thii    j.  Walker,  ^Em. 
erection  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  may  say  so ;  there  has  been  no  regular  sanction  given      ■ 

by  the  Board  of  Ordnance—  16  June  1840. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Ordnanee 
did  sanction  this  projection. 

— I  beg  to  say,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  communication  with  the  officers  of  the 
BoMtl  of  Ordnance  upon  this  subject,  and  I  never  heard  any  objection  made  to 
this  projection. 

779.  Do  you  toudi  the  citadel  ground  at  all? — Yes,  we  must  touch  it. 

780.  Whereabouts  is  that  ? — In  that  narrow  communication  between  the  dock 
and  the  river  Hull. 

781.  There  you  touch  it? — Yes. 

782.  For  what  purpose  is  it;  for  the  canal  only  ? — It  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  width  of  road  between  tibe  communication  and  the  moat. 

783.  Between  the  shallower  part  of  your  dock  and  the  citadel,  there  is  a  small 
4Bpaee ;  how  do  you  propose  to  occupy  that  ? — ^There  is  the  road  behind,  and  the 
quay  is  in  the  front. 

784.  Are  there  any  sheds  ? — I  have  not  calculated  upon  any. 

785.  Or  upon  the  part  on  the  east  side  next  to  the  citadel  ? — No. 

786.  Can  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  cubic  yards  of  excavation  for  your  dock 
basin ;  shall  you  excavate  at  all  for  your  basin  ? — Yes. 

787.  Just  tell  me  the  amount  of  cubic  yards? — Will  the  learned  counsel  excuse 
me  saying,  if  he  is  going  into  the  detail,  whether  he  would  not  take  it  from  me  in 
the  form  in  which  I  have  it  ? 

788.  By  all  means? — I  understood  you  to  ask  me  the  number  of  cuJhc  yards  of 
excavation  for  the  dock;  my  answer  to  that  is  622,452  yards. 

789-  That  is  the  dock  of  14  acres? — Yes. 

790.  Now  tell  me  what  is  the  excavation  for  the  basin? — For  the  basin  and 
the  communication  to  the  dock,  fr^om  the  Humber  to  the  dock,  the  quantity  for 
the  basin,  113,505  yards. 

791.  The  cut? — For  the  communication  and  lock,  64,020 yards. 

792.  Now  give  me  it  from  the  dock  to  the  river  ?~From  the  dock  to  the  river 
is  the  basin. 

793.  To  the  river  Hull  ?— I  have  given  you  that,  64,020  yards. 

794.  1  thought  you  had  only  given  me  in  the  first  instance  the  dock  ;  then  I 
Qisked  for  it  fit)m  the  Humber  to  the  dock,  including  the  basin  ? — No,  you  asked 
me  for  the  basin. 

795.  Then  I  asked  you  for  the  communication  between  the  basin  and  the  dock? 
■ — Now  I  give  you  that,  which  is  in  fact  the  lock,  38,160  yards. 

796.  And  the  last  one  you  gave  was  from  the  dock  to  the  river  Hull? — Yes> 
64,020  yards. 

797.  What  do  you  calculate  that  excavation  at  per  cubic  yard  ? — One  shilling. 

798.  You  say  that  it  is  to  be  chiefly  masonry  a  good  part  of  your  work,  and 
bricks ;  have  you  taken  the  whole  of  the  excavation  at  1  s. } — The  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  excavation. 

799.  What  other  part  of  it  have  you  taken  at  any  other  price  ? — ^Tliere  is  some 
fwr  the  entrance  basin  taken  lower, 

800.  How  much?— Sixpence. 

80 1.  Is  the  1  A-.  for  the  dock  only? — No,  for  all  excavation  done  by  the  hand; 
that  done  at  6  d.  is  done  by  the  dredging-machine,  and  carried  out  into  the  river. 

802.  All  above  that  is  1  s.  ? — Yes. 

803.  You  have  stated  that  part  of  the  dock  is  to  be  constructed  of  masonry;  tell 
me  how  much  per  cubic  yard  you  have  estimated  it  at  ? — I  have  not  taken  it  per 
cubic  yard,  but  per  lineal  foot;  the  lineal  foot  is  16/.  10*.  for  the  lower  part,  and 
15  /.  for  the  upper  part 

804.  That  is  including  the  stone?— Yes, 

805.  Now  tell  me  how  much  a  rod  you  calculate  your  brickwork  ?— Nine  pounds 
per  rod,  the  reduced  rod  of  brickwork. 

806.  Now  tell  me ;  the  foundation  you  say  is  to  be  piled  ?— Yes. 

807.  You  build  immediately  upon  them  ?— Yes ;  we  ram  some  concrete  between 
the  piles,  and  then  build  upon  them  exactly  as  has  been  done  at  the  Junction 

^^[  £  3  808,  ShaU 
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^.WqfktTy  E«q.        8o8,  Shall  you  have  any  occasion  to  make  any  coffer-dam  ?— Not  for  any  of  the 

~— purposes  stat^  as  regards  the  proposed  dock ;  the  cofTer-dam  will  be  wanted 

1^  Jtt«e  1840*      between  the  proposed  works  and  the  river  Hull. 

809.  What  will  be  the  dimensions  of  it  ? — Do  you  mean  in  running  feet  in 
len/fth?  ^ 

810.  Yes;  and  then  tell  me  the  number  of  square  feet  they  contain ?— Three 
hundred  lineal  feet ;  that  is  between  the  entrance  basin  and  the  lock  adjoining  the 
Humber. 

811.  When  you  build  your  piers  for  economy  with  wood,  tell  me  how  much  a 
foot  run  you  calculate  at  ? — Ten  guineas. 

812.  With  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  Humber  to  deposit  in  the  basin  ? — 
Yes. 

813.  What  provision  have  you  made  for  scouring  it? — The  provision  made  f(* 
scouring  it  is  by  the  discharge  of  water  from  the  dock ;  that  is  the  only  way ;  but  the 
effectual  way  of  keeping  the  basin  clear,  is  by  dredging  it. 

814.  That  you  contemplate? — I  know  of  no  better  way;  that  would  be  for 
supporting  the  depth  of  the  basin  upwards,  and  not  making  it. 

815.  Your  scour  would  be  more  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  than  the  sides?— 
Yes,  the  scour  through  the  dock  would  be. 

816.  And  to  provide  for  keeping  it  at  that  depth,  you  propose  to  resort  to 
dredging  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  most  effectual. 

817.  Is  that  done  in  the  Humber  Dock  ? — Yes. 

818.  Is  that  found  effectual  to  keep  that  dock  clear  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

819.  You  have  told  me  the  cost  of  the  excavation  ;  where  do  you  propose  to 
4ake  the  earth  ? — ^The  g^at  mass  of  the  earth  will  be  taken  to  raise  the  quays  round 
at  the  back  of  the  quay  walls. 

820.  Will  you  use  the  whole  of  it  ?— Yes,  round  the  dock  itself. 

821.  You  have  stated  that  60,000/.  was  the  price  given  to  you  for  the  land,  and 
that  that  includes  land  for  all  the  works  and  the  timber  pond  ;  does  it  include  any 
more  ? — It  includes  all  the  land  to  be  purchased  under  the  powers  of  the  Act ;  but 
I  am  being  examined  as  to  what  has  been  done  by  others. 

822.  You  can  tell  me  the  acreage  } — I  can  tell  nothing  of  it. 

823.  Do  you  not  know  how  many  acres  it  is  ? — I  can  tell  it  by  measuring. 

824.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  acres  are  included  in  the  60,000/.  ? — 1  can  make 
a  calculation  of  it ;  I  do  not  know. 

825.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Hildyard  that  it  is  54  acres ;  do  you  know  whether 
that  includes  the  fore  shore  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that ;  I  should  think  not. 

82().  Your  quantity  includes  the  fore  shore? — Yes ;  the  quantity  I  have  givea 
you  includes  the  fore  shore,  and  not  fore  shore. 

827.  It  includes  10  acres  of  the  fore  shore  ? — Yes. 

828.  I  presume  it  includes  all  the  rest  and  the  canal  communication? — Yes,  it 
does  ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  54  acres  include  that. 

829.  How  do  you  propose  building  the  wharfs  on  the  sides  of  the  dock  ? — By 
contract. 

830.  In  what  manner  are  they  to  be  constructed  ;  in  brickwork  ? — I  think  I 
have  answered  that  question  twice  already. 

83 1  •  I  do  not  recollect  it ;  excuse  the  infirmity  of  my  memory  ;  is  it  to  be 
brickwork  faced  with  stone  ? — ^Yes. 

832.  What  is  the  size  of  the  proposed  timber  pond? — The  quantity  I  have 
referred  to  in  my  estimate  is,  I  believe,  eight  acres. 

833.  Is  that  represented  on  this  plan  ? — Yes,  in  dotted  lines,  but  the  quantity 
may  be  double  that ;  I  think  it  extremely  desirable  to  have  the  power  to  make  it 
double  that. 

834.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  cost  of  that  lock  will  be  communicating  with 
the  river  Hull  ?— Yes ;  the  basin  and  lock  fit)m  the  Humber  together  are  92,000/. 

835.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Hull  ? — ^Thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds,  exclusive  of  pumping  during  the  execution  of  the  work,  and 
of  two  bridges,  and  of  raising  the  road  to  the  bridges  ;  all  those  items  would 
amount  to  about  17,600/.  for  the  lock  and  bridges. 

836.  You  gave  me  the  cost  of  the  basin  and  the  communication  with  the  dock 
together  ;  can  you  conveniently  separate  those  two  for  me  ? — Yes  ;  the  lock, 
including  the  bridge  and  coffer-dam  and  pumping  water,  very  nearly  40,000/. 

837.  Now,  just  tell  me  whether  the  15/.  which  you  told  me  was  the  cost 
of  the  dock  walls,  does  that  include  the  pile  foundation  ? — Yes. 

838.  You 
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8^38.  You  told  me  you  had  made  some  boringi  ;  just  tell  whereabout  they  Were ;     J.  WM^,  S84« 
-  "was  it  on  one  occasion  or  mcwe  ?— Only  on  one  occacdon  ;  at  the  time  I  was  about      — — — 
forming  the  estimate  fdr  the  work.  16  Jmie^  1641X1 

839.  Just  tell  me  where  you  made  them  ? — I  can  hardly  describe  them ;  but  if 
the  counsel  will  let  me  show  him  this  plan 

840.  Just  mark  them  upon  this  plan  [handing  a  plan  to  the  Witness]  ;  were  they 
taken  under  your  superintendence  ? — By  my  assistants. 

841 .  Just  tell  me  the  general  nature  of  them  ? — The  surface  for  four  or  five  feet 
is  clay,  under  a  coating  of  vegetable  matter,  and  then  you  come  to  silt. 

842.  At  the  bottom  of  the  borinffs  ? — Yes. 

843.  How  low  did  they  go  down  f— All  below  the  bottom  of  the  proposed  works- 
^     844.  Just  tell  me  the  number  of  feet  ?-  -From  ten  to  twelve  yards. 

845.  Can  you  tell  me  the  distance  by  the  road  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
'  new  basin  r — No. 

846.  Have  you  never  thought  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  have  thought  of  it,  but  never 
'  measured  it. 

847.  The  communication  is  material  for  the  railway,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

848.  Can  you  tell  me  ? — Yes ;  you  can  have  it  measured  in  a  moment. 

849.  What  is  the  distance  by  the  nearest  road  from  the  railway  to  the  basin? — 
I  will  measure  it. 

850.  It  was  a  point  with  the  railway  to  get  to  the  Humber  Dock  ? — Yes,  that 
was  a  point  with  me. 

85  !•  You  thought  that  an  immediate  access  to  the  dock  would  be  desirable  ? — 
Yes. 

852.  From  the  Humber  Dock,  what  would  be  the  course  you  would  take  from 
your  railway  station  to  this  other  dock  ? — The  course  would  be,  first  travelling 
northward,  along  the  road  by  the  side  of  the  Humber  Dock  ;  then  to  cross  the 
bridge  between  the  HumberDock  and  the  Junction  Dock ;  then  to  cross  the  bridge 
which  is  over  the  river  Hull. 

853.  Then  to  go  along  by  the  side  of  the  Junction  Dock  and  Hie  old  dock,  and 
so  to  the  North-bridge  ?~No ;  I  suppose  the  general  thoroughfare  would  be  through 
the  tovm. 

854.  To  the  North-bridge?— Yes. 

855.  And  then  down  Great  Union-street,  and  so  towards  the  dock  ? — Yes. 

856.  Are  there  three  bridges  to  cross  ? — No ;  two,  I  think. 

857.  The  one  between  the  Humber  and  the  Junction  Dock,  another  over  the 
.entrance  to  the  old  dock,  and  then  another? — Yes,  there  are  three. 

858.  Are  those  bridges  all  drawbridges? — Yes,  draw  or  turning  bridges. 

859.  Moveable  bridges  ? — Yes. 

860.  Have  the  kindness  to  tell  me ;  in  executing  these  works,  we  are  told  that 
they  are  to  be  done  by  degrees ;  which  work  do  you  propose  commencing  with  ? — 
I  vwis  not  aware  of  any  thing  about  degrees. 

861.  It  has  been  suggested  so,  and  it  is  probable,  is  it  not  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

862.  You  do  not  mean  to  execute  it  altogether  ? — Yes,  I  hope  to  do  so. 

863.  What  work  should  you  begin  with  ? — ^The  excavation  of  the  dock,  and  then 
iJong  with  that  forming  the  wooden  piling  for  wharfing  round  the  basin ;  then  the 
coffer-dam  at  the  proposed  dock,  and  then  the  dock  and  the  coffer-dam  {  if  it  be 

.  executed  next  the  river  Hull,  all  those  works  might  be  going  on  at  the  same  time, 

864.  You  say  the  coffer-dam  next  the  Hull,  if  it  is  executed ;  do  you  know  whe- 
ther it  is  the  intention  to  execute  it  or  not  ?— I  do  not  know  that  it  is ;  I  hope  it  is. 

865.  You  look  upon  that  as  a  very  material  part  of  the  work  ? — ^I  think  the  work 
is  much  more  complete  with  it. 

866.  What  is  the  advantage  of  that  particular  part  of  the  communication  ? — The 
conmiunication  would  be  advantageous  for  the  passage  of  ships  from  the  old  dock 
to  the  new  dock,  and  more  particularly  from  the  river  Hull  or  present  harbour  into 
the  new  dock. 

867.  I  believe  your  works  would  end  upon  the  side  of  the  river  ? — Which  river  ? 

868.  The  river  Hull?— Yes. 

869.  When  the  tide  was  out  you  could  not  cross  into  the  old  dock? — No,  surely 
not. 

870.  Whatever  communication  you  kept  up  between  the  old  dock  and  the  new 
dock  could  only  be  at  high-water  ? — Yes. 

83,  E4  871.  That 
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J*  WaUer^  Esq.         87 1.  That  will  be  at  the  time  that  vessels  were  entering  into  the  old  dock? — 

Yes,  just  so ;  all  operations  at  HuU,  the  passage  of  ships  in  or  out  of  the  dock  be- 

]6  J«M  1840.      tween  the  river  and  the  dock,  must  be  near  the  time  of  high-water. 

872. 1  am  told,  measuring  round  the  road  the  distance  would  be  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  ndlroad  station  to  the  centre  of  the  basin  of  the  great  dock  ? — I  find  from 
measurement  that  the  distance  from  the  railway  station  to  the  nearest  point  of  the 
dock  is  2,000  yards,  and  that  the  distance  to  the  middle  of  the  entrance  btsin  is 
about  a  mile  and  ahalf. 

873.  Is  the  citadel  in  a  very  good  state  of  repair  at  present ;  is  it  kept  up  ? — ^I 
am  a  civil  engineer,  not  a  military  engineer. 

874.  Can  you  give  me  no  civil  account  of  it  at  all  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
works  are  old,  but  all  apparently  in  a  good  state  of  repair ;  but  I  was  never  in  it  to 
examine  it  minutely. 

875.  And  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  dep6t  for  soldiers  ? — I  am  not  the  best  authority 
.  .                      for  that. 

876.  There  is  a  magazine  there  ? — ^Yes,  a  magazine  and  the  citadel ;  the  maga- 
zine is  very  near  the  junction  of  the  Humber  and  the  Hull. 

877.  Was  the  year  1836  the  first  period  you  heard  of  this  project  of  turning  the 
river  into  a  harbour? — As  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  it  was  in  1835  or  1836;  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  I  may  not  have  heard  the  report  in  conversation,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  it ;  that  is  the  first  time  it  came  before  me  at  all  professionally. 

878.  The  plan  you  saw  was  not  like  this  plan  ?— I  saw  no  plan  at  all;  I  saw  a 
very  learned  report  written  by  a  learned  gentleman,  but  I  saw  no  plan. 

879.  Is  that  the  report  of  which  you  are  speaking  [handing  a  pamphlet  to  the 
Witness]  ? — ^This  printed  statement  and  the  written  report  I  hold  in  my  hand  begin 

the  same,  and  I  presume  they  are  the  same  throughout ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  seeing 
it  in  print  before. 

880.  You  have  it  in  manuscript? — Yes. 

881.  Was  it  from  the  chairman  of  the  Dock  Company  you  received  it?— Yes. 

882.  Having  had  your  attention  thus  drawn  to  it  in  1836,  and  my  learned  friend 
having  asked  you  which  is  preferable  of  the  two  plans,  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
me  your  objection  to  that  plan  of  turning  the  river  into  a  dock  ? — I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  report  I  wrote  at  the  time  in  reply  to  that  report. 

883.  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  your  stating  it ;  have  you  any  observa- 
tion to  make  with  respect  to  the  plan  suggested  in  1836,  for  turning  the  river  Hull 
into  a  dock? — 

Mr.  Hildyard  inquired  whether  that  was  the  plan  that  was  proposed  to 
be  substituted  for  the  plan  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated  that  he  did  not  produce  it  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Hildyard  objected  to  the  plan  of  1836  being  inquired  into  before 
the  Committee,  unless  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  intended  to  set  it  up  in 
opposition  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill ;  that  if  the 
plan  was  the  same  in  its  material  features,  he  should  not  object  to  it. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Walker  would  probably  apply  the  infor- 
mation he  had  obtained  to  the  plan  now  proposed  by  the  Petitioners. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated  that  the  Committee  were  not  to  consider 
whether  they  wt>uld  adopt  the  plan  put  forward  by  the  Petitioners  against 
the  Bill,  but  whether  it  was  expedient  to  lay  out  this  large  sum  in  the  con- 
struction of  docks  to  the  east  of  Hull,  when  there  was  this  more  feasible  plan. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee  stated  that  it  was  recited  in  the  preamble 
that  it  was  expedient  to  make  a  railway  to  the  east,  and  it  was  material, 
therefore,  for  the  Committee  to  consider  whether  a  dock  could  be  made 
more  economically,  and  more  usefully  to  the  west. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated,  he  had  very  little  wish  upon  the  subject 
himself,  but  was  willing  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  reply. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  was  directed  to  put  such  questions  to  Mr. 
Walker  as  would  draw  out, his  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  plan  of  con- 
verting the  river  into  a  dock. 

884.  Mr. 
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S84.  Mr.  Sei^esxit  Merewether.']  You  say  that  in  1836  your  attention  was  drawn     J.  fValker^E9ti. 
to  the  plan  of  converting  the  Hull  river  into  a  dock  ? — Yes.  r 

885.  You  say  your  attention  was  dravra  to  this  plan  in  1836,  and  you  had  the      *^  ^^^  »840. 
plan  delivered  to  you  the  other  day  ? — ^Yes. 

886.  What  objection  have  you  to  that  plan  put  into  your  hand  the  other  day  ? 
—That  question  is  so  very  general,  it  vrtll  almost  require  me  to  make  a  report  or 
speech  in  reply  to  it.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  now  to  the  proposers  of  the 
plan  for  the  river  Hull,  that  there  is  now  a  plan  put  into  my  hands  which  is  prac- 
ticable ;  that  the  one  of  1835  or  1836  was  not  practicable.  I  am  quite  ready  to  say 
also,  that  Mr.  Rendel  has  done  as  much  to  this  plan  as  it  is  possible  to  do  to  it ; 
at  the  same  time,  there  appear  to  me  to  be  objections  which  operate  against  any 
plan  of  converting  the  old  harbour  into  a  dock,  which  I  have  never  been  able  in 
any  way  to  get  over.  I  must,  if  you  please,  refer  to  the  plan  itself  which  is  now 
before  me ;  and  I  see  that  it  is  intended  to  vriden  the  old  harbour  on  the  east  side. 
That  I  may  be  able  to  give  the  Committee  an  opinion  of  the  plan  generally,  which  i^ 
now  understood  to  be  wished,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  if  it 
be  intended  to  purchase  the  property  on  the  east  side  vrith  the  trade,  and  to  cut 
off  a  portion  to  build  the  wall  and  to  keep  it  as  beloi^ng  to  the  proposed  com- 
pany, or  whether  it  be  intended  after  having  made  the  improvements  to  return  it 
to  the  present  owners  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.  Mr.  Walker  must  not  apply  to  me,  I  cannot 
give  him  the  information. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated,  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Walker  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  plan  before  him  vrithout  being  furnished  with  the  information  he 
required,  which  formed  a  very  material  part  of  the  project ;  that  without 
that  information,  Mr.  Walker  was  asked  to  commit  himself  upon  a  matter 
upon  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Merewether  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Hildyard. 

Mr.  Walker  was  directed  to  proceed  vrith  his  answer  upon  the  informa^ 
tion  he  himself  possessed. 

• — I  understood  the  learned  counsel  to  ask  if  I  had  any  observations  to  make  upon 
the  plan,  and  I  understood  the  Committee  to  ask  me  what  my  opinion  was  of  the 
plan;  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  the  Committee  my  opinion,  it  was  desirable  to 
know  what  the  plan  was.  I  do  not  think  I  should  ask  any  other  question  than 
that  one ;  it  lies  so  much  at  the  threshold  of  the  thing,  I  found  I  could  not  move 
one  step  without  knowing  it. 

887.  Just  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  the  objection  you  have  to  this  plan? — 
I  find  on  referring  to  the  plan  before  me,  it  is  intended  to  cut  off  on  the  east  side 
•a  part  of  the  present  property  to  widen  the  present  harbour  to  make  it  the  vridth 
of  a  dock ;  I  only  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  intended  to  purchase  the  whole 
of  the  property,  and  cut  off  that  part,  and  afterwards  retain  that  side  of  the  dock 
and  the  quay  behind  it,  or  whether  it  was  intended  that  the  property  should  after 
that  alteration  was  made,  and  after  using  a  part  of  it,  be  returned  to  the 
proprietors. 

888.  Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  state  your  objections  to  this  plan  as  it 
appears  upon  the  ftwje  of  it ;  in  yoiu*  judgment,  as  an  engineer,  could  an  inclo- 
fiure  of  this  description,  with  a  proper  opening  in  it,  be  made  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Hull?— I  think  it  could. 

889.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  erecting  that  than  your  own,  lower  down  ? 
' — ^Yes,  a  great  deal  more  difficulty. 

890.  Just  say  why  ? — ^The  whole  of  the  property  is  occupied. 

891.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  construction  of  this  mode  of  penning  up  the 
river  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  dock;  is  there  any  diflSculty  in  constructing  the 
entrance  of  those  wharft  ? — There  is  no  difficulty  that  may  not  be  overcome,  but 
there  is  much  greater  difficulty  in  forming  locks  and  works  in  the  river  Hull,  than 
there  is  upon  ground  that  is  free  from  those  difficulties  to  which  a  river  is 
imbject. 

892.  Will  you  explain  those  difficulties? — ^The  works  that  are  proposed,  are  to 
form  a  dock  adjoining  the  river  Humber,  that  is  upon  the  foreshore  of  the  river 
Humber,  between  high  and  low- water,  almost  down  to  low- water ;  there  is  much 
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J.  Wdker  Eaq.     greater  difficulty  in  forming  a  dam  to  enrround  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  because  it 

* LL  *     must  be  so  surrounded  by  a  circular  dam,  the  same  as  round  the  pier  of  a  bridge^ 

16  June  1840.  and  the  lock  must  be  within  it,  and  the  river  round  it,  and  the  navigation  round  it. 
Then  there  would  be  the  forming  the  lock,  which  is  partly  above  high-water,  but 
not  entirely  free  from  the  obstruction  I  speak  of  from  water  or  shipping ;  the 
same  thing  must  apply  to  the  junction  and  the  making  the  dock  walls,  and  the 
same  thing  would  again  apply  to  the  formation  of  the  lock  at  the  upper  en^* 
between  the  proposed  new  channel  for  the  river  Hull  and  the  proposed  dock ; 
they  must  all  be  made  in  the  river.  I  find  also,  that  the  depth  of  the  river  Hull 
at  the  sides  is  not  at  all  sufficient  at  present  for  heavy  ships  to  come  alongside,  and 
it  therefore  must  be  considerably  deepened;  and  it  appears  to  me  the  only  way 
that  this  great  work  could  be  done  (fDr  it  is  a  great  work),  would  be  by  exdud* 
fng  the  water  entirely  from  the  harbour  or  proposed  dock,  and  executing  the 
whole  of  the  works  without  doing  them  tide-work ;  because  allowing  the  tide  to 
ebb  and  flow  in  the  old  harbour  while  the  works  are  being  executed,  would  be 
attended  with  enormous  expense  and  very  great  difficulty ;  on  the  one  side  there 
is  a  projection  intended  in  front  of  the  present  quays.  The  honourable  Members 
tUMjuainted  with  Hull,  know  that  the  warehouses  at  present  come  very  nearly  15 
feet  within  the  front  of  the  jetties  that  are  in  front  of  the  warehouses ;  this  plan 
contemplates  leaving  them,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  in  the  state  they  now  are; 
it  proposes  on  the  opposite  side  widening  the  present  harbour,  by  cutting  off  the 
ends  of  the  present  wharft.  There  is  then  left  a  width  of  100  feet  only,  including 
the  street  and  what  is  called,  upon  that  plan,  the  site  for  sheds ;  that,  I  think, 
for  a  dock  of  the  nature  wanted  here,  is  narrow,  particularly  for  such  trades  as  I 
have  referred  to.  Then  I  find  in  order  even  to  get  that,  that  a  considerable  piece 
is  cut  from  the  moat  round  the  citadel,  andthat  the  proposed  road  is  brought  quite 
close  to  the  magazine.  Now,  I  am  not  at  all  aware  whether  the  Ordnance  would 
agree  to  that  or  not ;  I  shotdd  think,  ftt)m  the  little  communication  I  have  had 
with  them,  that  they  would  not.  I  may  be  told  that  is  not  an  engineering  ques- 
tion ;  then  if  I  am  not  to  consider  that,  I  ought  not  to  consider  what  may  be  an 
objection,  but  not  an  engineering  objection  to  the  plan.  Takihg  40  yards  off  the 
churchyard,  and  bringing  the  line  of  the  new  channel  close  to  Drypool  Church, 
that  is  not  an  engineering  question ;  nor  is  the  bringing  of  the  channel  of  the  riv^ 
also  to  the  north  end,  so  as  to  take  a  considerable  part  of  the  moat ;  perhaps  that  is 
not  an  engineering  question.  It  could  be  done,  and  nobody  could  do  it  better  than  Mr. 
"  Bendel ;  he  is  perfectly  competent  to  do  it ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  there  would  be  an 

objection  on  the  part  of  the  parish  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Government  on  the  other. 
Then  if  the  quays  be  confined  in  the  way  I  have  stated,  we  have  the  property  in  the 
present  harbour  on  the  one  side  and  a  narrow  quay  on  the  other ;  and  until  we  get 
near  to  the  low-water  of  the  Humber,  and  below  the  present  magazine,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  any  thing  that  deserves  the  name  of 
ample  quay-room.  Another  objection  appeared  to  me,  both  in  1836  and  now,  tp 
be  a  very  powerful  objection,  which  is  this,  that  this  is  not  so  much  an  addition 
to, the  accommodation  of  the  port  of  Hull,  which  is  very  much  wanted,  as  a  substir 
tution  of  one  kind  of  accommodation  for  another,  because  every  inch  of  the  ground 
is  at  present  most  fully  occupied  ;  and  I  have  never  been  at  Hull,  but  I  have  seai 
the  whole  harbour  occupied,  and  occupied  by  a  description  of  vessels  very  well 
suited  to  the  river  Hull,  and  the  Hull  suited  to  them ;  but  if  this  harbour  is  con- 
verted into  a  dock,  to  receive  foreign  vessels  and  large  vessels,  my  opinion  is  that 
it  will  be  very  much  less  fit  for  the  Humber  keels  that  now  navigate  it  I  do  not 
know  where  they  are  to  go,  because  if  the  dock,  and  it  is  a  species  of  dock  of  17 
acres,  if  it  be  all  inclosed,  and  the  present  harbour  inclosed  from  a  little  way  below 
the  entrance  to  the  old  dock  down  to  the  Humber,  the  Committee  will  see  that 
these  small  craft  must  all  be  locked  out  and  locked  in ;  and  I  take  it  tliat  the  incon- 
venience the  small  craft  would  suffer  would  be  very  much  greater  than  the  conve- 
nience that  they  would  be  likely  to  have  by  entering  the  dock.  But  the  locking 
can  only  take  place  at  high-water  or  near  it,  and  I  consider  Uie  press  of  business 
would  be  such  as  to  render  it  for  that  small  species  of  vessels  very  inconvenient. 
Then  the  only  alternative  would  be  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  property  on  the 
front  of  the  present  harbour  into  warehouses  for  foreign  ships,  and  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  ships  that  now  use  the  docks,  and  to  transfer  the  coasting  trade  and  the 
•river  trade  to  the  river  Hull  to  the  new  channel.  Now,  I  am  not  allowed  to  ask 
whether  that  is  intended  ;  if  it  be  not  intended,  I  conceive  that  the  plan  of 
attempting  to  make  this  both  a  dock  for  the  small  craft  and  a  dock  for  large  ships 
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Tfould  be  found  in  practice  extremely  inconvenient  to  the  owners  of  the  property     /,  Walker^  Esq., 

themselves,  without  adding  any  thing  to  the  accommodation  of  the  port  of  Hull,        ^ — '■ 

except  what  is  added  below  the  magazine,  which  would  be  an  addition.  Then  I  *^  ^^^^  *H^* 
find  that  in  order  to  show  (which  is  quite  a  proper  thing  to  be  done)  that  there  is 
the  power  of  extending  the  improvement,  an  additional  dock  is  sho^hi  in  front  of 
the  river  Hull,  to  the  south  of  the  citadel.  Now,  I  take  it,  as  an  engineering 
question,  that  that  would  be  an  expensive  dock,  but  it  may  be  dpne  by  money ; 
but  if  done,  it  appears  to  me,  as  regards  the  citadel,  the  citadel  must  be  done 
away  with,  because  the  masts  of  the  ships  occupying  the  whole  space  between  the 
river  and  the  citadel  would  be  entirely  objectionable  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 
80  that,  without  knowing  in  some  degree  what  is  intended  on  those  general  points, 
I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  put  the  Conmiittee  in  possession  of  any  general 
opinion  I  have  of  the  plan.  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  executing  it  with 
money,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  If  the  plan  I  think  the  cheapest  and  best,  of  shut- 
ting the  harbour  entirely  up  imtil  the  new  works  be  finished,  is  adopted,  then  I 
apprehend  that  the  owners  of  wharfe  in  front  of  the  harbour  would  make  a  very 
strong  objection  to  it ;  for  all  the  trade  in  that  case  would  be  suspended  during  the 
operation ;  and  I  should  think,  without  doing  it  in  that  way,  an  estimate  for  this 
work  would  be  very  difficult  to  come  at  correctly.  Then  the  locks  proposed 
here,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  scale,  are  not  proposed  to  admit  steam-packets  at 
all ;  there  is  no  dock  large  enough  for  steam-boats,  except  at  the  Humber  Dock 
or  the  proposed  "  additional  dock  when  required  ;**  those  are  the  words.  There 
is  a  very  large  basin,  containing  18  acres,  formed  in  frcmt  of  the  town,  with  a 
fiteam-boat  pier  and  breakwater  in  front  of  it.  I  think  that  is  liable  to  two 
objections  :  one  is,  making  so  laige  a  space,  which  would  require  constant  mud- 
ding,  except  at  the  centre  of  the  proposed  lock,  which  has  the  current  of  the 
tide  through  it ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  steam-packets  must  lie  there,  as  they 
would  do  in  the  basin  I  propose  to  construct  for  the  new  dock,  which  I  was  obliged 
to  confess  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  was  objectionable.  They  must  lie  neaxly 
or  entirely  aground,^  at  whatever  expense,  at  low^ water ;  but  steam-packets  lying 
on  a  bottom  so  soft  as  this  is,  with  various  beds,  one  of  one  dimension  coming  out, 
and  another  of  another  dimension  occupying  their  place,  is  very  objectionable,  now 
they  are  made  with  such  fine  bottoms  and  machinery  so  delicate.  I  had  the 
construction  of  the  Brunswick  Wharf  at  Blackwall  for  steam-packets,  much  of  the 
same  size  that  go  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  that  is  made  14  feet  at  low- 
water,  or  fix)m  12  to  14 ;  and  when  I  was  actively  employed  about  it,  there  were 
complaints  made  by  the  owners  of  the  steam-packets  whenever  the  vessels  became 
waterbome, — that  is,  when  they  touched  the  ground.  If  this  large  basin  is  made  ' 
for  the  large  steam-packets,  and  it  appears  to  me  so,  it  would  be  extremely  good 
but  for  the  objections  I  have  stated.  It  is  liable  to  those  objections  ;  but  I  am 
free  to  confess,  as  fax  as  regards  commimication  with  the  railway  for  passengers 
and  steam-packets,  the  basin  is  better  situated  than  any  part  of  the  proposed  dock 
on  the  east  side ;  because  I  do  not  wish  before  this  Committee  to  disguise  my 
opinion,  which  has  always  been  this,  that  the  best  place  for  a  steam-packet  dock 
would  be  farther  west  than  even  Mr.  Rendel  has  shown  upon  his  plan,  that  is 
in  front  of  the  Humber.  I  think  Mr.  Rendel's  plan,  as  regards  passengers,  has 
conveniences  that  a  basin  on  the  east  side  of  the  citadel  has  not ;  but,  altogether, 
I  think  it  a  very  very  expensive  plan,  and  one  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and 
which,  unless  the  learned  Serjeant  will  let  me  know  how  they  are  to  be  over- 
come by  arrangement  between  the  parties,  will  be  attended  in  practice  vrtth 
extreme  difficulty  indeed.  But  I  do  think  that  Mr.  Rendel,  whose  ability  I  am 
extremely  well  acquainted  with,  would  never  have  proposed  this  work  if  he  had 
not  been  called  down  and  told  by.  the  parties  to  do  the  best  he  could  in  making 
the  old  harbour  into  a  dock.  He  will  be  examined  by-and-by.  I  give  you  my 
honour  I  have  had  no  conversation  with  him  ;  but  that  is  a  question  I  should  like 
to  have  put  to  him.  It  was  not  rrferred  to  me  by  the  Hull  Dock  Company  till 
1835  or  1836,  when  Mr,  Rendel's  reports  were  put  into  my  hands;  nor  am  I 
aware  that  the  great  engineers  consulted  by  the  Dock  Company — Mr.  Smeaton, 
who  built  the  old  dock,  or  Mr.  Rennie,  who  built  the  Humber  Dock,  or  Mr.  Tel- 
ford— ever  proposed  a  dock  in  the  old  harbour. 

893.  Committee^]  Be  so  good  as  to  state  whether  the  new  channel  of  the  river 
will  be  as  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  the  small  craft  as  the  present 
river  ? — I. think  it  might  be  made  so  if  warehouses  were  built  adjoining  it. 
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/.  Walkery  Esq.         ^94*  Is  there  room  for  that  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  large  space  for  ship-yards  where; 
__^       "wtoehouses  might  be  built ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plan  you  very  soon  get  up 

16  June  1840.  to  the  moat  round  the  citadel,  and  there  there  could  not  be  warehouses ;  I  may  say 
also  that  the  opponents  have  made  an  objection  to  warehouses  being  built  by  the 
Hull  Dock  Company  upon  this  spot  where  I  am  now  proposing  to  build  them,  if 
this  plan  is  executed. 

895.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  cut  this  new  channel  first,  and  let  the  old 
harbour  remain  as  it  is  till  that  is  done ;  would  not  that  obviate  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulty ? — It  would  obviate  some  of  the  diflSculty,  and  it  must  be  done ;  that  is  the 
oiily  way  in  which  the  water  of  the  Hull  could  be  conducted  into  the  Humber ; 
but  the  next  operation  to  that  would  be — I  am  criticising  Mr.  RendeFs  plan ;  he 
will  tell  you  how  he  intends  to  do  it — ^but  the  next  operation  would  be  to  exclude 
the  water  entirely  from  the  present  harbour ;  I  am  supposing  that  if  this  is  to  be 
loade  a  dock,  it  will  be  a  dock  of  sufiicient  depth  for  sea-borne  vessels  and  foreign 
vessels,  and  the  general  trade  which  the  other  docks  now  at  Hull  are  employed  in. 

896.  Can  you  give  any  information  how  much  increased  accommodation  this 
would  give  above  what  they  have  now;  how  much  better  would  they  be  off  then 
than  they  are  now  ? — ^As  regards  area,  I  suppose  there  might  be  gained  about  eight 
acres ;  as  regards  quay  room,  that  would  be  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  dock 
entirely ;  all  this  is  quay  room,  occupied  and  fitted  for  the  trade,  and  the  trade 
to  it. 

897.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  as  to  the  width  of  this  proposed  dock  we 
have  been  speaking  of ;  the  width  it  is  to  have;  do  you  consider  it  a  sufficient 
ii^idth  for  the  purposes  of  a  dock  ? — No. 

898.  What  is  the  width  you  have  there  ? — ^The  lower  part  is  of  ample  width ; 
tlie  average  width  of  the  dock,  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  is  260  fee<v 
according  to  the  scale. 

899.  At  its  narrowest  part  it  appears  on  the  plan  to  be  as  wide  as  the  old  dock  ? 
— No,  the  average  of  that  part  is  the  same  as  the  old  dock. 

900.  Then  this  plan  is  wrong,  because  the  old  dock  does  not  appear  to  be  wider 
than  the  narrowest  part  of  the  new  one  ? — ^The  average  of  the  narrow  part  of  the' 
new  dock  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  old  dock,  the  old  dock  being  parallel. 

goi.  You  stated  the  Ordnance  would  have  an  objection  to  this  dock  being  con- 
structed on  account  of  its  being  within  the  sweep  of  their  guns  ?— Yes. 

902.  In  this  plan  of  your  proposed  dock,  would  not  the  projection  be  within  the 
range  of  their  guns? — Yes;  if  ships  are  crowded  there,  it  would  be;  it  would  im- 
pede them  only  in  that  part  of  it. 

903.  It  would  not  impede  them  unless  ships  were  crowded  in  the  basin  ? — No, 
and  they  are  always  desirous  of  getting  from  the  basin  into  the  dock. 

904.  Steamers,  I  suppose,  would  lie  in  the  basin  ? — No,  they  do  not  like  lying  in 
the  bftsin ;  at  presei^t  they  are  obliged  to  do  it,  but  the  objection  that  was  made 
applies  />ro  tanto  to  my  plan. 

905.  You  could  not  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  expense  of  this  pro-* 
posed  plan,  however  rough? — Not  without  exanrining  my  friend  Mr.  Bendel,  and 
what  he  proposed  as  to  depth  and  length. 

906.  Can  you  tell  us  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  old  harbour  ? — The  cur- 
rent is  not  considerable ;  about  a  mile  or  two  miles  an  hour,  except  when  the 
land  floods  come  down,  then  it  is  considerable. 

907.  Is  it  sufficient  to  wash  away  any  accumulation  that  may  take  place  in 
consequence  of  this  new  work  of  yours  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is ;  but  if  it  is  not,  then 
1  think  the  Hull  Dock  Company  should  be  obliged,  if  the  work  is  done,  to  take 
means  for  preventing  the  evil. 

908.  Supposing  the  old  harbour  was  converted  into  a  dock,  would  there  be  an 
accumulation  of  mud  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  projection  in  this  case  ? — 
No,  rather  the  reverse. 

.  909.  So  that  by  the  oonsbniction  of  a  dock  on  the  eastern  side,  according  to 
your  plan,  an  accumulation  is  produced ;  whereas  by  the  other  plan  an  accumula- 
tion is  not  produced  ? — Not  in  front  of  it,  but  above  it  and  below  it ;  to  the  east 
and  west  of  our  projections  it  would  accumulate ;  in  the  front  there  will  be  depth. 
910.  Which  would  be  most  injurious,  an  accumulation  to  the  east,  or  the  accu- 
mulation caused  by  the  conversion  of  the  old  harbour  into  a  dock  ?  —If  Mr.  Bin- 
ders steam-boat  basin  be  formed,  then  the  accumulation  would  be  more  injurious 
by  his  plan  than  mine,  because  it  would  accumulate  in  that  basinv  and  at  a  point 
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Which  is  opposite  to  the  town,  without  having  the  aid    of  the  river  Hull  to.    J.  Walker,  Etq} 
scour  it 

91 1.  You  consider  the  accumulation  of  mud  in  the  basin  is  more  injurious  than 
the  accumulation  of  mud  in  the  river  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

912.  Would  not  that  accumulation  of  mud  be  in  front  of  all  the  dock  room  that 
Hull  at  present  possesses  ? — ^Yes;  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to*  make 
the  Humber  Dock,  or  any  of  the  docks  remain  useful,  to  keep  the  basin  in  some 
part  of  it  down  to  such  a  level  as  would  allow  vessels  to  approach  the  basin  of 
the  Humber  Dock. 

.913.  If  this  projection  was  made  as  you  propose,  you  say  the  velocity  of  the  tide 
would  be  increased  ? — ^Yes,  immediately  in  front  of  it. 

914.  Would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  clearing  away  any  mud  in  front  of  the 
old  harbour  ? — ^Yes,  that  which  is  immediately  in  the  line  of  it ;  but  there  is  a  very 
large  epaoe,  two- thirds  of  the  area  of  the  steam-boat  basin,  that  would  be  within 
t^e  line  of  the  wall. 

91 5.  I  am  speaking  of  your  plan ;  I  veas  asking  you,  you  said  that  you  thought  the 
velocity  of  the  tide  would  be  increased  by  the  projection  of  your  ovra  basin  ? — ^Yesr 

916.  I  was  asking  you  whether  the  velocity  of  the  tide  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  removing  some  of  the  accumulations  of  mud  you  anticipate  in  front  of  the 
old  .harbour  ? — No,  it  would  not ;  the  effect  of  any  increased  velocity  is  lost  the 

.  moment  it  passes  the  narrow  part. 

917.  With  reference  to  a  ship's  coming  up,  they  come  in  nearly  at  the  same 
time  of  the  tide  ? — Yes. 

918.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  nearness  of  these  two  mouths;  will  the 
ships  interfere  with  each  other  ? — ^I  think  Mr*  Rendel's  basin  is  so  spacious  that  if 
it  is  kept  at  a  good  depth,  the  ships  will  not  interfere  vrith  each  other ;  the  basin  is 
ujpwards  of  1,000  feet  in  length. 

919.  You  mentioned  that  the  old  harbour  is  now  used  by  small  craft  ?^— Yes, 
and  masted  vessels  also. 

• '  920.  You  think  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  town  of  Hull  by  converting  the 
harbour  into  a  dock,  because  the  small  vessels  could  no  longer  employ  it  ?— Not  so 
advantageously. 

i  921.  Siq)posing  a  new  channel  cut  on  the  eajst,  could  they  use  that  cut?— Yes. 
>  922.  For  some  time  after  the  new  channel  was  formed,  might  you  expect  as^ 
good  a  bottom  fw  the  small  craft  as  the  present  harbour  affords  ? — Yes,  after  you 
form  it. 

923.  He  accumulation  of  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  Hull  would  not  be  so 
considerable  at  first  ? — No,  not  if  properly  formed ;  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
be  imder  Mr.  Benders  direction. 

g24^  There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  entrance  to  the  old  harbour  wide 
enough  for  the  large  class  of  steam-boats  ? — No ;  every  thing  done  there  is  done 
under  great  difficulty,  but  there  is  no  physical  difficulty  in  doing  it ;  I  proposed 
making  a  dock  in  the  centre  of  Aberdeen  harbour;  but  it  is  a  great  expense 
in  being  obliged  te  dam  all  round  it ;  a  general  idea  of  what  I  think  upon  the 
Subject  may  be  formed  from  this ;  it  appears  to  me  that  the  docks  at  present  are 
chiefly  usfed  for  bringing  cargoes  to  HuU,  that  the  old  harbour  is  very  much  used 
for  sending  goods  from  Hull,  loading  them  into  small  craft;  I  do  not  mean 
entirely,  but  very  much  ;  and  that  this  would  turn  the  old  harbour  into  what  I 
should  call  a  dock  for  importing  again;  that  would  be  the  object  of  it;  with  regard 
to  the  security  of  the  revenue,  and  bringing  goods  in  there  with  so  very  many 
owners  immediately  upon  the  banks,  that  is  a  matter  of  revenue  I  do  not 
understand. 

925.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  the  present  harbour  is  made  into  a  dock,  it 
vrill  create  the  necessity  of  making  a  new  harbour  as  well  as  a  dock  ? — ^Yes,  I 
think  so. 

926.  If  you  converted  the  old  harbour  into  a  dock,  the  warehouses  now  situated 
in  the  old  harbour  will  still  be  of  value? — ^Yes. 

927.  Of  augmented  value? — Yes. 

928.  If  you  construct  a  dock  to  the  east,  you  diminish  the  value  of  the  present 
warehouses? — That  is  doubtful;  it  is  not  an  engineering  question ;  but  it  is  also 
doubtful,  unless  warehouses  are  built  to  a  considerable  extent  round  the  proposed 
dock,  the  goods  would  be  very  conveniently  unloaded  into  the  warehouses  round 
the  present  docks ;  unless  warehouses  be  built  upon  the  quays  of  the  new  docks,  I 
do  not  think  that  that  would  be  the  effect  of  it. 

83.  F  3  929.  There 
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J^  Whf%  Eiq.        929.  There  is  no  doubt  warehouses  will  be  built  at  the  new  docks  ? — I  do  not 
6Jiiue  8^      know ;  that  is  no  part  of  the  estimate. 

*^^*  930.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  small  vessels  should  not  go  into  the  new 
channel  that  now  go  into  the  harbour  ? — Yes ;  but  the  vessels  go  into  the  old  har- 
bour, and  take  in  goods- at  the  warehouses. 

,  93i.  If  the  old  harbour  was  converted  into  a  dock,  would  the  contiguity  of  the 
old  harbour  to  the  docks  be  an  advantage  to  the  town  ;  you  propose  to  construct 
a  new  dock  at  a  distance  from  the  other  docks ;  the  other  dock  proposed  would 
be  much  nearer  to  the  town;  do  you  conceive  the  proximity  of  the  new  dock  to  the 
old  dock  would  bean  advantage  to  the  town  of  Hull? — Yes,  taken  as  an  abstract 
question;  the  communication  for  ships  would  be  as  near  by  the  plan  of  the  dock 
on  the  east  side  of  the  citadel  as  it  is  by  converting  the  harbour  iuto  a  dock. 
.  932.  If  you  convert  the  old  harbour  into  a  dock,  have  you  a  dock  nearer  the 
<;entre  of  the  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

933.  Is  that  an  advantage  ? — Yes. 

934.  Is  that  counterbalanced  by  the  value  of  the  property  already  built  upon  ? 
—I  am  answering  the  questions  only  in  the  abstract. 

935.  Are  there  not  local  circimistances  that  would  make  it  extremely  difficult 
to  get  the  requisite  accommodation  ? — Yes ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  con- 
venient dock  after  all,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  space  behind  it. 

936*  The  part  of  the  dock  to  the  south  would  be  wider  than  the  present  docks  ?. 
—Yes.    ^ 

937.  You  do  not  consider  there  are  many  facilities  round  the  proposed  harbour 
dock  to  construct  timber  ponds  ? — No ;  the  way  the  timber  must  go,  supposing  it 
inconvenient  to  lie  in  the  dock,  must  be  to  go  out  into  the  new  nver  or  into  the 
Humber,  and  so  round  into  the  ponds,  which  must  be  constructed  on  what  is  called 
^  site  for  ship-yards.** 

938.  You  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct  timber  ponds  on  that 
site ;  yes,  it  is  desirable  and  necessary;  the  proposed  dock  takes  away  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  present  timber  pond  ;  but  there  is  groimd  to  form  others  as  a 
substitute  for  it,  upon  the  banks  of  the  proposed  new  river. 

939.  Where  it  is  marked  "  site  for  ship-yards  ?  ** — Yes. 

940.  But  it  is  desirable  to  build  sheds  and  warehouses  for  the  small  craft ;  do 
jrou  think  there  is  room  to  construct  timber  ponds,  ship-yards  and  warehouses  ? — 
Tes ;  but  it  must  be  by  carrying  a  new  communication  from  the  river  Hull,  and 
forming  a  communication  belidnd  the  warehouses. 

941.  Mr.  Serjeant  Meretoether.']  Such  a  communication  as  you  have  got 
between  your  dock  and  the  projected  timber  pond? — Yes. 

942.  Committee.']  As  long  as  that,  or  longer  c — I  should  think  that  that  would 
be  long  enough. 

943.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  construction  of  a  dock  to  the  west  would  bo 
attended  with  more  expense  than  one  to  the  east  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it )  but 
without  going  into  the  details  of  the  estimate,  I  cannot  say ;  but  what  I  stated 
before  I  state  again,  that  this  appears  to  me  not  to  be  what  Hull  requires ;  it  is 
not  so  much  accommodation  for  shipping,  but  the  substitution  of  the  river  fix>m 
one  class  of  shipping  for  another  class  of  shipping. 

944.  If  the  small  craft  were  removed  from  the  old  harbour,  would  there  be 
sufficient  accommodation  in  the  new  channel  ? — I  have  stated  the  extent  that  it 
might  be,  and  I  have  stated  also  that  the  citadel  on  the  one  side,  and  the  build- 
ings on  the  other,  would  confine  the  extent  of  the  additional  accommodation. 

945.  Into  what  dock  do  you  suppose  that  ships  importing  timber  would  go» 
supposing  timber  ponds  constructed  at  the  spot  you  have  pointed  out? — I  should 
think  all  the  docks  would  be  equally  convenient. 

946.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  undergo  considerable  inconvenience  in 
being  stationed  in  a  dock  so  far  distant  from  the  timber  pond  ? — Yes  ;  it  would 
not  be  so  convenient  as  the  other  proposed  timber  pond,  which  is  upon  the  same 
level,  without  a  lock  intervening. 

947.  Mr., Serjeant  Merewether.']  In  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  better  if  a 
tidal  river  did  not  separate  the  docks  from  each  other ;  if  the  river  is  converted 
into  a  dock,  and  a  new  cut  is  made  at  a  distance,  would  it  not  be  better  if  the 
docks  were  altogether,  and  the  tidal  river  to  the  eastward  ?— All  the  docks  com- 
Tnunicating  ? 
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948.  Yes  ?— Yes.  /,  WaHer,  &q. 

949.  And  decidedly  better  ?— Yes,  ,g  ju„^  ,8^0^ 

950.  And  the  new  cut  on  the  outside  ? — Yes ;  but  I  have  seen  no  plan  for 
dmng  that  yet. 

951.  I  want  to  get  an  answer  upon  the  notes;  and  that  is  your  answer  ? — ^I 
faaye  giyen  an  answer  distinctly,  that  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement ;  but  I 
have  also  added  that  none  of  the  plans  I  have  seen  contemplate  such  a  measure. 

952.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  whether  the  plan  before  you  does  not  afford 
a  better  opportunity  for  doing  that  than  the  one  you  have  suggested?— No,  1 
cannot  see  that  it  is  any  part  of  the  plan  to  do  it. 

953-  Your  plan  leaves  the  river  between  your  dock  and  the  other  docks  ? — My 
plan  leaves  the  river,  to  be  sure ;  but  your  proposed  dock  leaves  the  dock  with 
the  river  between  the  proposed  docks  and  it. 

954.  Would  not  that  be  obviated  if  the  dock  was  carried  up  to  the  extent  of 
the  old  dock  ? — By  some  other  plan  ? 

955.  Yes  ? — Show  me  that  plan. 

956.  Could  not  it  be  obviated  by  that  being  done  ? — Yes ;  a  dock  might  be 
made  through  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Hull,  which  would  connect  the  old  dock 
with  the  proposed  dock  and  the  old  harbour. 

957.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  only  mode  by  which  it  can  be  done? — I  do 
not  see  any  other. 

958.  You  said  that  Mr.  Rennie  or  Mr.  Smeaton  never  suggested  a  communi- 
cation between  the  harbour  and  the  docks  ? — I  said  I  never  knew  that  Mr.  Rennie 
or  Mr.  Smeaton  contemplated  the  conversion  of  the  river  into  a  dock. 

959.  Just  look  at  that  plan,  and  tell  me  whether  that  plan  does  not  contem- 
plate a  junction  of  the  kind  I  have  stated ;  [a  plan  was  handed  to  the  Witness]  ; 
just  tell  me  whether  the  date  is  not  1795  ? — Yes. 

960.  Just  look  at  that  plan;  could  not  a  communication  be  made  from  the 
river  to  the  old  dock  without  going  through  the  town  of  Hull  ? — This  plan  sup- 
poses a  narrow  communication  betwieen  the  present  harbour  and  the  old  dock 
with  a  pair  of  gates. 

961.  Does  it  go  through  the  middle  of  the  town? — It  must  take  a  good  deal 
of  property  ;  but  this  is  a  commimication  only ;  I  was  referring  to  connecting  the 
docks  together. 

962.  If  the  river  was  turned  into  a  dock,  would  not  that  connect  the  river  with 
the  dock? — Before  you  effect  this  plan,  you  must  put  a  joint  in  the  middle  of 
eveiy  vessel  that  goes  into  it;  because  honourable  Members  will  see,  at  this 
letter  G.,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  vessel  to  enter  into  that  lock;  and 
to  use  the  name  of  Smeaton  or  Rennie,  and  put  this  plan  before  me^  is  not  a 
compliment  to  either  of  them. 

963.  Tell  me  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  that  does  not  make  a  communication 
between  them? — Yes,  which  no  ship  could  enter. 

964.  If  there  was  that  communication,  all  the  docks  would  be  connected  ? — 
Yes. 

965.  If  that  is  done  imperfectly,  could  Mr.  Walker  make  the  communication 
perfect? — Yes,  by  taking  down  property,  and  so  could  Mr.  Rendel;  whether  you 
have  proved  it  is  possible  to  make  a  communication  by  producing  that  plan,  I 
leave  the  Committee  to  judge  for  themselves. 

g66.  You  could  make  a  communication  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  of  it. 

967.  And  better  than  that? — ^No  doubt  of  that  either. 

9()8.  When  you  calculated  the  width  of  the  dock,  and  said  you  gave  the  average 
width  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  dock,  you  had  excluded  all  the  southern  part  of 
the  dock  ? — I  so  stated. 

969.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  this  basin  for  steamers  would  be  much  more 
convenient  for  the  railroad ;  that  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  its  contiguity  ? — 
Yes. 

970.  That  is  a  recommendation  of  itself? — Yes. 

971 .  You  mentioned  something  with  respect  to  a  church ;  you  said  it  is  objec- 
tionable that  the  new  cut  should  go  near  the  church  ;  just  turn  to  the  ot\xet 
side  of  the  plan,  and  see  if  your  new  Junction  Dock  is  not  near  the  church  ? — 
Y  es,  itis  near  the  church  ;  but  I  do  not  take  any  of  the  churchyard. 
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X  ivalker^  Esq;  972.  Did  you  propose  to  do  it? — I  think  it  was  proposed  at  one  time  to  l&e 
.  the  church  down  altogether,  and  I  think  it  would  hate  been  a  good  plan.  » 

16  June  1^40.  *  973.  But,  in  point  of  feet,  it  was  contemplated ;  that  is  where  there  is  consider- 
able traflSc  ? — Yes,  as  fer  as  my  recollection  goes ;  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  7^ 
think  there  is  any  burying-place  round  the  church ;  T  propose  to  touch  only  the 
vaults  inside,  , 

974.  Committee.']  Looking  at  that  dock,  you  have  had  some  experience  of  get-f 
ting  near  churches  by  the  dock? — Yes,  I  wanted  to  have  squared  it;  and  I  think 
Mr.  Rendel's  plan  maybe  carried  into  effect  without  taking  so  muph  of  the 
churchyard  as  he  does ;  but  at  present  the  line  goes  close  up  to  the  church,  and^^ 
as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  destroys  a  number  of  burying-places  that  are  there. 

975.  That  you  think  should  be  avoided? — Yes, 

976.  Just  look  at  your  own  plan,  and  see  if  your  plan  does  not  take  a  part  of  the 
churchyard  ? — It  takes  a  very  very  minute  comer  of  it.  ! 

977.  Do  you  take  about  the  same  comer  that  Mr.  Bendel  does?— I  take  about 
one-eighth  of  what  Mr.  Rendel  does. 

978.  Committee.']  Cannot  you  do  without  it  ? — Yes,  we  could,  but  not  so  well ; 
both  in  regard  to  the  Ordnance  and  with  regard  to  this  comer  of  the  churchyard, 
we  could  do  better  with  them  than  without  them ;  but  I  have  made  the  communil 
cation  in  such  a  way  that,  we  can  do  without  either  touching  the  moat  or  the 
churchyard ;  that  you  will  see  by  looking  at  the  plan. 

979.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewetker.]  You  stated  that  you  thought  this  plan  would 
be  more  expensive  than  yours  ? — Yes,  I  did  say  so ;  but  I  added,  I  had  not  made 
any  detailed  estimate. 

980.  You  do  not  mean  to  found  that  upon  any  accurate  calculations?— No. 
98 1  •  It  is  only  a  general  impression } — That  is  all. 

982.  Can  you  tell  me  which  could  be  done  the  quickest  in  point  of  time  ? — I 
think  my  plw. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard.  ^ 

983.  With  respect  to  your  estimates,  did  you  make  the  estimates  for  thfe 
Junction  Dock? — Yes. 

984.  Do  you  remember  how  nearly  the  actual  expense  tallied  with  the  estimates 
you  made  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

985.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  they  did  or  did  not  correspond  ? — I  believe 
the  correspondence  was  very  accurate  indeed ;  when  I  say  I  do  not  know,  that  must 
depend  upon  the  Company's  books ;  there  is  a  gentleman  upon  your  left  hand  who 
can  tell  you.  ^ 

986.  He  says  that  they  did ;  have  these  estimates  been  made  with  the  same 
care,  as  far  as  you  know,  as  those  estimates? — Yes. 

987.  Have  you  every  reason  to  believe  they  are  correct  ? — Yes.  \ 

988.  You  were  asked,  with  respect  to  keeping  the  accretion  of  mud  out  of 
the  basin ;  have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expense  of  the  maintenanoe 
of  this  dock,  all  other  annual  expenses  connected  with  it,  the  whole  expenses 
entailed  upon  the  Company,  by  keeping  this  dock  in  repair? — Yes ;  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman  I  considered  the  subject,  and  gave  him  an  answer;  in  the  report  I 
stated  that  3,000/.  would  be  under  the  mark ;  in  that  I  thought  3,500/.  would  be  a 
low  estimate,  and  4,000/.  not  a  high  one. 

'  989.  That  is  the  annual  expense  entailed  upon  the  Company  in  keeping  up  this 
dock? — Yes ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  think  they  are  all  under 
estimated. ' 

990.  You  think  that  it  would  exceed  4,000/.  ?  —  Yes ;  I  would  not  do  it  for  that 
if  I  was  the  contractor. 

991 .  Assuming  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  general  trade  of  Hull  that  the 
existing  ^dock  should  be  materially  relieved  from  the  lumber  trade,  do  you  think 
that  the  dock  proposed  on  the  other  side  would  afford,  if  carried  into  effect^  those 
fecilities  to  the  lumber  trade  that  tiiey  would  withdraw  from  the  existing  docks  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  they  would. 

992.  Is  that  founded  upon  the  circumstances  that  there  would  not  be  sufficients 
room  for  timber-yards  and  timber  ponds  contiguous  to  the  dock  r — Yes,  it  is. 

g[)j.  You 
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993-  You  say  you  take  a  small  portion  of  the  churchyard ;  you  do  not  toudi  /.  WaOtr,  ttq. 
the  church  r —  No.  1 

994.  Do  you  take  ground  immediately  contiguous  to  the  churchyard,  which  *^  '«»•  1840. 
will  not  be  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  this  undertaking,  and  which  you  can  give  to 

the  churchyard  in  lieu  of  the  ground  you  take  ?— Yes. 

995.  Is  that  ground  situated  as  near  to  and  as  conveniently  for  the  purposes  of 
burial  as  the  ground  you  take  ? — Yes,  very  nearly  so ;  it  would  alter  a  little  the 
ahape  of  the  churchyard. 

996.  Committee.']  You  can  do  without  the  consecrated  ground  r — Yes,  we  couM. 

997.  Mr.  Hitdyard.]  Have  you  made  provision  for  giving  to  the  churchvard 
ground  in  lieu  of  that  you  take  ? — ^There  is  power  of  m^ing  provision;  I  tefieve 
that  there  is  not  one  grave,  at  least  so  I  believe,  at  this  spot. 

998.  You  were  asked  whether  your  own  communication,  which  you  proposed 
between  the  new  dock  and  the  old  dock,  would  not  cross  the  tidal  harbour,  and 
you  were  asked  if  it  was  not  a  great  objection  interrupting  the  communication  at 
nigh  tide ;  does  not  the  very  project,  with  respect  to  which  you  have  been  examinecf^ 
show  a  much  larger  space  of  tidal  river  intervening  between  the  dock  constructed 
out  of  the  old  harbour  and  the  old  dock  ? — 

Mr,  Serjeant  Merewether  admitted  that  the  fact  was  so. 

999.  Whether  it  might  be  possible  or  not  to  carry  through  that  angte  of  the 
town  of  Hull,  across  Salt  House-lane,  a  communication  that  would  not  touch  the 
tidal  harbour,  this  project  does  not  profess  to  do  it  ? — No. 

1000.  Committee.']  I  think  you  stated  that  the  proposed  harbour  and  dock  on 
^Mr.  Renders  plan  would  be  an  area  of  17  acres  ? — Yes. 

1001.  And  your  dock  14? — Yes;  the  dock  alone,  and  the  basin  four. 

1002.  You  stated  that  in  this  proposed  new  channel  of  the  river  Hull,  if  it  weie 
necessary,  that  warehouses  might  be  built  upon  wjiat  is  marked  as  a  site  for  ship- 
yards ?  — Yes,  physically  speaking ;  I  speak  as  an  engineer  only. 

1003.  You  stated,  you  were  not  aware  that  upon  any  part  of  the  ground 
surrounding  your  dock  it  is  the  intention  to  build  any  warehouses  ? — I  am  not. 

1 004.  Then  if  no  warehouses  were  built,  the  small  vessels  going  into  it  could 
not  have  the  accommodation  of  warehouses  which  they  could  have  if  Mr.  Renders 
plan  was  carried  into  effect,  and  warehouses  built  there  ? — No. 

1005.  On  looking  at  Mr.  Rendel's  plan,  and  the  site  for  ship-yards,  do  you  think 
there  is  not  room  for  warehouses  as  well  as  ship-yards;  do  you  not  think  it 
unnecessarily  large  for  warehouses  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  large  enough;  I  am 
rather  violating  the  plan,  by  supposing  that  warehouses  will  be  built  upon  it. 

1006.  But  you  have  sufficient  room  in  your  plan  to  build  warehouses  if  they 
are  required  ? — Yes,  plenty  for  all  purposes. 

1007.  Is  not  what  is  desired  to  separate  the  lumber  trade  and  the  other  trade,  if 
possible,  in  Hull? — Yes;  Imay  be  allowed  to  say,  in  explanation  of  the  answer  I  gave 
to  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  in  stating  17  acres  on  the  one  side  and  18  on  the 
/other,  if  the  object  is  to  show  the  additional  accommodation  given  to  Hull,  the 
area  of  the  present  harbour  ought  to  be  deducted ;  the  area  of  the  harbour  now 
occupied  as  harbour  would  afterwards  become  a  dock,  that  is  abstracted  from  the 
harbour  and  made  into  a  dock«  ^ 

1008.  I  see  here,  upon  Mr.  Renders  plan,  a  part  marked  off,  "  additional  dock 
when  required;**  could  not  that  be  converted  into  timber  ponds? — If  the  ships  be 
unloaded  in  any  of  the  docks,  the  ships  must  go  into  the  llumber  ill  order  to  enter 
the  pond,  which  the  noble  Lord  suggests.  • 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Mercurn,  17"*  die  Junii,  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHELL,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


WilUam  Cubitty  Esq.,  was  called  in  ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard,  as  follows  ; 

WilUamCubUtyE^q.       1009.  YOU  are  a  civil  engineer,  I  believe,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ? 
"""■"■^       — Yes,  I  am. 

17  June  1840.  1010.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  as  a  civil  engineer  ? — Practically  and 

professionally,  about  35  years. 

1011.  During  that  practice,  have  you  had  considerable,  experience  in  the  con- 
struction of  harbours  and  docks  ? — I  have  had  some  experience  in  both  harbours 
and  docks  during  a  great  portion  of  that  time. 

1012.  I  believe  you  have  been  more  than  once  employed  by  the  Government 
with  reference  to  harbours  and  docks? — I  have  been  frequently  employed  by  the 
Treasury,  the  Admiralty  and  other  Government  boards  upon  subjects  of  that 
kind. 

1013.  Did  you  complete  a  set  of  dooks  at  Cardiff? — Yes,  recently. 

1014.  Are  you  now  engaged  in  the  construction  and  improvement  of  the  docks 
at  Southampton  ? — No,  I  am  consulting  engineer  for  those  docks. 

1015.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  town  of  Hull? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

1016.  Did  you  go  down  at  the  desire  of  the  Dock  Company  to  form  an  opinion 
and  advise  them  as  to  the  best  site  for  constructing  a  dock  ? — I  did. 

1017.  When  was  it? — I  think  about  three  years  ago;  I  am  not  precise  as  to 
the  date ;  I  have  no  memorandum  of  it  with  me. 

101 8.  Did  you  at  that  time  carefully  consider  all  the  capabilities  of  that  portion 
of  the  town  where  that  dock  would  have  to  be  constructed,  and  come  to  a  deci- 
sion upon  the  subject?— I  did. 

1019.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  your  mind  that  the  old  harbour  was  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  dock,  and  answering  the  purposes  required  by  the  trade  of 
Hull  under  its  present  circumstances? — 1  never  had  any  thought  of  converting 
the  old  harbour  into  a  dock. 

1 020.  Did  the  site  of  thfe  present  docks  attract  your  attention  at  that  time  ? — 
Yes,  it  did ;  and  1  made  plans  for  a  dock  on  the  site  of  the  present  proposed 
dock  for  the  Company. 

1021.  Was  that  selection  founded  upon  your  own  judgment,  or  in  consequence 
of  any  communication  with  Mr.  Walker,  or  in  consequence  of  any  representation 
from  him  or  any  other  person  ? — No  ;  I  was  told  by  the  Company  to  plan  docks 
to  the  east  of  the  citadel  in  the  best  manner  my  judgment  would  allow  me. 

1022.  Had  you  previously  to  that  direction  from  the  Dock  Company  made  any 
report  to  the  Dock  Company,  or  any  suggestion  ? — I  had. 

1023.  Did  you  suggest  that  the  east  side  of  the  citadel  was  in  your  judgment 
best  calculated  for  the  construction  of  a  new  dock  ? — I  did. 

1024.  Were  you  directed  then  to  consider  the  construction  of  a  dock  on  that 
site  without  having  left  to  you  any  judgment  about  any  other  site  ? — As  regards 
the  plan  for  the  east  dock,  1  made  those  plans  and  estimates,  and  submitted  them 
to  the  Company  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  to  do  it ;  the  very  site  of  the 
present  proposed  docks  in  part  5  the  docks  I  proposed  were  rather  larger  than 
these  by  some  five  or  siit  acres. 

1025.  Do  I  understand  you  to  state,  that  the  docks  you  proposed  were  larger 
than  those  that  form  the  present  project? — Yes,  the  main  dock  contained  20 
acres. 

1026.  Committee.]  On  the  same  site? — Yes,  precisely  the  same  site. 

1027.  ^Ir.  Hildyard.']  Are  you  of  your  own  knowledge  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  trade  of  Hull  ? — Not  very  particularly  ;  I  know  the  trade  of 
Hull  generally,  and  I  have  more  of  it  from  the  time  I  have  been  up  and  down 
about  these  docks  some  two  or  three  years  ago. 

1028.  Were  you  aware  that  one  great  object  was  to  make  provision  for  what 
is  called  the  lumber  trade? — I  was,  and  with  that  view  I  planned  my  dock 
accordingly, 

102Q.  Just 
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1029.  Just  state  shortly  what  you  consider  to  be  the  desiderata  of  a  dock  for  JViliiamCulntt,E^ 
such  a  purpose  as  that  ? — As  large  a  dock  and  as  deep  water  as  can  be  obtained,       ■ 

or  necessary  for  the  purpose;  it  having  as  much  quay  room  as  water;  for  those      i7  J""®  ^840. 
purposes  it  is  quite  necessary. 

1030.  Do  you  consider  that  quay  room  to  that  extent  is  almost  as  essential  as 
any  other  requisite  in  a  dock  of  that  sort  for  such  a  trade  ? — Quite  so ;  for  without 
quay  room,  dock  room  would  be  of  very  little  use  for  such  a  purpose. 

1031.  Do  you  also  consider  it  an  advantage  there  should  be  room  for  raft-yards 
and  timber-yards  and  timber  ponds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dock ;  Ls  that 
desirable  in  selecting  the  site? — Yes,  I  do,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  a  large  cargo 
of  timber  will  cover  some  acres  of  ground. 

1032.  Were  you  in  the  room  yesterday  when  Mr.  Walker  was  examined?  — 
I  heard  the  whole  of  his  examination  yesterday. 

1033.  And,  independent  of  that,  you  are  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the 
project  proposed  by  the  Company,  the  whole  detail  of  it?— I  think  I  am  gene- 
rally acquainted  with  it. 

1 034.  Do  you  think  that  the  plan  of  the  dock  now  submitted  to  this  Committee, 
is  a  plan  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  proposed  ? — 
1  think  it  is. 

1035.  When  you  were  at  Hull,  did  any  other  situation  present  itself  to  you  as 
capable  of  affording  the  same,  or  any  thing  like  the  same,  facilities  for  a  lumber 
dock  r — No,  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Hildyard  proposed  to  ask  the  Witness  a  question  with  regard  to 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Petitioners  of  turning  the  river  Hull  into  a  dock. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee  objected  to  any  inquiry  being  gone  into 
with  respect  to  that  plan.  ^ 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  the  reason  why  he  wished  to  put  the  question 
was,  because  he  anticipated  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Rendel  would  be  put 
forward  as  a  better  project  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Walker  ;  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  show,  by  the  evidence  of  the  engineers,  that  the  plan  was  open 
to  objection. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  directed  to  proceed  with  his  examination. 

1036.^  Committee.']  You  stated  just  now  that  you  were  desired  to  make  a  dock 
on  the  east  side  of  the  citadel  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

1037.  In  looking  for  a  spot  for  the  timber  pond,  did  you  look  at  any  other  part 
of  Hull,  to  see  if  you  could  find  one  equally  good  as  that  on  the  east  side? — Yes, 
I  did ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  Hull  so  good  for  the  timber  trade  and  the  Baltic 
trade  generally  as  the  place  proposed  exclusively  for  those  lines  of  business. 

1038.  Mr.  Hil^ard.]  You  have  had -put  into  your  hand  the  counter  project 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  one ;  and  if  I  am  to  be  examined 
upon  it,  1  beg  to  have  one  put  before  me  now. 

1039.  One  portion  of  that  project  is,  I  see,  to  divert  the  river  Hull  into  the 
channel  represented  upon  that  plan  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

1040.  Can  you  tell  by  that  plan  what  will  be  the  breadth  of  that  diversion  ? — 
Yes;  by  measurement  it  is  180  feet  as  near  as  can  be ;  it  averages  rather  more, 
but  that  is  the  narrowest  part  of  it. 

1041.  Mr.  Sei^eBxit  Merewether.]  Will  you  just  show  me  where  you  measure 
it?— Yes, 

[The  Witness  pointed  out  the  spot  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.] 

1042.  Where  the  bridge  is  laid  down? — Above  and  below  where  the  bridge 
is  to  be  placed  ;  that  is  the  narrowest  part ;  it  is  wider  near  the  river  Hull. 

1 043.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  You  are  aware  that  the  river  Hull  fprms  the  drainage 
to  a  very  considerable  district  inland  ? — I  am  aware  that  it  does. 

1044.  In  order  that  this  new  channel  should  serve  all  the  purposes  of  that 
drainage,  is  it  necessary  that  this  new  cut  should  be  sunk  to  a  considerable 
depth  ? — It  ought  to  be  sunk  as  deep  at  least  as  the  present  river  Hull. 

.  J 045.  May  I  ask  you  whether  that  will  not  be  a  very  expensive  part  of  this 
undertaking,  without  expecting  any  thing  like  an  estimate  from  you,  the  excava- 
tion and  the  purchasing  the  property  upon  it  ? — No  doubt. 

1046.  A  very  expensive  work.^ — Yes,  it  will. 

1047.  Do  you  consider  that  a  channel  in  this  position  will  answer  the  purposes 
,83.  0  2  for 
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J»^i7ff«ipiCiii^,Esq.  for  the  small  craft  that  the  present  old  harboar  now  answers? — No,  certainly  not ; 
r^  a  new  harbour  made  there  for  the  purposes  of  the  old  harbour  would  not  be  «a 

17  JiiM  184a      conveiyent  as  the  old  harbour,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come. 

1048.  Is  it  not  desirable  for  them  that  they  should  be  as  near  the  town  as 
possible,  as  near  the  warehouses  as  they  can  be  ?-*I  think  it  is. 

1049.  On  the  side  of  this  channel  there  would  be  no  room  for  warehouses? — 
It  appears  not  by  the  plan  ;  it  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  citadel. 

1050.  Are  you  able  to  form  any  opinion  whether  that  trade  alone  would  make 
it  worth  while  to  construct  warehouses  like  those  that  exist  in  the  old  harbour  00 
the  opposite  side  ? — There  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  so  much  room  for  warehouses ; 
nor  am  I  aware  that  the  plan  goes  to  taking  land  for  warehouses. 

1051.  Now,  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  the  dock  it  is  proposed  to  substitute ; 
do  you  happen  to  know  the  west  side  of  the  haven,  as  it  is  called  }''^Ye%^  I  have 
been  there  several  times. 

1052.  Do  not  the  warehouses  come  up  to  the  water  side  on  the  west  up  to  high-» 
water  mark  ? — Up  to  or  very  nearly  up  to  it  all  along. 

1053.  There  is  no  pier  or  any  means  of  communication  along  the  west  side  of 
th6  harbour,  continuously  I  mean ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  approach  through 

'  those  staiths  ? — As  the  proposed  dock  is  laid  out,  there  is  little  or  no  room  lot 
either  quays  or  warehouses  at  all. 

1054.  That  is  on  the  side  nearest  the  town? — Yes;  I  should  say  none  of  a 
convenient  kind,  and  very  little  of  any  kind. 

1055.  Do  you  think  that  those  staiths  that  exist,  assuming  that  wharfs  or 
quays  were  constructed,  are  a  convenient  mode  of  approaching  such  a  quay, 
supposing  it  to  be  constructed  ? — I  do  not  know  to  which  staiths  you  allude. 

1056.  Those  lanes  from  the  High-street? — There  is  no  quay  room  except  the 
gang  road  along  there;  there  are  no  quays  at  all ;  it  appears  to  me  that  almost  all 
the  present  warehouses  and  buildings  on  the  west  side  must  be  pulled  down  to 
tnake  room  for  this  dock. 

1057.  ^^  make  proper  and  convenient  quay  room  ? — Yes,  to  make  good  and 
sufficient  quay  room. 

1058.  Need  I  ask  you  whether  that  of  itself  would  not  involve  enormous 
expense? — No  doubt  but  it  would ;  I  deem  the  plan  on  the  whole  an  expensive 
plan,  very  nicely  laid  out. 

1059.  With  respect  to  the  other  side,  does  the  other  side  afford  any  capability 
for  extensive  quayage  and  timber-yards  and  timber  ponds,  which  you  think  ought 
to  be  attached  to  a  dock  calculated  for  the  lumber  trade? — Most  assuredly  not; 
there  is  very  little  quayage  indeed,  except  a  small  portion  nearest  to  the  basin 
that  has  convenient  access. 

1060.  Assuming  that  this  plan  were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  do  you  think  it 
would  practically  attract  the  timber  trade  out  of  the  existing  docks  into  the 
harbour  dock  ? — Certainly  not,  in  my  opinion. 

1061.  Therefore,  if  it  be  a  grand  desideratum  to  attract  the  lumber  trade  from 
the  existing  docks  and  so  give  relief  to  the  general  trade  of  the  town,  you  believe 
that  this  harbour  dock  would  not  answer  that  purpose  ? — As  far  as  any  object  of 
that  kind  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

1062.  Do  you  believe  that  the  dock  proposed  by  the  Dock  Company  would 
attract  that  trade  from  the  facilities  it  would  afford  to  it  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  it 

1063.  Without  pretending  to  give  an  accurate  opinion  upon  this  plan,  which 
no  witness  without  more  time  to  consider  it  can  do,  do  you  think  this  plan  is  an 
expensive  plan  from  the  general  features  of  it  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  is  a  very  expensive  plan  in  general  terms. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds: 

'        1064^  I  think  you  stated  you  did  not  select  this  site  of  your  own  accord,  but 
your  attention  was  directed  to  it;  am  I  right  in  that? — Yes,  you  are ;  I  did  not 
•  go  about  it  until  I  was  sent  for. 

1 065.  And  directed  to  the  site  ?— ^My  directions  were  to  go  aad  plan  the  best 
dock  for  the  timber  trade  on  the  east  of  the  citadel. 

1666    You  were  confined  to  that  by  your  instructions? — ^Yes. 
1067.  You  had   previously  been   down  to   Hull  upon   a  similar  errand? — 
-I'had- 
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io68.  Had  you  given  in  a  plan  for  a  dock  on  that  occasion  P-r- Yes,  I  had  gi^m  WHUkmCMn,^, 
a  plan  for  a  dock  previously  to  that.  ' 

1069.  Had   yon   been  left  alone  on  that  occasion  to  select  your  own  site?      iT3ami9^. 
— Yes, 

1070.  Did  you  select  the  present  site? — No. 

1071.  May  I  ask  you  why  ? — Because  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  general 
object,  to  give  additional  dock  room  at  Hull,  and  as  I  understood  more  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  large  steam  trade. 

1072.  Then  I  suppose  1  may  conclude  on  that  occasion  you  did  not  consider 
a  dock  to  the  eastward  likely  to  accommodate  the  large  steam  trade  ? — I  was  quite 
aware  that  a  dock  to  the  east,  if  of  sufficient  size,  would  accommodate  the  steam 
trade  as  well  as  the  other  trade  ;  but  I  planned  a  large  steam  dock  to  the  west  of 
the  present  Humber  Dock  entrance,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  adjoining  to  the 
railway  station, 

J 073.  You  tell  us  you  prepared  a  plan  for  a  dock  to  the  eastward  by  the 
direction  of  the  Company  ;  how  many  entrances  did  you  make  to  that  dock  from 
the  Humber  ? — Only  one  from  the  Humber ;  one  entrance  into  the  outer  basin, 
and  a  steam  lock  and  a  common-sized  lock  out  of  the  entrance  basin  into  the  main 
dock. 

1074.  May  I  ask  you  what  are  the  advantages  of  having  two  entrances; 
because  it  strikes  me  (but  I  am  ignorant  of  those  matters)  that  a  small  vessel 
could  get  in  where  a  large  one  could  ? — Yes. 

1075.  Would  not  the  making  two  entrances  be  more  expensive  than  one? — 
Yes,  two  would  be  more  expensive  than  one. 

1076.  Now  tell  me  your  reason  for  making  two? — My  reason  for  making  two  is 
this ;  there  would  be  some  very  large  steam- vessels,  a  few  and  a  great  many 
vessels,  from  200  to  500  tons ;  that  is  the  general  size  of  the  foreign  vessels 
vviUiiQ  those  limits ;  and  to  work  gates  of  65  feet  wide,  which  I  had  planned 
for  the  steam  entrance,  would  be  more  expensive  in  the  working  and  main*^ 
tenanoe,  than  the  expense  of  making  a  small  lock  for  the  general  trade ;  and 
I  would  add,  that  had  I  made  it  I  should  have  built  the  small  lock  first,  and 
made  the  preparations  for,  but  not  putting  in  the  gates  of  the  large  one  in  the 
first  instance. 

1077.  Did  your  plan  contemplate  a  communication  between  the  proposed  dock 
aad  the  old  harbour  ? — I  contemplated  it  eventually,  but  my  plan  did  not. 

1078.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  a  communication  was  desirable  and  neces*- 
aary  r — I  can  scarcely  answer  that  question  decidedly  ;  I  believe  the  dock  would 
answer  its  purpose  very  well  without  it,  but  a  communication  would  have  some 
conveniences. 

1 079.  If  I  understand  you  right,  your  object  was  to  get  the  timber  trade  there 
only  ? — ^The  timber  trade,  and  the  East  country  trade  generally,  and  the  steam 
trade  and  graving  docks,  and  other  works  necessary. 

1080.  bo  you  know  whajt  the  East  country  trade  generally  consists  of? — 
Timber  is  a  very  large  article  of  import,  and  hemp  and  iron,  and  all  the  bulky 
articles. 

1081.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  You  mean  by  the  East  country  trade,  the  trade  to  the 
Bast  of  Europe  ? — Yes. 

1082.  Mr.  Reynolds.]  Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  port  the  East  country 
trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  ? — In  the  old  harbour  and  the  old  dock  principally. 

i(»83.  What  effect  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  warehouses  in  the  old  harbour 
would  the  removal  of  that  trade  to  your  dock  have  upon  their  property? — I  do 
Dot  think  it  would  be  to  their  advantage,  nor  am  I  aware  it  would  be  much  to 
their  prejudice. 

1084.  But  if  there  was  a  c6mmunication  with  your  dock  from  the  harbour, 
would  that  inconvenience  be  diminished  ? — Yes ;  but  there  Would  be  always  a 
communication  with  the  dock. 

1085.  They  must  come  out  of  the  harbour  to  get  into  the  Humber^  which 
ibfenis  part  of  the  sea,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

io8().  And  exposed  to  risk  before  they  could  get  into  your  dock? — Yes;  but 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  it,  or  if  there  was  they  might  empk^ 
steam-tugs  to  take  them  round,  which  is  a  matter  of  every  day's  practice. 

1 087.  Are  you  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  smaJI  craft  trade  is  carried 
on  in  the  port  of  Hull  ? — I  am  aware  of  the  general  trade  carried  on  by  the 
Humber  keels  and  the  billy*boys ;  it  is  conducted  by  a  vast  number  of  smalt 

83.  G3  craft, 
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1VillamCubUt,Ewi.  Craft,  under  the  term  of  Humber  keels,  as  well  as  small  coasting  vessels ;  and 
— — —      they  frequent  this  old  harbour,  and  they  have  access  at  all  times  of  the  tide  after 
17  June  184a      the  tide  has  flowed  about  three  feet,  for  they  draw  very  little  water ;  and  from 
that  time  to  three  feet  of  low-water  again  they  have  access  at  all  times. 

1088.  To  the  wharfs  ? — No,  to  the  river. 

1089.  They  have  not  access  to  the  wharfs  till  high- water? — No  ;  but  the  river 
,          is  generally  full  of  those  vessels,  and  they  could  not  do  their  business  so  well  in 

the  old  harbour  if  it  was  made  into  a  floating  dock  by  any  means ;  and  if  you 
put  them  into  the  new  outlet  of  the  Hull,  that  would  not  be  so  convenient,  because 
the  conveniences  for  their  business  do  not  exist,  nor  will  the  access  to  that  be  so 
good  as  to  the  present  old  harbour ;  all  those  things  existing,  I  should  never  have 
chosen  the  old  harbour  for  a  new  dock  at  all ;  those  are  my  reasons,  and  many 
others,  which  might  be  adduced,  if  necessary. 

1090.  You  tell  us,  upon  this  plan,  which  my  learned  friend  has  examined  you 
upon,  there  is  little  room  for  quays  or  warehouses ;  are  you  not  awafe  that  ware- 
houses already  exist  for  a  considerable  distance  along  that  side ;  you  said  they 
must  be  pulled  down? — Yes,  to  make  good  quay  room. 

1091.  They  are  there  already? — Yes;  but  following  up  what  must  occur,  I 
doubt  whether  they  would  exist  there  long  when  you  begin  to  make  the  dock. 

1092.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  St.  Katherine  Docks? — ^Yes,  I  know 
them. 

1 093.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  warehouses  lie  there  with  respect  to  the  quays  ? 
— ^They  stand  close  upon  the  quays ;  but  if  they  stood  there  before  the  dock  was 
made,  they  must  have  been  taken  down. 

1094.  But  do  they  not  stand  close  to  the  quays  ? — Most  of  them  do,  I  believe. 

1095.  How  is  the  quay  room  obtained  in  the  St.  Katherine  Docks? — ^The 
modes  of  doing  business  in  the  St.  Katherine  Docks  and  at  Hull  are  very 
different ;  in  London  it  is  necessary  to  do  as  much  business  as  possible  by  ware- 
housing, whereas  Hull  is  a  port  of  transit. 

1096.  I  wanted  to  know  how  the  quay  room  is  obtained  at  St.  Katherine's  ? 
—  In  the  St.  Katherine  Docks  they  want  warehouses  instead  of  quays. 

1097.  They  have  quays? — Very  little,  if  any  j  the  nature  of  the  business 
renders  it  unnecessary ;  you  do  not  find  the  timber  trade  in  the  St.  Katherine 
Docks. 

1098.  I  have  never  been  there;  I  understand  the  lower  story  is  open  to  the 
dock? — ^Yes,  but  it  is  all  covered  by  the  warehouse-roof;  the  front  wall  of  the 
warehouse  is  perpendicular  over  the  dock  quay,  but  the  lower  story  is  supported 
by  brestsummers  upon  pillars,  with  a  small  recess  to  work  the  cranes,  but  not  to 
stow  the  goods. 

1099.  Is  not  that  the  case  in  many  places  at  Hull  ? — It  may  be. 

1100.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  making  that  continuous? — No,  not  if 
you  pay  for  it. 

1101.  It  is  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence? — Yes;  but  with  all  the 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  you  cannot  get  the  quay  room  that  the  East  dock  is 
calculated  for. 

1 102.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  more ;  you  have  spoken  about  the  desirable- 
ness of  attracting  the  lumber  trade  from  the  present  dock,  in  which  the  business  is 
carried  on,  to  the  new  site  ;  is  that  the  result  of  your  own  observation  upon  the 
state  of  the  trade  of  Hull,  or  the  result  of  instructions  from  other  parties? — It  was 
the  result  of  both  ;  my  instructions  were  to  plan  a  dock  to  the  east  suitable  for 
those  purposes;  and  my  knowledge  of  the  place,  after  going  there  repeatedly, 
convinced  me  that  such  a  thing  was  necessary. 

1103.  Your  instructions  were  to  do  it;  you  received,  first  of  all,  information 
from  parties  that  it  was  necessary,  and  your  own  observations  confirmed  those 
instructions  ? — Yes ;  I  was  instructed  to  go  and  plan  and  estimate  for  docks  to  the 
east  of  the  citadel,  for  the  relief  of  the  other  docks  aod  the  East  country  trade. 

1 104.  Supposing  an  equal  extent  of  accommodation  can  be  found  for  the  timber 
trade,  upon  the  plan  now  before  you,  which  plan  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
town  would  you  think  the  preferable  one ;  this  or  the  one  that  takes  the  dock 
further  from  the  town  ;  I  am  not  speaking  with  respect  to  the  expense,  but  the 
situation  ;  supposing  the  objection  you  make,  that  it  does  not  afford  such  exten- 
sive accommodation,  were  removed,  which  would  be  the  best  plan  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  trade  of  the  town  ? — If  good  room  can  be  had  still  nearer  the 
town,  an  equal  quay  room,  and  equal  room  for  timber  ponds  and  steam  accommo- 
dation 
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dation  and  every  other  desideratum,  I  should  say  take  it  by  all  means ;  but  those  fViliiamCvhiii.lEeq. , 
are  impossibilities. 


17  Jane  1840. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

1 105.  Perhaps,  if  all  those  desiderata  could  be  obtained,  you  would  take  it  a 
little  more  to  the  west  still,  as  being  a  better  situation,  nearer  the  railway  and 
docks  ? — If  we  could  sweep  away  the  citadel  altogether,  it  would  be  better  foe 
Hull. 

1 1 06.  The  old  harbour  is  not  the  best  site  ? — No ;  it  is  not  at  all  calculated 
for  business. 

1107.  These  were  warehouses  constructed  after  the  docks  were  built;  if  you' 
were  to  remove  the  ground  underneath,  they  would  all  tumble  down  ? — If  it  was 
necessary,  we  could  underpin  all  the  warehouses,  but  it  would  be  attended  with 
enormous  expense. 

1 108.  Thouffh  you  were  directed  to  plan  a  dock  on  the  eisist  side  of  the  citadel, 
do  I  understand  you  to  state  you  have  turned  your  attention  to  other  sites  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  it  was  the  only  site  adapted  for  these  purposes. 

1109.  -^"^  having  reference  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  dock  was  wanted, 
would  you  have  selected  this  if  the  locality  was  left  to  your  choice? — Yes, 
I  should. 

inc.  Committee.']  What  is  tlie  distance  of  your  proposed  site  from  the  old 
harbour? — Exactly  the  same  distance  as  Mr.  Walker's  plan;  atone  end  it  comes 
very  close  to  it ;  the  nearest  point  is  200  yards,  the  communication  with  the 
old  harbour. 

1111.  Mr.  Hildyard.^  I  understood  you  to  state,  you  proposed  one  entrance 
from  the  Huraber  into  the  basin,  and  two  out  of  the  lock  into  the  basin? — Yes. 

1112.  You  projected  that  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  ? — I  said 
my  recommendation  would  have  been  to  have  made  the  small  dock  first. 

111 3.  And  you  had  reference  to  the  cost  of  maintenance ? — Yes;  that  that 
dock  could  be  made  cheaper  than  the  other  could  be  maintained  and  worked. 

1114.  That  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  Company  more  than  the  public? — 
Yes- 

1115.  CommitteeJi  You  say  you  were  informed  that  the  two  trades  in  the  port 
of  Hull  that  required  accommodation,  were,  first  the  lumber  trade,  and  next,  the 
trade  of  steam-boats  ? — Yes,  additional  accommodation. 

1 116.  And  I  think  we  may  infer  from  your  evidence,  that  you  consider  that 
this  dock,  to  the  east  of  the  citadel,  would  be  far  more  convenient  for  the  lumber 
trade  than  this  dock  upon  the  second  plan  ? — Yes ;  such  is  my  evidence,  and  such 
is  ray  decided  opinion,  that  though  very  possible  to  convert  the  old  harbour  into  a 
dock  by  this  plan,  which  is  a  very  ingenious  one,  it  would  be  very  expensive, 
and  not  so  convenient. 

1117.  You  think  it  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem,  rather  than  a  good 
dock  ? — Yes  ;  and  you  could  produce  a  more  inconvenient  harbour  for  the  small 
craft  that  now  exists. 

1118.  Which  do  you  think  of  the  two  plans  affords  the  most  accommodation 
to  large  steam-boats  ? — There  is  no  floating  accommodation  for  the  large  steam- 
boats in  the  opposition-plan,  as  I  term  it. 

1119.  It  is  nearer  the  railway  terminus  ? — Yes  ;  but  very  inconvenient,  in  per- 
mitting them  to  ground  ;  the  other  plan  admits  the  large  foreign  steamers  into  the 
docks,  and  the  plan  for  making  the  old  harbour  into  a  dock  does  not  contemplate 
the  floating  of  large  steamers  at  all ;  but  there  is  accommodation  made  for  large 
steamers  in  the  river. 

1120.  Close  to  the  railway? — No,  not  close  to  it,  but  nearer  than  the  eastern 
dock. 

1121.  You  consider  that  the  advantage  of  having  steamers  to  float  in  the  dock 
would  far  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  the  railway  ? — 
Yes ;  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  east  dock  is  made  to-morrow,  it  would  answer 
the  purpose,  and  the  parties  would  do  it  to  open  a  steam  passage,  by  widening 
the  Humber  Dock  entrance  to  admit  the  large  steamers,  and  then  every  advan- 
tage that  the  town  of  Hull  could  afford,  in  the  way  uf  accommodation  for 
•steamers,  could  be  had  ;  that  is  a  small  job,  and  would  cost  little  money. 

1122.  That  is  marked  on  one  plan? — Yes;  the  competing  plan  has  marked 
one  entrance,  as  if  anticipating  the  answer  I  am  giving. 

83.  G  4  1123.  And 
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.  Wiili4mVfthut,VM{.       H23.  And  that  would  have  the  effect  of  separating  the  lumber  trade  from  the 

•~ other  trade  of  the  port,  which  is  desirable?— Yes,   it  is  highly  desirable ;  it  ig 

17  June  \%^Q^  desiiable  not  to  interfere  with  the  old  harbour  for  the  small  craft ;  the  present  place 
is  the  best  for  them  ;  it  is  desirable  to  have  large  ponds  for  the  timber  trade,  and 
it  is  also  desirable  to  have  access  to  the  railway  terminus  for  the  large  steamers. 

1 1 24.  You  consider  that  the  plan  of  the  Dock  Company  would  be  more  com- 
plete if  they  had  an  entrance  to  the  Humber  Dock  r — If  they  make  the  east  dock 
they  will  be  driven  to  widen  the  entrance  into  the  Humber  Dock,  which  would 
make  their  system  very  complete. 

1 1 25.  You  spoke  of  the  expense  of  the  steam  lock  ;  what  does  that  arise  from  ? 
— From  its  great  size  and  the  expense  of  the  gates,  in  the  first  instance ;  I  can 
state  that  in  my  estimate  for  the  eastern  dock,  I  estimated  low  ;  my  estimate  for 
the  steam  lock  into  the  east  dock  was  40,297  /. 

1126.  Is  that  the  expense  of  constructing?— Yes. 

1127.  What  is  the  other? — The  small  lock  is  17,000/.  odd  hundreds  for  the 
general  trade. 

1128.  You  spoke  of  the  expense  of  working  it;  what  is  the  cause  of  that? — 
The  gates  are  so  very  large  and  heavy,  each  gate  would  weigh  100  tons,  and  four 
of  them,  it  would  taJte  a  great  many  men  at  the  capstan,  and  take  a  great  time. 

1 129.  Do  you  know  the  width  of  the  present  river  ?— 1  do  not  happen  to  know 
it,  but  it  is  very  irregular ;  it  varies  from  100  to  200  feet. 

1 1 30.  Mr.  Reynolds^  You  see  it  upon  this  plan  before  you  ? — I  see  the  dotted 
lines  on  this  plan  now  ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  this  is  150  feet. 

1131.  Is  that  the  widest  part?— No,  nor  the  narrowest;  it  is  somewhere 
between  the  two ;  it  is  between  150  and  200  in  the  extremes,  I  believe. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Francis  Tadman  was  called  in  ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Cankrierij  as  follows ; 

llx^FrwcuTodmanf      1 132.  WHAT  is  your  business  ? — Surveyor  to  the  corporation  of  Hull. 
^    ■  ■  1^33-  Have  you  been  long  in  that  employment  ? — About  11  years. 

1 134.  Before  that  time  were  you  engaged  in  the  same  business  ? — Yes ;  by  the 
Myton  Commissioners  for  three  years. 

1  f  35.  They  had  the  superintendence  of  a  district  near  Hull  ? — Yes. 

1 136.  Have  you  had  great  experience  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hull  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  near 
Hull. 

1 137.  Do  you  know  the  site  of  the  proposed  dock  near  Hull  ? — Yes. 

1 138.  Were  you  employed  by  the  Dock  Company  to  ascertain  the  value  of  it  ? 
•^Yes. 

1 1 39.  According  to  the  plan  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  ? — Yes. 

1 140.  What  was  your  estimate  of  the  land  for  the  dock } — The  docks  without 
the  compensation  ? 

1141.  Take  them  both  together? — Seventy-three  thousand  and  twenty-seven 
pounds  fourteen  shillings  and  twopence. 

1142.  That  is  for  the  whole  land? — Yes. 

1143.  Is  that  the  cost  of  the  land  merely,  or  does  it  include  the  probable  com- 
pensation that  would  be  required  ? — Yes,  for  any  buildings  upon  it. 

1144.  How  much  of  that  which  will  be  the  cost  do  you  apportion  to  the  value 
of  the  land  upon  which  the  dock  is  to  be  made,  and  the  timber  ponds  ;  have  you 
made  your  estimate  in  that  way? — For  the  dock,  14,782/.  17^.  8e/. 

1145.  M^*  Reynolds,']  Is  that  for  the  dock  alone? — Yes;  I  beg  pardon  ;  it  is 
51,723/.  10^.  2rf. 

1146.  Committee.]  What  is  that  for? — For  the  dock  and  basin,  and  then  I 
added  the  lock  and  communics^tions. 

1147.  ^\r.  Reynolds.]  It  includes  the  communication  ? — ^No,  it  does  not. 

1148.  Mr.  Cankrien.]  The  cost  of  the  land  for  the  communication  with  the 
old  harbour  is  estimated  at  what  ? — Twenty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  four 
pounds  four  shillings. 

1 149.  And  the  other  sum  of  51,000  /•  is  the  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
land? — Yes,  it  is. 

Cross-examined 
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Cross-examined  by  Mn  Reynolds.  tis.Ftmm$Taim»n. 

1 150.  YoD  have  not  told  my  learned  friend  the  quantity ;  what  is  the  quantity  ^ 
of  land  you  take  for  the  proposed  dock  and  basin  and  timber  pond  ? — I  have  not      *'  ^^  -^^ 
that  whh  me  at  present ;  I  have  it  in  small  parcels. 

1151.  We  irant  that  very  particularly;  we  want  to  know  the  quantity ;  it  may 
be  for  an  enormous  quantity  ? — It  is  for  the  land  %t  the  docks.  ^ 

1 152*  Does  it  include  the  fore  shore  in  front  of  the  jHroposed  timber  pond  ? — 
Yes- 

1153.  ^oxii  understand  me,  that  which  is  now  covered  with  water;  pan  you 
see  from  here  [exhibiting  a  Plan  to  the  Witness]  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

\Thc  Plan  was  handed  to  the  Wittiess.'] 

1 154.  Does  it  include  the  fore  shore? — Yes. 

1155.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  much  the  land  amounts  to  altogether  nearly  ? 
— No,  I  cannot ;  I  have  every  person's  land  at  separate  prices. 

1156.  You  cannot  say  the  quantity  it  approximates  to  or  the  prices? — ^The 
prices  I  have  told  you  ;  but  I  had  no  idea  that  it  would  be  required  of  me  to  bring 
every  person's  small  patch  of  land. 

1 157.  This  communication  passes  through  Mr.  Harrison's  timber  pond? — Yes. 

1 158.  What  value  do  you  place  upon  that? — Is  it  right  I  should  state  that  it 
might  prejudice  parties  if  I  was  to  specify  the  sum — 

Mr.  Cankrien  objected  to  evidence  being  obtained  from  the  Witness,  as 
to  tbe  value  he  had  put  upon  different  parts  of  the  land.  •      . 

Mr.  Reyjiolds  stated  that  it  was  most  important  for  the  case  of  the 
Petitioners  to  obtain  that  information. 

— If  it  would  afford  any  information,  I  could  say  it  would  be  from  1,500/.  an  acre 
to  9,000/.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  opposition  to  the  question  being  put,  ajad 
stated  that  Committees  had  over  and  over  again  decided  that  they  would 
not  let  the  question  be  put. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated  that  the  usual  course  was  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Hildyard,  but  the  object  of  Committees  was  to  give  the  parties  as 
much  information  as  they  could  without  infringing  upon  the  general  rale ; 
that  in  the  Brighton  case  and  the  Manchester  case  seven  miles  and  three 
miles  were  given  ;  that  he  first  wished  to  ascertain  the  precise  quantity  of 
land,  and  suggested  that  the  Committee  might  then  divide  it  into  three 
portions. 

Mr,  Austin  stated  that  the  Company  had  already  contracted  fer  54  acres, 
and  there  were  10  acres  not  yet  contracted  for. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  inquired  of  Mr.  Austin  where  the  10  acres 
were. 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  he  had  no  objection  to  state  the  pric^  they  had  con- 
tracted to  pay  for  the  54  acres  of  ground. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  inquired  whether  the  54  acres  were  contract 
for  with  one  person. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  he  did  not  know. 

[^A  paper  was  handed  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.^ 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  they  would  put  down  on  paper  what  had  been 
contracted  for,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  might  go  on  to  some  other  part 
of  the  case. 

1150.  Mr.  Reynolds.]  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Hull,  a  ship-builder  ?-i- 
Whichofthem?  ' 

1160.  Edward  Gibson  ? — Yes. 

ii6i.  You  were  formerly  employed  by  him  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of 
something  we  heard  about  yesterday,  of  converting  the  harbour  into  a  dock?-^A 
son  of  mine,  George  Tadman. 

1162.  Is  not  your  name  Francis? — Yes. 

1163.  It  was  your  son  who  was  employed  ?— Yes.  ^ 

1164.  Not  yourself? — No. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

»3.  H  Mr. 
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17  June  1^40.  Mn  Austin  stated  that,  the  result  of  the  figures  was  that  the  contract 

■ "'■"  sum  was  36,940  /.  for  the  54  acres ;  then  the  residue  was  21,304  /• ;  that 

would  make  58,244  /.,  which  Mr.  Walker  had  called  60,000  L ;  then  there 
was  the  sum  of  14,780/.,  which  would  make  the  whole  sum  about 
73,O0OJ,  and  that  the  14,000/.  was  for  land  contiguous,  but  which  it  was 
not  proposed  to  purchase. 

The  Chairman  inquired  why  that  need  be  taken  into  the  account 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  Witness  ;  that  it  was  at 

one  time  contemplated  to  purchase  it,  and  he  was  desired  to  give  in  an 

estimate  for  that  property. 

Mr.  Austin  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  53d  section  of 
the  14th  of  Geo.  III.,  which  directs  the  mode  in  which  the  accounts  were  to 
be  made  out,  and  read  the  same.  That  in  compliance  with  that  clause 
accounts  had  been  made  out  in  the  manner  prescribed  and  printed,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  dividends,  receipts  and  every  thing  else,  and 
proposed  to  put  in  the  annual  accounts  for  the  years  1836,  1837^  1838, 
1839  and  1840. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  inquired  whether  the  accounts  for  other  years 
would  be  produced. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  they  would  be  produced  when  Mr.  Serjeant 
Merewether  called  for  them. 

Mr.  JSrfw.  CeUmoM.    Mr.  JSdwqrd  Coleman  was  called  in ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Austin^  as  follows : 

1 165.  ARE  you  the  clerk  of  the  Company? — No,  I  am  superintendent  of  the 
docks. 

1166.  Committee.]  Employed  by  the  Company  ? — Yes. 

1167.  Mr.  Austin.']  Do  you  produce  the  printed  accounts  of  the  Company  for 
the  last  five  years  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

IThe  Witness  produced  the  same,  and  handed  them  in.] 

1168.  Have  you  yourself  compared  those  accounts  with  the  Company's  books? 
— Yes,  I  have. 

]  169.  And  examined  them  with  their  books  ? — Yes. 

1 1 70.  Are  they  correct  ? — ^They  are. 

1171.  Have  you  made  an  extract  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  in  each  year 
for  the  last  five  years  ?— I  have  not  made  it ;  I  have  examined  it. 

1172.  Is  it  correct  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

1173.  Do  you  produce  it? — Here  it  is; 

[The  Witness  produced  the  same.] 

1 174.  What  is  the  average  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  each  of  those 
years  ?— The  receipts  for  1835  are  35,787  /.  13  s.Ad. 

1175.  The  disbursements? — ^Thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-one 
pounds  five  shillings  and  threepence. 

1 1 76.  The  next  year  ?— One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six, 
40,392/.  3^.  3  £f.  receipts,  and  disbursements  17,633/.  9^-  3^.;  1837,  receipts 
41,042/.  2s.  11  rf.,  disbursemente  16,106  /.  2  s.  Id. ;  1838,  receipts  43,583/.  0^.  5rf., 
disbursements  16,791  /.  2  5.  4  rf. ;  1839,  receipts  54,939  /•  18^.  7 rf.,  and  disburse- 
ments 19,664/.  n  s.Qd. 

1177.  Mr.  Serjeant  Mereivelher.]  When  are  the  accounts  made  up  to?— The 
3l8t  of  December. 

1178.  Mr.  Austin]  Have  you  calculated  the  amount  of  the  Company s  net 
receipts  during  the  five  years  vire  have  been  speaking  of? — Yes. 

1179.  Is  that  in  the  balance  of  their  receipts  and  ordinary  disbursements? 
-r-Yes. 

1 180.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  the  amount?— The  receipts  in  the  five  years 
is  131,985  /.  U.  7  A ;  the  average  of  the  five  years  is  26,391  /.  12  s.  4  d. 

1181.  Is  that  the  surplus,  after  deducting  the  disbursements  ?— Yes. 

]  182.  CommitUe.]  Does  that  include  what  you  receive  in  lieu  of  double  dues? 
—Mr.  Austin.]  It  is  every  thing  we  receive. 

1183.  Inform  the  Committee  what  is  the  amount  of  the  debt  now  owing  by  the 
Company  in  respect  of  money  borrowed  at  the  time  for  making  the  Junction  Dock  ? 
—The  amount  of  debt  on  the  31st  of  December  last  year  was  53,353  /.  15*.  4^ 

1184.  Cofnmittee.] 
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1 1 8-v  CommitteeJ]  You  paid  oflf  19,000  /•  in  one  year  ?~Yes,  19,750  /. 

1185.  Mr.  Amtin.'l  What  year  was  that? — One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-nine. 

1 1 86.  Does  that  appear  in  the  account  ? — ^Yes,  it  does ;  it  is  19,7507. 

1 1 87.  Was  that  paid  out  of  the  surplus  of  that  particular  year  ?— No. 

1188.  How  was  it  ptiid  ? — It  was  pdd  out  of  the  whole  amount  of  money  in 
hand ;  the  balance  brought  forward  last  year  was  23,000  /. 

1189.  It  was  the  accumulation  X)f  bahmtes?^^Ye8. 

1 190.  Committee.']  What  did  you  pay  oflf  in  the  year  preceding  ?— Seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

1191.  Mr.  Serjeant  MerewetherJ]  That  is  1838? — Yes» 

1 1 92.  Mr.  Justin.']  What  the  year  before  that  ? — Fifteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-four  pounds  four  shillings  and  ninepence. 

1193.  Mr.  Serjeant -A/^r«5yc/Aer.]  That  is  1837?— Yes.  ^ 

1194.  Mr.  Austin.']  Do  youJcnqw  how  much  was  borrowed  of  the  Exchequer 
Bill  Loan  Commissioners  for  making  the  Junction  Dock  ?—  No,  I  do  not. 

1195.  ^^^^  Mr.  Buckton  i)e  able  to  speak  to  that? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that. 

1196.  Do  you  know  that  by  the  terms  of  the  loan,  the  Company  is  bound  to 
pay  off  5  /.  per  cent  annually  of  the  debt  ? — Yes,  I  have  understood  so. 

lA  paper  was  handed  to  the  Witness.] 

1197.  Is  that  an  account  of  the  annual  dividends  paid  to  the  shareholders 
from  the  year  1800?— Yes,  it  is. 

1198.  What  is  the  average  amount?— Fifty  pounds  eight  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  per  share ;  there  is  a  deduction  to  be  made  for  the  property  tax  from  that. 

1 199.  Committee.]  What  are  the  shares  ? — Five  hundred  pounds. 

[  The  Witness  delivered  im  the  following  Ptq^er.] 


Mr.  Ed9.  Coleman^ 
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1 200.  Mr.  Austin.]  Is  that  the  number  and  price  of  the  shares  that  have*  been 
sold  and  transferred  since  1807  [handing  a  paper  to  the  Witness]  ?•— Yes,  it  \s, 

1201.  What  average  price  did  those  shares  fetch  from  the  years  1807  do^n  t<> 
1839  ? — Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds  ten  shillings  and  threepence. 

1202.  Upon  that  1,164/.  10^.  3rf.,  the  annual  dividend  has  been  60/,  8*.  8rf.r 
^Yes. 

1203.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  at  what  rate  percent,  that  is?— Kather 
better  than  five  per  cent, 

.    S3.  :  H  3  1204.  No, 
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Mr.  Efho.  Coleman*      1204.  No,  it  is  not  ?— 1  have  not  made  that  cakulaticm ;  it  is  rather  better  tfactn 
— —       feur. 
17  une  1  40.  1205.  Committee.]  You  paid  a  dividend  of  60/.  per  share  in  one  year  r— ^Yes. 

[77ie  Witness  delivered  in  thefoUotving  Paper^ 

*^  Number  and  Pbice  of  the  original  One  hundred  and  Twenty  Shares,  which  hare 
been  tranrfenred  on  Sale  to  new  Proprietors  since  1806,  when  the  Sixty  new  Shares 
were  created  and  sold. 
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-    1,206 

66 

- 

- 

■- 

1820 

- 

■- 

- 

1,200 

>, 

- 

- 

* 

1833    -    - 

-    1,050 

Jf 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1^200 

106 

«. 

• 

- 

1816    -    - 

-    1,080 

66 

- 

- 

- 

T808 

- 

- 

- 

1,100 

108 

» 

- 

- 

1810    -    - 

-    1.125 

>» 

- 

- 

- 

1824 

- 

- 

- 

1,346 

110 

- 

- 

- 

iSoS    -    - 

-    1,000 

$9 

- 

- 

1829 

- 

- 

- 

1,030 

„ 

- 

- 

- 

1810    -    - 

-    1,100 

if 

- 

- 

- 

1831 

- 

- 

- 

1,050 

99 

- 

- 

- 

idi3    -    - 

-    1,200 

67 

- 

- 

- 

1816 

- 

- 

- 

l>ooo 

"3 

•- 

- 

- 

1826    -    - 

-    1400 

>f 

- 

- 

- 

1817 

- 

- 

- 

1,310 

114 

- 

- 

- 

1837    -    - 

-    1,050 

68 

- 

- 

- 

1832 

- 

-. 

- 

1,060 

"6 

- 

• 

- 

l'8i4    -    - 

-    1,200 

69 

- 

- 

'- 

1818 

- 

- 

- 

J4J«5 

Pf 

- 

- 

- 

1816    -    - 

-    1,110 

n 

• 

• 

- 

1828 

- 

- 

- 

1,000 

99 

- 

• 

• 

1831    -    - 

-    1,050 

60 

- 

- 

- 

1837 

- 

- 

- 

1,060 

116 

- 

• 

- 

1817    -    - 

-  ,  i»396 

61 

- 

- 

- 

1816 

- 

- 

- 

1,106 

»»9 

- 

• 

- 

i8i«    *    - 

-      960 

62 

- 

- 

1833 

- 

. 

- 

1,070 

„ 

- 

• 

^ 

J820    -    - 

-    1,200 

63 

- 

- 

- 

1824 

- 

- 

- 

1400 

64 

- 

- 

- 

1811 

- 

- 

- 

1,200 

103  Sales    -    -    £.119,946 

67 

- 

- 

- 

1814 

- 

- 

- 

1,200 

" 

"  Averagii^ 

- 

- 

-       £.1,1 

64. 

10 

.  6|.  per  share.** 

} 

1206.  Do  you  know  what  the  last  60  shares,  created  by  the  second  Act,  soM 
for  ?-*I  cannot  speak  to  a  certainty ;  it  was  nutlier  above  1,350  /.  a  share. 

Cross-examifted 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewcther.  Mr.  Edm.  Cokman. 

1 207.  I  see  the  first  mark  upon  this  first  paper  is  the  number  of  the  share ;  is       *""*!      "T~" 
that  the  number  that  belongs  to  each  share  ?— Yes.  ''  ^^^  ^*^^- 

1 208.  The  number  under  which  it  goes  ? — ^Yes. 

1209.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  is  the  highest  number  of  those  that  are  sold  ? 
—Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

1210.  The  total  number  120?— Yes. 

1211.  Have  vou  had  access  to  the  books  ? — ^Yes. 

1212.  You  nave  five  accounts  you  have  given  in;  just  have  the  goodness  to 
look  those  over  and  see  if  those  are  also  the  printed  accounts  of  the  Dock  Company  ? 
[handing  some  papers  to  the  Witness. '\ 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  he  would  admit  them  to  be  so. 

1213.  Mr.  Sojeant  Merewether.^  You  find  from  the  books  that  these  are  not 
printed  till  1786? — Yes ;  that  is  the  first  year  I  have  any  printed  record* 

1214.  Can  you  give  me  by  reference  to  the  books,  the  dividends  and  calls  upon 
the  different  snares  before  that  time  ? — No. 

1215.  Just  look  at  that  paper  [handing  one  to  the  IVitness]^  and  tell  me  whether 
that  is  an  account  of  the  shares  before  this  time  ?—  I  never  saw  a  paper  similar 
to  this. 

1 2 1 6.  Can  you  ascertain  for  me,  from  the  books,  whether  that  is  accurate  or  not  ? 
•7-I  do  not  think  I  can. 

1217.  Have  you  any  of  the  books  here  ? — No. 

1218.  Have  you  got  any  extracts  from  the  books  by  which  you  can  tell  whether 
that  is  accurate  or  not? — I  have  got  no  accounts  here  prior  to  1786  ;  yes,  X  have 
got  a  few  original  documents,  which  can  be  produced. 

I'iig.  I  will  supply  you  with  a  document  which  you  can  compare  with  those 
books  you  have  r— This  is  1773 ;  I  have  no  documents  of  that  year. 

1220.  Have  you  some  other  documents  ?  —Yes. 
;    1221.  What  is  the  date  of  them? — One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five. 

1222.  Have  you  got  them  consecutively  from  1775  up  to  1786  ? — Yes,  I  can 
easily  get  at  them. 

1 223.  Have  you  them  in  London  ? — Yes — 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  applied  to  the  Committee  to  order  a  comparison 
of  the  paper  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Witness  with  documents  which  the 
Witness  stated  he  had  in  London,  from  1775  to  1786;  that  it  had  been 
already  proved  by  the  Witness  that  the  Company  had  not  printed,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done  under  the  clause  of  the  Act  referred  to,  the  annual 
accounts  of  the  Company  till  I786 ;  that  the  Witness  stated  he  had  in 
London,  documents  commencing  from  1775  and  extending  to  1786;  that 
he  had  a  right  to  call  for  the  production  of  the  books  of  the  Company, 
which  would  be  a  tedious  and  expensive  process ;  and  therefore,  as  the 
Witness  hcKl  stated  he  had  documents  in  London  that  would  give  the 
information,  he  called  for  those  documents. 

— I  do  not  say  that  the  information  you  seek  can  be  supplied  from  those  documents ; 

1  have  documents  in  London,  the  annual  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Dock 

Company  to  the  Company,  from  the  year  1775,  made  out  in  a  similar  way  to  this, 

only  they  are  in  manuscript,  and  signed  by  the  chairman. 

-  Mr.  Serjeant  Meretoether^  in  continuation,  applied  to  the  Committee  to 
order  the  Witness  to  supply  the  information  contained  in  the  papers  the 
Witness  stated  he  had  in  his  possession,  in  order  to  verify  the  accuracy 
of  the  paper  which  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Witness,  a  copy 
of  which  should  be  supplied  to  the  Witness  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman  desired  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  to  put  into  writing  the 
application  he  intended  to  make  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether^  having  done  so,  stated  that  his  application 
was,  that  the  Witness  should  produce  the  accounts  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Doclc  Company  from  1775  to  1786,  made,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  form  of  those  already  produced  from  I786,  and  which  he 
states  he  has  in  London* 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  objection  to  the  application,  and  stated  that 

the  accounts  he  had  produced  were  not  from  1786,  but  only  for  the  last 

«3.  H  3  five 
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Mr,  Eth).  Coleman.  five  years,  and  requested  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  to  correct  that  state- 

ment. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated  that  he  had  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  Witness,  and  asked  him  if  they  were  accounts  printed  by  the  Company, 
and  he  had  stated  that  they  were. 

Mr.  Austin  inquired  whether  those  accounts  were  put  in  evidence  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  replied  that  he  had  put  them  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Austin  declined  to  put  in  any  more  accounts  than  those  which  he 
had  deemed  necessary  to  support  his  case;  and  wished  to  know  what 
course  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  proposed  to  pursue,  that,  when  he  had 
opened  his  case  and  was  giving  evidence,  he  might  call  upon  the  Compajiy 
to  produce  any  thing  he  pleased,  and  the  Committee  would  decide  upon 
the  application,  and  begged  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  to  state  what  the 
object  of  his  application  was* 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated,  he  wished  the  Witness  to  examine  the 
paper  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands,  with  the  documents  in  his 
possession  ;  that  the  proper  thing  for  him  to  request,  if  he  was  driven  to 
it,  was  the  production  of  the  documents,  and  his  clients  would  then  have 
the  labour  of  looking  through  them. 

Mr.  Austin  inquired  whether  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  meant  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  direct  him  (Mr.  Austin)  to  put  in  those  documents  as  evi- 
dence for  the  promoters  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  the  time  was  not  come  for  Mr.  Serjeant  Mere^ 
wether  to  make  the  application,  that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  were  now  ia 
the  course  of  giving  their  evidence. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated  that  when  he  came  to  his  case  it  might 
be  too  late  to  call  for  the  documents;- that  the  Witness  might  be  gone,  and 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  obtain  them ;  that  the  proper  course  for  him 
(Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether)  to  take  was  to  cross-examine  the  Witness  upon 
the  documents  he  had  produced ;  and  if  he  found  the  Witness  had  other 
documents  in  his  possession  which  were  material  for  him,  it  was  now  the 
time  for  him  to  make  the  application  to  the  Committee  to  order  the  pro^ 
duction  of  them ;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Committee  to 
understand  the  opening  of  Mr.  Austin,  or  the  inference  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  the  documents  produced,  without  the  production  of  the  pre- 
ceding documents,  and  that  he  should  have  expected  that  it  would  have 
been  said,  ^' if  you  wish  to  see  these  documents  they  shall  be  shown  to  you 
out  of  the  Committee." 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that,  understanding  now  what  the  object  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Merewether  was,  he  was  prepared  to  contend  that  what  was  proposed  to 
be  produced  was  entirely  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated  that  the  same  course  was  taken  by  the 
Committee  in  1825  between  the  same  parties. 

Mr.  Austin  objected  to  any  reference  being  made  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  in  1825,  and  stated  to  the  Committee  the  course  he  had 
pursued  in  conducting  his  case;  that  supposing  he  had  shown  the  necessity 
of  giving  additional  dock  accommodation  at  Hull,  it  was  his  duty  to  show 
that  the  Company  were  in  possession  of  sufficient  annual  tolls  to  enable 
them  to  borrow  the  requisite  sum  for  the  construction  of  the  docks,  and  for 
that  purpose  and  no  other  he  had  put  in  the  annual  accounts  of  the  last 
five  years,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  net  annual  surplus  was  26,000/., 
and  tlutt  they  had  shown  that  20,000/.  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  sum 
required ;  that  the  course  now  pursued  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  was 
not  an  honest  opposition  to  the  Bill^  and  that  it  was  therefore^  a  course 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  resist. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  was  heard  in  reply* 
f  b6  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After 
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After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called .  in,  and  Mr.  Edw,  Cokman. 
informed  that  the  Committee  had  determined  that  the  papers  could  not  be       ■" 
called  for  now.  *7  J«ne  ^^40. 

1224.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  to  Mr.  CoUman.']  You  have  had  access  to  the 
dock  papers;  hav^  the  goodness  to  look  at  that  paper  Ihanding  one  to  the  Witness] ; 
that  is  since  that  period? — Yes,  1789. 

1225.  Have  you  found  among  the  dock  papers  a  paper  of  that  kind  r— I  never 
recollect  seeing  one  similar  to  it 

1226.  You  never  saw  one  similar  to  that? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

1227.  It  seems  to  bear  the  signature  of  Mr.  Hammond ;  do  you  know  who  Mr. 
Hammond  was?-— William  Hammond,  chairman  of  the  Dock  Company. 

1228.  All  the  accounts  I  have  asked  you  about  are  all  under  bis  name  as  long 
as  he  was  chairman  ? — Yes,  the  annual  accounts  are  signed  by  him. 

1229.  Can  you  tell  me  during  what  period  he  was  chairman? — One  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty- seven  ;  the  same  year  as  that  is  dated. 

1230.  How  long  had  he  beeu  chairman  before  that  time? — I  must  refer  to  the 
papers ;  the  first  paper  is  1786. 

1231.  To  what  period? — Down  to  1793. 

1 232.  He  was  for  a  long  time  chairman  ? — Yes ;  to  the  end  of  1792. 

1233.  That  embraces  the  date  in  that  paper  I  handed  to  you  ? — Yes,  it  does. 
]  234.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hammond's  nandwriting  ? — No. 

1 235.  Have  you  no  means  of  forming  a  judgment  ? — I  never  saw  it  to  my 
knowledge. 

1 236.  Have  you  found  in  the  books  an  account  of  land  sold  on  the  north  side 
of  the  dock  in  the  year  1787? — I  do  not  recollect  that  they  have  any  account  in 
the  books  at  all  of  that  kind. 

1 237.  Perhaps  you  have  so  far  acquainted  yourself  with  the  nature  of  the  books 
that  you  can  tell  that  if  there  are  lands  sold,  there  are  accounts  in  the  books  into 
which  it  would  come  ? — I  think  it  probable,  but  I  have  not  gone  through  the  books 
in  detail  since  that  time. 

1238.  Have  you  found  in  the  books  an  account  of  land  sold  or  materials? — 
There  is  a 'memorandum  made,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  carried  regularly  and 
officially  to  account. 

J  239.  Tliat  you  cannot  speak  to? — No. 

1240.  You  have  given  in  the  accounts  for  five  years;  just  tell  me  whether  in 
that  you  have  included  the  sums  which  have  been  paid  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, such  as  the  erection  of  sheds  and  warehouses,  in  the  current  expenses  ? — 
What  year  ? 

1 241 .  Each  year  you  have  stated  the  amount  of  the  disbursements ;  for  instance, 
in  the  year  1839  have  you  included  the  solicitor's  bill,  which  I  think  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  2,303  /. ;  just  look  to  your  account  of  1839  ?~Yes,  that  is  included. 

1242.  There  is  the  solicitor's  bill,  1,083/.  9^.  8^.?— Yes. 

1243.  And  Mr.  Walker  671  /.?— Yes. 

1 244.  Mr.  Cubitt  419/,  ?— Yes. 

1245.  And  the  chairman  130/.? — Yes. 

1246.  Those  are  all  extra  expenses,  and  not  the  ordinary  disbursements? — 
They  were  paid  last  year,  that  is  all  1  know,  and  they  are  included  in  the 

19,000/.  .     ,      ,.  , 

1247.  In  the  accounts  of  1839,  I  see  there  is  an  increase  in  the  disbursements 
from  16,000/.,  which  was  the  former  year,  to  19,000/.  ?— Yes. 

J.248.  Is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  that  increase  of  disbursements  in  that  year  made 
up  by  those  charges  ?~That  is  a  matter  of  calculation ;  it  is  merely  putting  down 
the  amounts* 

1249.  Tell  me  if  the  real  ordinary  disbursements  did  not  come  to  17,360/.  r— 

[no  answer •] 

1250.  In  1836  do  you  not  find  this  entry,  *'  By  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway 
Company,  the  first  call  of  4  /.  per  share  on  200  shares  in  that  undertaking,  800/." 
Is  that  a  part  of  Ae  current  expenses  of  the  Dock  Company  for  that  year  ? — 

A  Member  of  the  Committee  stated  that  the  Company  appeared  by  the 
other  side  of  the  account  to  have  sold  those  shares. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated,  he  would  not  pursue  the  inquiry. 

1251.  ''Thomas  Simkinson's  contract  for  building  two  sheds,  1,529/."?— Yes. 
83,  II 4  1252.  That 
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Mr.  Eeto.  OAemtt.       1252.  That  is  included  in  the  current  expenses  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

1253.  Do  yon  happen  to  know  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  that  item  was  not 
17  Juae  1840.     much  objected  to,  and  complained  of  at  the  time? — I  do  not  know. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

1 254.  Now  with  regard  to  what  my  learned  friend  calls  permanent  works,  you 
are  the  superintendent  of  the  docks  ? — Yes. 

1 255.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  average  expenditure  of  the  Dock  Company, 
in  constructing  permanent  works  of  the  character  to  which  he  has  adverted,  will  be 
as  great  in  the  next  five  years  as  they  have  been  in  the  last  five  years  ? — I  should 
think  they  will. 

1256.  Do  you  know  that  the  works  that  are  called  by  him  permanent  works 
are  in  contemplation,  and  will  have  to  be  constructed  ? — They  will. 

1257.  Do  you  think  that  the  items  will  be  increased,  or  may  that  be  taken  as 
the  average? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

1258.  Are  you  able  to  answer  this  question  ;  was  the  solicitor's  bill  during  the 
five  preceding  years,  a  greater  or  less  item  than  the  five  last  years  we  have  selected  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  without  reference  to  the  accounts. 

1 259.  Looking  at  the  balance  sheet  of  each  year  would  show  you  that  of  course  ? 
— Yes. 

1260.  Committee.]  I  see  in  the  year  1835  your  disbursements  were  only 
l3,59U.?-Yes. 

1261.  That  is  a  great  difference;  can  you  say  what  they  were  in  1834? — Yes, 
12,000/. 

1262.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  from  the  year  1834  to  the  present?— 
Yes ;  smd  an  increase  of  business. 

1263.  That  has  been  the  case? — Yes. 

1 264.  I  see  there  is  in  the  account  of  your  receipts  an  item  of  3,162/.  for  rents  ? 
— Yes. 

1 265.  A  distinction  is  made  between  those  rents  and  the  warehouse  rents  ? — 
Yes ;  they  are  the  Company's  property  let  out  to  tenants,  yards  and  premises  let  out 
to  yearly  tenants ;  the  warehouse  rent  is  for  goods  deposited  in  the  warehouses. 

1 266.  That  is  the  rent  issuing  out  of  premises  not  connected  with  the  docks  or 
necessary  for  the  docks  ? — On  the  dock  side,  but  not  necessary  for  the  dock. 

1 267.  Is  the  warehouse  rent,  rent  paid  for  goods  deposited  in  the  v^arehouses  ? — 
Yes. 

1 268.  And  the  other  rent  is  for  warehouses  distinct  from  the  warehouse  rent  ? — 
It  is  for  premises  and  yards  let  to  tenants,  and  dwelling-houses  adjoining  the 
docks. 

1 269.  Are  they  on  the  dock  side? — Yes. 

1270.  You  have  said  that  the  expenses  had  increased  ;  do  the  tolls  increase  In 
the  same  proportion  ? — Yes. 

1271.  The  increase  of  the  receipts  of  the  Company  has  been  very  great? — 
Yes. 

1272.  They  are  38,000/.  in  the  last  year? — Yes;  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement 

1273.  Are  the  increased  disbursements  consequent  upon  the  increased  trade  of 
the  port? — A  proportion  of  them. 

1274.  Are  the  increased  disbursements  to  give  additional  accommodation  to  the 
trade  of  the  port  ? — Yes. 

1275.  In  what  way  chiefly? — More  labourers  have  been  employed,  and  more 
officers  employed. 

1276.  Have  the  docks  been  kept  in  a  better  state  ?— Yes  ;  this  last  year  there 
have  been  some  thousand  tons  of  mud  taken  out,  more  than  in  any  former  year ; 
140,000  tons  of  mud  were  taken  out  last  year,  which  is  30,000  tons  more  than  in 
any  other  year. 

1 277.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  the  double  dues  ? — 

[A    paper  containing  the  account  was   handed   to    the  Member  of  the 

Committee.'] 

1278.  Mt.  Hildyqrd.]  Was  there  a  very  great  trade  in  corn  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding  that  ? — Yes. 

J 279.  The  com  is  chiefly  imported  in  foreign  vessels? — ^Yes. 

1280.  Would 
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1280.  Would  that  account  for  the  great  increase  in  the  sums  paid  by  the  Qo-  Mr.  EAv«  Cdkmitu 
vemment  for  foreign  vessels  in  that  year? — ^Yes.  ■ 

-    1281.  That  was  in  the  year  1839? — Yes.  i7  J«ne  ^940. 

1282.  There  was  also  a  considerable  com  trade  in  the  preceding  year  ? — Yes, 

1283.  Are  there  not  very  heavy  poor-rates  upon  the  Company;  are  not  the 
rates  in  proportion  to  the  receipts  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

(The  Witness  withdrew* 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Jovis,  18^  dieJunii,  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHELL,  Esa.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Edward  Coleman  wzs  again  called  in ;  and  furtiber  Examined  by 
Mr.  liikfyardf  as  follows : 

1284.  HAVE  you  investigated  the  accounts,  with  the  view  of  showing  what   Mr.  Edw.  Coleman. 
amount  of  dock  dues  was  received  on  com  vessels  each  year,  during  the  five       ■    ■ 

years  on  which  your  average  is  calculated? — I  have.  18  Jane  1840. 

1285.  From  1835  to  1839  inclusive  ?— Yes. 

1286.  Tell  us,  in  each  year,  the  amount  of  duty  received  upon  com,  both  in 
English  and  foreign  vessels  ? — In  1835,  the  total  amount  was  519  /.  19^.  7  d.y  the 
dues  upon  all  corn  vessels;  in  1836,  933 Z.  Os.2d.;  in  1837,  2,033/.  13*.  3rf.; 
in  1838,  4,172/.  19*.  Irf. ;  in  1839,  10,109/.  15*.  Irf. 

1287.  You  were  asked  yesterday,  upon  cross-examination,  the  amount  of  the 
solicitor's  bill  for  the  year  1839  ;  have  you  investigated  the  account,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  Committee  whether  the  average  expenditure  of  the  Company  for 
law  expenses,  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  five  on  which  average  is  calculated, 
is  greater  or  less  than  the  five  years  during  which  your  average  is  calculated  ? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

1 288.  What  is  the  average  on  the  five  years  commencing  1830  and  terminatins^ 
1834  ?— From  the  year  1830  to  1834  the  sum  of  1,432/,  12*.  5d.  was  paid  for 
solicitors' bills ;  that  will  give  an  average  of  286/.  10*.  5d. 

1289.  State  the  same  calculation,  with  respect  to  the  five  years  upon  which 
your  average  was  submitted  to  the  Committee? — From  1835  to  1839  the  total 
amount  paid  is  1,401/.  1*.  Ad.,  which  will  give  an  average  of  280/.  4*.  3d. 

1290.  So  that  it  appears  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Dock  Company,  during 
the  five  years  preceding  those  for  which  your  average  is  calculated,  was  6/.  6*. 
greater  than  the  expenditure  during  the  five  years  on  which  your  average  is 
taken  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

1291.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  what  the  expense  of  constructing  the  Junction 
Dock  was? — It  was  upwards  of  166,000/.;  that  is,  including  the  sheds,  the 
Junction  Dock  and  the  sheds. 

1292.  You  are  the  superintendent  of  the  Dock  Company  ? — I  am. 

'  1493.  Is  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  timber  trade  conducted  between 
Hull  and  our  North  American  colonies? — Yes,  it  is;  a  very  great  deal  of  thsrt 
trade  and  the  Baltic  trade  as  well. 

1 294.  Is  the  timber  imported  from  America  very  various  in  its  sizes ;  is  it  cut, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  trade,  in  various  sires  ? — ^The  deals  are. 

1295.  Does  that  involve  the  necessity  of  extensive  quay  room,  for  the  purpose 
of  sorting  those  deals  before  they  can  be  sold  ? — Certainly  it  does. 

1 296.  Must  you  set  apart  the  different  sizes,  and  sort  the  different  sizes,  before 
a  sale  can  be  effected  ? — It  is  always  customary  in  part  of  the  docks  where  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  conduct  that  part  of  the  trade. 

1 297.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewethei\ 

1 298.  Yesterday  you  stated  that  40,000  tons  of  mud  had  been  removed  from 
the  dock  last  year? — Not  what  you  stated  exactly,  but  about  140,000  tons;  1  am 
speaking  from  recollection* 

83.  I  1299.  Just 
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Jrfnfifo/tSJbmin.       1299.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  where  it  was  carried  to  ?— Into  the  Humber. 
■■  —  1300.  Whereabouts? — In  different  parts. 

18  June  1840.  1301.  Was  the  principal  part  carried  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  ? — 

Decidedly  not 

1302.  Whereabouts? — Further  up. 

1303.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Humber  Dock  ? — No,  half  a  mile  or  a  mile 
higher  up,  but  I  cannot  speak  positively  to  that ;  I  never  watched  it  accurately ;  it 
is  an  engineer's  question. 

1304.  Can  you  tell  me  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hammond  as  chairman? — No, 
I  cannot ;  but  a  reference  to  the  printed  account  will  show. 

1305.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Arthur  Maister? — No,  I  do  not. 

1306.  Committee.']  The  dues  you  have  stated  upon  the  corn  vessels,  including 
the  dues  paid  by  the  Government  and  the  dues  paid  by  the  vessels  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

1307.  Can  you  tell  the  dues  paid  upon  foreign  corn  vessels,  beginning  in  1835? 
— ^That  will  be  246  /.  Js.  6d.  in  the  year  1835 ;  those  are  the  double  dues,  half- 
paid  by  the  Government  and  half  by  the  ship ;  in  the  year  1836  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Government  for  com  vessels  was  444  /.  14  s.  8d. 

1308.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven? — Eight  hundred  and  one 
pounds,  seventeen  shillings  and  eightpence  ;  in  1838,  1,662  /.  1  s.  lOd. ;  in  1839, 
3,841/.  4  J.  6  rf. 

1309.  What  is  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  second  class  of  shares  of  the 
Company?  — One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three,  1804  and  1805,  I  think  it 
was;  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  one  class  of  shares  was  created  by  the  Act  of 
1 802,  the  42d  of  George  III.,  and  another  class  by  the  45th  of  George  IIL 

1310.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.']  The  vessels  you  have  spoken  of  as  bringing 
com,  do  they  not  also  bring  other  cargoes  with  them,  wool  and  hemp  ? — ^Tnere 
may  be  now  and  then  a  vessel  with  something  of  that  kind  in,  but  those  other 
vessels  not  included  in  this  return  may  have  a  small  quantity  of  corn  in,  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  those  vessels  are  laden  with  com,  and  of  the  remainder  th^ 
principal  part  will  be  corn. 

1311.  How  do  you  get  at  this  amount  of  corn?— By  the  returns  given  at  the 
Custom-house  to  the  Dock  Company's  collector. 

1312.  Of  the  corn  ? — Yes. 

131 3.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  account  you  have  given  in  is  confined 
to  com,  and  does  not  include  any  other  article  ? — ^Tnere  may  be  a  mixed  cargo  in 
a  ship,  but  the  principal  cargo  is  corn. 

1314.  Do  not  the  Hamburgh  ships  bring  mixed  cargoes  of  corn  and  other 
things  ? — No. 

1315.  You  are  able  to  answer  that  positively? — Yes;  where  a  Hamburgh 
ship  brings  com,  50  do  not ;  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence ;  a  small  quantity  is 
brought  over  by  Hamburgh  ships. 

1316.  Those  that  come  from  Hamburgh  bring  mixed  cargoes? — ^Yes. 

1317.  Do  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  all  that  return  you  have  giveu 
in  IS  solely  confined  to  corn? — As  nigh  as  it  can  be  ascertained. 

1318.  Then  it  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  an  actual  return,  but  as  near  as  ypu  can 
get?— Yes. 

1319.  Committee.^  You  say  that  they  generally  deposit  tlie  mud  a  mile  up  the 
river ;  has  not  the  mud  a  tendency  to  wasn  down  and  obstruct  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour? — No,  I  should  think  not. 

1320.  How  far  up  is  it  taken  ? — About  a  mile  up. 

1321.  Does  it  obstruct  the  river? — I  have  never  heard  any  complaint 

1322.  Does  it  wash  out  to  sea  ? — It  is  carried  up  or  down  by  the  tide. 

1323.  The  width  of  the  Humber  is  so  great  it  does  not  affect  it  ?— No,  it  is 
two  miles  and  a  half  across,  with  a  strong  tide. 

1324.  Mv.Austin.'\  Where  the  mud  is  thrown  in  ? — Yes. 

^3'''5*  Committee.']  Do  you  consider  there  has  been  no  accumulation  of  mud 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hull  of  late  years  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question ;  I  have 
not  been  long  resident  at  Hull ;  there  has  been  an  accumulation  at  what  is  called 
the  cranch,  occasioning  a  bar. 

1 326.  Do  you  consider  that  the  depositing  of  this  mud  makes  more  of  these 
cranches,  or  increases  this  cranch?— That  cranch  is  formed  of  quite  a  different 

matter 
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matter  to  what  is  taken  up  out  of  the  dock ;  it  is  brought  down  by  the  river ;  it  Mr.  Eiv.  Cdemm- 
comes  out  of  the  Hull ;  tnat  is  my  opinion.  — : 

1327,  Do  you  consider  that  the  action  of  the  tide  is  as  likely  to  wash  the  mud      18  June  1840. 
upwards  and  deposit  it  there,  as  to  wash  it  down  and  deposit  it  there  ? — I  cannot 
say ;  I  have  never  considered  it. 

1328^  Mr.  JSHdyard.]  For  how  many  years  did  the  dock  proprietors  go  without 
dividends  ? — Seven  years. 

1329.  What  were  those  seven  years  ? — One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven 
to  1809  inclusive,  and  1812  to  1815  inclusive. 

1330.  They  were  then  discharging  very  large  portions  of  the  debt  that  had  been 
contracted  in  building  that  dock  ? — Yes.  [The  Witness  withdrew. 

James  JValker^  Esq.,  was  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard^ 

as  follows : 

1331.  HOW  much  land  will  be  required  to  carry  into  effect  this  project  as  it  is  J.  Walker,  Esq. 

iiow  intended  it  should  be  executed  ? — Am  I  to  understand  the  learned  counsel's  ^ 

question  to  refer  to  the  smallest  quantity  of  land. 

1332.  Quite  so? — Fifty -nine  acres. 

^333-  Does  that  include  the  site  of  the  timber  pond? — ^Yes,  it  includes  the 
whole  of  the  land  purchased  from  Mr.  Raikes. 

1334.  There  is  no  dissentient  landowner  to  that  land  being  taken  r — No,  there 
is  not. 

'  1335.  Besides  the  area  of  your  docks  and  the  quayage,  which  we  have  been 
told  is  double  that  area,  and  the  timber  pond,  are  there  other  purposes  essential  to 
the  making  this  a  complete  undertaking  that  require  a  considerable  portion  of 
land  r — Yes,  there  is  a  quantity  required  to  make  it  a  complete  undertaking,  that 
is  included  in  the  quantity  I  have  given. 

1336.  What  other  purposes  besides  those  of  the  area  for  the  dock  and  the 
quayage  is  required  to  make  this  a  complete  undertaking  ? — What  is  required 
besides  the  quay&  is  space  for  depositing  timber  and  bonding-yards ;  that  requires 
a  great  deal  of  room  ;  I  am  engineer,  and  have  been  almost  from  the  commence- 
ment, to  the  Commercial  Dock  Company  in  London,  the  principal  of  whose 
business  is  accommodation  for  the  timber  trade ;  and  I  should  think,  in  round 
numbers,  that  the  quantity  of  ground  we  have  in  quays  and  timber  ponds  is  treble 
what  there  is  in  docks. 

^Z^7*  Committee^  That  is  in  London? — Yes,  the  proportion  is  the  same;  the 
principle  would  apply,  though  the  quantity  would  be  different. 

1338.  You  think  the  same  proportions  would  be  required  ?— Yes. 

^339.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  What  did  you  state  was  the  estimate  you  had  received 
for  the  land  and  the  compensation  ? — Sixty  thousand  pounds. 

1340.  Mr.  Tadman  had  added  to  that  the  sum  of  14,000/. ;  are  you  able  to 
explain  the  discrepancy  between  those  two  statements  ? — Yes. 

1341.  State  it? — ^The  14,000/.  consisted  of  the  property  which  is  within  the 
book  of  reference  or  schedule,  but  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  carrying  the  works  into  effect ;  I  therefore  requested  Mr.  Tadman  to  estimate 
the  whole  we  had  the  power  of  purchasing,  but  to  estimate  apart  the  value  of  that 
which  we  could  do  without,  and  the  value  of  what  we  can  do  without  is  the 
14,000/. 

1342.  Committee.]  Can  you  show  me  upon  the  plan  the  part  you  think  you  can 
do  without  ? — [The  fVitness  explained  it  to  the  Committee.] 

Cross-exaniined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether. 

1343.  This  plan  I  have  before  me  I  see  includes  that  land  which  I  understand 
you  to  have  contracted  for,  and  that  is  the  part  coloured  blue? — Yes. 

1344.  That  is  so? — Yes. 

1 345.  That  which  is  coloured  blue  I  see  includes  the  basin,  the  proposed  timber- 
yard  and  the  dock,  up  to  the  road  to  the  garrison  ? — Yes ;  I  presume  you  are 
stating  it  correctly ;  the  plan  is  before  you. 

1 346.  The  question  I  put  to  you  is  whether  the  blue  does  include  the  basin, 
the  timber  pond  and  the  dock,  up  to  the  road  to  the  garrison  ? — I  believe  so. 

1 347.  That  is  right  ? — While  the  plan  is  with  you  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  statiii^  it  correctly ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  correct. 

1348.  What  is  the  quantity  of  land? — It  is  the  whole  Quantity  of  the  land 
purchased  from  Mr.  Raikes,  or  agreed  to  be  purchased  from  him. 

83.  12  1349.  I  see 
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J#  IFflttcr,  Esq.        1349.  I  see  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  that  which  includes  the  basin  all 
18J       "fi"      along  the  line  of  high- water  at  spring  tides,  which  is  fore  shore  from  the  high-» 
4  •      ^i^ater  ftiark  to  or  beyond  low -water  mark  ?— It  is. 

1350.  Can  you  tell  me  what  quantity  that  is  ? — I  should  think,  at  a  guess,  16 
acres;  if  the  learned  counsel  wishes  it  correctly,  1  can  ascertain  it. 

1351.  Is  that  the  property  of  Mr.  Raikes? — ^That  is  a  very  complex  legal 
question,  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

1352.  As  you  sav  it  is  purchased  of  Mr.  Raikes,  does  he  claim  it,  and  is  it 
included  in  the  purchase  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question ;  I  should  apprehend 
that  the  rights  that  Mr.  Raikes  had  to  the  fore  shore  and  the  communication  with 
the  river  have  been  purchased  of  Mr.  Raikes. 

1353.  That  16  acres  is  a  part  of  the  fore  shore  ?— It  is. 
^354«  That  is  part,  at  present,  covered  at  high-water  ? — Yes. 

1355.  And  used  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  at  high- water? — I  should  think 
very  little ;  barges  can  go  over  it,  and  any  vessel  drawing  less  water  than  the 
depth  of  water  on  that  particular  part  may  go  over  it ;  but  as  regards  the  navigation 
ships  I  apprehend  they  never  go  over  it. 

1356.  I  see  there  is  some  part  of  the  property  upon  this  plan  coloured  red  ?— 
Yes. 

^357-  Including  the  communication  from  the  road  that  leads  to  the  garrison  up 
to  the  river  Hull  ? — Yes. 

1358.  Will  you  tell  me  the  quantity? — From  four  to  five  acres. 

1359-  I  see  there  are  two  small  detached  pieces,  red;  will  you  tell  me  whom 
they  belong  to  ? — I  do  not  know ;  the  book  of  reference  will  show  it. 

1 360.  I  see  some  coloured  yellow ;  can  you  tell  me  about  the  amount  of  it  ? 
— Yes. 

1361.  What  is  it? — Four  acres. 

1362.  That,  I  think  you  say,  is  the  quantity  you  shall  probably  not  want? — 
No ;  I  did  not  say  we  should  probably  not  want  it,  but  that  we  can  do  with- 
out it 

'  ^5^3-  1^0  you  know  whose  that  red  piece  is  by  the  garrison? — No ;  but  ther6 
are  figures  upon  it,  and  the  figures  have  reference  to  the  book  of  reference. 

1304.  Some  part  of  that  plan  coloured  blue  is  extra-parochial,  and  some  is  not? 
— That  I  do  not  know. 

1365:  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me,  do  you  or  not  want  that  part  coloured  red 
between  the  road  to  the  garrison  and  the  Hull  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

1 366.  And  mean  to  take  it  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

1367.  And  mean  to  make  the  communication? — 1  hope  so. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  to  sum  up  the  evidence  which  bad  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  preamble  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewetker  was  in  part  heard  to  open  the  case  of  the 
Petitioners,  for  whom  he  appeared. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Veneris,  19''dieJunii,  184a 


RICHARD  BETHELL,  Esq.,  in  the  Cmaib. 


19  JuM  1840.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  was  further  and  fully  heard  to  state  the  case 

on  behalf  of  the  Petitioners  for  whom  he  appeared,  and  then  renewed  his 

application  to  the  Committee  to  order  the  production  of  certain  papers  in 

the  possession  of  the  Dock  Company,  of  which  he  had  already  handed  in 

a  list. 

Mr.  Justin  stated  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  produce  the 

original  documents,  instead  of  copies,  that  the  agent  for  the  Petitioners 

should  have  access  to  the  originals ;  each  party  being  at  liberty  to  refer 

to  them,  as  if  they  were  upon  the  notes. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Reynolds  stilted  that  two  gentlemen,  officers  of  the  Trinity  House 
at  Hull,  were  in  attendance,  in  order  to  supply  the  evidence  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether,  in  his  opening ;  but  that,  from  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  in  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  they  objected  to 
produce  the  documents  in  their  possession  without  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mittee^ 

Mr.  Justin  stated  that  the  usual  course  was  to  call  the  Witness,  and 
hear  what  objection  he  had  to  make. 

Mr.  IVilliam  ColUnson  was  called  in ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Tteynoldsy  as  follows : 

1368.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  warden  of  the  Trinity  House? — I  am. 

1369.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  you  decline  giving  any  information  without  the 
order  of  your  own  board,  or  the  order  of  the  chairman? — Yes,  I  do,  respecting 
the  proceedings  or  resolutions.of  the  board. 

Mr.  Reynolds  applied  to  the  Chairman  to  issue  the  necessary  order. 

1 370.  Committee.]  Why  do  you  decline  to  produce  these  documents  ? — I  do 
not  feel  justified  in  making  public  any  resolutions  of  the  board,  nithout  thetr 
order ;  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  do  it 

.  1371.  Who  is  to  be  injured  by  your  ccmimimicating  these  resolutions? — Ct  is 
not  customary  to  make  public  the  resolutions  of  that  board,  without  having  the 
consent  of  the  board. 

1372.  Mr.  Reynolds.]  Are  you  aware  of  any  injury  that  can  result  to  tlie 
Trinity  House  by  the  production  of  them  ?— Not  with  regard  to  these  resolutions. 

1373.  Committee.]  When  were; you  aware  you  should  be  called  to-day? — I  was 
not  aware  I  should  be  called  to-day. 

.  1374.  You  were  not  aware  you  should  be  a  witness  ? — I  did  not  know  I  should 
be  called  till  this  moment. 

1375.  Mr.  Reynolds.]  You  were  aware  you  would  be  asked  some  questions 
about  those  things  ? — Yes ;  but  not  that  I  was  to  be  called  to-day. 

The  Chairman  informed  the  Witness  that  he  must  consider  himself  under 
the  order  of  the  Committee  to  produce  the  documents. 

Mr.  Craeknell  (the  solicitor  to  the  Trinity  House)  stated  that  he  appre- 
hended the  order  must  go  down  to  the  Trinity  board  ;  that  the  warden 
had  no  authority  from  the  board  to  give  any  information  relating  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  board  i  that  he  (the  solicitor)  happened  to  have  the 
resolutions  iu  his  possession  for  general  information ;  but  neither  the 
Witness  nor  himself  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  produce  them  without 
the  sanction  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Reynolds  inquired  of  Mr.  Cracknell  whether  he  had  not  received 
directions  to  produce  the  documents  in  a  certain  event. 

Mr.  Cracknell  declined  to  give  any  information  as  to  any  private  com- 
munications he  might  have  had. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee  stated  that  the  order  of  the  Committee 
wo^ld  be  a  sufficient  justification  to  the  Witness  to  produce  the  documentsii 

Mr.  Cracknell  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  Dock  Company  had  beep 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  all  the  resolutions ;  that  an  application  had 
been  made  to  him  this  morning  for  these  papers,  and  an  answer  given, 
after  consideration,  that  the  pwers  could  not  be  furnished,  except  by  the 
order  of  the  Chairman,  through  the  House,  in  the  usual  course,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  board. 

The  Chairman  stated,  he  doubted  whether  he  had  the  power  to  order 
the  production  of  the  papers. 


19  Jane  1846. 


Mr.  W.  CnlUntim. 


Mr.  James  Walker  was  called  in  ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds^  as  follows : 

1376.  WHAT  are  you  ?— A  sloop-broker. 
-    1377.  Residing  at  Hull?— Yes. 

1378.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  business  as  a  sloop-broker? — Collecting 
goods  for  loading  the  vessels  for  different  parts,  both  coasting  vessels  upwards,  and 
up  to  Gainsb(^oughy  Leeds,  for  Lynn  and  Boston,  and  Yarmouth  and  London. 

«3.  13  1379.  When 


Mr.  J.  WMtr. 
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yiu  J.  Walker.         1379.  When  you  have  procured  cargoes  for  those  vessels,  do  you.  procure  them 

• :"       all  at  on^  place  ? — No ;  first  at  one  wharf  and  then  at  another,  at  different  places. 

19  June  1840.  1 280.  What  is  the  average  burden  of  the  sloops  you  employ  ? — From  60  to  80 

tpns. 

1381.  How  do  those  vessels  take  in  their  cargoes? — By  cranes,  and  by  their  own 
tackle  from  lighters  in  different  places,  from  one  dock  and  then  another. 

1382.  Do  they  generally  get  a  full  cargo  at  one  wharf? — ^No;  sometimes  five 
tons  at  one  place  and  ten  at  another,  as  persons  buy  the  goods. 

1383.  The  same  sloop  will  have  to  call  at  different  wharfs? — Yes,  till  she 
makes  up  her  cargo. 

1384.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  business  carried  on  in  the  harbour  ? — Yes,  a  great 
deal. 

1385.  The  harbour  is  a  tidal  river? — Yes. 

1386.  Is  any  inconvenience  experienced  by  sloops  from  that  circumstance? — 
Yes,  by  grounding ;  they  cannot  get  to  work  for  it. 

1387.  If  that  harbour  were  converted  into  a  dock,  would  that  be  remedied?— 
Ye^,  certainly  it  would ;  they  could  work  the  whole  of  the  day. 

1388«  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  cannot  work  the  whole  of  the  day  now? — No, 
except  they  are  under  the  crane  and  cannot  shift ;  if  a  dock  was  made  of  it,  they 
could  shift  from  one  dock  to  the  other. 

1389.  Why  is  it  they  cannot  work  the  whole  day  ? — The  water  being  low,  it  is 
dry  there  at  times. 

1390.  When  a  sloop  has  got  as  much  careo  atone  dock  as  she  can  get  there,  is 
she  obliged  to  wait  for  the  next  tide  if  it  is  low-water  ?T-Yes. 

1391.  That  would  be  remedied  if  she  was  afloat? — Yes;  she  might  go  from 
one  dock  to  the  other,  and  carry  on  business  th^  whole  of  the  day. 

1392.  In  going  from  one  dock  to  the  other,  do  you  come  out  of  the  harbour 
into  the  basin,  and  so  into  the  dock?— We  generally  come  through  the  docks  into 
the  old  harbour  by  the  old  dock. 

•     139:^  You  go  that  way  ? — Yes,  through  the  Junction  Dock  and  the  old  dock,  for 
safety  like. 

^394-  If  you  are  in  the  Humber  Dock  and  want  to  go  into  the  harbour,  the  route 
you  adopt  is  through  the  Junction  Dock  and  the  old  dock  for  safety  ?— Yes. 

1395.  What  is  the  danger  of  going  the  other  way? — ^Sometimes  it  is  low- 
water,  iand  you  cannot  get  that  way. 

1396.  When  the  water  is  high,  where  is  the  danger? — Perhaps  the  sea  is  too 
heavy  for  them. 

1397.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  sea  there  sometimes? — Yes. 

1398.  And  it  is  a  very  dangerous  navigation? — Yes. 

1309.' You  are  speaking  of  the  space  between  the  basin  and  the  Humber  Dock 
and  the  harbour  ? — Yes. 

1400..  Ydu  tell  us  that  the  navigation  is  very  dangerous  between  the  basin  of 
the  Humber  Dock  and  the  mouth  of  the  old  harbour ;  how  is  the  navigation  between 
the  mouth  of  the  old  harbour  and  the  fore  shore  belonging  to  Mr.  Raikes? — Very 
dangerous  indeed,  and  there  is  no  protection  there;  I  am  liable  to  the  danger  of 
losing  people's  property ;  with  a  sputh-east  wind  it  is  impossible  to  get  off  the  land, 
and  it  is  very  dangerous  indeed. 

1401.  Suppose  a  dock  made  in  that  situation  with  a  basin  projecting  into 
the  Humber  for  a  considerable  distance  below  low- water  mark,  and  you  had 
ocoasiion  to  go  from  the  old  harbour  to  that  dock,  there  being  no  communication 
between  the  dock  and  the  old  harbour  but  by  the  river,  what  kind  of  navigation 
would  it  be  ? — You  would  many  times  lose  your  goods  or  lose  yourvessels. 

I402.>  How  are  these  sloops  navigated  now  between  the  basin  and  the  harbour? 
—-They  are  conducted  by  lines  from  one  jetty  to  the  other,  and  poles,  with  some* 
times  two  or  three  extra  men* 

1403.  Supposing  you  had  to  navigate  to  the  proposed  dock  in, that  situation, 
could  you  use  lines  and  poles? — No ;  it  is  deep  water  you  get  into  there. 

.1404.  I  do  not  see  there  any  jetty  or  any  thing  to  help  you? — No;  and  with  a 
north-east  wind  you  would  blow  off  the  land. 

1405.  That  would  be  dangerous  to  you  ? — It  would  blow  her  out  to  sea. 

1406.  How  wonld  you  be  obliged  tonavipate? — We  should  have  to  get  her 
imder  way,  with  her  canvas,  with  sloops  to  navigate  her. 

.    1407.  How  would  you  do  with  lighters  ? — It  would  be  so  dangerous,  it  would: 
not  be  fit  for  lighters  to  go  round  at  all. 
>  1408.  I  suppose 
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1408.  I  suppose  by  getting  under  way,  you  mean  hoisting  the  sails  ? — Yes*  Mr.  J.  Walher. 

1409.  Would  that  require  more  hands  than  your  present  mode  of  navigation       ■  ■ 
requires  ? — No ;  our  own  ship's  company  could  do  it  19  J«n«  1840, 

1410.  Would  you  want  a  new  insurance? — Yes ;  it  ought  to  be  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  it. 

1411.  Committee.']  Is  there  any  swell  in  here  which  makes  it  dangerous  ? — - 
Yes ;  and  with  a  southerly  wind  it  is  a  long  fetch  from  the  Lancashire  side* 

1412.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  sea-swell  comes  in  here  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour? — Yes, 

1413.  Mr.  Reynolds.']  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  RendeFsplan? — ^Yes. 

1414.  Just  look  at  that  [handing  it  to  the  Witness];  do  you  see  upon  that 
plan  a  steam-boat  pier,  and  another  pier  close  to  your  left  hand  ? — Yes. 

1415.  Now,  suppose  those  two  piers  marked  in  that  line  to  be  executed,  and  a 

E rejection  carried  out  where  the  harbour  is,  so  as  to  include  the  large  basin,  and 
aving  a  harbour  dock,  supposing  a  large  inclosure  made  in  front  of  the  Humber 
Dock,  in  connexion  with  the  harbour  dock,  would  that  afford  you  increased 
protection  in  passing  from  one  of  those  docks  to  the  other? — Yes,  it  would 
increase  it ;  but  the  dock  would  be  better  in  the  old  harbour,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  trade. 

1416.  Would  it  afford  you  more  protection  in  passing  from  one  side  to  the 
other  than  an  open  space  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  break  the  sea  off. 

1417.  Would  it  be  better  for  your  navigation  ? — Yes. 

1418.  Would  it  tempt  you  to  go  that  way  rather  than  the  roundabout  way? — 
Yes,  sometimes. 

1419.  Would  it  be  a  great  saving  of  time  to  you  ? — ^Yes,  a  very  great  one. 

1420.  Suppose  a  dock  made  to  the  eastward,  with  a  communication  with  the 
harbour  on  Mr.  Walker's  plan  [another  Plan  was  handed  to  the  Witness]  ;  you 
see  another  plan  to  the  eastward  of  the  citadel  ? — ^^Yes. 

1421.  And  a  communication  between  that  and  the  harbour? — Yes. 

1422.  Would  such  a  communication  as  that  facilitate  your  trade  with  that 
dock  ? — 'Yes,  that  would  make  it  safer ;  because  we  could  go  from  one  dock  to 
another  with  safety. 

1423.  You  would  not  have  occasion  to  go  out  to  sea? — No. 

1424.  Nor  to  get  under  way? — No,  you  would  want  no  canvas;  poles 
would  do. 

1425.  You  see  that  communication  comes  into  the  harbour,  but  goes  no 
further  ? — ^No,  I  dare  say  it  does  not. 

1426.  You  will  observe,  that  when  it  gets  into  the  harbour,  it  comes  into  the 
tidal  way,  between  that  and  the  old  dock  ? — Yes. 

1427.  If  that  could  be  removed,  and  you  could  have  floating  water  from  one 
dock  to  the  other,  would  that  be  a  great  improvement? — Yes,  it  would ;  with  the 
old  harbour  made  into  a  dock  you  would  have  a  communication  altogether. 

1428.  Even  with  that  alteration,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  preferable 
plan  of  the  two;  Mr.  Rendel's  plan,  before  you,  or  Mn  Walker's  plan?— I  should 
prefer  the  old  harbour  made  into  a  dock. 

1429.  How  long  have  you  known  the  old  harbour  ? — Upwards  of  50  years. 

1430.  Is  it  in  as  good  a  state  now  as  it  was  50  years  ago  ? — No,  nothing  to 
cOmpajre  to  it ;  it  is  in  a  very  bad  state  at  the  present  time. 

1431 .  In  what  respect  is  it  in  a  very  bad  state  ?-~For  want  of  attention  to  it,  and 
cleansing  it  and  taking  away  the  earth ;  the  hills  are  in  a  very  dangerous  position 
for  the  ships  to  ground  on. 

1432.  What  do  those  hills  consist  of?— Mud  and  stone»  and  different  things 
created  together. 

1433.  Have  those  hills  of  mud  and  stone  increased  much  of  late  years  ? — Yes, 
in  the  last  10  years. 

1434.  Is  that  since  the  opening  of  the  Junction  Dock  ? — Yes. 

1435.  What  effect  upon  the  number  of  ships  in  the  harbour  had  the  opening  of 
the  Junction  Dock  ? — They  all  went  into  the  Junction  Dock,  and  that  has  caused 
the  harbour  to  be  so  bad  as  it  is. 

1436.  Explain  to  the  Committee  how  that  had  happened  ? — The  harbour  is  not 
confined  as  it  was  before  when  it  was  confined  by  th^  shipping,  and  the  scouring 
of  the  old  dock  caused  the  mud  to  go  away  ;  now  there  is  so  much  room  in  it,  it  is 
confined  to  the  channel  alone. 

S3.        '  14  1437.  That 
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JAf.  J 'Waller.         1437-  That  has  been  chiefly  since  the  opening  of  the  Juntrtion  Dock?— Ye$^ 
■  it  has, 

«9  June  184c.  1438.  Committee.]  From  the  withdrawal  of  the  shipping? — Yes. 

1439.  ^^'  R^^olds.]  During  the  number  of  years  you  have  known  the  harbour, 
have  you  ever  known  the  Dock  Company  do  any  thing  to  cleanse  it  ? — I  have  known 
them  empty  the  mud-boats  into  it. 

1440.  Into  the  river  Hull? — Into  the  river  harbour. 

1441.  Have  you  ever  known  them  take  any  mud  out  of  it? — I  have  not;  never. 

1442.  Have  you  ever  known  them  take  any  stones  out  of  it  ? — I  never  saw  them 
take  any  out. 

•   1443.  You  have  known  it  60  years? — Yes. 

1 444.  Have  you  known  them  throw  the  mud  in  frequently  ? — When  the  harbour 
was  thronged  I  have  known  them  empty  the  mud-boats  into  the  harbour ;  it  is 
several  years  back. 

1445.  You  speak  of  their  throwing  the  mud  in  ;  was  that  before  the  Junction 
Dock  was  opened  ? — Yes  j  it  was  many  years  back,  when  the  harbour  used  to  be 
very  thronged. 

1446.  Do  you  remember  in  what  year  the  Junction  Dock  was  opened? — One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine,  I  believe. 

'    1447.  The  Junction  Dock  ?  —No  ;  I  really  cannot  say  positively. 

1448.  Was  it  1829  or  1830  ? — I  cannot  say  positively. 

1449.  Before  that  dock  was  opened,  they  threw  their  mud  into  the  harbour  ? — 
Yeis ;  before  the  Junction  Dock  was  opened  they  could  not  get  the  mud-boats  out 
conveniently,  and  they  emptied  them  into  the  harbour. 

1450.  Where  were  they  coming  from  ? — From  the  old  dock  down  the  harbour. 

1451.  They  could  not  get  them  out,  and  they  emptied  them  into  the  harbour? 
"!— Yes,  at  times. 

1452.  Have  you  seen  that  done  yourself? — Yes. 

1453.  More  than  oncer — Yes;  but  it  is  years  back  now. 

1454.  Did  you  see  it  frequently  ? — No ;  I  have  seen  it  done. 

^    1455.  Have  you  seen  it  frequently? — No,  I  have  seen  it  several  times;  I  can* 
not  say  how  many  times. 

1456.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  rates  of  insurance  taken  upon 
Vessels  going  into  the  old  harbour  and  the  docks  ? — No,  I  never  did  insure  for  that 
purpose ;  I  have  insured  for  sea,  but  never  for  that  purpose. 
'"    1457-  Do  you  know  in  what  part  the  foreign  trade  of  that  port  was  formerly 
chiefly  carried  on  ? — In  the  old  harbour. 
*    1458.  Where  is  it  carried  on  now  ? — In  the  docks  chiefly  now. 

1459.  Do  you  know  the  state  of  the  river  Humber  at  all  ? — Yes. 

1460.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  mud  about  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
iate  years  ? — Yes,  very  much  indeed  in  my  time. 

1461.  I  am  speaking  of  that  part  of  the  Humber  round  about  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour? — Yes,  the  east  side  of  the  harbour. 

1462.  The  garrison  jetty  ? — Yes ;  when  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  come  down  at 
low-water  and  make  a  rope  fast  to  the  inner  dolphin ;  you  will  see  it  upon  that 
plan. 

^     1463.  Can  you  point  it  out  ?— Yes,  I  dare  say  I  can. 

1464.  The  inner  dolphin  was  close  to  the  jetty-end  ? — The  dolphin  is  not  in 
that  plan.  ' 

1465.  Can  you  mark  where  it  is? — I  dare  say  I  can. 

1466.  Is  it  in  Mr.  Rendel's  plan? — No,  it  is  not. 

1467.  Can  you  show  whereabouts  it  is? — ^There  used  to  be  an  inner  dolphin 
'  here,  and  the  outer  dolphin  here  [poinling  to  the  Plan]. 

1468.  When  you  were  a  boy  you  used  to  come  in,  where  ? — We  used  to  make 
'  fast  at  low-water  to  the  inner  dolphin. 

1469.  Where  do  you  go  in  now? — We  cannot  make  fast  to  the  outer  oae, 
,  the  mud  is  laid  up  to  that  degree. 

1470.  To  get  into  the  harbour  from  the  sea,  which  way  are  you  obliged  to  go 
now? — ^When  we  go  to  sea  it  is  high-water  ;  then  when  we  come  in  at  low-water 
we  come  to  the  westward. 

1471.  From  where? — Down  the  Humber. 

1472.  When  you  are  coming  up  the  Humber  ? — Round  the  east  point  then,    . 

•  1473.  How  far  up  must  you  go  before  you  can  get  into  the  channel  of  the 
harbour  ? — There  is  a  channel  close  to  the  west  breakwater. 

1474-  Then 
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1474.  Then  you  go  about  as  bigh  up  the  river  ?— Yes,  then  we  come  within     Mt.  J.  Walktr. 

*^M7?'At  what  time  of  the  tide  is  that  ?_About  half  ebb.  i9J«oe«84o. 

1476.  In  doing  that,  is  a  great  deal  of  the  tide  spent?--Yes. 

1477.  Does  that  cause  a  great  deal  of  additional  delay  ?— Yes ;  by  there  being 
80  much  mud  there,  you  cannot  get  into  the  harbour.  j     u  * 

1475.  You  said  something  about  the  cranch  j  what  is  that  ?— Stones,  and  wbat 
washes  out  of  the  harbour.  i.t     •   •     t 

1479.  Is  that  large  and  extensive  F-No,  it  is  chequery.  ,     .,,      ,  ^, 

1480.  How  far  does  it  extend?— About  two  lengths  of  a  vessel  without  the 

*^j48k  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  remove  it  of  later—Yes,  they  have  had 

V:i:E:XklZ^^Jn^  been  .o^ug  theret-A  couple  of  months,  or 

three  months.  .  ^     .   . 

i48q.  Is  it  all  removed  now  ?— No,  It  IS  not.  .         ,      u 

il^i  Have  the  Company  ceased  to  attempt  to  remove  it,  or  has  the  engine 
ceail  to  work  there  ?— I  have  not  seen  the  engine  «  agait    at  it  lately. 

i!^5  iTthere  any  mud  bank  in  that  neighbourhood,  besides  the  one  you  have 
spoken  of  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour?— No.  ,  , 

i486.  The  impediments  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are,  first  this  mud 
bank,  and  then  this  cranch?— Yes.  ,ju„„i.9     n„tBid«. 

1487.  Ctmmittee.-]  Is  the  cranch  inside  or  outside  of  the  mud  bank  ?-Outside 

''^488.  Mr.  Reynolds,-]  Do  you  know  whether  the  Dock  Company  are  in  the 
'''Tjl-Zt^t^^'ZP^^^^  of  the  harbour,  in  the 

X'rHl;tlfg  wterd'oSTtt^^^^^^^^^  say;  several  years 

"^T^nSTey'c:";^^^^^^^  eastwards-Yes;  I  very  seldom  see  them 

^"Hg'rHt'KZ'the  hai^ur  do  they  carry  it  ?-Not  very  far  off,  but  the 

*^t;?DrtUj -^'Tt\^^^^^  -y  I  ^-  -- 

*"  M^atejo^se^fth^^^^  cariy  it  straight  out  into  the  streamof  the  harbour? 
—Yes,  I  have  at  times  by  a  steam-boat.  H„mV,PP? Yes 

14I5.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  earn,  it  up  the  stream  of  the  Humberr-Yes, 
I  have  seem  carry  it  up  the  stream  of  the  Humber. 

,496    I  have  heard  something  about  towing  your  lighters  by  steam  ?-Yes,  we 

*i  f^R    Whv  so  ? — The  distance  is  so  much  further. 
4^q'  h  ther^  any  expense  attending  the  towin|?-Yes  there  would  be  ,f  we 

''°;5rTo„"?«Te  .»g  «  tow  Aem  from  the  harbour  to  U.e  Humber  Dock  S- 

Yes,  at  times. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

,50.  You  .aid  tbere-uM  beau ^r^^r::'^i:,X"^iT:::' 

beciut  I  aS^.er.«>t'to  Heury  Smith  of  Gal-borough^ 


1504.  Who  is  brother  to  John  Smith,  of  Hull  .^—  I  es. 


I505!  A  gentleman  opposing  the  Bj"  ^^i«?T-.;^es. 

83-  ^ 
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Mn  J.  Walker.         1509.  I  thougBt  you  spoke  of  some  gentleman,  an  opponent  of  the  Bill ;  b  that 

^-      so  ? — No. 
19  June  1840.  j^^  ^   jg  |.|j^|.  g^j .  j^g  j^^  oppose  the  Bill  ? — I  do  not  know ;  he  had  me  up  to 

examine  me  at  HulL 

151 J .  Did  he  take  you  through  the  mud  at  Hull  ? — No,  he  did  not, 

1512.  I  will  take  you  through  a  little  of  it? — Very  well. 

1513.  You  have  described  at  considerable  length  the  entrance  of  this  harbour; 
what  is  the  depth  of  water  where  Mr.  Walker  proposes  to  make  his  basin  here ; 
take  the  western  corner  of  that  basin  at  high-water? — ^The  entrance  of  the  eastern 
dock,  where  he  makes  his  basin,  would  be  three  fathoms  at  high-water. 

1514.  What  is  the  width  of  the  river  there  ? — The  Humber  ? 

1515.  Yes;  what  is  the  width? — About  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  York- 
shire to  the  Lancashire  side. 

1 516.  It  is  rather  more  than  that,  is  it  not? — ^Very  likely  it  is. 

1517.  Is  it  not  nearer  three  miles  ?— It  may  be ;  we  have  reckoned  it  generally 
thereabouts. 

1518.  Do  you  know  how  far  this  basin  projects  into  the  water? — I  should  think 
it  projects  out  into  three  fathoms ;  I  do  not  know  how  far  you  intend  to  carry  the 
jetty  out. 

15^9-  You  have  been  giving  an  opinion  upon  its  effect ;  I  want  to  know  if 
you  have  ascertained  how  far  it  projects  into  the  stream  ? — I  should  think  about 
the  length  of  a  ship. 

1520.  Committee.^  What  sort  of  ship ;  a  ship  with  three  masts? — Yes,  400  or 
500  tons. 

1521.  Mr.  Atistin.}  Therefore  you  would  lake  off  the  length  of  a  ship  from  a 
river  three  miles  wide  ? — ^Yes. 

1522.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  would  be  any  injury  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river  ? — No,  not  in  the  least. 

1523.  So  far  as  the  navigation  of  the  Humber  is  concerned,  you  think  it  would 
not  be  any  injury  to  the  navigation  ? — No,  not  in  the  least. 

1524.  In  looking  at  the  chart,  I  see  the  channel  of  the  Humber  is  far  away 
from  that  ? — ^Yes. 

1525.  Tell  me  the  depth  of  water  at  the  end  of  that  pier,  at  low-water? — ^Not 
much  water  at  low-water. 

1526.  Just  look  at  that  plan ;  do  you  know  that  there  is  any  water  at  low-water ; 
what  is  the  lift  of  the  tide  ? — Sometimes  it  will  flow  24  feet  at  high  spring  tides. 

1527.  And  I  think  where  the  entrance  is  to  be  made,  there  are  only  three 
fathoms  at  high-water,  you  say  ? — ^The  further  you  carry  it  out,  there  would 
be  more  water,  and  the  distance  from  the  bank  to  the  distance  here,  there  would 
be  three  fathoms. 

1528.  If  there  is  a  lift  of  the  tide  of  24  feet  and  three  fathoms  at  high-water, 
does  not  it  follow  it  would  be  six  feet  above  low- water  mark  ? — Yes  ;  but  the 
ebb  falls  out  much  lower  sometimes  than  others. 

1529.  I  am  taking  your  own  data ;  with  three  fathoms  and  a  lift  of  24  feet, 
there  would  be  six  feet  at  low-water? — Yes. 

1530.  There  would  be  no  low-water  at  all  ? — No. 

1531-  What  vessels  ever  go  over  the  space  proposed  to  be  occupied  by  that 
basin  ? — Vessels  from  abroad  will. 

1532.  Do  you  ever  see  any  thing  but  barges  there  ;  did  you  ever  see  any  thing 
there  ? — Yes ;  I  have  gone  in  close  to  the  land  where  the  basin  is  to  be  made. 

1 533.  Would  it  be  any  very  great  inconvenience  if  you  had  been  compelled  to 
keep  a  ship's  length  into  the  river? — No,  not  when  we  run  away  with  the  canvas 
up ;  it  is  no  detriment  then,  but  it  would  be  without  that. 

1 534.  What  detriment  would  that  be  ? — Sometimes,  when  there  is  no  wind,  we 
lance  along  with  poles. 

1535.  Is  it  a  detriment  to  which  you  attach  much  importance  ? — We  should 
have  to  go  further  out. 

1536.  Is  that  a  matter  of  great  consideration  ? — No ;  it  is  no  matter  of  great 
detriment. 

1537.  Now,  as  to  the  state  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hull ;  there  is  what 
you  call  the  cranch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hull  ?—  Yes ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  old 
harbour. 

1538.  Do  you  know  of  what  materials  that  cranch  is  composed? — It  looks 
small  chequery  stone  and  bricks,  and  all  kind  of  combustibles. 

1539.  They 
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1539.  They  must  come  out  of  the  magazine;  did  you  see  the  combustibles     Mr.  J.  Waaer. 
removed  the  other  day  ? — I  saw  they  had  removed.  — ■ 

1540.  Did  you  see  them  removed  ? — No ;  but  I  have  been  upon  it.  19  June  1840. 

1541.  How  is  it  you  have  become  acquainted  with  the  materials  ? —When 
I  have  been  there  I  have  seen  it ;  1  have  been  aground  there. 

1542.  High  and  dry  ? — Yes. 

1 543.  Have  you  seen  the  surface  of  the  cranch  ? — Yes. 

1544.  Do  you  ever  recollect  a  time  when  the  cranch  was  not  there? — It  was 
nearer  in  a  great  deal  than  it  is  now  ;  more  into  the  harbour  than  it  is  now« 

1545.  How  much  nearer  do  you  suppose? — About  at  the  mouth,  right  up  to 
the  garrison  side  ;  it  goes  further  out ;  it  leads  further  out  into  the  channel 

1 546.  Did  it  enable  you  to  warp  in  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  eastern  channel  ? 
— We  generally  warp  in  on  the  western  channel ;  there  is  more  water  there. 

1547.  Were  you  able,  when  the  cranch  was  in  the  old  position,  to  warp  into 
the  eastern  channel  ? — Only  at  times ;  it  shifts  very  much  indeed. 

1548.  You  say  the  cranch  shifts  a  good  deal ;  do  I  understand  you  to  say  it 
has  always  been  shifting  ?  —Yes,  at  times  it  does. 

1 549.  It  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  tide  ? — Yes. 

1550.  And  the  state  of  the  wmd,  and  so  forth? — Yes;  the  freshes  down  the 
river. 

1551.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  ever  since  you  have  seen  and  known  this 
cranch,  it  has  been  dancing  about  in  the  way  you  describe  ?  — Yes,  occasionally. 

1552.  The  same  body  of  materials  shifting  their  place? — I  have  never  seen 
any  others  but  the  kind  I  have  stated. 

1553.  It  is  the  same  material  shifting  its  bed  ? — Yes. 

1 554.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  it  is  a  little  more  to  the  westward  now 
than  it  was  when  you  were  a  boy  ? — 1  cannot  say  there  is  much  difference. 

1555.  Then,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  the  state  of  things  this;  that  taking  one 
tide  with  another,  the  cranch  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  when  you  were  a 
boy? — It  is  further  out  from  the  mouth  a  good  deal  than  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  fur- 
ther out  from  the  mouth  of  south  end. 

1556.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  cranch  an  inconvenience  to  the  navigation  of  the 
old  harbour  ? — Yes. 

1557.  An  inconvenience  to  vessels  getting  into  the  harbour  ? — Yes. 

1558.  And  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  that  same  cranch  removed  ? — Yes,  it 
would,  very  much  indeed. 

1559.  It  would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  old  harbour  navigation  if  that 
was  out  of  the  way? — Yes;  I  think  what  they  suggest  of  m&king  a  dock  would 
take  it  away. 

1560.  And  by  taking  that  away,  it  would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the  navi- 
gation ? — Yes,  it  would  indeed. 

1561.  How  lately  have  you  been  at  Hull?— I  was  at  Hull  last  week, 

1562.  How  lately  have  you  been  in  a  barge  near  this  cranch  ? — I  have  not  been 
lately,  for  I  do  not  go  in  one. 

1563.  You  do  not  happen  to  know  the  fact,  that  the  cranch  has  been  removed  ? 
— By  the  engine  ? 

1564.  Yes? — I  have  seen  the  engine  work  myself. 

1565.  Do  you  know  that  the  cranch  has  been  removed  ? — Part  of  it. 

1566.  How  do  you  undertake  to  say  only  part  has  been  removed  ?— I  have  seen 
vessels  aground. 

1567.  When? — I  cannot  say  to  a  week  or  so,  but  I  have  seen  them  aground 
since  the  engine  has  not  worked  there. 

1568.  Do  you  know  what  depth  of  water  there  used  to  be  upon  the  cranch  at 
ordinary  tides,  at  low-water  ? — I  have  seen  it  dry  at  low-water. 

1569.  Have  you  seen  it  dry  of  late? — I  have  not. 

1570.  Do  you  know  the  sill  of  the  Humber  Dock? — Yes. 

1571.  Do  you  know  it  is  very  deep? — It  is  very  good  water  upon  it  at  the 
present  time  ;  it  is  not  a  bad  navigation,  indeed. 

1572.  Over  the  sill  of  the  Humber  Dock  ? — Yes. 

1573.  If  the  water  over  this  cranch  were  only  nine  inches  above  the  sill  of  the 
Humber  Dock,  in  your  opinion  would  not  the  cranch  have  been  removed  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation  ? — It  is  a  long  distance  from  that. 

1574.  lam  speaking  of  the  depth;   you  say  the   depth  of  water  over  the 
83.  K  2  Humber 
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Mr.  J.  Wollen     H^imber  sill  is  such  that  there  is  good  navigation  over  it  ? — Yes ;  I  db  not  know 

T     ""*       the  depth  of  water  over  it. 
19  June  1840.  ^5^5.  Is  it  not  a  good  deal  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  harbour?— No,  it  is 

not  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  harbour. 

1576.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  deeper  ? — I  really  think  not. 

1577.  Would  you  say  that  it  is  not  as  deep  ? — I  cannot  say. 

1578.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  not  six  feet  deeper  than  the  old  harbour^ 
the  sili  of  the  Humber  Dock  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

^579-  Do  you  mean  to  say  that? — Yes. 

1580.  Do  you  say  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — Yes,  I  speak  of  vessels^ 

1581*  Do  you  mean  to  say,  there  is  not  six  feet  more  depth  over  the  sill  of  the 
Humber  Dock  than  in  the  old  harbour  ?— No,  I  think  not  myself;  I  am  sure  not. 

1583.  As  you  say  you  have  made  observations,  will  you  tell  the  Committee  the 
difference  of  depth  ? — ^The  reason  I  give  to  you  is  this 

1583.  What  b  the  difference  in  the  depth  of  the  water  ? — ^I  should  think  there 
is  not  three. 

1584.  If  I  understand  you,  you  mean  to  say  that  the  sill  of  the  Humber  Dock 
is  not  three  feet  deeper  than  the  old  harbour  ?— 1  think  not ;  I  only  give  you  my 
judgment. 

1585.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  deeper? — At  what  part  do  you  mean;  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  or  the  upper  part  ? 

1^86^  Do  not  ships  of  800  tons  go  over  the  sill  of  the  Humber  Dock? — Yes^ 
at  high-water. 

1587.  Do  ships  of  800  tons  go  into  the  old  harbour?— I  never  saw  one. 

1588.  Could  they  go?— Yes,  they  could  at  high- water,  at  spring  tides. 

1 589.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  can  get  over  the  sill  of  the  Humber  Dock  at 
neap  tides  ? — No,  not  a  ship  of  that  size ;  1  never  saw  one  of  ihat  size  do  it. 

1590.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  they  cannot  ?-'--Some  ships  draw  more 
water  than  others.  ^j^^  Wiixiess  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at>  Twelve  o'clock. 


Sabbati,  20*  die  Junii,  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHELL,  Esq;,  in  the  Chaib. 


20  June  1840.  A  Copy  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Trinity  House,  furnished  by  Mr.  Craekndl 

— — •  (under  the  Order  of  the  House),  was  delivered  in,  and  assented  to  by  Mr.  AuUin  ; 

and  is  as  follows : — 

**  Trinity  House,  Hull,  Saturday,  sthJanuaiy  183^ 

"  Mr.  Thackray, 
J.  Hall, 
Marshall, 


Colli  nson, 
Field, 
George  Hall, 

Giur 


Mr.  Sugden, 
Whartor 
Brodriclc 
Brigham, 


Elder  Brethren.  Brodrick!   ^  AssUtants. 


;} 


''  At  this  board  was  read  a  notice  from  the  Dock  Company  of  KingstoD-upon*Hull,  of 
a  special  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  that  Company,  to  be  held  at  their  office,  on 
Wednesday,  the  9th  instant,  to  determine,  ^  Whether  or  not  the  said  Company  shall  now 
proceed  to  make  an  additional  dock  or  docks  at  the  town  of  Kingston-upon^HuU,  and 
upon  what  site  or  sites,  and  upon  what  terms  and  conditions ;  also  to  determine,  whether 
or  not  the  Company  shall  accept  or  reject  an  offer  made  by  the  corporation  of  the  mayor 
and  burgesses  of  the  town  or  borough  of  Kingston-upon-HuU,  for  the  letting  and  selbng 
to  the  Company,  upon  certain  terms  and  conditions,  a  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  the 
said  corporation,  adjoining  the  river  Humber,  and  situate  to  the  west  of  the  entrance  basin  of 
the  Humber  Dock,  or  whether  any  and  what  proposition  shall  be  made  by  the  Company  to 
the  said  corporation  for  the  purchase  of  their  land,  upon  some  other,  and  what,  terms  and 
conditions;  also  to  determine,  whether  or  not  the  Company  shall  confirm  a  conditional 
agreemejat  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Company  with  Messrs.  Uaikes,  foi  thft-^purchase  or 
\  acquisiticm 
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acquisition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land  belonging,  to  the  said  Messrs*  Raikes,  likewise  soJon^i840. 
adjoining  the  river  Humber,  and  situate  to  the  east  of  the  citadel  at  King8toh*upon*-Hull  '— ■  ■  .  '. 
aforesaid ;  and  also  to  determine,  whether  or  not  the  Company  shall  or  may,  at  or  under  the- 
order  or  resolution  of  any  ordinary  meeting  of  the  said  Company,  contract  and  agree  with 
any  person  or  persons  for  the  purchase  or  acquisition  of  any  lands  or  hereditaments  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  making  of  such  dock  or  docks,  or  for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes 
before  mentioned :'  And  the  board  being  convinced  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  fur- 
ther accommodation  to  the  shipping  frequenting  the  port,  by  means  of  an  additional  dock, 
and  having  had  before  them  vanous  plans  and  estimates  for  the  making  of  such  addttipnalf 
dock  on  both  the  sites  mentioned,  and  referred  to  in  the  said  notice  ;  and  also  ascertained 
by  survey  the  eligibility  of  access  to  such  sites  respectively  from  the  river  Humber;  and 
having,  moreover,  duly  considered  the  measure  generally,  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  port, — 

"  It  was  Resolved, 

^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  the  more  eligible  situation  for  additional  dock  room, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Hull,  is  the  site  referred  to  in  the  said 
notite,  as  bein^  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  citadel,  adjoining  to  the  river  Hbmber,  as 
vrell  from  offering  greater  facilities  of  ingress  and  egress  from  and  to  the  river  Humber,  as 
also  affording  more  ample  space  for  extending  and  enlarging  such  dock  or  docks^  should 
the  future  state  of  the  trade  of  the  port  require  the  same* 

**  That  the  warden  be  therefore  authorized  and  directed  to  attend  the  said  special 
general  meeting  of  the  Dock  Company,  to  be  held  on  the  9th  instant  as  aforesaid,  and.  to 
vote  as  the  proxy  of  this  corporation,  for  the  making  of  such  additional  dock  or  docks  on: 
the  site  last  above  mentioned. 

*'  Trinity  House,  Hull,  Saturday,  4th  April  i840, 

*'  Mr.Thackray, 
J.Hall, 
Capt.  Whitaker, 
Mr.  Field, 


Alder, 
Homcastle, 
Gill, 
Bennett^ 


Mr.  Wharton, 
Br 
Br 
B. 


Elder  Brethren.  Bri^"™    ^  Assistants. 


vnarton,  *| 

Fredrick,  I 

irigham,  f 

J.  Gill,  J 


*'  Resolved  unanimously, 

^  That  so  DHich  of  the  resolutions  of  the  7th  day  of  March  last,  as  declares  the  opposi- 
tion of  this  corporation  to  the  Bill  to  be  counned  to  the  several  matters  specified  thereby, 
was  passed  in  the  belief  then  entertained  that  the  intended  dock  and  works  were  to  be 
made  and  completed  within  the  time  limited  by  the  said  Bill;  and  in  every  respect  agree- 
ably to  the  plan  thereof  transmitted  by  the  Dock  Company  to  this  house. 

**  That  it,  however,  appears  to  be  the  present  intention  of  the  Dock  Company  to  reserve 
a  power  of  postponing  beyond  the  term  of  seven  years,  from  the  passing  of  the  said  Bill 
into  a  law,  the  making  and  completing  of  so  much  of  the  said  dock  ana  works  as  includes 
the  communication  therefrom  to  the  old  haven ;  this  corporation  do,  therefore,  decidedly 
disapprove  thereof;  being  convinced,  that  without  such  communication,  the  accommoda- 
tion intended  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port  will  be  in  a  great  measure  frustrated, 
by  the  want  of  a  ready  and  immediate  access  to  and  from  the  said  haven,  and  by  the  great  - 
and  serious  expense,  risk  and  inconvenience  which  must  necessarily  be.  experienced,  iu  the 
transmission  of  goods  and  merchandise  to  and  from  the  said  dock. 

"  Ordered, 
.  *^  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Dock  Company." 

\It.  James  Walker  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin^ 

as  follows : 

1591-  YOU  told  me  yesterday  you  came  from  Goole,  or  where? — From  Hull.       Mr.  J.  Walker. 

1592.  Not  from  Hull,  was  it  ? — Yes.  

1593*  Where  have  you  been  living  for  the  last  three  or  four  years? — At  Hull. 

1594.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  your  own  business  there  ? — In  the  brokering 
line ;  brokering  for  goods  for  vessels. 

^595-  1  think  you  told  the  Committee  yesterday  you  had  seen  some  mud  thrown 
into  the  old  harbour  by  the  dock  people? — Out  of  the  mud-boats. 

1596.  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  the  Committee  when  you  last  saw  it? — I  cannoc 
speak  to  the  time ;  it  is  some  time  ago. 

1597.  That  is  nothing  at  all ;  is  it  months  or  years  ? — How  long  is  it  since  the 
Junction  Dock  was  opened  ? 

1598.  Mr.  Reynolds.']  In  1829? — It  was  before  then  ;  I  was  in  a  vessel  myself. 
^599*  Was  it  before  the  year  1825? — It  was  before  the  Junction  Dock  was 

opened  j  1  really  cannot  say  to  a  year. 

83.  K  3  1600.  Committee.'] 
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Mr.  J.  Walker.        i6oo^  Committee.'}  Had  it  been  begun  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  had. 
'  1601.  Mr.  Austin.^  Do  you  know  whether  it  had  been  begun? — ^Yes;  there 

ao  June  1840.     was  no  navigation  through  the  Junction  Dock. 

1602.  How  do  you  know  it  was  begun  ? — I  lived  at  Hull. 

1 603.  Do  you  recollect  that  it  was  begun  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  I  was  master  of  a  vessel 
at  that  time. 

1604.  Now  tell  me  what  you  saw  deposited  in  the  harbour  ? — ^I  have  seen  three 
lighters  deposited  in  the  harbour. 

1605.  In  one  day  ? — ^Yes. 

1 606.  How  long  was  it  since  you  had  seen  any  lighters  emptied  into  the  harbour 
before? — I  cannot  say  positively  ;  I  have  seen  it  twice  or  three  times;  I  cannot 
say  positively. 

1 607.  Do  you  mean  to  say  besides  those  three,  you  have  seen  mud  deposited  in 
the  harbour  two  or  three  times  ? — ^Yes. 

1608.  Is  that  in  the  course  of  the  whole  time  you  have  lived  at  Hull? — ^Yes. 

1609.  ^^^  ^^^S  ^^^®  y^^  lived  at  Hull;  50  years? — I  was  bred  and  bom 
there ;  I  have  not  been  there  all  the  time. 

1610.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  you  have  told  the  Committee  you  have  in  the 
course  of  your  life  seen  mud  deposited  two  or  three  times  in  the  harbour  ? — Yes. 

161 1.  The  occasion  you  fix  upon  is  after  the  Junction  Dock  was  begun,  and 
before  it  was  opened  ? — Yes. 

1612.  When  was  it  you  saw  the  other  mud  deposited  there;  you  say  twice  or 
three  times? — It  was  very  little  distance  of  time  from  one  another;  the  harbour 
was  so  thronged  up  they  could  not  get  out  of  the  harbour. 

1613.  Where  did  those  lighters  come  from  ? — Out  of  the  old  dock. 

1614.  Did  they  all  come  out  of  the  old  dock  into  the  old  harbour  ?— Yes. 
1615*  For  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  Humber  ? — ^Yes. 

1616.  How  much  mud  did  they  contain  ? — ^They  were  supposed  to  carry  40  or 
50  tons. 

1617.  You  saw  it? — I  cannot  tell  exactly  the  weight. 

1618.  I  am  not  asking  you  so  silly  a  thing;  did  you  see  it? — Yes. 

1619.  How  much  was  it? — About  100  or  140  tons. 

1620.  If  I  understand  you  right,  the  harbour  was  thronged  upon  that  occasion? 
— ^Yes,  it  was. 

l62l#  Were  you  upon  the  quay  ? — No,  I  was  in  my  vessel. 

1622.  How  was  it  that  they  threw  their  mud  down  there? — ^They  could  not 
get  out  of  the  harbour. 

1623.  As  they  could  not  get  out  of  the  harbour,  had  they  any  means  of  empty- 
ing the  mud  in  any  other  place  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  they  could  empty  it 
any  where  else. 

1624.  Perhaps  you  know  that  they  could  not? — Yes,  they  could  not. 

1625.  Upon  that  occasion  you  saw  them  empty  the  mud  into  the  old  harbour? 
—Yes. 

1626.  Where  was  it? — Between  Church-lane  and  Scale-lane. 

1627.  That  is  more  than  half  way  down,  is  it  not? — Somewhere  about  that. 

1628.  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Smith  at  that  time  ? — No,  I  was  not 

1629.  Did  you  make  any  representation  to  any  body  about  it? — No,  I  had  no 
occasion  to  do  it. 

1630.  How  soon  afterwards  did  you  go  up  the  harbour  with  a  vessel  of  your 
own? — The  following  tide. 

1631.  Did  you  go  up  by  the  place  where  the  mud  was  shot  out? — No. 

1632.  Did  you  ground  ? — No. 

1633.  Did  you  suffer  any  inconvenience? — No,  my  vessel  was  light. 

1634.  Did  you  see  any  heavy  vessel  go  up  after  the  mud  was  deposited  there? 
— Yes,  the  following  tide. 

1635.  Did  they  ground  ?-— Yes,  they  grounded  upon  the  ebb. 

1636.  Did  they  ground  in  the  place  where  that  mud  was  deposited  ? — No,  there 
was  mud  before  that 

i637«  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  damage  that  ensued  from  throwing  the  mud 
there?— No. 

1638.  Do  you  believe  that  any  damage  has  ensued  from  depositing  those  three 
loads  of  mud  in  the  river? — No,  I  do  not. 

1639.  If  the  Junction  Dock  had  been  made  at  that  time,  could  not  the  lighters 
have  come  out  into  the  Humber  without  going  into  the  old  harbour  ? — Yes. 

1640.  Now 
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1640.  Now  there  is  a  complete  communication  with  the  docks,  there  will  be  no     Mr.  J.  Wdhr. 
wcasion  to  take  the  mud  down  the  harbour? — They  do  it  now.  — — ^ 

1641.  There  is  no  occasion  for  it  ? — It  is  the  "  gainest"  way  from  the  old  dock.       «o  J«ne  1840. 

1642.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  old  harbour  is  thronged  with  ships,  they 
may  go  through  the  other  docks? — Yes. 

1 643.  You  have  said  you  have  seen  the  mud  thrown  into  the  Humber  ? — Yes. 

1 644.  1  he  water  of  the  Humber  is  very  muddy,  and  full  of  soil  ? — Yes. 

1645.  And  the  docks  silt  up  very  rapidly  ? — Yes,  very  rapidly  indeed. 

1640.  That  must  be  the  case  with  any  docks  at  Hull? — Yes,  it  comes  into  the 
docks,  and  goes  through  the  docks. 

1647.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  it  should  be  taken  away?— Yes,  or  they  would 
soon  lay  up. 

1648.  Do  you  know  who  the  pilot  commissioners  are? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

1649.  Did  you  never  hear  of  them  r — I  do  not  know  their  names,  I  am  sure. 

1 650.  Do  you  not  know  there  are  a  body  of  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  to 
the  state  of  the  harbour  ? — ^Yes ;  but  I  do  not  know  their  names. 

1651.  When  you  have  seen  the  mud  deposited  in  the  docks,  have  you  seen  some 
officers  belonging  to  that  body  directing  the  dock  officers  where  to  deposit  the 
mud  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  that. 

1652.  When  you  have  seen  the  mud  deposited,  have  you  been  on  shore? — 
Yes. 

1 653.  Do  you  know  where  the  mud  has  been  deposited  in  the  Humber  ? — It  is 
half  a  mile  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  so  as  they  can  employ  a  steamer. 

1654.  They  have  a  steamer  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes,  one  of  their  own. 

1655.  Have  you  navigated  the  Humber? — I  have  gone  up  with  my  vessel, but 
it  is  some  years  back. 

1656.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  deposit  of  mud  in  the  Humber  inconvenient  to 
the  navigation  by  the  direction  of  the  Dock  Company  ? — The  harbour  is  silting 
up  at  the  east  point. 

1657.  I  ^'^  speaking  of  the  Humber;  have  you  ever  experienced  any  diffi- 
culty in  navigating  the  Humber  in  consequence  of  the  mud  thrown  into  the 
channel  ? — No. 

1658.  Do  you  believe  that  any  difficulty  has  existed  from  that  circumstance  ? 
— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

1659.  I  ask  you,  as  an  experienced  man,  which  I  believe  you  are,  do  you 
believe  that  any  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  it  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

1660.  The  tide  runs  down  with  great  force  ? — ^Yes,  very  rapidly  at  spring  tides. 

1661.  If  they  were  to  throw  in  100  or  200  tons  of  mud  in  a  day,  the  tide 
would  wash  it  away  ? — I  cannot  tell  where  it  would  go ;  it  would  disperse  all 
about. 

1662.  You  have  never  seen  any  difficulty  arising  to  the  navigation  from  that 
mud  operation  ? — ^Not  in  the  Humber. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 

1663.  Will  you  go  back  with  me  into  the  harbour,  if  you  please;  you  stated 
to  my  learned  friend  that  those  mud-boats  could  not  get  out  of  the  harbour  at  the 
time  you  saw  them  empty  their  mud  into  it  ? — No,  they  could  not. 

1 664.  Could  they  have  remained  till  the  road  was  open,  and  then  have  carried 
it  out  ? — Yes,  but  the  lighters  were  not  fit  to  lie  with  it  in. 

1665.  How  do  you  mean? — ^They  load  them  too  deep  for  that  purpose. 

1666.  They  had  loaded  their  lighters  so  deeply,  they  were  not  fit  to  lie  in  the 
harbour,  and  they  emptied  them  into  the  harbour  ? — Yes,  and  took  them  back. 

1667.  If  they  had  loaded  them  less  deeply,  might  they  have  waited  till  the 
river  was  clear  ? — Yes,  they  might. 

1668.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  mud-lighters  ground,  they  will  not  rise  with 
the  tide?— Yes. 

1 669.  Are  they  all  flat-bottomed  boats  ? — Yes. 

1670.  What  do  they  draw  ? — Five  feet  and  a  half  when  loaded. 

1671.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  were  so  deeply  loaded,  that  if  they  had  re- 
mained in  the  harbour  and  taken  the  ground,  they  might  not  have  risen  again  ?-^ 
They  might  have  damaged  themselves,  and  strained  the  vessel  lying. 

1672.  Mr.  Austin.']  You  were  asked  whether  you  preferred  the  proposed  plan 
of  Mr.  Rendel,  or  the  plan  deposited  by  the  promoters  of  the   Bill,  and  you 

83.  K  4  answered, 
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Mr.  /.  Walker,     answered,  certainly  you  preferred  Mr.  RendeFs  plan ;  you  knbw  Mr.  Rendel's 
-  plan? — I  have  seen  it;  will  you  let  me  look  at  it  again?  I  like  the  dock  veiy 

to  June  1840.      ^^\^  but  yoa  cannot  make  a  dock  before  the  citadel ;   can  you  ? 

1673.  ^<^  I  understand  you  to  say,  you  cannot  make  &  dock  before  the  citadel  ? 
— Can  they  do  so  ? 

1674.  What  difficulty  do  you  see  in  making  a  dock  before  the  citadel? — It 
would  make  the  finest  plan  of  a  dock  that  can  be,  if  they  will  allow  it. 

1675.  If  who  will  allow  it  ? — The  Government. 

1676.  What  are  they  to  do  with  the  old  harbour  under  that  plan?«^Join  them 
both  into  one. 

1677.  What  are  they  to  do  with  the  river  Hull  ? — Bring  it  to  the  eastward. 

1678.  Where  do  your  vessels  go  into  the  harbour? — From  south  end  to  norUi 
end. 

1 679.  For  what  purpose  do  they  go  in  ? — To  take  in  goods. 

1680.  From  the  staiths  ? — ^Yes,  and  out  of  the  ships. 

1681.  They  go  to  the  warehouses  there? — Yes,  different  warehouses. 

1682.  Picking  up  their  cargoes  at  the  warehouses  ?~Yes ;  according  as  we  are 
ordered  to  go  for  different  goods. 

1683.  Where  do  you  suppose  the  warehouses  are  to  be  built  on  the  new 
channel  ? — I  never  gave  it  a  consideration  ;  yoM  mean  the  new  harbour  ? 

1684.  No,  in  the  new  river  Hull ;  you  tell  this  Committee  you  prefer  this  plan 
to  Mr.  Walker's  plun  ;  do  you  prefer  it  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

1 685.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  it  ? — I  see  where  they  join  the  dock. 

1686.  Do  yoa  know  any  thing  about  the  dock  at  Hull  r — I  see  that  this  will  be 
convenient  where  it  is  planned. 

1 6S7.  What  for  ?— What  ships  ? 

1688.  What  ships? — Large  shipping. 

1689.  Would  not  Mr.  Walker's  plan  be  very  convenient  for  large  shipping.^ — 
Yes. 

1 690.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  convenient  as  the  other ;  you  have  g^ven  a  strong 
opinion  ;  I  should  like  to  see  upon  what  it  is  grounded  ? — I  should  prefer  Mr. 
Rendels  plan. 

1691.  Why  should  you  prefer  it?— I  should  think  the  dock  would  be  so  much 
gainer. 

1692.  Why  ? — Keeping  more  into  the  harbour,  and  keeping  one  dock  fore  and 
aft  with  the  harbour ;   you  lie  fore  and  afl  here. 

1 693.  You  are  speaking  of  the  dock  opposite  the  citadel  ? — Yes, 

1694.  Why  do  you  think  it  will  be  a  more  convenient  dock  than  that  proposed 
by  Mr.  Walker? — It  will  take  the  fore  shore  up  entirely,  which  is  vacant  ground 
now. 

1695.  Is  that  vacant  ground  of  any  importance  now  ? — It  is  made  no  use  of 
where  the  citadel  is. 

1696.  You  speak  of  that  vacant  space? — Yes. 

1697.  That  you  say  is  made  no  use  of  now  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

1698.  It  is  of  no  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  navigation  ? — No. 

1 699.  Conmdttee,']  That  is  in  front  of  the  citadel  ? — Yes. 

1700.  ^U.  Austin.']  The  whole  of  that  tract  at  present  is  of  no  use! — It  is 
nothing  but  fore  shore,  and  made  no  use  of. 

1701.  And  is  of  no  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  navigation? — Of  no  use. 

1702.  I  was  directing  your  attention  to  the  new  river  Hull,  that  is  to  be  made 
on  Mr.  Renders  plan  ;  your  sloops  at  present  go  into  the  old  harbour? — Y'es. 

1 703.  To  get  cargoes,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  and  discharge. 

1704.  And  picking  up  their  cargoes  at  the  warehouses  and  staiths  ? — Yes. 

1705.  Where  do  you  suppose  the  sloops  are  to  go,  in  case  Mr.  Rendels  dock 
is  made  ? — Come  behind  the  breakwater  that  comes  out  in  front  of  the  old  har- 
bour, which  is  to  be  made  a  dock,  and  go  through  there  as  far  as  the  opening 
into  the  new  harbour. 

1 706.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  your  sloops  are  always  to  go  into 
the  docks? — There  will  be  very  little  doing  in  the  new  harbour  ;  they  will  do 
very  little  till  they  come  above  the  North-bridge,  and  then  they  have  business 
there  sometimes. 

1707.  What  do  you  call  the  new  harbour? — ^The  new  cut. 

1708.  Vou  are  to  carry  your  sloops  into  the  dock  ? — Yes,  into  the  old  harbour 
dock. 

1709,  And 
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1709.  And  you  suppose  there  will  be  very  little  doing  in  the  new  cut?— Yes,  Mr.  J.  Walker. 
for  our  craft.  — ^— ...«.  * 

1710.  For  what  craft  will  there  be  much  doing  ? — It  will  be  navigable  up  to  ao  June  1840. 
Beverley. 

17J 1.  It  will  be  used  by  the  Beverley  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

1712*  Committee.']  You  mean  the  whole  navigation  of  the  river  above  Hull  ? 
— Yes. 

1713.  Mr.  Austin.']  Why  would  it  be  inconvenient  for  the  purposes  of  your 
sloops  ? — There  is  no  trade  in  that  way  till  we  come  into  the  old  harbour  again  ; 
this  new  harbour  goes  between  Salthouse-lane  and  the  new  staith ;  there  is  a 
canal  out  of  the  new  harbour  into  the  old  harbour. 

1714.  There  would  be  no  Hull  trade  doing  in  that  cut  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  the 
use  of  it ;  they  come  into  the  old  harbour  that  is  to  be  made  into  a  dock^  and  go 
into  the  open  new  cut 

1715.  Then  if  I  understand  you  correctly^  there  will  be  nothing  doing  in  the 
new  cut  till  you  come  up  to  Salthouse-lane  ? — Not  for  goods  for  me  that  I  know 
of  at  the  present  time. 

1716.  What  do  you  mean  by  that ;  you  say  at  present  ? — ^Yes. 

1717.  What  do  you  mean? — There  is  no  trade  in  the  new  cut  till  you  come 
into  the  old  one. 

1718.  That  trade  is  in  consequence  of  the  warehouses  being  there  ? — Yes. 

1719.  And  the  staiths  ? — Yes, 

1720.  I  think  you  say  there  would  be  some  trade  doing  above  Salthouse-lane 
in  the  old  harbour  ? — Yes,  it  gets  into  the  old  channel. 

1721 .  There  would  be  trade,  because  it  comes  into  the  old  channel  ? — ^Yes,  there 
are  warehouses  there. 

1722.  Your  sloops  pick  up  their  cargoes  from  warehouse  to  warehouse? — ^Yes. 

1723.  They  get  their  cargoes  at  tjhe  warehouses  in  the  old  harbour? — Yes, 
chiefly. 

1724.  They  come  above  Salthouse-lane? — Yes. 

1725.  And  above  the  North-bridge  ?— Yes. 

1 726.  Would  not  this  happen,  that  your  sloops  would  have,  as  now,  to  pick  up 
their  cargoes  from  the  warehouses  in  the  old  docks,  and  from  Salthouse-lane  above 
the  North-bridge  ? — ^Yes. 

1 727.  For  that  purpose  would  they  not  have  to  lock  out  and  in  of  the  new  dock  ? 
— Yes. 

1728.  What  would  they  do  when  the  tide  was  out  ? — ^They  would  be  forced  to 
wait^  as  they  do  at  the  present  time ;  they  would  have  to  wait  while  they  penned 
in  and  out. 

1 729.  They  would  be  subject  to  the  same  inconvenience  they  are  now  r — 
Above  there. 

1730.  The  proposed  dock  would  not  remedy  that  inconvenience? — I  should 
say  above  the  North-bridee  the  river  is  all  navigable. 

1731.  You  prefer  thatT — Yes. 

1 732.  Are  you  not  clearly  of  opinion  that  is  the  right  plan  to  go  above  the 
North-bridge  ? — Yes,  1  am. 

1733.  ^y  ^^^^  means  you  would  avoid  the  inconvenience  I  have  been  describing 
to  you  ? — Yes. 

1 734.  How  high  above  the  North-bridge  would  you  carry  tbe  dock? — It  depends 
upon  the  engineer ;  I  cannot  say  that 

1 735.  You  are  giving  us  your  opinion  ? — You  may  carry  it  as  far  as  Stone 
Ferry. 

1736.  Cowmittee.]  Hfm  far  is  that? — Two  miles. 

1737.  Is  it  two  miles  above  the  bridge  ? — Yes. 

1738.  Mr.  Austin.]  I  ask  you  this,  because  your  opinion  is  valuable ;  you  could 
not  complete  all  the  trade  carried  on  by  your  sloops  even  if  you  got  up  to  Stone 
Ferry  ? — We  could  get  it  all  up  there. 

1739.  You  could  not  the  whole  of  it  ? — I  could  get  a  part  in  the  harbour. 

1740.  You  could  not  get  the  whole  ? — No  ;  this  does  not  take  in  the  old  dock. 

1741.  Then  your  notion  of  the  thing  is  this,  that  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
sloop  trade  you  should  take  in  the  old  harbour,  and  extend  the  new  dock  up  to 
Stone  Ferry  ? — Yes  ;  and  then  you  could  work  it  out  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 

1742.  There  may  be  some  little  difficulties  in  that ;  how  would  you  propose  to 
get  the  Beverley  trade  down  into  the  Humber  ? — ^Through  the  new  cut. 

'8;^.  L  1743.  You 
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Ifr.V.  WMer.        "1743.  You  would  have  a  new  cut  to  get  down  to  the  Humber  and  to' the 

'■'■''"'"'       county  of  York  ? — Yes. 

9o  Jone  1840.     .  ^  1744.  Do  you  not -believe  if  that  could  be  done,  it  would  be  a  better  plan  than 

the  one  before  you  ? — Keeping  the  dock  where  it  is,  it  would  be  better  for  the  trade. 
1745.  What  would  you  do  with  the  graving  docks,  in  your  plan? — ^That  t 

cannot  give  an  answer  to. 

'     1746.  Committee  J\  What  is  the  distance  from  the  North-bridge  to  the  mouth  of 

the  river  Hull  ? — Somethinff  better  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

1747.  Supposing  your  plan  is  carried  into  execution  and  there  is  a  dock  at 
Stone  Ferry,  how  long  would  that  dock  be  ? — Two  miles  and  a  half. 

1 748.  As  you  do  not  approve  of  Mr.  Walker's  plan  compared  with  Mr.  Rendel's, 
^  suppose  Mr.  Walker's  plan  should  be  carried  into  execution,  do  you  or  not  think 

it  would  afford  great  convenience  to  the  trade  of  the  town  ? — Yes;  but  I  would 
have  the  channel  cut  above  the  bridge,  the  same  as  the  other. 

1 749.  Do  J  ou  or  not  think  it  would  afford  great  convenience  to  the  town  ? — Yes ; 
but  I  approve  of  this  as  more  convenient. 

1750.  Mr.  Reynolds.']  Your  name  is  Walker? — Yes. 

1751.  You  are  not  the  engineer  of  that  name  ? — No. 

1 753.  I  think  you  have  got  the  two  plans  before  you  5  have  you  got  Mr. 
Walker's  plan  and  Mr.  RendeFs  ?— Yes. 

1753*  ^^  you  see  the  communication  made  between  Mr.  Walker's  plan  and  the 
harbour? — Yes. 

1754.  When  you  are  coming  out  of  Mr.  Walker's  new  dock  with  your  sloops 
into  the  old  dock  and  have  locked  through  the  communication  into  the  old  harbour^ 
what  must  you  do  ? — You  must  wait  till  the  flood  comes. 

^755-  That  is  what  you  must  do  with  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  ? — Yes. 

1756.  The  plans  are  alike  in  that  respect  ?— Yes, 

1757.  If  Mr.  Rendel's  dock  is  carried  up  a  little  higher,  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
munication between  the  proposed  dock  and  the  old  dock,  all  that  inconvenience 
would  be  removed  ? — ^Yes ;  jqm  could  work  all  the  day,  and  bring  the  water  upon 
a  level. 

1758.  You  see  that  Mr.  Walker's  plan  is  upon  the  east  side  of  the  harbour? — 
Yes. 

1759.  Is  it  possible  for  Mr.  Walker's  plan  to  lock  into  the  old  dock  without 
interrupting  the  course  of  the  river  Hull  ? — Not  without  carrying  it  up  in  the 
same  way. 

1 760.  If  Mr.  Walker  wishes  to  lock  into  the  old  dock,  he  must  stop  the  passage 
of  the  Hull  and  turn  it  into  a  dock  ? — Yes,  he  must. 

1761.  You  tell  us  your  business  consists  in  going  from  staith  to  staith  with  your 
sloops,  and  getting  cargoes  for  the  sloops  ? — Yes. 

1 762.  Will  it  be  easier  to  do  it  with  that  portion  of  the  river  Hull  made  into  a 
dock  than  without  it ;  would  it  be  more  convenient  to  do  it  with  the  plan  of  Mr. 

;  Hendel,  where  you  have  the  floating  water  in  a  part  of  the  harbour  ?— Yes,  much 
gainer. 

1763.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  coasting^trade  is  leaving  the  harbour  ? 
-^Yes,  smd  going  into  the  dock. 

1764.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — ^They  can  float  in  the  docks. 

1765.  If  the  harbour  is  turned  into  a  dock,  they  can  float  and  do  their  business 
there  ?~  Yes,  equally  the  same. 

1766.  Now  you  say  the  new  cut  will  not  be  very  useful  at  present,  because 
there  is  not  much  trade  there  ? — ^No. 

1767.  Do  you  know  of  any  trade  upon  Mr.  Baikes's  land  ? — No. 

1768.  There  will  be  no  occasion  for  a  dock  there,  because  there  is  no  trade 
there?— There  will  be  in  time. 

1769.  Will  there  be  any  trade  in  the  new  cut  ? — ^Yes,  in  time,  if  warehouses  arc 
built. 

1770.  That  is  exactly  the  same  in  Mr.  Raikes's  land,  if  the  dock  is  made  and 
warehouses  are  built,  there  will  be  trade  there  ? — ^Yes,  in  time. 

1771.  With  respect  to  the  Beverley  and  Driffield  trade,  they  will  be  able  to  go 
up  this  new  cut  as  well  as  the  old  one? — Yes. 

1772.  And  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  injury  from  stones  at  the  bottom  of  it? 
— ^No,  not  so  much,  because  the  Hull  harbour  will  be  in  a  dock  if  you  choose  to 
go  into  it,  and  there  are  no  ingredients  coming  down  from  the  warehouses. 

1773.  What  warehouses  are  you  speaking  of? — Several  of  them. 

1774.  In 
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1774.  In  Wincom-lee  ? — Yes.  lit.  J.  Walker. 

1775.  Where  is  Wincom-lee  ? — Up  the  river  Hull.  ^     ■'''"  ■■    ■:  ■ll^ 

1776.  Is  it  above  the  bridge? — Yes.  aoJuneiB+o. 

1777.  You  say  there  are  now  ingredients  coming  from  those  warehouses  into 
the  harbour  ? — Yes. 

1778.  The  Beverley  trade  will  go  up  the  new  channel  ? — ^Yes. 

1779.  And  the  Driffield  trade  can  go  up  it  also? — Yes. 

1 780.  It  is  quite  clear  it  affords  the  means  for  the  trade  going  in  that  direction  ? 
—Yes. 

1781.  Is  that  trade  tolerable  ? — Yes. 

1782.  And  must  be  provided  for? — Yes. 

1783.  Now  we  will  get  back  along  with  my  learned  friend  into  the  mud-boats; 
1  think  you  told  us  a  little  while  ago,  that  if  those  mud-boats  had  not  been  so 
heavily  loaded,  they  could  have  laid  with  safety  in  the  harbour  till  the  passage 
was  cleared,  and  then  have  taken  the  mud  out  into  the  Humber  ? — Yes. 

1784.  Have  you  seen  them  sometimes  go  round  by  the  Junction  Dock  from 
the  old  dock  ? — No,  they  go  out  of  the  Junction  Dock  into  the  Humber  Dock, 
but  not  from  the  old  dock  into  the  Humber  Dock. 

J  1785.  Have  you  never  seen  them  go  that  way  from  the  old  dock  ? — No. 

1786.  You  say  that  this  land  in  the  front  of  the  garrison  is  of  no  use  now  ? — No, 
it  \u  not  made  any  use  of. 

1 787.  I  believe  it  is  a  great  part  of  it  under  water  at  high  tide  ?-^Yes. 

1788.  And  the  ships  and  barges  sometimes  sail  over  it? — ^They  come  as  dose 
as  they  can  on  account  of  the  harbour. 

1789.  Do  ihey  come  sometimes  within  200  yards  of  the  shore? — Yes,  they  do. 

1 790.  You  told  us  yesterday,  you  thought  from  that  plan  of  Mr.  Walker,  that 
his  project  was  about  the  length  of  a  ship  of  600  tons ;  you  see  what  1  mean  ? — 
That  is  past  the  low-water  mark. 

1791.  You  find  it  passes  the  low- water  mark? — Yes,  it  is  drawn  here  so  j  but  I 
cannot  give  the  distance. 

1 792.  Supposing,  instead  of  being  merely  the  length  of  a  ship,  it  is  upwards 
of  230  or  240  yards,  would  it  be  in  the  way  in  which  ships  occasionally  navigate 
now  ? — ^No,  not  under  way  ;  if  you  want  to  go  into  the  Humber  Dock,  there  is 
deep  water  for  them. 

1 793.  Do  they  never  come  within  200  yards  of  that  place  ?— No,  not  at  low- 
water. 

1794.  At  high-water  ?— They  come  within  the  soundings ;  I  do  not  know  what 
the  flat  is. 

1 795.  Do  you  ever  see  barges  in  as  close  as  that  ? — Yes, 

1796.  And  small  craft? — ^Yes. 

1797.  Supposing  the  projection  to  be  240  yards  from  the  shore,  would  it  be  in 
the  way  as  the  barges  sometimes  now  navigate  ? — At  times  it  would  be  the  means 
of  their  not  getting  into  the  harbour ;  it  would  set  them  out  into  the  tide. 

1798.  You  told  us  yesterday  something  about  what  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Austin  called  a  dancing  cranch ;  you  told  us  that  the  crancn  shifted  ? — ^Yes, 
a  little  at  times. 

1799.  ^^^  ^^^  cranch  consist  of  two  parts;  a  solid  fiim  bottom  and  a  loose 
gravelly  surface? — It  is  part  of  it  little  chequers  and  rubbish  out  of  the  harbour 
scoured  down  by  the  strength  of  the  ebb. 

1800.  Is  the  top  part  of  it  so  far  h)ose  that  the  tide  can  move  it  about  like 
shingle  t — It  is  solid  at  the  bottom,  and  with  strong  freshes  down  the  river  it  wiU 
scour  a  little  way  at  the  edges,  sometimes  to  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the  west. 

1 801 .  Is  that  the  part  washed  back  again  by  the  tide  or  the  wind  ? — It  sometimes 
comes  back  again,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  it  goes  to,  and  there  is  more 
comes  down  the  harbour.     . 

1802.  It  is  not  a  dancing  cranch? — No, 

1803.  Committee.'}  You  have  said  that  the  old  harbour  you  have  seen  some- 
times thronged  with  sloops  ? — Yes,  and  shipping  together. 

1 804.  Is  not  increased  dock  accommodation  wanted  at  Hull  for  steamers  and 
large  vessels  ? — Yes,  according  to  your  plan  here. 

1805.  If  steamers  and  large  vessels  are  lying  in  that  new  dock  of  Mr.  Rendel's, 
would  it  not  impede  your  sloops  in  getting  from  warehouse  to  warehouse  to  take 
in  their  cargoes  r — I  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Kendel  is  making  a  steam  dock  of  it. 

1 806.  You  do  not  understand  that  the   old  harbour  is  to  hold  the  •teamers.  or 
83.  L  2  large 
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Mr.  J.  Wofker.    large  vessels  upon  Mr.  Rendels  plan  when  made  a  dock ? — I  do  not  see  any 
"~""~"-^       occasion  for  small  steamers  to  go  in ;  large  vessels  may  go  in. 
to  June  184P.  J  g^y^  jf  there  are  many  large  vessels  lying  in  the  old  harbour  when  made  into 

a  dock  by  Mr.  Rendel,  would  it  not  impede  your  sloops  in  going  from  warehouse 
to  warehouse? — They  would  lie  afloat  and  we  could  shift  about. 

1 808.  Have  you  any  inconvenience  from  the  number  of  ships  in  the  old  harbour  ? 
—Yes. 

1 809.  If  the  proposed  dock  was  as  full,  would  you  have  equal  inconvenience  ? 
— This  dock,  if  it  was  made,  would  relieve  the  harbour  by  the  removal  of  the 
lumber  vessels. 

1810.  You  think  any  dock  to  be  made  is  desirable  ;  but  what  we  are  speaking 
of  IS  the  other  dock  ? — Yes. 

1811.  Do  you  consider  that  Mr.  RendeFs  dock  is  as  well  adapted  for  the  lumber 
trade  as  Mr.  Walker's  ? — It  depends  upon  what  shore  there  is ;  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  distance. 

1812.  You  see  the  two  plans  before  you  ? — Yes ;  in  consequence  of  the  shipping 
coming  in  at  the  back  of  the  breakwater  to  go  in  there  to  the  old  harbour,  it  seems 
to  be  a  convenient  way  from  the  old  harbour  dock  to  the  new  dock,  if  it  is  made. 

1813.  The  new  dock  in  front  of  the  citadel  is  not  the  dock  upon  which  you 
are  being  questioned  at  all  ? — Very  well. 

1814.  Look  at  Mn  Walker's  plan;  supposing  that  very  extensive  quays  are 
made  round  that  dock  of  Mr.  Walker's,  which  do  you  consider  would  be  the 
most  convenient  dock  for  the  lumber  trade  and  the  timber  trade,  Mr.  Rendel's  or 
Mr.  Walker's  dock  ? — Mr.  Rendel's ;  because  it  is  so  much  nearer  the  town  for 
business. 

1815.  If  the  lumber  trade  is  to  be  carried  into  the  old  harbour,  formed  into  a 
dock,  and  carried  up  to  these  warehouses,  that,  you  think,  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  Hull  than  having  them  carried  further  to  the  eastward? — Yes,  I  da. 

1816.  Must  not  the  warehouses  employed  in  your  trade  be  placed  somewhere 
else  ? — ^There  would  be  warehouses  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour  then. 

1817.  Both  sides  of  what  harbour  ? — ^The  present  old  harbour  made  into  a  dock, 
which  there  is  room  for. 

181 8.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  sufficient  room  for  the  warehoused  necessary 
for  your  trade  in  the  old  harbour,  and  additional  accommodation  for  the  timber  n 
the  timber  was  carried  into  the  old  harbour,  formed  into  a  dock? — ^We  have  at 
present  some  of  the  timber  along  there ;  they  discharge  into  the  Humber  Dock  and 
the  Junction  Dock,  and  bring  them  round  to  the  "old  dock,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
work  upon  the  flood-tide  and  work  alongside  the  lower  warehouses  for  the  goods. 

1819.  We  are  not  talking  what  there  is  now,  we  are  wanting  to  give  increased 
accommodation  ;  what  power  have  you  for  giving  increased  accommodatioa  to  the 
lumber  trade  by  the  side  of  the  old  harbour,  supposing  your  warehouses  toiemain 
for  your  present  trade  ? — If  we  made  the  new  harbour,  it  would  make  Ae  places 
very  convenient,  and  above  bridge  there  is  plenty  of  room  there. 

1820.  Above  what  bridge? — ^Above  the  North-bridge. 

1821.  You  say,  with  regard  to  the  old  harbour,  Aat  ingredients  come  down 
from  the  warehouses  at  Wincom-lee ;  would  not  the  same  ingredients  come  down- 
into  the  new  cut? — It  would  now,  at  the  present  time,  if  you  make  Ae  plan  as  it  is 
drawn  there. 

1822.  It  would  not  if  you  carried  it  up  to  Stone  Ferry? — Yes. 

1823.  But  as  it  is  now,  ingredients  from  Wincom-lee  would  come  into  the  new 
cut  as  it  does  now  into  the  old  ? — It  would  come  no  further  than  this  now  ;  it 
would  come  down  the  new  channel. 

1824.  Supposing  Mr.  RendePs  plan  made  as  yt)u  have  got  it  there,  where,  do 
you  think  most  of  the  timber  trade  would  go  to? — I  should  expect  into  the  present 
new-made  dock. 

1825.  If  that  dock  is  made  just  as  Mr.  Rendel  has  put  it  down  there,  will  the 
timber  trade  go  where  it  does  now,  or  somewhere  else  ?  —The  main  part  of  it  will 
go  into  the  harbour  ;  the  ships  would  lie  afloat. 

1826.  Where  will  they  stow  their  timber? — Where  they  do  now,  in  the  yards 
there. 

1827.  There  will  not  be  much  gained? — ^Yes,  there  will;  the  ships  have  to 
discharge  it  in  the  old  dock,  and  it  is  rafted  round  into  the  harbour ;  the  owners 
of  the  vessels  will  not  let  them  lie  aground. 

1828.  You  see  the  proposed  dock  by  Mr.  Rendel,  where  the  old  harbour  is; 

what 
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what  clflm  of  ships  do  you  think  wilt  prlbeipally  occdpy  it  if  it  is  c«t^ri«d  ifito     iAr^J.  tfalier. 
effect  ? — The  coasting  trade  would  chiefly  stay  in  it,  for  one  thing,  and  the  East      —— — 
country  trade  and  the  American  trade.  ^^  •fan^  iM- 

1 829.  You  are  concerned  in  the  coasting  trade  and  East  country  trade  ?— NO', 
in  the  coasting  trade# 

1 830.  You  consider  that  this  proposed  new  dock  will  be  extremely  eoitvemenf 
to  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  ? — It  will. 

1831.  A^d  it  will  be  to  the  coasting  trade  that  the  chief  benefit  will  ^iee  firom 
the  proposed  new  dock,  according  to  Mr.  Renders  plan  ?— Yes. 

183a.  Did  I  understand  your  answer,  that  your  not  having  any  incdttrenience 
in  the  proposed  dock  for  the  large  ships  arose  from  the  increased  accommodation, 
and  making  the  docks  hold  more  of  the  large  ships,  and  thereby  making  the  harbour 
less  inconvenient? — ^Yes. 

1833.  Suppose  the  trade  was  to  increase  very  much,  and  the  large  dock  got 
fnll  of  ships  ?— They  must  come  into  the  harbour  dock. 

1 834.  Suppose  the  trade  was  to  increase  in  large  ships  and  ill  thoM  docks  were 
very  full,  what  would  you  do  with  the  small  coasters  f-^We  should  find  it  better 
by  their  being  afloat ;  we  could  shift  about. 

1 835.  Do  you  think  if  the  proposed  dock  was  made,  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  you  to  take  in  your  cargoes? — ^Yes. 

1 836.  Do  you  think  the  Dock  Company  could  put  the  mod  which  they  ihtew 
into  the  middle  of  the  Humber  into  any  less  inconvenient  place  ?-**-They  Could  take 
it  on  to  the  Lincohishire  side. 

1 837.  You  think  it  would  not  have  a  tendency  to  return  into  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  again  so  much  ? — No. 

1838-  Why? — ^It  is  more  in  the  set  of  the  tide. 
1S39.  Which  way  does  the  tide  set  ? — Up  and  down. 

1 840.  What  direction  f — East  and  west. 

1841.  Is  there  any  particular  current  setting  fcito  the  oH  IrtLrbotrr?— There  Is  tk 
draw-in  like  all  other  harbours. 

1842.  You  spoke  about  this  jetty  of  Mr.  Walker^s  impeding  the  progress  of  the 
small  craft  coming  into  the  old  harbour ;  do  you  mesin  to  say  it  would  do  so  when 
under  canvas  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

1843.  Not  with  the  wind  on  a  taut  bow-line  ?— They  are  under  way  flien. 

1844.  What  would  be  the  inconvenience? — ^The  inconvenience  is  when  it  is 
nearly  calm  ;  with  the  wind  away  to  the  northward  they  must  keep  clear  of  that 
jetty,  and  then  fetch  in  again  to  get  into  the  harbour. 

1845.  How  do  they  get  in  at  present  ?-— They  keep  as  close  as  they  can  to  the* 
fore  shore. 

1 846.  When  there  is  no  wind  ? — ^They  get  id  with  boats. 

1847.  Are  they  poled  in  ?— Yes. 

1 848.  Just  explain  the  inconvenience  ? — They  can  come  in  below  the  present 
dock  ;  when  vessels  are  coming  along  with  a  light  wind  they  will  get  as  close  as 
they  can  to  the  fore  shore ;  if  this  is  made  they  must  go  out ;  the  tide  rather  Sets 
out ;  then  the  distance  of  that  between  that  and  the  old  harbour,  they  will  have  a 
stroTtg  pull  to  get  in  again  if  there  is  any  wind,  the  tide  sets  in  so  strong. 

1849.  Where  does  the  tide  set;  does  it  set  in  this  part  at  all  which  the  new 
basin  will  obstruct? — It  sets  right  along  the  shore,  and  the  further  out  the  further 
the  strength  of  the  tide. 

1 850.  The  only  difference  will  be  the  difference  of  the  strength  Of  the  tide  ?— • 
Yes,  and  with  a  breeze  of  wind. 

T851.  With  a  breeze  of  wind,  however  much  the  wind  is  against  yon,  (here  wilt 
be  no  difference,  as  the  only  difference  is  the  current?— Yes,  and  a  light  wind. 

1 852.  Explain  that  ? — At  times  it  is  nearly  calm,  and  thev  pnll  in  with  boats. 

^853.  If  they  pulled  in  with  boats ;  if  they  kept  out  a  little  more,  they  would 
not  have  much  ftirther  to  pull  in  ? — With  a  strong  tide. 

1854.  The  difference  is  the  difference  of  current  in  shore;  the  diffference  of 
current  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  ?— Yes. 

^  ^55'  That  is  the  difference  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

1856.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  current  under  the  fore  shore,  and 
the  current  just  outside  of  the  jetty  of  220  yards? — Yes,  there  is  d  little;  the 
further  you  go  out,  the  stronger  the  current  is. 

1857.  Is  it  stronger  at  that  part  than  in  shore  ? — Yes* 

1858.  Much?— No,  a  little. 

83-  1*3  1859-  I* 
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Mr.  J.  VMhr^         1 859.  Is  it  a  quarter  of  a  knot  ?-r-It  may  be  that ;  I  cannot  say  positively. 
.  i860.  You  would  throw  the  mud  more  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the  Hum-, 

ao  June  184a.      ^j^^  ;  do  you  not  know  there  are  shoals  and  sand-hanks  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of 
the  Humber? — Yes. 

1861.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  this  mud  is  thrown  down  under  the  direction  of 
the  pilot  commissioners  ? — Most  likely  it  is. 

1 862.  Who  are  the  conservators  of  the  river  ?— I  do  not  know  indeed. 

1863.  If  sloops  and  small  vessels  hu^  these  piers  closely  to  avoid  the  current, 
will  they  be  liable  to  run  against  them  ? — No ;  they  must,  bring  up  their  own- 
selves  if  they  do  that ;  it  would  be  their  own  neglect  to  do  that ;  they  cap  bring 
up  with  their  anchors. 

1 864.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  the  land  in  the  front  of  the  citadel  is  of 
no  use  to  the  navigation  ? — The  tide  flows  and  ebbs  on  it.. 

1865.  You  do  not  know  that  it  is  of  any  use  ? — Not  at  present. 

1 866.  On  part  of  that  land  the  projecting  basin  of  Nfr.  Walker  is  built  ? — 
Yes ;  it  is  just  in  front  of  it 

1 867.  1  ou  are  looking  at  Mr.  RendePs  plan  ? — Yes. 

1 868.  Do  you  consider  that  that  piece  of  land,  in  front  of  the  citadel,  is  of  no 
considerable  use  to  the  navigation  ? — We  come  in  as  close  as  we  dare  come. 

1869.  Do  you  consider  it  of  material  use  to  the  navigation? — Yes,  it  is;  be- 
cause we  generally  have  to  go  below  the  harbour  to  get  in,  or  we  should  come 
foul  of  the  harbour  hy  the  west  pier. 

1 870.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  not  of  much  use  ? — It  is  useful  to 
navigate  a  vessel  on. 

1871.  Just  look  at  Mr.  Rendel's  plan;  supposing  that  addition  is  not  made, 
there  will  be  a  great  pier  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  on  both  sides  of  the 
new  cut  ? — Yes. 

1872.  That  would  have  exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  basin,  in  driving  you 
off  shore  ? — ^You  would  not  have  to  come  in  here ;  you  would  have  to  come  in  at 
this  new  dock  basin. 

1 873.  You  see  these  piers  in  Mr,  Rendel's  plan  ? — Yes. 

1 874.  Look  at  the  same  projection  in  the  other  plan  ;  do  you  think  that  pro- 
jection will  make  more  obstruction  than  the  other?— Vessels  coming  up  would 
want,  to  go  further  up,  to  get  into  the  harbour. 

1875.  In  which  plan  ? — Mr.  Rendel's  plan. 

1876.  Just  explain? — You  have  made  a  pier  here  for  large  packets  to  go  to; 
here  is  the  entrance  apparently  into  the  harbour  out  of  that ;  from  that  it  goes 
into  the  harbour  dock ;  here  we  shall  have  to  come  past  there  and  go  into  the 
harbour. 

1877.  You  think  the  breakwater  will  be  a  protection  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  one. 

1878.  You  stated  yesterday,  you  are  servant  to  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  Gains* 
borough  ? — Yes,  at  the  present  time. 

1879.  He  has  a  large  trade  at  Hull  ? — Steamers  and  sailing  vessels. 

1880.  From  Gainsborough? — Yes;  Gainsborough  to  Hull. 

1881.  You  mentioned  that  you  used  a  steamer  to  tow  the  vessels  from  the 
harbour  round  to  the  Humber  Dock?— Yes,  "we do,  occasionally ;  when  we  go  out 
of  the  harbour,  we  take  on  a  steamer  and  put  her  into  the  new  dock  basin ;  that 
is  not  always  done ;  sometimes  we  use  a  man  to  assist  round. 

1882.  Look  at  these  two  plans,  Mr.  Walker's  plan  and  Mr.  RendeFs  plan; 
you  see  on  Mr.  RendeFs  plan,  opposite  the  citadel,  what  is  marked  '^  Addi- 
tional dock  when  required ;"  and  on  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  "  Site  for  proposed 
timber  ponds ;"  putting  those  out  of  the  question,  as  they  are  only  both  *'  pro- 
posed," which  should  you  say,  looking  at  those  two  plans,  would  give  most 
accommodation  to  the  lumber  trade? — I  prefer  Mr.  RendeFs  plan  for  a  lumber 
dock. 

1883.  Mr.  AustmA  Do  you  understand  the  question,  putting  them  both  out  of 
consideration  ? — Yes. 

1884.  Committee.']  Do  you  mean  there  is  more  accommodation  .^ — It  is  more 
convenient  to  get  into  the  harbour  dock,  to  convey  timber  and  goods  up  to  the 
warehouses  in  the  harbour,  than  there  is  in  the  other  plan. 

1885.  You  seem  to  think  whatever  they  do,  the  timber  trade  will  go  on  in  its 
own  way ;  you  do  not  look  to  any  great  change  in  it? — ^The  additional  dock 
would  be  useful  for  us. 

1886.  1  think  now  the  steamers  lie  in  what  is  marked  in  Mr.  Rendels  plan  as 
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a  basin  next  the  Humber  Dock?— Yes,  the  small  class  lie  in  the  basin  some-     Mr./.  Jratt&. 
times.  __.. 

1887.  And  generally  ashore  at  low  tide? — ^Yes,  aground.  20  June  1840. 

1888.  I  do  not  quite  understand  from  your  former  answer,  whether  the  whole 
of  the  timber  trade  is  carried  on  now  in  the  old  harbour,  or  whether  there  is 
some  carried  on  there,  and  some  in  the  old  dock  ? — Some  in  the  old  dock  and 
some  in  the  Humber  Dock. 

i88g.  Where  is  there  the  most,  in  the  Humber  Dock  or  in  the  old  harbour  ? 

There  is  a  great  deal  carried  on  in  the  old  harbour ;  the  dock  side  is  the  principal 
erne  in  which  it  is  carried  on. 

1890.  Do  you  know  why  they  carry  on  the  trftde  in  the  old  harbour,  where  the 
vessels  roust  lie  ashore  at  low  tide  instead  of  carrying  the  whole  of  the  timber 
trade  to  the  other  docks,  where  they  lie  afloat  ? — ^There  is  good  yard  room  on  the 
garrison  side. 

1891.  Is  the  timber  that  is  in  the  harbour,  that  is,  laid  up  in  the  old  harbour, 
taken  first  into  the  old  dock,  and  afterwards  towed  round  into  the  old  harbour  ? — 
The  timber  is  chiefly  taken  but  in  the  old  dock  and  rafted  round  into  the  harbour. 

1892.  Do  you  apprehend  if  the  harbour  is  made  into  a  dock,  that  vessels 
would  go  into  the  harbour  instead  of  going  into  the  Humber  Dock,  the  Junction, 
and  the  old  dock? — ^They  would  go  into  the  dock,  where  they  would  lie  afloat 
and  save  expense. 

1893.  Looking  at  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  what  is  your  principal  objection  to  the 
basin  of  the  proposed  dock  ? — ^The  dock  is  getting  so  far  from  the  town  as  it  is 
here. 

1 894.  I  think  you  stated  a  short  time  ago,  in  answer  to  a  question  with  refer- 
ence to  the  new  channel  for  the  river  Hull,  that  if  warehouses  were  built  there 
some  trade  might  come  there  ? — Yes ;  but  as  for  trade  at  the  present  up  there, 
there  is  very  little  in  the  new  channel ;  it  may  in  time  increase  like  all  others,  but 
that  I  can  say  nothing  about. 

1895.  There  is  not  much  trade  carrying  on  at  that  part  of  the  town  to  the 
north  coast  of  Mr.  Walker's  proposed  docks  ? — No,  not  to  the  eastward  of  the 
citadel ;  there  is  no  trade  there. 

1 896.  Do  you  not  think  if  this  site  for  the  proposed  timber  ponds  in  Mr. 
Walker's  plan  was  adopted,  that  it  would  be  a  much  better  place  for  the  timber 
to  remain  than  where  it  is  now  placed  in  the  old  harbour? — Yes ;  but  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  get  to  it  at  times ;  you  would  make  a  channel  through  the 
old  dock  into  the  old  harbour  from  the  new-made  dock  of  Mr.  Walker,  in  the 
present  state  it  is  in. 

1807.  If  the  proposed  dock  on  Mr.  Walker's  plan  is  much  crowded  with 
vessels,  there  would  be  a  diflSculty  in  getting  the  timber  from  the  pond  into  the 
proposed  dock  ? — No,  not  at  flood  tide.  [The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Samuel  Walton  was  called  in ;  and  Examined  by  Mr,  Reynoldsj  as  follows : 

1898.  I  BEUEVE  you  were  formerly  master  of  a  sloop  ? — Yes,  I^r^  ^^  Wdim. 

1899.  You  were  afterwards  a  sloop-broker,  and  you  are  now  foreman  of  a 

wharf? — Yes,  in  the  old  harbour. 

1900.  As  master  of  a  sloop,  you  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Humber  and  the  old  harbour? — ^Yes. 

1901.  And  up  the  river  Ouse  and  the  Trent? — Not  much  up  the  Trent,  but 
the  Ouse. 

1902.  As  a  sloop-broker,  what  was  your  business  ? — Procuring  cargoes  for  the 
Aire  and  Calder  vessels. 

1903.  In  procuring  cargoes,  do  you  procure  them  at  several  different  places  to 
make  up  the  cargoes  ? — Yes. 

1904.  Your  Soops  have  first  to  proceed  to  one  wharf  to  take  part  of  their 
cargoes,  and  then  go  to  another  till  they  are  loaded  ? — Yes. 

1 905.  Those  cargoes  may  be  in  the  old  harbour  or  in  the  Junction  Dock,  or  the 
old  dock  or  the  Humber  Dock  ? — All  over  them. 

1906.  Are  you  impeded  in  the  course  of  your  business  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  harbour  being  a  tidal  harbour? — Yes. 

1907.  Does  that  delay  you  in  taking  in  your  cargoes  ? — ^Yes. 

1908.  By  vessels  taking  the  ground  ? — Yes. 

1 909.  If  that  harbour  was  converted  into  a  floating  dock,  so  that  you  had  float- 
83.  L4  ing 
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Ifr.^.  li>UM.    ffig  water  at  all  times,  would  tkat  make  your  busineBS  qulekor  and  easier ?-^Te0, 
■  ■  •'  ■■■  ■ '         we  could  work  at  all  times.  i 

if  Jqm  i84#.  ipio.  Without  refereace  to  the  state  qf  the  tide  ?^Ye«. 

1911.  If  in  addition  to  that,  you  had  a  communication  from  that  dock  to  the 
old  dock,  would  that  make  it  still  more  convenient  to  do  your  business  ? — ^Yes,  it 
would. 

1912.  Do  you  know  any  thin^  of  the  general  coasting  trade  of  the  port? 
—Yes. 

1913.  Is  any  part  of  the  coasting  trade  carried  on  m  the  harbour  l-^^Very  little 
at  present. 

1914.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  coasting  trade  ?'*--*THe  trade  to  the  north- 
ward and  southward,  as  far  as  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  and  all  those  places ;  and 
then  to  the  southward,  Yarmouth,  London  and  all  along  the  coast  of  England, 
north  and  south.  -^ 

1915.  What  is  the  river  trade?— -The  river  trade  is  to  Leeds,  Wakefield, 
Halifax,  Manchester  and  all  places  adjacent. 

1916.  You  say  there  is  not  much  carried  on  in  the  harbour  now;  ¥raa  there 
formerly  much  carried  on?— ^Yes. 

1917.  Why  has  it  left  it  ?' — I  cannot  form  any  other  reason,  but  by  the  harbour 
being  in  a  bad  state ;  and  in  the  docks  they  can  work  at  all  times. 

1918.  Have  they  gone  into  the  docks? — Yes,  most  of  them. 

1919.  What  trade  in  particular  has  gone  into  the  docks  principally  ?-^LQith, 
Dunckue  and  Aberdeen,  mid  the  coasting  trade  in  general. 

1920.  Has  the  river  trade  left  it? — ^Part  of  it  has  left  it 

1921.  If  the  harbour  was  turned  into  a  floating^ock,  do  you  thiAk  that  trade 
would  come  back  again  ?-**-Undoubtedly  it  would ;  because  they  can  work  there  at 
all  timos. 

1922.  Do  you  know  whether  the  vessels  that^  into  the  harbour  and  do  not  go 
into  the  docks,  pay  dock  dues? — I  do  not  know  that;  I  was  never  in  a  coasting 
vessel,  and  never  paid  any ;  for  that  reason  I  do  not  know. 

1 923.  When  your  vessels  have  to  take  part  of  their  cargoes  in  the  Humber  Dock 
and  part  of  their  cargoes  in  the  harbour,  what  is  the  course  of  pavigation  of  the 
partly  loaded  small  craft  or  sloop  from  the  Humber  Dock  to  the  harbour  ?-^1a 
general  through  the  docks ;  it  depends  upon  what  part  of  the  docks  they  are  itu 

1924.  I  am  supposing  you  are  taking  a  cargo  at  the  centre  of  the  Humber  Dock, 
at  the  sheds,  and  have  some  more  to  take  in  in  the  harbour  ?--^I  should  cwie  round 
by  the  old  harbour. 

1925.  By  south  end  ?— No,  by  north  end,  below  North-bridge- 

1926.  I  suppose  your  vessel  is  in  the  Humber  Dock,  and  you  want  to  ^et  into 
the  old  harbour? — It  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather ;  whether  it  is  blowing 
hard,  or  moderate  weather. 

1927.  If  it  is  blowing  hard,  which  way  should  you  go? — Round  the  -old  dock ; 
it  is  n<^  safe  to  go  the  other  way  when  blowing  hard. 

IQ28.  How  do  you  get  to  the  old  harbour ;  would  you  go  through  the  Junction 
Dock  ?— Yes. 

1929.  And  from  the  oW  dock  into  the  harbour? — 'Yes. 

1 930.  If  the  weather  was  moderate,  you  would  go  out  into  ^  Humber  9A  south 
end,  and  so  into  the  harbour  ? — Yes. 

1931.  Is  that  the  shorter  way  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

1932.  Why  would  you  not  go  that  way  at  all  times  f — They  could  not  go  that 
way  at  all  times  ;  they  cannot  at  all  times  get  out  of  the  Humber. 

1933.  Why  not?— Owing  to  its  blowing  in  shore. 

1 9^4.  With  a  strong  wind  from  the  south-west,  would  you  venture  out  then  ? — 
No,  they  could  not  get  out. 

1935.  Are  those  winds  very  prevalent? — Yes. 

1936.  Suppose  that  part  at  aiouth  end  was  sheltered  by  a  great  breakwater, 
cwld  you  come  out  then  ? — Yes. 

1937.  Is  the  south-west  wind  a  very  prevalent  wind  in  the  summer? — Yes  j  no, 
in  the  winter  it  is. 

1 938.  And  blows  strong  ?— Yes. 

1 939-  You  do  not  consider  that  navigation  very  safe  in  rough  weather  ? — No,  it 
cannot  be  navigated  in  rough  ^veather. 

1 940.  How  are  your  small  craft  navigated ;  how  do  you  work  them  ? — Some- 
times 
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times  by  lines  aad  sometimes  by  wbat  we  call  stores  or  kmg  poles,  whicbeTer  you     Mr.  f*  fMimu 
please  to  call  them.  ^*        ■     '  ■   ■  ■ 

1941.  Can  you  do  that  in  rough  weather? — No,  we  cannot  use  the  poles  in     •<>  Jmie  i84afc 
rough  weather,  but  must  go  south  end  away. 

1 942.  Suppose  you  had  to  go  to  a  dock  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  to  take  in  part  of  a  cargo,  what  sort  of  a  voyage  would  that  be  ? — 
It  would  depend  upon  the  weather. 

1 943.  In  ordinary  weather  what  would  it  be  ? — We  must  lie  still  till  the  weather 
was  moderate. 

1 944.  Would  it  be  a  longer  or  a  shorter  voyage  than  the  other  by  the  old 
harb3ur  ? — ^No,  the  distance  is  shorter. 

^^  1 945.  I  ask  you  whether  the  distance  from  the  old  harbour  to  a  dock  half  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  is  longer  or  shorter  than  the  distance  from  the  old  harbour  to  the 
Humber  Dock  basin  ? — ^The  distance  from  the  old  harbour  to  the  Humber  Dock 
basin  is  the  shortest 

1 946.  It  is  not  half  a  mile  ? — No,  nor  a  quarter. 

1 947.  Is  the  other  the  most  dangerous  voyage  of  the  two  ? — ^Yes  ;  you  are  longer 
exposed  to  the  sea,  and  longer  in  the  river  Humber. 

1948.  How  would  you  be  obliged  to  navigate  in  that  direction ;  could  you  do  it 
by  lines  ? — No,  you  must  get  the  vessel  under  way,  under  canvas. 

1949.  Suppose  the  wind  was  from  the  northward,  offshore,  and  you  got  her 
under  way,  would  you  be  liable  to  get  out  into  the  Humber? — ^That  we  must 
take  care  of;  if  we  are  likely  to  go  off  shore  we  must  let  go  an  anchor ;  that  would 
depend  upon  the  tide,  whether  it  is  ebb  or  flood. 

1950.  You  would  be  in  danger  of  being  blown  off  the  shore? — ^Yes,  at  times. 

1951.  Unless  you  let  go  your  anchor? — Yes,  at  times. 

1952.  How  long  have  you  known  the  harbour  ?— Above  40  years. 
^953-  Ii^  ^b«^t  state  is  it  now  ? — A  very  bad  state. 

1954.  In  what  respect  is  it  in  a  bad  state  ? — For  want  of  cleansing. 

1955.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  body  cleanse  it  ? — No. 

1956.  Not  in  all  that  period  of  40  years  ?— No,  I  never  saw  it  cleansed ;  only  in 
the  docks  along  the  quays,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  vessels  lying  in  the  docks 
close  to  the  quays ;  every  wharfinger  cleanses  his  own  dock. 

^957'  What'  do  you  mean  by  his  own  dock  ? — ^The  length  of  the  frontage  of  his 
wharf. 

1058.  What  is  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  in  front  of  his  wharf;  is  it 
mud,  or  what  ? — The  top  is  mud  and  the  bottom  is  stone. 

1959.  When  a  vessel  lies  there,  does  she  make  a  berth  for  herself  ?— Yes. 

i960.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  a  dock? — ^Yes;  the  wharfingers,  when  the 
quays  were  made,  made  a  dock  first ;  then  the  mud  lies  upon  the  stone ;  when  it 
is  cleansed  they  heave  the  mud  on  to  the  quay^  on  to  the  outer  part,  and  then  they 
make  a  berth  for  themselves. 

1961.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  body  throw  any  thing  into  the  harbour? — Yes. 

1962.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  mud  thrown  in? — Yes. 

1963.  Who  have  you  seen  throw  it  in  ? — Out  of  the  Dock  Company's  lighters. 

1964.  Do  you  mean  their  mud-lighters? — ^Yes. 

1965.  Have  you  seen  that  often? — Yes. 

1966.  Can  you  tell  how  often? — A  great  many  times,  when  the  harbour  was 
thronged. 

1967.  How  many  boats  have  you  seen  emptied  at  the  same  time?— Five  and 
four ;  it  depended  how  they  got  them  loaded  }  sometimes  four,  sometimes  five,  and 
sometimes  three. 

1968.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  seen  all  those  numbers  f^— Yes. 

1 969.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — ^Yes. 

1 970.  At  difierent  times  ? — Yes. 

1971.  What  do  those  boats  carry ;  what  is  the  tonnage  r-^About  50  tons  each. 

1972.  Were  they  tolerably  well  filled?— Yes,  they  are  filled  level  with  the 
top. 

1973.  Have  you  seen  that  since  the  Junction  Dock  was  opened? — No. 

1974.  Where  was  this  mud  brought  from  ? — ^Out  of  the  old  dock. 

1975.  You  have  said  they  did  this  when  the  harbour  was  thronged  ? — Yes. 

1976.  Could  they  have  waited  in  the  harbour  till  it  was  less  thronged? — Yes, 
they  could,  if  they  thought  proper. 

83-  M  1977.  It 
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Wr.  $.  Wahm        ^g^^.  It  was  more  convenient  to  discharge  their  cargo  and  get  back  again?— > 

Yes,  to  get  more. 
^oJunei840f  1978.  When  this  mud  has  been  thrown  into  the  river,  can  you  form  any 

guess  what  became  of  it? — I  can  form  no  idea ;  but  it  goes  into  the  Humber  by 

the  strength  of  the  river. 

1979.  Is  there  any  thing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  stop  it? — Nothing  but 
the  cranch. 

1980.  What  is  the  cranch  ? — It  consists  of  gravel. 

1981.  And  the  mud,  you  say,  flows  towards  it? — It  is  muddy  at  the  top,  and 
Ibe  lower  part  is  gravel. 

1982.  You  told  me  the  mud  flows  towards  the  Humber  till  it  is  stopped  by  the 
cranch  ? — Yes. 

1983.  This  cranch  runs  across  the  mouth  of  the  Hull? — Yes;  there  is  only 
width  for  a  passage  on  each  side. 

1984.  On  which  side  is  it  ? — The  passage  on  the  east  side,  and  the  cranch  on  the 
west  side ;  the  water  passage  is  on  the  east. 

1985.  When  you  follow  the  stream,  the  cranch  lies  between  you  and  the  shore  ? 
— Yes;  and  the  flow  of  the  water  drives  the  mud  by  the  end  of  the  cranch,  and 
part  of  it  lies  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  cranch. 

J  986,  What  does  the  cranch  consist  of  at  the  bottom  ? — Gravel. 

1 987.  Is  it  hard  ?— Yes. 

1988.  At  the  top  what  is  it? — It  is  a  loose  kind  of  gravel,  but  the  vessels  lying 
aground  it  keeps  upon  the  move  at  the  top  of  it,  but  the  lower  part  is  solid. 

1989.  Vessels  lie  aground  there  sometimes  ? — Yes ;  the  tide  makes  it  boil  under 
them ;  it  makes  the  top  go  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  boiling  of  the  water 
under  the  vessel's  bottom. 

1990.  And  the  vessels  sometimes  lie  upon  it? — ^Yes,  sometimes  till  the  time  of 
flood. 

1991.  The  water  rushing  by  them  passes  under  them,  and  that  makes  the  cranch 
boil  ? — Yes,  it  makes  the  top  of  the  cranch  move. 

1992.  Does  that  give  the  surface  of  the  cranch  the  appearance  of  shifting? — 
Yes ;  the  top  part  shifts,  but  the  bottom  does  not ;  the  lower  part  is  laid  in  hard. 

1993.  Opposite  what  part  of  the  shore  does  the  crarich  begin? — At  the  upper 
part  of  the  Ferry  Dock  jetty,  and  it  extends  just  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour; 
there  is  only  space  for  the  drainage  to  run  down  the  river  Hull  the  end  of  the 
cranch. 

1994.  Has  any  part  of  that  cranch  been  removed  lately? — Yes,  the  upper  part 
of  it. 

1995.  The  part  near  the  Humber  Dock  basin  ? — Yes. 

1996.  Has  the  lower  part  been  moved? — I  never  saw  it  meddled  with. 

1 997.  Does  the  lower  part  bear  at  the  spring  ebbs? — Yes,  it  does ;  but  at  neap 
ebbs  it  does  not  bear ;  the  spring  ebbs  fall  lower  ofi*  by  five  or  six  feet  than  what 
the  neap  ebbs  do,  and  then  it  causes  the  cranch  to  bear. 

1 998.  You  say  that  is  the  case  now  ;  was  it  otherwise  two  months  ago  ? — No. 

1999.  Has  it  been  the  same  for  any  length  of  time  ? — Yes ;  they  have  removed 
the  upper  part  of  the  cranch,  but  not  the  lower  part,  that  I  have  seen. 

2000.  The  upper  part  is  near  the  Humber  Dock  basin,  and  the  lower  part  near 
the  harbour? — Yes. 

2001 .  How  long  have  you  known  the  harbour  ? — Upwards  of  40  years. 

2002.  Do  you  mean  the  Dock  Company's  servants  have  removed  it? — Yes. 

2003.  When  did  you  first  see  the  Dock  Company *s  servants  remove  any  part  of 
the  cranch  ? — They  have  been  at  work  at  the  upper  part  of  it  for  the  last  two  or 
three  months. 

2004.  Before  this  removal,  you  speak  of,  began,  did  the  cranch  then  bear  at 
neap  tides? — No. 

2005.  Did  it  bear  at  the  spring  tide  ebbs? — Yes;  about  half-way  up  to  the 
Ferry-boat  Dock  it  bears. 

2006.  Then  as  far  as  you  know  the  state  of  the  lower  part,  the  cranch  is  the 
same  as  it  was  before  the  Dock  Company  began  to  remove  it  ? — Yes ;  they  have  not 
removed  it,  at  least  in  my  si^ht. 

2007.  You  have  known  this  harbour  for  40  years? — ^Yes. 

2008.  Is  there  a  dolphin  there? — There  are  two  at  present ;  there  was  only  t)ne 
when  I  first  knew  it. 

2069.  What  is  a  dolphin  ? — ^There  is  a  post  in  the  middle,  and  it  is  inclosed 
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roMnd  by  other  posts*  and  this  post  in  the  middle  m  the  post  to  make  the  rope  fest     Mr.  SJjf^aUm. 
to,  and  the  others  support  it ;  it  is  for  the  vessels  to  warp  into  the  river  HulL  ■ 

2010.  Whereabouts  was  the  first  dolphin? — The  first  dolphin  stands  where  it      ^  J«n«  »84o^ 
always  did,  40  years  ago, 

2011.  Is  it  near  the  garrison  jetty? — About  100  fathoms  from  the  garrisou 
jetty,  the  first  dolphin. 

2012.  When  you  first  knew  the  harbour,  did  you  warp  it  by  that? — Yes. 

2013.  Vessels  coming  in  from  sea? — Yes,  both  from  the  sea  and  from  the 
river ;  that  was  the  only  thing  there  was  to  make  fast  to  till  they  floated  on  the 
flood,  and  then  they  ran  their  next  warp  to  the  garrison  jetty  or  south  end ;  it 
depends  upon  whether  the  wind  is  to  the  southward  or  westward. 

2014.  What  is  their  warp  ? — The  warp  is  a  rope. 

2015.  By  which  you  draw  your  vessel  in  ? — Yes ;  a  warp  is  not  a  hawse. 

2016.  At  that  time,  you  say  that  all  vessels  coming  from  sea,  and  vessels 
coming  from  the  river,  fix  their  warp,  first  to  that  dolphin  and  then  to  the  garrison 
jetty  ? — Yes,  or  to  south-end  jetty. 

2017.  What  do  they  now  ?— They  moor  to  the  lower  dolphin. 

2018.  There  is  a  second  dolphin  ? — Yes,  and  a  buoy  below  it. 

20 ig.  How  far  is  the  lower  dolphin  from  the  inner  one? — From  80  to  90 
fathoms,  more  out  to  sea. 

2020.  Do  vessels  now  come  and  warp  to  the  first  buoy  ? — They  make  fast  to 
the  first  buoy  now. 

2021.  The  same  as  they  did  40  years  ago?— No ;  they  cannot  get  to  the  first 
dolphin  now  while  the  tide  flows. 

2022.  How  far  is  the  buoy  from  the  second  dolphin? — About  50  fathoms. 

2023.  Their  course  is  first  to  make  fast  to  the  buoy? — Yes,  and  then  to  the 
second  dolphin. 

2024.  Do  they  make  fast  to  it  as  the  tide  rises? — Yes. 

2025.  They  lie  there  till  the  tide  rises  still  higher? — ^Yes;  till  they  can  get  a 
boat  to  the  next  dolphin. 

2026.  Then  they  fix  the  rope  to  the  second  dolphin  ? — Yes  ;  the  dolphin  nex{ 
the  shore. 

2027.  When  they  get  fixed  to  thesecond  dolphin,  what  do  they  do  ? — They  ruri 
a  rope  either  to  the  garrison  jetty  or  soulh-end  jetty  ;  it  depends  whether  the  wind 
is  to  the  southward  or  eastward. 

2028.  What  is  the  reason  they  are  obliged  to  have  a  second  dolphin  and  a 
buoy  ? — On  account  of  the  eastern  point  lying  up. 

2029.  Is  there  a  quantity  of  mud  about  the  eastern  point  ? — Yes. 

2030.  Has  it  increased  of  late  years  ?  —It  has  increased  there  in  the  last  4tf 
years  from  the  inner  dolphin. 

2031.  Has  it  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  channel  of  the  harbour  more  to  the 
westward  ? — No ;  I  cannot  say  it  has  altered  the  channel ;  it  has  gathered  with 
mud,  but  the  channel  kept  its  course ;  it  has  never  altered  the  course  of  the 
water. 

2032.  It  has  carried  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  further  out  ? — Yes. 

2033.  At  the  time  you  first  knew  the  harbour,  40  years  ago,  was  the  Humber 
Dock  basin  in  existence  ? — No. 

2034.  Has  this  accumulation  of  mud,  you  speak  of,  to  the  east  point,  taken 
place  since  that  basin  was  built  ? — No ;  part  of  it  ^  partly  since  the  basin  was 
built,  and  partly  before ;  it  has  always  kept  accumulating. 

2035.  We  have  heard  something  about  towing  loaded  sloops  and  small  craft 
with  steamers  ? — It  is  very  seldom  done. 

2036.  Why  ? — Because  they  can  only  tow  one  at  once. 

2037.  Is  that  more  expensive  than  navigating  her  in  the  usual  way  with 
stores  ? — Yes. 

2038.  Can  loaded  lighters  be  towed  by  steamers  ? — ^Yes ;  one  at  a  time,  but 
not  with  safety. 

2039.  Why  ? — Because  they  go  so  fast ;  and  they  are  so  low  they  are  likely  to 
heave  the  water  over  their  combings  ;  and  when  they  are  moved  by  men  they  dq 
not  go  so  fast ;  it  does  not  disturb  the  water. 

2040.  If  the  vessels  were  less  heavily  loaded,  might  they  be  towed  then  ? — 
It  depends  upon  the  cargo  whether  they  can  or  not ;  it  depends  upon  whether  the 
cargo  be  light  or  heavy  ;  they  must  have  them  full. 

2041.  Why  must  they  have  them  full  ? — It  would  not  suit  their  purpose. 
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Mr.  8.  H^Uan.         2042.  If  they  employed  two  lighters  to  do  the  work  of  one,  that  wonld  not 
~  suit  their  purpose  ? —  No. 

""^  ^  •         2043.  Committee.']  It  would  be  more  expensive?— Yes. 

20i!(4«  Mr.  Reynolds.']  Then  the  towing  of  these  lighters  by  steam-boats  is  not 
a  good  thing  for  the  trade  ? — It  is  not  safe. 

2045.  Your  present  business  is  that  pf  foreman  of  a  wharf? — Yes. 

2046.  We  are  told  that  the  wharfs  in  the  harbour  are  not  very  wide  ;  what  is 
the  width  ? — As  near  as  I  can  tell,  they  are  24  or  25  feet  from  the  warehouse  to 
the  edge  of  the  quay. 

2047.  What  is  the  chief  business  carried  on  in  the  harbour ;  is  it  hemp  and 
flax  ? — Ye& ;  and  corn,  and  almost  every  thing. 

2048.  And  seed? — Yes. 

2049.  And  tallow? — Yes. 

2050.  All  those  goods  require  very  large  quay  room  ? — No,  not  very  large 
quay  room ;  there  is  sufficient  quay  room  for  thenu 

2051.  They  require  to  be  placecl  under  cover  as  soon  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

2052.  Are  they  what  you  call  perishable  goods  ? — If  they  are  perishable  goods 
they  must  be  placed  under  cover ;  if  they  are  not  perishable,  it  does  not  ^'  mean  '* 
whether  they  are  or  not. 

2053.  Are  there  several  timber-yards  and  ponds  in  the  harbour  now  ?-— Two 
or  three. 

2054.  Ponds? — Yes. 

2055.  Are  there  not  timber-yards? — There  are  deal-yards;  there  are  three 
timber  ponds  and  a  Quantity  of  deal-yards. 

2056.  Supposing  the  harbour  to  be  converted  into  a  floating  dock,  would  the 
vessels  that  bring  timber  and  deals  to  that  harbour  find  it  more  convenient  to  dis- 
charge them  than  they  now  do  ?<-— They  discharge  them  into  the  docks  pow« 

2057.  How  does  it  get  to  the  yards  ? — It  is  rafted  round. 

2058.  Are  those  rafts  inconvenient  to  the  trade  in  the  harbour? — It  is  incon- 
venient to  the  trade  in  the  dock. 

2059.  Are  they  inconvenient  to  the  trade  in  the  harbour  P^Not  ao  much  as  in 
the  dock. 

2060.  If  a  vessel  could  come  into  the  harbour  with  floating  water,  ^  it  would 
have  no  operation  upon  the  discharge  in  the  dock  ? — No. 

206 K  It  would  remove  the  inconvenience  to  the  trade  in  the  dock?— Yes,  it 
would. 

2062.  Suppose  a  dock  made  to  the  eastward  of  the  garrison,  would  that  be  as 
convenient  as  a  dock  in  the  harbour? — It  would  depend  upon  where  the  bonding 
ponds  were  and  the  yards. 

2063.  You  have  seen  this  plan  of  Mr.  Walker's ;  suppose  a  dock  made  upon 
the  marsh  ground  and  without  a  timber  pond  at  all  ? — Below  the  citadel  ? 

2064.  Yes ;  would  that  be  a  convenient  dock ;  look  at  that  plan  before  you ; 
do  you  see  the  dock  there  proposed  below  the  citadel  ? — Yes. 

2065.  You  see  the  proposea  timber  pond  ? — Yes. 

.  2o66.  Put  that  proposed  timber  pond  put  of  your  head  altogether  as  it  is  not 
to  be  made ;  would  that  proposed  timber  dock  without  the  timber  pond  be  a 
desirable  dock  for  the  trade  of  Hull,  or  would  a  dock  in  the  harbour  be  a  desirable 
dock  for  the  trade  of  Hull  ? — A  dock  in  the  harbour. 

2067.  Is  it  desirable  for  the  general  trade  that  the  dock  should  be  near  the 
trade  or  far  from  it?— The  nearer  the  warehouses  the  better  for  the  tmde. 

2068.  And  the  nearer  the  present  places  of  business  for  timber,  is  it  better  for 
the  dock  ? — They  cannot  make  a  timber-yard  to  accommodate  so  near  the  water  as 
what  the  warehouses  are. 

2069.  For  all  the  purposes  of  the  trade  of  the  town,  in  your  opinion,  and  taken 
together,  without  reference  to  any  particular  trade  taken  by  itself,  where  do  you 
think  would  be  the  best  place  to  make  a  dock? — Upon  Mr.  Raikess  ground, 
which  is  what  we  call  the  Dock-green,  above  the  H  umber  Dock. 

2070.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Raikes's  ground  or  Mr.  Broadley's  ground? — 
Mr.  Broadley's  ground. 

2071.  Committee.]  That  is  to  the  west  of  the  town  I — Yes ;  I  was  wrong  there. 

2072.  Mr,  Reynolds.]  Why  do  you  think  it  better  ?— Because  they  need  not  go 
out  to  sea ;  they  could  get  out  from  one  dock  to  the  other  without  going  out  into 
the  Humber. 

2073.  That 
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12073.  That  you  say  is  the  best  place,  Mr.  Bfoadley's  ground ;  what  do  you  say  Mr.  S.  WtUon. 

to  the  old  harbour  for  a  dock  ? — The  old  harbour  would  suit  very  well  for  a  dock,       — ^ 

if  it  was  made  into  a  dock ;  they  could  work  at  all  times  in  it  and  pass  out  j  now  ^^  ^^^^  *^°« 
they  can  only  when  the  water  is  in  it. 

2074.  Would  that  be  the  next  best  to  Mr.  Broadley's  ? — Y^,  I  think  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

2075.  You  tell  me  that  the  coasting  trade  is  leaving  the  harbour  ? — ^Yes. 

2076.  Is  not  there  a  good  deal  of  it  still  carried  on  there  ? — Very  little. 

•  2077.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  very  little  still  carried  on  ?i— Very  little. 

2078.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Laverack  ? — Yes. 

2079.  Is  his  business  carried  on  in  the  harbour  ? — Yes. 

2080.  Is  it  pretty  extensive  ? — Not  very ;  he  has  only  the  business  of  two 
vessels  a  week^  one  each  way  ;  one  sails  from  London  the  fore  part  of  the  week^ 
and  the  other  from  Hull  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

2081.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  those  vessels?^ — Some  145,  some  140,  som^  150 
and  some  I70. 

2082.  How  many  are  there  ? — Six  or  seven,  I  believe. 

2083.  He  has  been  just  building  another,  I  believe  ?— Yes. 

2084.  A  200  ton  ship?— I  think  not. 

2085.  What  is  she  ? — One  hundred  and  sixty  or  I7O. 

2086.  Messrs.  Brownley  &  Pearson,  do  they  not  carry. on  their  business  there? 
— Yes. 

20S7.  Do  they  carry  on  a  considerable  business  ? — Not  so  much  as  they  did  by 
a  considerable  deal. 

2088.  Do  they  now  carry  on  a  considerable  business  ?—Theie  is  a  good  deal 
that  was  carried  on  in  the  harbour  that  goes  into  the  dock. 

2089.  Do  they  carry  on  a  considerable  business? — Not  so  much  as  they  did. 

2090.  Do  they  carry  on  a  considerable  business  in  the  old  harbour  ? — Yes. 

2091.  Does  Mr.  Kenny  carry  on  business  there  r — ^Yes. 

2092.  Messrs.  Holden&  Simpson? — ^They  carry  on  the  coasting  trade  in  the 
dock. 

2093.  Do  they  carry  on  any  business  in  the  harbour  ?— Yes,  they  do ;  the  river 
business,  but  not  coastwise. 

2094.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Smith  ? — ^Ycs. 

2095.  Does  he  carry  on  business  in  the  old  harbour  ? — ^Yes. 

2096.  How  much  ? — Sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less;  there  is  a  variation. 

2097.  Does  he  carry  on  much  ? — Not  very  much. 

2098.  You  have  been  asked  a  good  deal  as  to  the  state  of  the  harbour ;  how 
long  have  you  known  it? — Forty  years. 

2099.  ^^^  y^^  know  it  before  that  time  ? — Rather  more  than  40  years. 
2160.  You  are  acauainted  with  the  cranch  at  the  mouth  of  it  ? — ^Yes. 

2101.  Have  you  oDserved  the  alterations  in  the  channel  in  the  course  of  those 
.  40  years  ?: — ^The  alterations  of  the  channel  of  the  river  Hull  ? 

2102.  Yes,  the  harbour;  have  you  observed  them  ? — Yes. 

2103.  I  think  you  say  that  the  cranch  has  shifted  its  place  during  the  last 
40  years  ? — It  does  shift 

2104.  Which  way  is  its  tendency  to  move,  eastward  or  westward  ? — ^Westward  ; 
it  shifts  both  westward  and  eastward  at  times. 

2105.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  moves  to  the  westward  ?— It  moves  both  ways. 

2106.  According  to  your  recollection,  40  years  back,  is  it  more  to  the  westward 
than  it  formerly  was  ? — ^There  is  not  much  alteration  in  it. 

2107.  That  does  not  accord  with  the  last  witness ;  if  I  understand  you,  the 
cranch  is  pretty  much  where  it  was  40  years  ago  ? — It  shifts  higher  up  and 
lower  down,  the  breadth  of  a  vessel. 

2108.  Making  allowance  for  the  shifting,  is  it  substantially  where  it  was  40 
years  ago ;  40  years  ago,  on  which  side  of  the  cranch  was  the  channel  ?— The 
same  as  it  is  now ;  it  was  within  the  cranch  40  years  ago ;  on  account  of  the  break- 
water jetty  not  being  there,  the  cranch  laid  nearer  in  shore  ;  I  mean  what  we  call 
the  Ferry-boat  Dock  jetty. 

2109.  Forty  years  ago  the  cranch  was  much  where  it  is  ;  where  was  the  town 
channel,  to  the  east  or  the  west  of  the  cranch  ?— It  was  within  the  cranch, 

2110.  Is  that  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  ?— Nearer  to  the  town.  ^ 
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Mr.  S.  WaUoH.        2 1 1 1 .  Was  it  to  the  west  ?— Yes. 

"~"" :  21 12.  Was  there  ever  a  chamiel  to  the  east? — ^Yes. 

ao  June  1840,         2 1 13.  When  ? — ^There  has  always  been  a  channel  to  the  east,  or  they  could  not 
get  up  and  down  the  Humber. 

2114.  What  was  it  used  for  ?— To  navigate  vessels  of  all  descriptions  ;  that  was 
without  the  cranch. 

2115.  Do  you  mean  that  vessels  used  the  east  channel ;  which  way  did  they 
go? — Up  and  down  the  Hurober. 

21 16.  Do  you  mean  to  the  Ouse  and  Trent? — Yes,  io  the  southward  of  the 
cranch,  both  up  the  Ouse  and  Trent. 

21 17.  I  want  to  know  the  usual  course  of  the  navigation ;  was  it  down  the  old 
harbour  and  then  by  the  east  channel,  and  so  towards  the  Ouse  and  Trent? — ^Hie 
course  40  years  ago  was  to  the  westward  of  the  cranch  ;  there  was  a  channel  by 
the  breakwater  jetty ;  the  channel  was  where  the  breakwater  jetty  is  at  present, 
mA  within  that  jetty  it  is  all  laid  up  now,  and  you  cannot  get  in  there  now  on 
account  of  making  the  jetty. 

'21 18.  The  channel  was  on  the  west  side  40  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

2119.  And  it  is  on  the  west  side  now  ? — ^There  is  a  narrow  channel  between  the 
breakwater  jetty  and  the  oranch,  but  it  is  only  for  small  craft  to  go  in  j  the  large 
vessels  stop  till  there  is  watci*  over  the  cranch. 

2120.  There  is  always  a  channel  to  the  east  ? — Yes,  the  narrow  channel  to  the 
westward  ;  the  broad  chamiel  is  to  the  eastward. 

2121.  Before  we  go  to  the  east  channel,  what  is  it  that  has  narrowed  the  west 
channel  between  the  town  and  the  cranch  ? — ^The  reason  is  on  account  of  making 
the  jetty  theve. 

2122.  That  is  the  town  jetty  ? — ^Yes,  what  they  call  the  breakwater  jetty  ;  the 
town  jetty  is  within  that ;  there  is  an  opening  between  the  breakwater  jetty  and 
the  town  jetty. 

£1 23.  Just  see  if  the  breakwater  jetty  is  laid  down  in  that  plan  ? — Yes,  it  is. 
•  2124.  If  you  will  turn  to  it  to  me,  and  put  your  finger  upon  it,  I  shall  see  it? 

— ^That  is  the  Ferry-boat  Dock. 

2125.  That  i&  the  town  jetty  ? — No,  it  is  within  that ;  there  is  a  passage  between 
the  Ferry-boat  Dock  and  the  town  jetty. 

2  >26.  But  it  belongs  to  the  corporation  ? — Yes. 

2127.  The  west  channel,  if  I  understand  you,  was,  40  years  ago,  much  wider 
than  it  is  now?  —Yes. 

2128.  There  is  still  a  west  channel?— Yes. 

2 129.  It  is  not  so  wide  as  it  was  ? — No. 

2130.  Has  it  been  narrowed  by  the  formation  of  the  town  jetty  ? — By  the  break- 
water jetty,  not  the  town  jetty. 

2131.  But,  with  the  exception  of  that  ^arrowing,  is  it  as  deep  as  it  was? — 
Much  the  same. 

2132.  Therefore  the  alteration  produced  in  the  west  channel  is  an  alteration 
that  has  been  produced  by  making  the  town  jetty  ?— Yes, 

2133.  Now  we  will  go  over  the  cranch  to  the  east ;  there  has  always  been  a 
passage  to  the  east  ? — Yes. 

2 134.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  channel  is  so  deep  as  it  was  ? — I  can  see  no 
alteration. 

2135.  Js  there  as  mucjbi  water  at  or>dinary  tides  as  there  always  was? — Yes, 
where  the  cranch  is. 

2136.  Never  mind  that,  we  will  leave  that  now  ;  there  is  as  much  water  there 
as  therp  was  40  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

2137.  With  regard  to  these  two  channels,  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  theni^- 
except  by  making  the  breakwater  jetty  ? — No;  that  is  more  west,  the  channel  is 
nearer  the  town. 

2138.  So  that,  as  far  as  the  navigation  is  concerned,  there  are  the  same  con- 
veniences to  navigate  the  old  harbour,  except  by  the  breakwater  jetty  ?— Yes. 

2139.  You  say  that  the  cranch  is  composed  of  a  substratum  of  ffravel  ? — Yes. 

2140.  How  do  you  know  that;  were  you  ever  there? — Yes,  I  have  been  upon 
it  at  different  times. 

2141 .  Were  you  ever  below  ? — No,  I  was  not  below. 

2142.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  made  of  this  stuff? — I  have  felt  it  with  my 
feet,  and  with  a  pole. 

2143.  The  top  is  looser  ?— Yes,  it  is  loose. 

2144.  The 
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2144.  The  top  is  composed  of  rubbish  and  combustibles  from  the  wareboue^  ?  Mr.  S.  Wckm. 
— ^No,  not  combjustLble39  or  it  would  blow  it  all  away  tether.  ' 

2145.  It  is  composed  of  rubbish,  and  tbiogs  of  that  sort,  from  the  warehausat  so  June  1840. 
along  the  old  b^pur?—- Yes ;  and  it  comes  down  the  riTer  Hull ;  rubbish  and 

different  things  that  they  heave  in. 

2146.  Brought  down  by  land-floods? — It  comes  down  by  the  strength  of  the 
tide. 

2147.  And  by  land-floods  ? — No ;  it  comes  down  the  river  Hull  by  the  strength 
of  the  water  that  brings  the  rubbish  to  the  end  of  the  river. 

2148.  And  by  the  freshes  it  is  brought  dowa  ?— Yes. 

2149.  I  am  right  now? — Yes ;  when  the  freshes  are  strong  theynxHre  the  robbish. 

2150.  There  is  no  accumulation  of  mud  upon  the  cranch? — ^At  the  neap  ebbs 
there  is  a  little ;  the  spring  ebbs  wash  it  off*. 

2151.  Has  it  been  always  so  ? — Yes. 

2152.  Have  you  seen  the  lighters  at  work  at  the  cranch  lately? — Yes. 

2153.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  depth  of  water  there  now? — No ;  I  know 
the  lower  part  of  it  dries* 

2154.  What  do  you  call  the  east  part  ? — The  east  part  is  dry. 

2155.  It  is  dry  at  spring  ebbs? — Yes,  not  the  neap  ebbs. 

2156.  Just  look  at  that  chart  \hmnding  one  to  the  Witness]  ;  are  the  dolphins 
laid  down  there ;  is  that  a  pretty  correct  plan  ?— It  is  better  to  understand  than  the 
small  one. 

2 1 57*  Is  it  a  correct  one  ? — I  have  not  observed  it  through. 

2158.  Does  it  accord  with  your  knowledge  of  the  place  ? — I  will  observe  it  as 
we  go  on. 

2 159.  Just  look  at  the  eranch  ? — I  have  looked  at  it. 

2160.  Is  it  laid  down  in  the  place  which  it  occupies? — Yes. 

[The  Plan  was  handed  to  the  Chairman.'] 

2161.  There  is,  I  observe,  upon  this  plan  the  breakwater  jetty  put  in  the  middle 
of  the  west  channel  ? — No,  it  lies  where  the  channel  was ;  but  there  is  a  narrow 
channel  between  the  breakwater  and  the  cranch. 

2162.  That  is  what  I  mean  ;  it  lies  where  it  was  formerly  ?*^Yes. 

2163.  Now  we  are  coming  to  the  alteration  that  has  been  made  in  the  cranch  ; 
you  were  saying  some  part  of  the  cranch  is  bare  at  spring  ebbs  ? — Yes,  that  is  to 
the  eastward ;  it  is  higher  to  the  eastward. 

2 164.  Do  you  know  to  what  depth  it  has  been  taken  away  to  the  eastward  r — I  do 
not  know;  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  taken  away  to  the  eastward; 
what  has  been  taken  away  has  been  to  the  westward. 

2165.  Do  you  know  what  the  depth  of  the  sill  of  the  Humber  Dock  is  ? — At  aU 
times  ;  or  do  you  mean  the  variation  of  it? 

2166.  At  high-water? — It  is  20  feet,  sometimes  21,  sometimes  16,  sometimes  I5. 

2167.  It  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  tide? — It  is  to  suit  their  convenience, 
according  to  the  work  they  have  to  do* 

21 68.  Taking  the  average  spring  tides,  do  you  not  know  that  it  is  25  feet  over 
the  sill  of  the  lock  ? — Yes. 

2169.  Assuming  it  to  be  25  feet,  what  will  be  the  depth  of  the  average  of  the 
spring  tides  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ?—•  About  18  or  19  in  the  channel  of  the 
harbour. 

2170.  So  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more  water  over  the  dock-sill  than  in  the 
harbour ;  about  six  feet  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly. 

2171.  Seven  feet,  according  to  your  calculation  ?' — Yes;  18  and  7  are  25;  I 
do  not  know  to  a  foot. 

2172.  As  you  come  here  as  a  witness  to  depose  to  these  matters,  you  can  now 
inform  the  Committee  to  what  depth  the  cranch  on  the  western  side  has  been 
dredged  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say. 

2173.  Have  you  not  tried  ?— Ithas  been  moved. 

2174.  Have  you  not  been  there  to  ascertain? — Yes ;  I  have  sew  them  get  the 
gravel  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cranch,  from  the  west  end  of  it. 

2175.  As  you  come  here  to  give  evidence  upon  the  subject,  have  you  not 
ascertained  to  what  extent  it  is  dredged  ? — No ;  1  was  not  there  to  see  the  depth. 

S2*  M  4  2176.  Have 
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Mr.  S.  Walton.        21 76.  Have  you  not  inquired  ? — No. 

20  June  1840.  ^ '  77*  ^^  y^^  °^*  know  that  they  have  deepened  it  so,  that  it  is  within  nine 

inches  of  the  depth  of  the  sill  of  the  dock  ? — No,  that  it  is  not. 

2178.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  it  is  not  so?— It  is  not  so;  no  part  of  the 
cranch  is  so  deep  as  the  sill  by  four  feet  or  more. 

2179.  At  this  moment? — ^Yes. 

2180.  Have  you  tried  it? — No;  I  know  it  by  calculation. 

2181.  What  calculation  ? — By  the  height  and  by  the  sill. 

2182.  Did  you  make  the  calculation  yourself? — I  know  it  from  the  depth  of 
the  dock-silly  and  the  height  of  the  cranch  ;  it  is  that  difference. 

2183.  For  your  own  sake,  I  must  warn  you  of  what  you  are  talking  about; 
will  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  cranch  has  not  been  dredged  to  within  nine 
inches  of  the  sill  of  the  old  Humber  Dock  ? — No,  it  has  not ;  nor  they  cannot 
dredge  it  so  low. 

2184.  Very  good;  we  will  test  your  evidence  by  that;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
west  side  of  the  cranch,  where  operations  have  been  performing  ? — Yes. 

2185.  Do  you  know  Francis  Tadman  ?— I  cannot  say  that  I  do  personally. 

21 86.  The  corporation  surveyor? — ^I  cannot  say  I  know  him  personally. 

2187.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  the  surveyor  to  the  corporation  ? — By  name. 

2188.  Suppose  that  it  is  certified  that  the  corporation,  by  taking  the  soundings, 
have  ascertained  the  accurate  depth  of  the  cranch  to  be  only  nine  inches  above 
the  sill  of  that  dock ;  that  on  the  29th  of  May  last,  the  soundings  showed  the 
accurate  depth  of  the  cranch  to  be  nine  incnes  above  the  sill  of  the  Humber 
Dock ;  do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  not  correct?—!  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Tadman  has 
ever  been  there  to  try  it. 

2189.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  not  correct  r — I  mean  to  say,  according  to  my 
judgment,  he  has  not  been  there  to  try. 

2 1 90.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  has  not  been  there ;  can  you 
read  ? — Yes. 

2191.  Look  at  that  [handing  a  paper  to  the  Witness]  ;  now  tell  me  whether 
you  will  persist  in  that  statement  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  the  sill  is  to  be  seven 
feet  ten  inches  lower,  and  not  nine  inches, 

2192.  Look  at  the  figures  at  the  top?— If  you  will  point  it  out  to  me,  so  that 
I  can  give  an  answer  to  it;  there  is  No.  1,  No.  2,  No,  3,  No.  4,  No.  5,  No,  6, 
No.  7,  No.  8. 

2193.  Read  it  out;  the  heading? — ^^  Soundings  taken  in  the  cranch  in  front 
of  the  Ferry-boat  Dock  or  breakwater  jetty.  May  29, 1^40/'  I  do  not  understand 
it  yet. 

2194.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether*]  You  knew  nothing  of  that  paper  before? — 
I  never  saw  it  before, 

Mr.  Austin  proposed  to  put  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  objected  to  its  being  put  in  till  Mr.  Tadman  was 
produced,  and  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  him  upon  it. 

2195.  Mr.  Justin.]  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  navigating  the  old  harbour  now? 
—Yes,  sometimes. 

2196.  Have  you  been  in  a  vessel  through  the  western  channel  since  tlie  29th 
of  May? — No,  I  have  not. 

2197.  You  have  not  been  through  the  western  channel  in  a  vessel,  light  or 
loaded,  since  the  operations  were  formed  upon  the  cranch  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

2198.  Committee.]  You  said  it  was  not  within  four  feet  of  the  sill  of  the  dock? 
-^As  near  as  I  can  tell. 

2199.  Mr.  Austin.]  I  ask  you  upon  that^  supposing  it  should  be,  according  to 
your  present  statement,  within  four  feet  of  the  number  Dock-sill,  is  it  not  a  great 
deal  deeper  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  western  channel  in  your  time? — Yes. 

2200.  Have  you  ever  known  it  as  deep  ? — Yes. 
a?oi ,  Whea  ?— Before  the  breakwater  was  there. 

220!^.  Do 
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2202.  Do  you  know  to  whom  the  breakwater  belongs  ? — I  believe  the  corpo-  Mr.  S.  Waiion. 
ration,  but  I  am  not  positive.  — = =- 

2203.  Do  you  know  whether  they  take  dues  at  the  jejtty  ? — 1  believe  not.  ^^  •^""®  ^^40- 

2204.  Do  they  take  dues  at  any  of  the  staiths  in  the  harbour? — No. 

2205.  Do  they  take  foreign  dues  there? — ^Not  at  the  harbour  side;  they  take 
them  at  the  Customs. 

2206.  I  am  speaking  of  the  corporation? — ^The  corporation  take  no  dues  in  the 
H umber  Dock. 

2207.  I  am  speaking  of  the  old  harbour? — No,  nor  yet  along  the  Ferry-boat 
Dock. 

2208.  You  do  not  know  what  their  dups  for  the  jetty  are? — No. 

2209.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  have  none  ? — I  never  paid  any ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  charge  any. 

2210.  Where  are  the  timber-yards  now  ?-^In  diflferent  parts  of  the  town. 

2211.  Can  you  tell  me  somewhere,  whereabout  they  are  ? — Two  or  three  on  the 
garrison  side,  and  the  rest  chiefly  above  the  North-bridge. 

2212.  Do  you  know  whereabout  they  are  on  the  garrison  side,  if  yo^  lOok  on 
the  plan  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  near  where  the  intended  navigation  is  intended  to  come 
through  the  new  dock,  if  it  is  made ;  there  are  only  three  ponds. 

2213.  Have  you  got  the  plan  of  Mr.  Rendel's;  have  you  ever  seen  such  a 
thing  ? — I  see  it  now. 

2214.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  before? — No. 

2215.  Just  look  at  the  new  channel  to  the  eastward ;  the  new  channel  for  the 
river,  would  that  occupy  the  space  of  some  of  those  ponds  ? — No. 

221 6.  Would  it  not? — ^No,  it  would  be  to  the  eastward  of  the  ponds. 

2217.  Do  look  at  it  again? — I  am  looking  at  it. 

2218.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  new  cut  would  not  sweep  through  the  three 
ponds? — ^No;  there  would  be  a  canal  through  the  ponds,  but  not  a  dock. 

2219.  It  would  go  through  the  three  ponds? — No,  it  would  only  go  through 
two. 

2220.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  would  only  go  through  two  ;  pay  a  little  attention 
to  it,  will  you  ? — I  cannot  see  that  it  would  so  through  more  than  two  [a  largei* 
Plan  was  shown  to  the  Witnessli ;  I  do  not  think  these  ponds  are  correct  in  that 
map. 

2221.  Suppose  it  is  correct,  would  the  canal  go  through  the  three? — No,  it 
would  only  go  through  two  ^the  Plan  was  explained  to  the  Witnesf] ;  I  believe 
it  will  catch  the  three. 

2222.  If  the  canal  were  so  carried,  those  three  ponds  would  be  destroyed 
altogether  ? — They  would  not  all  be  destroyed,  part  of  them  would  ;  they  would 
only  be  destroyed  where  the  canal  went,  and  the  rest  would  do  to  bond  timber  in 
which  they  do  not  occupy. 

2223.  How  much  of  the  timber  trade  of  Hull  goes  up  towards  the  Trent  and 
Ouse  r — I  cannot  say  whether  more  would  go  up  the  Trent ;  a  great  deal  goes  up 
both  rivers ;  a  great  deal  goes  through  the  port  of  Goole  and  up  the  river  Dunn. 

2224.  Is  not  that  the  greater  part  of  the  timber  trade  of  Hull? — Yes. 

2225.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  the  greater  part  of  the  timber  trade  of  Hull 
goes  up  to  places  west  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

2226.  Then,  as  compared  with  the  timber  trade  of  Hull  itself,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  trade  goes  to  the  west  ? — Yes. 

2227.  Does  not  eight-tenths  or  nine-tenths  go  to  the  westward  ? — I  cannot  tell 
so  near  as  that. 

2228.  According  to  your  observation,  is  not  that  about  the  thing? — No. 

2229.  How  much  ? — About  three  parts  out  of  four. 

2230.  Take  that  plan  of  Mr.  Rendel's  into  your  hand  again ;  supposing  the 
timber  was  in  the  proposed  dock,  it  must  go  inside  the  first  breakwater,  and  then 
through  the  locks  into  the  dock  ? — Yes. 

2231.  And  to  get  it  out  again,  it  would  be  thrown  overboard  in  the  dock,  and 
S3.  N  then 
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Mr.  *.  WaUon,     then  taken  out  again  ? — Yes,  taken  out  to  the  different  yards  when  it  gets  through 
'  —       the  docks, 

no  June  1840.  2232.  In  rafts  ?-Yes. 

!2233.  Would  it  be  carried  up  in  rafts  or  in  bottoms  ? — Partly  in  rafts,  but  partly 
in  vessels  ;  ten  cargoes  in  vessels  to  one  in  rafts. 

2234,  How  much  does  a  raft  contain  ?—  Sometimes  40  tons,  sometimes  50  and 
sometimes  200. 

2235.  Does  not  it  contain  much  more  in  vessels  ? — Yes. 

2236*  Now  just  turn  to  the  other  plan,  Mr.  Walker's  plan ;  supposing  the 
timber  were  carried  into  that  proposed  dock ;  in  order  to  get  it  out  for  the  western 
trade,  you  would  simply  come  through  tibose  two  docks  and  go  out  to  the  west  ? 
— It  would  have  to  go  out  to  the  Humber  before  it  could  get  into  the  dock. 

2237.  It  would  come  out  of  the  Humber  first  of  all  a  foreign  vessel  ?— Do  you 
mean,  is  foreign  timber  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  ship  into  the  proposed  dock  ? 

2238.  Yes;  then  you  would  make  rafts  of  it,  and  take  it  out  again? — Yes;  if 
going  to  the  westward,  the  vessels  would  go  to  load  there. 

2239.  In  that  case,  a  great  majority  of  the  timber  trade  and  three-fourths  of 
the  lumber  trade  would  not  go  near  the  old  harbour  at  all  ? — It  depends  upon 
circumstances  whether  it  would  or  not;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  different  people; 
one  has  a  yard  here  and  another  there. 

2240*  Supposing  there  are  wharfs  round  the  proposed  dock,  would  it  not  be  the 
best  mode  to  put  it  out  in  the  dock  in  the  way  I  have  described? — It  would  be  the 
cheapest  way  to  land  it  in  the  dock,  if  the  ponds  were  there  to  take  it  in. 

2241.  If  there  was  a  pond  where  you  see  it  described,  you  would  put  it 
there  ? — ^Yes. 

2242.  And  then  take  it  out  of  that  into  the  Humber,  and  take  it  up  the  Trent? 
— Yes ;  if  the  weather  was  moderate  it  could  get  out  in  that  way  ;  if  it  was  not, 
it  could  not. 

2243.  J^st  look  at  that  large  timber  pond  to  the  left ;  supposing  that  large 
timber  pond  to  be  made,  and  the  vessels  were  taken  into  the  dock,  and  the  timber 
taken  directly  from  the  vessels  into  that  timber  pond,  and  floated  from  the  dock 
into  that  timber  pond,  would  not  that  be  a  more  convenient  timber  pond  than  any 
existing  in  Hull  r — Yes,  it  would,  if  the  ship  was  in  the  dock. 

2244.  Having  looked  at  the  plan  and  having  given  me  those  answers,  would 
not  the  plan  you  hold  in  your  hand  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  lumber  trade  of 
Hull,  if  carried  into  execution  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 

2245.  You  have  told  us  about  the  corporation  jetty ;  which  was  built  first,  the 
Humber  Dock  basin  or  the  corporation  jetty  ? — I  believe  the  Humber  Dock  basin, 
but  I  am  not  positive. 

2246.  Has  there  any  accumulation  of  mud  taken  place  on  the  south  side  of 
the  corporation  jetty  ?— Yes,  at  the  dolphin  point;  that  is  to  the  eastward  of  the 
harbour. 

2247.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ferry-boat  and  breakwater  jetty ;  has  any  mud 
accumulated  against  that  jetty  ? — Yes. 

2248.  On  the  south  side  of  it? — No;  next  the  town;  between  the  jetty  and 
the  town. 

2249.  Look  at  this  plan  you  have  looked  at  before,  and  tell  me  if  you  can  find 
out  where  that  breakwater  is,  the  ferry-boat  jetty  ? — Yes. 

2250.  Do  you  see  the  line  drawn  upon  the  Humber  side  of  it  ? — Yes. 

2251.  Is  there  an  accumulation  of  mud  on  the  Humber  side?— No;  there  is 
a  narrow  channel  between  the  Humber  side  and  the  cranch  ;  between  the  break- 
water jetty  and  the  cranch, 

2252.  What  is  there  between  the  breakwater  jetty  and  the  narrow  cTiannel? — 
There  is  the  cranch  on  the  outer  part,  and  the  stones  project  from  the  jetty  in  the 
inner  part 

2253.  The  channel  comes  next  to  that  ?— -The  channel  comes  between  the 
cranch  and  the  stones. 

2254.  Is 
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2254.  Is  there  any  mud  accumulated  about  these  stones? — At  times  it  will     Mr.  S.JVahotu 
accumulate  and  wash  away  again.  

2255.  Committee.'}  You  were  asked  with  regard  to  these  lighters  having  dis-      ^^   "°^  ^  ^^' 
charged  mud  in  the  old  harbour  ;  was  any  complaint  ever  made  before  the  magis- 
trates, on  account  of  such  mud  having  beeji  discharged? — I  did  not  hear  of  any. 

2256.  You  say  that  the  proprietors,  to  a  certain  extent,  clear  the  mud  away 
before  these  sufferance  quay«  ? — Yes. 

2257.  Are  you  aware  of  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  pay  for  clearing  the  old 
harbour? — It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Dock  Company ;  they  make  them  pay  the 
dues. 

2258.  If  I  state  to  you  that  the  Act  says,  independently  of  that,  the  owners  of 
the  wharfs  would  have  to  clear  it,  and  the  commissioners  niight  enforce  it  ? — It 
is  not  near  the  sufferance  quays ;  there  is  a  channel  between  the  hills  and  the 
sufferance  quays ;  there  is  a  road  between  the  hills  and  the  sufferance  quays. 

2259.  I^  '  ^^^1  y^^  ^b^t  ^y  t^®  Act  each  proprietor  would  have  to  clear 
between  35  on  the  garrison  side  and  35  on  his  own  side,  and  that  the  commis- 
sioners would  be  able  to  make  the  proprietors  do  it,  it  is  what  you  were  not 
acquainted  with  before  ? — The  proprietors  of  the  garrison  side  clear  their  own 
side,  the  same  as  at  the  other  side,  as  far  as  it  extends, 

2260.  You  were  not  aware  that  the  trustees  of  the  Holdemess  drainage  have 
the  power  of  compelling  it  being  cleared  away  ? — ^The  spot  is  not  in  the  way  of 
their  drainage ;  there  is  a  channel  between  the  hills  and  the  shore  on  the  garrison 
side,  and  there  is  a  channel  between  the  wharfinger's  docks  and  the  hills  on  the 
town  side ;  the  hills  lie  in  the  middle. 

2261.  Your  answers  implied  that  the  Dock  Company  were  compelled  to  clear 
it  ? — If  the  Dock  Company  receive  naoney  for  it,  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so ;  they 
ought  to  do  it ;  if  I  pay  for  a  road,  I  have  a  right  to  have  cme. 

2262.  Yori  stated  that  the  craiicfa  is  much  in  the  same  situation  now  as  40 
years  ago?  — Yes;  only  the  channel  is  not  so  deep  between  the  cranch  and  the 
jetty ;  the  breakwater  jetty  is  laid  where  the  channel  was  40  years  ago. 

2263.  But  during  that  time  the  cranch  has  shifted  its  position  frequently  r — 
it  has  shifted  a  little,  not  much. 

2264.  Sometimes  more  to  the  east  and  west,  or  higher  and  lower  ?— Yes,  higher 
up  and  lower  down ;  the  strong  freshes  make  the  channel  wider  between  the 
breakwater  jetty  and  the  cranch;  at  neap  tides  it  lajrs  up  again,  then  the  force 
of  the  water  down  the  HuH  forces  the  mud  away  to  the  gravel. 

2265.  So  that  although  it  is  now  in  the  same  position  as  it  was  40  years  ago, 
during  that  time  you  have  known  it  in  a  different  place  ? — Yes ;  it  shifts  in  the 
position  it  is  now ;  but  formerly  the  channel  was  where  the  breakwater  jetty  is. 

2266.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  Mr.  Laverack  has  five  or  six  coasting 
vessels  ? — Yes. 

2267.  Do  those  all  go  into  trade  in  the  old  harbour? — They  go  in  the  dock 
frequently  when  occasion  requires ;  but  his  premises  lie  in  the  harbour  and  they 
go  generally  there,  except  when  they  go  for  tne  convenience  of  trade  into  the  dock ; 
if  I  had  a  wharf  higher  up,  I  should  not  send  my  vessels  to  the  wharfs  belonging 
-to  other  merchants. 

2268.  Mr.  Laverack's  warehouses  are  in  the  old  harbour? — ^Yes;  and  the  ships 
lie  alongside  his  own  premises ;  and  then  when  they  have  delivered  their  London 
cargoes,  they  haul  out  into  the  stream  to  lead. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  HaJf-past  Eleven  o'clock. 
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Mr. 
JVilliam  Cramp, 

'22  June  1840. 
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Lunay  22**  die  Juniiy  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHEL,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Cramp  was  called  in ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Reyiiolds^  as 

follows : 

2269.  YOU  are  an  accountant? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

2270.  Have  you  had  before  you  and  examined  the  printed  accounts  of  the 
Dock  Company  that  were  put  in,  I  think,  from  1/86  down  to  the  present  time, 
1840?— Yes,  I  have. 

2271.  Have  you  also  had  the  manuscript  accounts  before  you  from  1774  to 
1786?— Yes. 

2272.  Have  you  also  had  before  you  the  account  of  one  share? — ^Yes, 
I  have. 

2273.  Have  you  also  had  before  you  the  account  of  the  land  sold  on  the 
north  side  of  the  dock  in  1787  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

2274.  Signed, "  William  Hammond,"  chairman  of  the  Dock  Company  ? — ^Yes. 

2275.  From  all  those  accounts  and  papers  have  you  made  out  an  account  of 
one  share,  from  1773  down  to  1840,  or  the  end  of  1839  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

2276.  Turn  to  that  account. — {The  Witness  referred  to  a  Paper.) 

2277.  Does  that  contain  an  account,  year  by  year,  of  the  dividends  that  appear 
to  have  been  paid  in  each  year,  to  the  end  of  January  1840  ? — It  does. 

2278.  Is  there  also  a  calculation  of  interest  upon  those  several  dividends 
down  to  the  present  time  r — ^Yes,  to  the  2d  of  February  1840. 

2279.  Is  that  the  date  that  appears  on  the  face  of  the  Dock  Company's 
accounts  to  be  the  date  on  which  the  dividend  was  declared  ? — ^Yes. 

2280.  Does  it  also  contain  the  amount  of  the  several  calls  paid  up  by  the 
shareholders  ? — ^Yes. 

2281.  And  a  calculation  of  the  interest  upon  those  calls  from  the  date  they 
were  respectively  made  down  to  the  2d  February  1840  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

2282.  Just  state  what  appears  to  have  been  the  whole  sum,  principal  and 
interest, received  upon  one  share ? — £.7,328.  5^.  lid. 

2283.  How  much  appears  to  have  been  paid  on  each  share,  principal  and 
interest  }—£.  1,046.  6  s.  bd. 

2284.  What  appears  to  have  been  the  difference,  after  all  the  payments  of 
capital  and  interest  r — £.6,281.  19^.  Qd. 

2285.  At  what  rate  have  you  calculated  the  interest  ? — Five  per  cent. 

»    2286.  That  appears  to  have  been  the  profit,  over  and  above  the  principal 
and  interest  received,  upon  one  share  during  that  period? — ^Yes. 
2287.  Put  in  that  paper. — 

[The  following  Paper  was  delivered  in  :] 
DOCK  ACCOUNT  for  One  Share.— Dr. 


Interest  to 

2  Feb.  1840. 

Yrs.  Dav*. 

£.    s.    d. 

£.    *.    d. 

19  Oct  -  1773 

Cash  paid,  2  per  cent,  first  payment 

66     106 

33     3  " 

10    -    - 

7  May     1775I 

Ditto,    3  per  cent.,  15/. 
10  per  cent,  50/. 

:) 

64    271 

210    8    3 

65    -    - 

29  June       — 

Ditto,  10  per  cent 

64     218 

161     g  10 

60    -    - 

5  April     1776 

Ditto,  10  per  cent. 

. 

63    303 

159  n    6 

50    -    - 

27  June     1777 

Ditto,    5  per  cent. 

• 

62     220 

78    5    - 

25    -    - 

19  Feb.  -  1778 

Ditto,    5  per  cent. 

. 

61     348 

77    8  10 

25    -    - 

14  April     1779 

Ditto,    5  per  cent. 

60     294 
£. 

76    -    1 

25    -    - 

796    6    5 

250    -    - 

Interest  to  2  February  1840    - 


£. 


796    6    5 


1,046    6    5 
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DOCK  ACCOUNT  for  One  Share.-Cr. 


31  March  1781 

30  March  1782 

3  May  -  1783 

21  AprU  1784 

16  Feb.  -  1785 

19  Feb.  -  1786 

d  Feb.  -  1787 

-  —  1788 

-  —  1789 

-  —  1790 

-  —  1791 

-  —  179« 

-  —  1793 

•  —  1794 

-  —  1795 
179« 

-  —  1797 
1798 

-  —  1799 

-  —  1800 

-  —  1801 

•  -.  1802 

-  _  1803 
^  —  1804 

-  _  1805 

-  —  1806 

-  —  1807 

-  —  1811 

•  —  181U 

•  —  1817 

-  —  1818 

-  _  1819 

-  —  1820 

-  -  1821 

-  -.  1822 

-  —  1823 

-  —  1824 

-  _  1825 

-  —  1826 

-  —  1827 

-  —  1828 

-  —  1829 

-  —  1830 

-  —  1831 

-  —  1832 

-  —  1833 

1834 

1835 

-  —  1836 

1837 

1838 

-  —  1839 

-  —  1840 


By  cash  received  «- 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Yrs. 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
53 
5a 
51 
50 
41 
4^ 
47 
46 

45 

44 
43 

42 

41 
40 

39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
29 
28 

33 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 

17 
16 

15 
14 
13 
12 

11 

10 


Dai/s. 
308 
309 
375 
287 

351 
348 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Interest  to 
2  Feb.  1840. 


£•  s, 
163  14 
^55  JO 
34  a 
72  12 
89  10 
80  18 
55  2 
7 
2 

5 

3 


19 

4 


171 

17 

1!13 

8t 

13 

83 
69 
58 
60 

14 
3 

71 

80 

17 

4» 
34 

>4 
18 

59 

10 

56 

- 

5a 

JO 

49 

- 

35 

15 

37 

- 

»9 

5 

102 
86 
102 
103 
156  17 

193  5 
131 

94 

114  19 
116  13 

95  18 
118  2 
128  1 

194  10  11 
204  14  8 
204  11  3 
198  13  9 


17  10  - 

15  15  - 

14  -  - 

10  10  - 

10  10  - 

10  -  - 

12  -  - 

9  -  - 

ti  -  - 

3  -  - 


4,372  -  9 


Interest  to  2  February  1840 

Deduct  Cash  paid  and  Interest 
Net  Profit  on  One  Share,  after  repaying  the  Capital  and  Interest    - 


£.    s. 


52 
S8 


12  • 
26  - 
32  11 


42 

65 
82 


52 
54 


49 
57 

49 


d. 

91 
10 

I' 

6 


30    —    — 
20  15  11 

39  7    7 
33  15    6 

40  18    - 
2    4 


7- 
5 

57     7 
41  17 


5 

•5 
45  13 
57  12     ^ 
64    -  11 

99  15    4 
107  15 
110  11 
110     7 

98     4 

72  15  10 


9  1 

5  2 

16  1 

50  11  11 

64  11  5 

68  8  11 

80  -  - 

43  18  4 

38  16  - 

70  -  - 

70  -  - 

70  -  - 

70  -  - 

55  -  - 

45  -  - 

35  -  - 

35  -  - 

35  -  - 

35  -  - 

30  -  - 

35  -  - 

40  -  - 

60  -  - 

60  -  - 

60  -  - 

60  -  - 

60  -  - 


2,96^  5  2 


4,372  -  9 


7,328  5  11 
1,046  6  5 


Mr. 
William  Cramp. 

28  June  1840. 


6,281   19    C 


S3. 


N3 


2288.  Have 
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Mr.  2288.  Have  you  made  out  a  further  account  of  the  Dock  Company's  receipts 

Wil&am  Cramp,    and  dividends  from  1783  down  to  1840  ?— Yes. 

n  June  \^4o  2289.  Is  that  account  taken  exclusively  from  the  printed  papers  purporting 

to  be  the  apinual  accounts  of  the  Dock  Company,  and  from  manuscript  papers 
purporting  to  be  annual  accounts!  of  the  Dock  Coa^f)any,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man ? — YcB- 

2290.  Purporting  to  be  so? — ^Yes. 

2291 .  Is  it  divided  into  "  Produce  of  Rate»,"  ^^  Suns  Divided,''  "  Amount  p«r 
Share,"  in  separate  columns? — ^Yes,  it  is;. 

2292.  Have  you  taken  each  year  out  separately  ? — ^Yes. 

2293.  What  appeara  to  havebeen  the  amount  per  share  divided,  up  to  1803, 
inclusive  ?—;e.  1,104.  9$.  2d. 

2294.  Have  you  carried  that  accoimt  on  afterwards  from  1804,  inclusive,  up 
to  the  end  of  1839  ?— Yes. 

2295.  What  appears  to  have  been  the  total  amount  divided,  per  share  ^ — 
£.1,699.  4^.  lid 

2296.  Adding  the  previous  dividends  for  the  first  23  years,  what  appeals 
to  have  been  the  whole  sum  divided,  per  share,  during  that  period? — 
£.2,803.  13^.  \d. 

2297.  I  think  you  have  made  certain  calculations  which  appear  on  a  loose 
sheet? — ^Yes. 

2298.  Have  the  goodness  to  read  those  calculations  slowly  and  distinctly  ?-^^ 
From  this  statement  it  appears  that "  The  company  divided  during  the  first  20 
years  the  sum  of  132,529  /.;  at  this  time  there  were  only  120  shares,  and  the 
dividend  amounted  to  1,104/.  8^.  2d.  per  share,  which  divided  by  20^  the 
number  of  years,  gives  an  average  annual  dividend  of  56  /.  4  *.  5  d.  nearly ;  eadi 
share  represents  a  nominal  capital  of  500  /.  This  average  dividend  is  therefore 
within  a  fraction  of  1 1  /.  per  cent,  upon  the  capital ;  but  only  half  the  capital, 
or  250  /.  per  share,  was  paid  up.  lliis  dividend  was  therefore  nearly  22  /.per 
cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital;  of  the  paid-up  capital  1 1,357 1  15^.,  or 
94/.  12^.  lljrf.  per  share,  was  returned  to  the  subscribers  in  1789,  leaving 
only  155  /.  7^-  -hd.  advanced  upon  each  share,  for  which  advance  the  sub- 
scribers received  the  above  annual  dividend  of  55  h  As.  5 d.^  amoimting  to 
35  /.  11  s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  nearly." 

2299.  Have  you  made  a  calculation  of  what  they  have  received  since  that 
period? — "The  same  class  of  proprietors,  or  thdr  representatives,  holders  of 
original  shares,  have  divided  during  the  37  years  which  have  since  passed, 
1,699  /.  4 ^.  \\d.  per  share,  which  gives  an  annual  average  dividend  of 
45  /.  18  ^.  6  (/.,  equal  very  nearly  to  30  /.  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  original 
investment." 

2300.  What  is  the  next? — "The  proprietors  of  the  shares  issued  imder  the 
powers  of  the  42  Geo.  3,  c.  91,  and  the  45  Geo.  3,  c.  42,  have  each  received 
the  same  average  annual  dividend  of  45  /.  18  ^.  6  d.  per  share  from  the  time  of 
the  issue  of  their  shares." 

2301.  You  need  not  read  the  next  paragraph,  that  does  not  cone«n  yourself, 
go  on  to  the  next  beyond  that  ? — "  A  dividend  of  45  /.  18  *.  6  d.  upon  500  /.  is  at 
the  rate  of  9  /.  3  ^.  8  d.  per  cent.  During  each  of  the  last  five  years  the  company 
have  divided  60  /.  per  share,  being  at  the  rate  of  12  /.  per  cent,  upon  their 
nominal  capkal,  90,000  /. ;  and  when  their  present  debt  is  paid  off,  which  two  or 
three  years  will  effect,  they  may  divide  from  25  /.  to  30  /•  per  cent,  upon  their 
nominal  capital.  Upon  the  cost  price  of  120  shares  they  now  divide  39  /.  2  5. 7  d. 
per  cent.,  and  lastly,  upon  the  capital  represented  by  60  new  shares,  12  J  per 
cent." 

2302.  Now  hand  it  in. — 

[The  following  Paper  was  delivered  in;] 
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An  Account  of  the  Dock  Company's  Receipts  and  Dividends,  from  1783  to  1840, 
Aimished  from  the  Accomits  of  the  Dock  Company. 

The  Dock  Company  was  established  in  1774  ;  their  capital  stock  was  60,000  I.,  divided 
into  120  shares  of  500  /.  each ;  the  subscribers  paid  up  ^M-l.  per  share  only,  or  30,000  /.,  of 
which  sum  18,493/.  16  8.  bd.  was  expended  upon  the  dock,  and  11,506/.  3«.  7d.  in  the 
purchase  of  land. 

The  following  Account  ^ows  the  sum  received  by  the  Dock  Company,  from  the  rates, 
&c.,  in  each  year,  since  the  year  1788,  the  sum  divided  by  them,  and  its  amount  per  share, 
taken  from  Ui^  annual  accounts  of  the  company. 

FebruaiT  1780. — It  aj^ars  the  company  had  received  for  five  years  preceding  the 
opening  01  the  dock^ 

£•      9.    d. 

Dock  dues 22,451  17     7 

Fine  and  penalties      -------         134  17     6 

Rental       -- •-         695     4- 

£.  23,281  19     1 


Mr. 
WUliam  Cramp. 

2  a  June  1840. 


Dividends,  &c* 

TEAR. 

PRODUCE   OF 
RATES,  &C. 

SUM  divided. 

r^  share. 

REMARKS. 

£.       s.   d. 

£.       s.   d. 

£.     s.    d. 

1784 

7,040    8    6 

3,124    -    - 

26-8 

1785 

8,217    a    5 

3,909    -    - 

32  11    6 

1786 

8.076  17    3 

3,600    -    - 

30    -    - 

1787 

8,480    4    - 

2^495  10    - 

20  15  11 

1788 

9,306  18  11 

4,725  10    - 

39    7     7 

1789 

9,268  10    4 

4,052  10    - 

33  15    5 

1790 

9.280    2    5 

4,908    -    - 

40  18    - 

1791 

9,812    5    2 

5,054    -    - 

42     2     4 

1792 

12,698     I  10 

7,844  10    - 

65    7    5 

1793 

14,649    9    2 

9,870    -    " 

82    5    - 

1794 

13,700    2    3 

6,884  10    - 

57     7    5 

1795 

11,461  19    - 

5,024  10    - 

4i  17    5 

1796 

11,148  16    7 

6,272    -    - 

52     5    4 

1797 

14,857  11    6 

6,511  10    - 

54    5     3 

1798 

11,703    2    9 

5,481    -    - 

45  13     6 

1799 

12,753  18     2 

6,915  10    - 

57  12     7 

1800 

13,414  17  10 

7,685  10    - 

64-11 

1801 

17,734    5    7 

11,972    -    - 

99  15    4 

1802 

18,496    4    6 

12,930  10    - 

107  15     I 

1803 

19>9>2  19    7 

13,269    -    - 

110  11     6 

Carried  \ 
forward  J 

242,013  16    8 

132,529    -    - 

1,104    8     2 

Note. — ^Tbe  date  on  the  first  coIubui  is  the  vear  in  which  the  diTidend  was  dedartd ;  the  receipts 
are  those  for  the  year  preceding  ;  the  dividends  are  declared  on  the  2d  February  in  eadi  year. 

The  company  at  this  time  increased  their  capital  stock  to  90,000  L  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  make  the  Humber  Dock  by  the  creation  and  sale  of  60  nevir  shares  of  500/. 
each ;  these  shares  were  sold,  and  produced  the  following  sums  >— 

£. 
In  1803  1^  shares  produced  -        -        -        .        .        .    22,800 

1804  15      „       22,550 

1805  5      „       6,950 

1806  25      „        ......  30,090 

Total  -   -    60  shares  produced  -----£•  82,390 


The  average  price  per  share  was  1,373/.  d«.  4d. 
83.  N  4 
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Mr. 

William  Cramji. 

Dividends,  &c. 

22  June  1840. 

produce  op 

YEAR. 

RATES^  &C. 

SUM    DITIDED. 

PER  SHARE. 

REUAHKS.  . 

£.       s.    d. 

£.       s.    d. 

£.       S.     d. 

1804 

23,310  18     3 

14.901  15    - 

110    7     8 

upon  135  shares. 

1805 

21,433  10    3 

14,733  15    - 

98    4    6 

upon  150  shares. 

1806 

18^14  18     1 

11,282  14    2 

72  15  10 

upon  155  shares. 

1807 

16,258  18     2 

8,901  15    - 

49    9     1 

upon  180  shares. 
fThe  balance  of  these  three  years,  after 

1808 

15,107    5    6 

•        -        . 

-        .        - 

payuig  the  current  expenseand  deduct- 

1809 

10,898    3    6 

. 

... 

J    ing  the  income>tax,  was,  it  is  beUeved^ 

1810 

14,464  19    4 

... 

paid  to  the  Humber  Dock  Account ;  it 
[  amounted  to  1 8,995 /.  15*.  iid. 

1811 

21,202  11     9 

10,306  10    - 

57  5  2 

1812 

18,814  19    8 

8,964  15    - 

49  ic    1 

1813 

17,476  16    - 

. 

... 

1  The  balance  of  these  four  years  was,  it 
(  is  believed,  paid  to  the  same  account 

1814 

18,447  15     1 

.        -        - 

- 

1815 

19,742  16    7 

-        -        - 

... 

1  and  to  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the 
J   Old  Dock  basin ;  it  amounted  to  £. 

i8tG 

3a>903    5  11 

... 

- 

1817 

22,158  15    8 

9,107    5    - 

50  11  11 

1818 

22,450    5    7 

9,822  15    - 

§i  ^i   5 

1819 

25,886  19    1 

12,320    5    - 

68    8  11 

1820 

29.077  15  10 

14,400    -    - 

80    -    - 

1821 

23,069  14  10 

7,905    -    - 

43  18    4 

1822 

22,307    8    6 

6,984    -    - 

38  16    - 

1823 

22,953  10    2 

12,600    -    - 

70    -    - 

1824 

25>97»   16  11 

12,600    -    - 

70    -    - 

1825 

31,357    2    6 

12,600    -    - 

70 

1826 

41^336  13    5 

12,600    -    - 

70    -    - 

1827 

32,032  12    - 

9,900 

55    -    - 

1828 

35.426    4    6 

8,100    -    - 

45    -    - 

1829 

29.588    5     5 

6,300    -    - 

35    -    - 

1830 

29,510    -    8 

6,300    -    - 

35    -    - 

1831 

29,413    ^  10 

6,300    -    - 

35    -    - 

1832 

33,410  17    3 

6,300    -    - 

35    -    - 

1833 

27,978  15  10 

5,400    -    - 

30    -    - 

1834 

28,847    3    - 

6,300    -    - 

35    -    - 

1835 

31, 138  17    7 

7,200    -    - 

40    -    - 

1836 

35,787  13    4 

10,800    -    - 

60    -    - 

1837 

40,392     3    3 

10,800    -    - 

60    -    - 

1838 

41,042     2  11 

10,800    -    - 

60    -    - 

1839 

43.583    -    5 

10,800    -    - 

60    -    - 

1840 

54-939  18     7 

10,800    -    - 

60    -    - 

998,138     2     2 

296,130    9    2 

1,699    4  " 

Brought^ 
forward  J 

Total  £. 

242,013  16     8 

132,529    -    - 

1,104    8    3 

1,240,151   18  10 

428,659    9    2 

2,803  13     1 

1 

2303.  With  respect  to  the  last  amount  of  dividends,  is  the  dividend  of  94/. 
v^hich  appears  made  in  1789  and  1790,  included  in  it  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

2304.  Look  at  this  {handing  a  Paper  to  the  Witness,  marked  C.) ;  that  is  the 
original  account  in  manuscript  for  the  years  1775  and  1776  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. . 

230.5.  Do  you  find  any  accoimt  of  land  hought  in  that  year  ? — Yes. 

2306.  What  is  the  total  amount  paid  for  lands  bought? — ^^ Lands  bought^ 
namely,  from  mayor  and  burgesses,  paid  7th  March  1775,  in  part,  650/.;  ditto 
9th  May,  ditto,  925/." 

2307.  \Miat  does  the  whole  appear  to  have  been  paid  that  year? — 
£.  1 1,506.  3^.  7d. ;  1,000/.  of  which  will  remain  on  bond. 

2308.  Look  at  that  (handing  another  Paper  to  the  Witness^  markedD.) ;  does 
that  state  the  amount  of  the  land  sold  afterwards  ? — The  amount  received  from 
sundry  purchasers. 

2309.  What  is  the  amount  of  it? — £.11,324.  11^.  9d. 

2310.  What  is  the  date  of  it?— 1787  and  1788. 

231 1 .  Does  it  appear  to  have  been  divided,  by  the  paper  in  your  hand  ? — 
Yes. 

2312.  When? — 
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2312.  When  ? — ^There  is  a  sum  of  interest  as  well  as  that. 

2313.  The  same  amount  on  the  other  side  ? — Yes. 

23 1 4.  Does  there  appear  to  have  been  a  dividend  made  of  it  ? — £.  1 1 ,357.  15*. 

2315.  When  does  it  appear  to  have  been  divided? — December  the  4th,  1/89. 

2316.  What  amount  per  share  was  divided  ? — ^£.94.  12*.  11  jrf. 

23 1 7.  Who  is  that  signed  by  ? — *^  William  Hammond^"  chairman  of  the  Dock 
CJompany. 

231 8.  Turn  to  the  other  side;  is  there  a  letter  signed  "William  Hammond  ? " 
—Yes. 

2319.  Directed  to  Arthur  Maister,  Esq.? — ^Yes. 

2320.  Have  you  made  another  extract  from  those  accounts  of  the  receipts  and 
current  expenditure,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  company  for  the  last  eight 
years  ? — Yes. 

2321.  Does  that  show  the  exact  amount  of  the  net  proceeds  for  each  year  ? 
—Yes. 

2322.  Giving  the  company  credit  for  everything  they  claim  for  disbursements? 
--Yes. 

2323.  Without  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  solicitors'  bills,  or  otherwise,  have 
you  given  them  credit  for  everything  entered  as  disbursements  ? — ^Yes. 

2324.  This  last  is  mere  calculations,  have  you  made  the  calculations  yourself  ? 
—Yes. 

2325.  Are  they  correct? — ^Yes. 

2326.  What  is  the  total  amount  received  by  the  Dock  Company  in  those 
eight  years?— £.303,709.  14^.  lid. 

2327.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  current  expenditure? — £.122,593.6*.  5d. 

2328.  What  are  the  net  proceeds  ? — £.181,116.  8*.  6d. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  following  Paper:] 


Account  of  tlic  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Hull  Dock  Coiipast  for  the  last 

Eight  Years. 

RECEIPTS. 

CURREMT   EXPENDITURE. 

KET   PROCEEDS. 

£.       «.    d. 

£.          *.      d. 

£.       s.    d. 

J  832 

27.978  15  JO 

13,666      -   10 

14,312   15     - 

183a 

28,847     3    - 

12,327    4    3 

1^',519  >8     9 

1834 

3»,i38  17    7 

12,813    4     5 

18,325  13     2 

1835 

35.787  13    4 

13,591     5     3 

22,196    8     1 

1836 

40,393     3    3 

17.633    9    3 

22,758  14    - 

1837 

41,042     2  11 

16,106    2     7 

24,936    -    4 

1838 

43.583    -    5 

16,791     2    4 

26,791  18     1 

1839 

54.939  >8    7 

19,664  17    6 

35>275     1     » 

£. 

303,709  14  u 

122,593    6    5 

181,116    8    6 

2329.  Then  all  these  extracts  made  by  you  are  correctly  made  ? — ^Yes,  I  have 
examined  them, 

2330.  Are  those  calculations  correct,  as  far  as  you  are  able  to  speak  ? — ^Yes, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  are. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

2331.  What  are  you? — An  accountant's  clerk. 

2332.  I  suppose  the  papers  you  have  handed  in  you  have  been  directed  to 
make  out  upon  some  plan  or  other  specified  to  you  ? — ^Yes,  I  had  to  examine  them. 

2333.  And  make  them  out  upon  some  plan  ? — I  did  not  make  out  the  plan. 

2334.  Who  gave  you  the  plan? — It  was  given  me  in  Messrs.  Vizard  and 
Leman's  office. 

2335.  You  are  only  responsible  for  the  twice  one  is  two  and  three  times 
three  are  nine  calculations  ? — ^Yes. 

2336.  If  you  have  got  through  those  calculations  correctly,  your  duty  is 
performed  ? — ^Yes. 

2337.  That  is  all  you  are  answerable  for,  the  summing  up  of  the  figures  ? 
—Yes. 

83.  o  2338.  Turn 


Mr. 

William  Cramp. 

22  June  1840* 
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Mr.  2338.  Turn  to  the  first  paper  of  yours.  I  now  hold  Paper  (A.)  in  my  hand;  let 

WilUam  Cramp,    me  just  understand  the  principle  upon  which  these  papers  are  made  out ;  you 
"~~'~~-       recognize  your  own  paper  ? — ^Yes» 

'  2339.  This  is  what  you  call  "  Dock  Account  for  One  Share."  I  want  to  under- 
stand what  these  columns  denote.  I  observe  seven  columns  in  that  paper,  tiie 
first  is  the  year  and  the  month  ? — ^That  is  the  number  of  years  and  the  amount. 

2340.  You  are  wrong  in  the  very  beginning;  that  is  the  year  and  the  month  ? 
— That  is  the  date  when  the  first  sum  was  paid. 

2341 .  The  next  column  is  cash  paid  ? — That  is  the  payments. 

2342.  It  merely  denotes  on  that  day,  in  that  month,  in  that  year,  that  sum 
of  money  was  paid  ? — Yes. 

2343.  And  the  sum  so  paid  is  in  the  last  column  ? — ^Yes. 

2344.  Then  the  third  column  denotes  the  amount  of  instalment  paid  ? — 
Yes. 

2345.  Have  you  calculated  it  upon  the  integral  sum  of  500  I. ;  have  you 
taken  600/.  to  be  the  basis? — No,  I  have  only  copied  it  fi:om  the  printed 
papers. 

2346.  Do  you  not  know  what  it  is  ? — ^Two  per  cent. 

2347.  Do  you  not  know  what  it  is ;  two  per  cent,  on  what  ? — I  understand, 
500/. 

2348.  Is  it  so  or  not  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

2349.  That  is  the  nominal  amount  of  the  shares  ? — Yes, 

2350.  "Two  per  cent,  first  payment,"  it  ought  to  be  upon  200  /. — ^Yes. 

2351.  What  is  66  years  and  160  days  ? — ^That  is  the  time  from  1773,  October 
19th,  to  the  2d  of  February  1840. 

2352.  What  is  the  next  column,  33/.  2^.  11^.? — ^That  is  the  amount  of 
interest  upon  the  10  /.  fi*om  that  time. 

2353.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  ? — From  1773  to  the  2d  of  February 
1840,  simple  interest  at  five  per  cent. 

2354.  Not  compoimd  interest  ? — No. 

2355.  What  is  the  interest  for  10  /.  ;  10  ^.  a  year,  is  it  not  ?  —Yes. 

2356.  Is  it  66  times  10^.  ? — Yes,  and  106  days,  rather  more. 

2357.  Now  all  the  others  are  interest  eicactly  of  the  same  description? — 
Yes. 

2358.  Then  all  the  instalments  amount  to  250  /.  ? — ^Yes. 

2359.  And  all  these  sums  of  interest  amount  to  796  /.  6  ^.  5  d.  ? — ^Yes. 

2360.  That  is,  as  I  understand  you,  you  have  taken  the  total  amount  paid 
upon  each  of  those  shares  to  be  the  integral  sum  of  250  /.  ?—  Yes. 

2361.  The  first  payment  was  made  October  the  19th,  1773  ?— Yes. 

2362.  The  last  payment  April  14th,  1779? — Yes. 

2363.  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  period  elapsed  between  those  times  ? — 
Five  years  and  a  half  nearly. 

2364.  You  have  not  added  into  that  payment  of  250  /.  the  interest  upon  the 
10  /.  for  five  years  and  a  half,  have  you  ? — ^That  is  included  in  the  66  years  and 
106  days. 

2365.  You  have  not  added  into  the  last  column  here  the  interest  for  five 
years  and  a  half  upon  the  10  /.,  which  would  have  been  2  /.  10  s.  6  d.  ? — ^No,  I 
have  got  that. 

2366.  You  have  not  added  the  interest  upon  the  66  /.,  beginning  in  1775  ? 
—No. 

2367.  Nor  any  of  the  others  ? — No,  that  would  have  been  compound  in- 
terest. 

2368.  I  suppose  you  can  hardly  tell  me,  by  the  mere  sight  of  these  figures, 
whether  the  sum  that  you  call  compound  interest  would  have  amounted  to 
50  /.  more  ? — No,  I  cannot  state  that. 

2369.  You  could  make  the  calculations  very  easily  ? — ^Yes,  if  I  had  time. 

2370.  Supposing  no  dividend  had  been  received  by  the  shareholders  from 
1773  to  1779,  there  would  have  been,  calculating  interest  upon  your  own  prin- 
ciple upon  that  column,  the  sum  of  50  /.  to  be  added  to  the  sum  of  250  /.  paid 
up  ?— I  do  not  see  that. 

>  2371.  On  the  same  principle,  if  I  advance  100  /.  and  am  to  have  no  interest 

till  10  years  have  elapsed,  I  am  not  to  calculate  upon  the  principal  of  100/^ 

but 
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but  100 1,  plus  the  interest  for  the  10  years  ? — You  do  have  the  interest ;  it  is  Mr. 

calculated  the  19th  of  October,  1773.  WilHam  Cramp. 

2372.  That  is  a  totally  different  question  ;   I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  - 
calculated  it  upon  the  whole  amoimt  ?  — Certainly  I  have.                                         •^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

2373.  You  have  made  each  of  those  shares  represent  a  capital  paid  up  of 
260/.  only?— Yes. 

2374.  I  observe  that  you  add  the  796  /.  6  *.  6  rf.,  which  is  the  total  of  all  the 
siuns  at  simple  interest  paid  up,  to  the  250  /.,  making  the  sum  of  1,046/.  6^.  5tf.  ? 
—Yes. 

2375.  Is  that  the  termination  of  the  account  on  the  first  sheet  ?-T-Yes. 

2376.  That  account  is  concluded  there? — ^Yes. 

2377.  In  the  second  sheet  you  begin  with  the  year  1781  ? — Yes. 

2378.  What  is  the  52  /.  4  ^.  9  i  d.  ?— That  is  the  first  dividend  received  fi^om 
the  printed  accounts  of  the  company. 

2379.  What  are  the  columns  ? — ^Just  the  same  as  the  other,  the  date  when 
received,  except  that  the  others  are  payments. 

2380.  Then  there  are  the  instalments  of  the  capital? — ^Yes. 

2381.  Is  52  /.  4  5.  96?.  an  instalment? — It  is  the  dividend  upon  the  share. 

2382.  The  10  /.  in  the  last  column  on  the  first  page  is  the  instalment,  is  it 
not  ? — ^Yes,  the  sum  paid  by  the  shareholder. 

2383.  The  sum  paid  up  by  the  diareholder  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

2384.  It  is  a  call ;  as  far  as  the  account  goes,  it  would  only  be  a  payment? 
—Yes. 

2385.  It  is  a  call  or  instalment  paid  up  by  the  shareholder? — Yes,  it  is.  , 

2386.  It  is  very  different  to  a  dividend  ?— Certainly,  it  is  the  reverse. 

2387.  You  say  the  50  /.  4  *.  9  d.  is  the  dividend,  is  it  not  the  call  also  ? 
—No. 

2388.  It  is  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  account? — It  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  account,  the  debtor  side  of  the  account ;  that  is  the  payment,  and 
the  other  the  receipt. 

2389.  Now  begin  to  explain  what  the  columns  are  ? — ^The  first  column  is  the 
date  when  the  dividend  was  received,  the  next  is  "  By  Cash  Received,"  the  next 
is  the  number  of  years  and  the  days,  from  the  date  the  dividends  were  received, 
to  the  2d  of  February  1840. 

2390.  Be  so  good  as  to  attend  to  my  statement ;  as  I  understand  it,  the 
52/.  4^.  9i  ^.  is  the  dividend  received  upon  each  share  of  250  /, ;  am  I  right 
in  my  figures  ? — ^Yes. 

2391.  It  is  the  first  dividend  received  ? — ^Yes. 

2392.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  to  go  on  with  that,  all  that  column,  and  all 
the  column  on  the  next  page,  and  the  column  on  the  third  page,  is  an  account 
of  the  annual  receipt  of  dividend,  when  they  have  been  received,  upon  the  sum 
of  250  /.  paid  up  upon  the  share? — ^Yes. 

2393.  And  upon  no  other  share  ? — ^The  same  upon  every  share. 

2394.  It  is  every  share  of  250  /.,  and  all  the  annual  dividends  from  1781  to 
1840,  upon  the  same  one  share  upon  which  250/.  was  originally  paid  up? 
— Yes. 

2395.  To  begin  upon  the  last  column  but  one ;  is  not  that  153  /.  14  s.  a  cal- 
culation of  simple  interest  upon  the  52  /.  4^.  9  J  d.  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

2396.  A  calculation  of  the  interest  for  all  those  years  upon  the  dividends  re- 
ceived upon  the  share  ? — ^Yes. 

2397.  Does  not  it  contain  the  perpetual  calculations  of  interest  during  that 
succession  of  years  terminating  in  1840? — Yes. 

2398.  Is  it  not  just  as  if  I  had  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  Three  per  Cents., and 
had  bought  them  in  the  year  1820 ;  in  the  year  1821  I  should  have  received 
30  /.,  being  the  amount  of  two  dividends  ?-7-Yes. 

2399.  Is  not  this  last  column  but  one  of  yours,  a  calculation  of  interest 
from  1781,  upon  that  dividend  of  30/.,  up  to  1840? — ^Yes,  it  is,  if  you 
receive  it. 

2400.  Now  turn  to  the  last  sheet;  the  2,956/.  5^.  2<^.  is  the  gross  amount 
of  all  the  dividends  received  since  the  year  1781,  upon  the  share  of  250/.? — 
Yes. 

2401.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  4,372  /.  -s.  9rf.,  the  total  of  the  last 
column  but  one,  is  the  gross  amount  of  the  simple  interests  payable  successively 
upon  aU  the  dividends  so  received  ? — It  is  calculated  upon  that. 

63*  o  2  2402.  You 
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Mr.  2402.  You  are  right,  it  is  calculated ;  then  the  total  amount  of  the  dividends 

William.  Cramp,    actually  received,  and  the  total  amount  of  your  calculated  interest  upon  the 

dividends  actually  received,  are  two  sums  of  2,956  I.  and  4,3/2  /.  amounting  to 

ae,  June  1840,     7^328/.  ?— Yes. 

2403.  Then  from  that  total  sum  with  which  you  debit  him  you  subtract 
1,046/.  6^.  5rf.,  from  the  total  sum  with  which  you  credit  him? — Yes. 

2404.  Then  the  balance  against  the  shareholder  is  6,281/.  195.  6rf. : — ^You 
may  term  it  so,  I  do ;  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  balance  against  him. 

2405.  It  is  his  profit? — Yes,  if  he  has  got  that  profit;  it  is  no  balance 
against  him. 

2406.  Committee^  What  is  the  deduction  ? — It  is  the  amount  of  the  paid  up 
calls  and  interest  upon  them. 

2407.  Mx.AmtinJ]  One  more  question  with  regard  to  the  Account  (A.) ;  the 
calculations  of  interest  upon  these  amounts  have  been  made,  not  upon  the  nomi- 
nal simi  of  500?.  but  upon  the  sum  which  you  suppose  to  have  been  actually 
paid  up,  250 if.  r — Yes. 

2408.  I  now  come  to  your  second  account  (B.),  which  piu-ports  to  be  an 
account  of  the  Dock  Company's  receipts  and  dividends  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Dock  Company? — Yes. 

2409.  Those  you  have  taken  out  from  the  account  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  Messrs.  Vizard  and  Leman  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  taken  them  out  of  the 
accounts. 

241 0.  Have  you  taken  them  out  according  to  the  instructions  received  from 
Messrs.  Vizard  and  Leman  ? — Yes. 

241 1 .  You  have  performed  the  same  office  of  calculator  merely  ? — ^Yes. 

2412.  In  what  respect  does  this  account  in  page  2  diflfer  from  the  account 
you  have  just  delivered  in  ? — I  beUeve  the  bottom  of  the  second  page  in  the 
centre  column  it  is  19*.  2d. 

2413.  Take  the  first  page ;  in  the  first  page  you  appear  to  give  an  account  of 
the  sums  received  by  the  Dock  Company  from  rates,  &c.,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  concern  to  the  year  1783  ? — From  1783. 

2414.  I  see  you  have  made  the  amount  on  the  first  page  the  sum  of 
23,281/.  19*.  1  rf. ;  as  1  understand  that  sum  of  23,281/.  19*.  id.,  it  represents 
the  sums  received  by  the  Dock  Company  from  the  rates  and  so  forth  in  each 
year  up  to  1783  ? — Yes,  it  is  so,  but  I  know  nothing  of  that. 

2415.  But  is  it  so  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  so. 

2416.  Then  turn  over,  you  commence  where  you  left  off  in  the  previous 
page  ? — That  is  the  commencement  that  I  have  examined ;  the  first  page  I  have 
not. 

2417.  Now,  commencing  at  the  year  1784 ;  I  find,  according  to  your  accoimt 
'    in  that  year,  the  produce  of  the  rates  was  7,040/.  8*.  6rf.,  the  total  sum  divided 

3,124/.,  which  gives  26/.  -  *.  8rf.  per  share? — ^Yes. 

241 8.  That  is,  per  share  of  250/.  as  in  Paper  (A.)  ? — Yes,  I  believe  you  will 
find  the  amount  the  same. 

2419.  So  it  goes  on  to  the  year  1803,  does  not  it  ? — ^Yes. 

2420.  The  total  amount  divided  per  share,  from  the  year  1784  to  1803,  upon 
every  share  upon  which  250/.  was  paid  up,  is  1,104/.  8*.  2  rf.  ? — ^Yes. 

2421 .  Now  that  is  upon  the  sum  of  250  /.  paid  up  and  no  more  ? — ^Yes,  as  I 
understand  it. 

2422.  That  is  so  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

2423.  And  it  is  made  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  one  pa}Tnent  and  not 
in  different  instalments  ? — ^There  is  no  interest  at  all  upon  it. 

2424.  So  that,  though  it  took  five  or  six  years  to  pay  up  the  sum  of  250  /., 
there  is  no  interest  calculated  upon  the  different  instalments ;  you  have  assumed 
the  sum  to  be  250  /.,  and  then  you  have  calculated  the  sum  of  1,102  /.  8  *.  2  d. 
as  the  sum  paid  upon  each  share  ? — Yes,  I  beUeve  it  is. 

2425.  Just  let  me  get  this  matter  distinctly ;  that  1,104  /.  8  *.  2  rf.  is  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  total  sum  of  interest  paid  from  the  year  1774  to  1783  upon  the 
supposed  sum  of  250  /.  per  share  paid  up  ? — It  is  the  amount  of  the  dividend 
received. 

2426.  Upon  the  supposed  sum  of  250  /.  per  share  paid  up  ? — ^Yes. 

2427.  Now  we  come  to  1803,  when  the  60  new  shares  commenced  being 
issued.    The  account  at  page  3  is  the  account  from  the  year  1803,  be^- 
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ning  1804  down  to  1840,  of  the  annual  dividends,  when  dividends  were  paid,  Mr. 

paid  upon  each  share  ? — Yes.  WiUiain  Cramp. 

2428.  Now  be  so  good  as  to  turn  to  page  4  of  this  paper,  that  consists  of       — — 

observations  and  inference,  is  that  yours  ? — No.  ^^  J""«  ^^4o- 

2429.  It  is  not  yours  ? — No. 

2430.  My  learned  friend  asked  you  to  read  it;  I  thought  he  made  you  respon- 
sible for  it  r — I  made  calculations  upon  it. 

2431.  You  only  made  the  calculations? — ^Thatis  all. 

2432.  One  part  I  think  you  read,  "  A  dividend  of  45  I.  18  s,  6  d.  upon  500  I. 
is  at  the  rate  of  9  Z.  3  ^.  8  d.  per  cent."  ? — ^Yes. 

2433.  You  state  that  that  is  so  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

2434.  That  each  of  those  shares  you  call  600  ?.,  there  having  been  about 
1,370  I.  paid  up  ;  that  fact  appears  by  your  own  paper,  look  at  the  last  page, 
the  average  price  per  share  was  1,370 1. 1 — ^Yes. 

243.5.  Now  we  will  look  at  (E.)  if  you  please ;  what  is  (E.)  ? — ^The  amount  of 

receipts  and  disbursements  of   the  Hull  Dock  Company  for  the  last  eight 
years. 

2436.  With  the  net  proceeds  in  each  of  the  columns  for  those  years  ? — ^Yes. 

Re-Examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 

2437.  To  return  to  Account  (A.)  Does  not  that  account  first  of  all  shew  that 
250  L  was  the  gross  sum  paid  up  upon  each  share  of  500  /.  ? — ^Yes,  it  does,  as 
appears  by  the  printed  papers. 

2438.  That  250/.  was  the  gross  sum  paid  up  ? — ^Yes. 

2439.  ^^^^  iiot  it  shew  that  2,956  /.  5  ^.  2  a.  was  the  gross  amount  received 
back  in  the  shape  of  dividends  by  each  shareholder  upon  a  share  of  500  /.  who 
had  paid  up  250 1.  ? — ^Yes. 

2440.  Besides  that,  you  have  calculated  interest  upon  each  instalment  carried 
on  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  paid  up,  down  to  the  present  time  ? — Down  to 
the  2d  of  February,  1840. 

2441.  And  also  interest  upon  each  dividend  received  by  the  proprietor  from 
the  day  on  which  they  appear  to  have  been  respectively  received,  down  to  the 
present  time  ? — ^Yes. 

2442.  Is  that  the  usual  and  ordinary  way  of  making  out  accounts  of  this 
description  ? — I  can  hardly  answer  that  question. 

2443.  With  respect  to  Account  (B,)  I  think  you  told  my  learned  friend  that 
Accoimt  (B.)  was  made  up  from  the  printed  annual  accounts  of  the  company^ 
together  with  their  manuscript  accounts  ? — ^Yes,  it  was. 

2444.  I  observe  you  have  only  commenced  it  from  1784  ? — Yes. 

2445.  You  had  these  manuscript  accounts  of  the  company  from  1775,  down- 
wards, before  you  when  you  made  the  account  ? — I  think  I  had. 

2446.  Look  at  them  and  see  if  you  had  them  before  you  {handing  some  papers 
to  the  Witness)  ? — ^Yes,  I  had. 

2447.  Did  you  find  any  trace  in  those  accounts  of  a  dividend  earUer  than 
1784?— No. 

2448.  Did  you  find  any  trace  in  those  accounts  of  the  treasurer's  account  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did  ;  I  merely  looked  for  the  account  of  the  divi- 
dends, and  not  finding  it  I  did  not  search  for  anything  else. 

2449.  Did  you  find  any  trace  of  the  treasurer's  account  in  them  previous  to 
the  days  on  which  the  dividend  appears  to  have  been  made  ;  did  you  look  for 
it  r — No,  I  did  not. 

2450.  Look  at  that  account,  {handing  another  paper  to  the  fVitness),  what  is 
that  account  r — An  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  money 
arising  by  the  rates  and  duties  on  ships  trading  to  and  from  the  port  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  from  the  31st  of  December  1785,  to  the  31st  of  December 
1786. 

2451.  Does  that  account  give  the  amount  of  dock  duties  received  or  that 
year  ?-  -Yes. 

2452.  Does  it  also  give  the  amount  of  the  dividends  ordered  to  be  paid? — 
Yes. 

2433.  Is  it  signed  by  the  chairman? — It  is  signed  "William  Hammond, 
Chairman,"  {Another  paper  was  handed  to  the  Witness.) 
83.  03  2454.  Wnat 
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2454.  What  account  is  that.  Is  that  the  account  for  the  prececUng  year  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  from  the  31st  of  December  1784,  to  the  31st  of  December  1786. 

2455.  Does  that  give  the  amount  of  the  dock  duties  received  in  that  year  ? 
—Yes. 

2456.  Also  the  account  of  the  dividends  ? — ^Yes,  it  does. 

2457.  Look  at  this  next  one,  {hcmding  (mother  paper  to  the  Witness) j  does 
that  account  also  show  the  dock  dues  and  dividends  ?-r-It  shows  the  dock  duties 
and  the  sum  to  be  divided,  26 1,  -s.  Sd. 

2458.  Look  at  the  preceding  year,  and  tell  us  what  is  added  for  that  account 
in  1781  ;  does  that  show  the  amount  of  the  dock  dues  received,  or  how  is  it 
put  in  ? — I  do  not  ^ee  in  that  dock  dues  put  in. 

2459.  What  is  it  ? — *^  Cash  received  from  the  Treasurer." 

2460.  Does  it  show  the  dividend  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

2461.  Do  any  of  the  preceding  years  do  otherwise  ? — ^No,  I  believe  not. 

2462.  Look  at  all  those  three  papers,  {handing  three  other  papers  to  the 
Witness),  do  they  show  any  dock  dues  or  dividend  ? — ^There  is  neither  dock 
dues  nor  dividends. 

2463.  Does  it  specify  the  balance  received  from  the  treasurer? — ^^ Gash  re- 
ceived from  the  Treasurer." 

2464.  Look  at  the  preceding  years,  and  see  if  they  are  the  same,  (handing 
some  other  papers  to  the  Witness),  do  any  of  those  preceding  accounts  show 
the  amount  of  the  dock  dues  received,  or  the  amount  of  the  dividend  ? — ^No, 
they  do  not ;  here  is  one  that  shows  the  dock  duties  in  1775. 

2465.  But  none  in  any  of  the  others  down  to  1783  ? — ^No. 

2466.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  have  began  those  accounts  with  1778  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  reason ;  I  did  not  put  the  others  in. 

2467.  You  say  this  Account  (B.)  is  a  mere  account  copied ;  it  is  the  account 
of  the  Dock  Company,  of  their  project ;  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  to  each 
proprietor  in  each  year  ? — ^Yes. 

2468.  Without  including  interest  on  either  side  ? — ^Yes. 

2469.  Merely  a  naked  account  of  the  interest  appearing  to  have  been 
received  hy  each  person  ? — Yes. 

2470.  This  is  not  calculated  upon  any  particular  sum,  but  upon  the  share 
whatever  it  may  be  ? — It  is  extracted  from  the  printed  accounts. 

2471 .  Without  reference  to  whether  the  share  was  large  or  small  in  its  pur- 
chase money  ? — ^Yes. 

2472.  With  respect  to  those  statements  on  the  last  page,  you  have  noting 
to  do  with  the  reasoning,  you  have  only  calculated  the  amount  ? — That  is  all. 

2473.  Upon  the  instructions  furnished  you  by  Messrs.  Vizard  and  Leman  ? 
—Yes. 

2474.  Committee.^  You  did  not  make  out  a  calculation  of  the  value  of  the 
shares  from  18Q3,  when  there  were  60  new  shares  issued  ? — ^No. 

2475.  You  told  the  Committee  these  accounts  were  not  your  own  formula ; 
that  you  were  directed  to  make  out  the  account,  and  you  made  the  calculations  ? 
—Yes. 

2476.  If  you  had  had  to  make  them  up  yourself,  should  you  not  have  given 
credit  to  the  shareholders  for  the  money  from  the  first  day  he  had  paid  it  r — 
Yes. 

2477.  Then  you  conceive  the  formula  are  not  made  out  right,  as  you  have 
given  no  credit  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  have ;  I  have  given  credit  for  the  first  10  /. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


C  A/isefl,  Esq. 


Charles  Ansell,  Esq.  was  called  in ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds, 

as  follows : 

2478.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  an  actuary  in  the  City  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

2479.  Have  you  had  laid  before  you  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Hull  Dock  Company  for  the  last  eight  years  ? — ^Yes,  I  have ;  it  is 
a  paper  having  three  columns  and  many  figures  in  it ;  and  the  rest  being 
181,1 16  i.  8  5.  6  d.  at  the  right  hand  comer- 

2480.  Have  you  calculated  the  rate  at  which  the  income  has  increased 
during  the  last  year,  as  given  in  the  last  of  those  colunms  ? — Yes,  I  have  ©n  two 
principles ;  the  one  on  the  principle  that  the  rate  is  presumed  to  have  been  in 

a  geometrical 
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a  geometrical  ratio,  that  is,  that  the  increase  of  any  particular  year  is  a  per  Chm-ksAnsellyEwi^ 

centage  on  the  preceding  year ;  and  the  other  principle,  that  the  rate  has  been         ■ 

a  constant  and  imiform  sum,  or  what  you  would  understand  by  arithmetical     ««  June  1840. 

progression. 

2481.  We  will  not  ask  anything  upon  the  geometrical  progression,  what  has 
been  the  average  annual  amount  of  increase  ? — ^The  average  annual  amount  of 
increase  during  the  seven  years,  it  is  only  seven  actual  years,  was  2,995  l.  per 
annum,  that  was  the  rate  at  which  the  income  appears  to  have  increased  accord- 
ing to  this  statement. 

2482.  That  is  the  average  annual  rate  of  increase  during  those  seven  years  ? 
— Yes,  each  of  the  years,  ending  in  1840. 

2483.  Supposing  the  rate  of  increase  in  future  years  to  be  only  one-half  of 
what  it  has  been  in  the  last  eight  years,  have  you  calculated  what  sum  the 
company  would  probably  receive  under  that  supposition  for  12  years  to  come  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  have. 

2484.  Supposing  the  increase  in  future  years  to  be  only  half  what  it  has  been 
of  late  years  ? — According  to  that  principle,  the  receipts  during  the  next  12 
years  would  be  a  gross  amount  of  540,066/. 

2485-  Mr.  Atistin.^  Have  you  made  out  any  account  r — No,  I  have  not 
made  out  any  account  whatever. 

2486.  Just  look  at  that,  (handing  a  paper  to  the  Witness)  ? — ^That  account 
has  not  been  made  out  by  me.  I  have  seen  it  this  morning  in  this  room,  and 
some  of  the  figures  are  copied  from  a  case  formerly  submitted  to  me,  but  which 
are  not  the  figures  upon  which  the  questions  are  now  being  asked. 

2487.  The  amount  is  altered  ? — ^Yes,  I  did  not  alter  it. 

2488.  Committee.^  What  were  thie  receipts  in  the  first  year? — ^The  receipts 
of  1832,  14,312/.;  and  the  year  1839,  35,275/. 

2489.  Mr.  Reynolds.^  The  ratio  of  those  years  is  how  much  ?^ — £.  2,995. 

2490.  That  is,  one  year  has  exceeded  the  other  in  rotation  upon  that  amount? 
— ^Yes,  upon  the  average  of  years. 

2491 .  With  an  additional  dock  and  a  railway,  and  all  those  circumstances  to 
help  the  trade ;  and  suppose  the  annual  improvement  only  to  have  been  one- 
half  what  it  is  of  late  years,  I  ask  the  result  in  the  next  12  years  ? — ^The  gross 
amount  would  be  540,066/. 

2492.  Committee.^  What  is  the  income  of  the  12th  year? — £.  53,239. 

2493.  Mr.  Reynolds.^  That  is  supposing  the  future  improvement  in  the 
income  not  to  exceed  one-half? — Yes;  that  is,  about  1,497/.  10*.,  the  annual 
increase  during  the  next  12  years,  which  is  the  half  of  2,995/. 

2494.  Generally  as  a  principle,  without  reference  to  this  company,  is  this  a 
fair  mode  of  estimating  the  future  probable  income  of  the  company  upon  those 
data  ? — ^That  I  should  have  a  great  difficulty  in  answering ;  it  must  depend  very 
much  upon  the  nature  of  tiie  company. 

2495.  Mr.  Austin.']  And  upon  the  profits  of  the  trade  ? — ^Yes,  and  upon  many 
circumstances  I  have  no  cognizance  of;  I  have  known  Insurance-offices  to 
increase  in  something  like  that  manner,  but  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  an 
analogous  case  to  that  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 

2496.  Supposing  all  the  elements  and  the  principle  to  be  the  same,  aided  by 
the  opening  of  a  new  dock  and  a  railway,  should  you  tiiink  that  a  reasonable 
mode  of  estimating  the  profit  ? — I  should  hesitate  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  because  it  would  go  for  very  little  when  I  had  given  it. 

2497.  Supposing  a  dividend  of  50/.  per  share  per  annum  to  be  paid  to  the 
company,  are  you  prepared  to  tell  us  the  amount  of  that  in  the  12  years  ?— ^ 
I  have  not  gone  into  that  calculation. 

2498.  At  all  events  you  tell  us,  that  if  the  future  rate  of  increase  of  that 
company  is  only  equal  to  the  half  of  its  past  increase  for  eight  years,  they  will 
receive  in  the  next  12  the  sum  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes,  540,000  /. 

2499.  Committee]  Have  you  made  any  caloulation  of  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany ? — No,  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  income  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  last  seven  years. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

2500.  You  have  ascertained,  according  to  the  principles  of  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, the  average  rate  of  increase  from  1832  to  1839  r — Yes. 

2501 .  Based  upon  the  figures  you  found  in  that  statement  marked  (E.)  ? — ^Yes. 

o  4  2502.  You 
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C*flr/«i4ws<r//,Esq.      2502.  You  merely  took  the  figures,  and  did  not  look  into  the  causes  of  the 
-  variation  ? — I  had  no  means  of  doing  it. 

iM  June  1840.  2503.  You  did  not  look  and  ascertain,  that  in  1838  and  1839  there  was  a 

prodigious  quantity  of  com  imported,  did  you  ? — I  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

2504.  The  first  year  is  1832  r  — Yes. 

2505.  The  net  proceeds  for  that  year  are  14,312/.  15^.  \\d.  ?— Yes. 

2506.  The  year  1839,  the  net  proceeds  35,275/.  1^.  \d.  ? — ^Yes. 

2507.  Do  I  understand  you  have  substracted  the  amount  of  1832  from  that 
of  1839  ?— Yes,  that  is  part  of  the  process. 

2508.  You  have  divided  that  by  the  figure  seven  ? — ^Yes,  by  the  number  of 
instances,  which  are  seven. 

2509.  Then  you  get  2,995/.  ? — ^Yes,  or  within  a  fraction. 

2510.  You  get  that  as  the  result? — ^Yes. 

2511.  That  is  the  whole  calculation  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  the  whole  calculation  to 
find  the  arithmetical  mean. 

2512.  In  truth,  therefore,  this  calculation  of  yours  is  the  mode  of  finding  the 
arithmetical  mean  between  the  sums  14,312/.  and  35,275/.? — ^Yes. 

2513.  It  would  be  the  same  if  these  figures  represented  tons  or  cwts.  ? — ^Yes. 

2514.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  arithmetical  calculation  ? — ^Yes. 

2515.  Which  I  should  have  been  as  able  to  do  when  at  Cambridge  ? — ^Yes,  or 
now,  from  the  facility  with  which  you  have  gone  through  the  process. 

2516.  Supposing  you  had  taken  1833  and  1834,  that  would  have  given  a 
different  result  ?— A  smaller  one,  evidently. 

2517.  Very  different  ? — It  is  one  term  less. 

2518.  Just  try  1838  and  1839;  just  take  your  pencil? — That  would  have 
been  very  much  larger,  I  can  see  by  the  eye. 

251 9.  Just  do  it  for  me  ? — ^The  diflierence  I  make  8,483/. 

2520.  That  would  be  the  mean,  then? — No,  that  would  only  be  the  difference 
between  those  two  terms. 

2.52 !•  Instead  of  taking  the  last  year,  1839,  which  was  not  a  very  fair  and 
just  year,  take  the  years  1832  and  1838,  and  give  me  the  mean  between 
14,312  /.  and  26,791  /. ;  what  would  the  mean  have  been  then  if  we  had  come 
to  Parliament  last  year  instead  of  this  ?  --Very  close  to  2,080/. 

2522.  Therefore,  if  you  had  taken  the  mean  between  1832  and  1838,  and 
compared  that  with  the  mean  between  1832  and  1839,  the  difference  is  very 
near  one-third  ? — It  is  more,  I  think. 

2523.  You  have  gone  further,  and  calculated  the  receipts  for  12  years  ? — ^Yes. 

2524.  Let  us  see  upon  what  that  calculation  is  based;  I  take  it  for  granted 
it  is  true  as  an  arithmetical  calculation  ? — I  believe  it  is  true. 

2525.  You  are  not  answerable  for  anything  beyond  that? — No. 

2526.  It  depends  first  upon  the  propriety  of  taking  1832  and  1839,  and 
taking  the  arithmetical  mean  ? — ^Yes. 

2527.  That  assumes  that  the  next  12  years  are  to  be  just  as  productive  and 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  two  years  upon  which  you  have  calculated  the  mean  ? 
— No,  as  productive  as  one-half. 

2528.  But  steadily  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  the  former  increase  ? — ^Yes,  one- 
half  of  the  former  rate  of  increase. 

2529.  And  you  have  calculated,  as  I  understand  you,  upon  the  assumption 
that  half  that  mean  is  the  measure  of  the  rate  of  increase  ?■ — ^Yes. 

2530.  From  what  starting  point  have  you  measured? — ^From  1839. 

2531.  You  are  to  assume  that,  in  1840,  the  ratio  of  increase  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated, not  upon  the  receipts  of  1838,  26,791  /.,  but  upon  the  receipts  of  1839, 
35,275  /.  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

2532.  You  calculate  upon  this  basis  not  only  that  the  receipts  of  the  year 
1839,  35,275  /.,  are  to  be  maintained,  but  that  they  are  to  go  on  increasing 
according  to  the  ratio  you  have  described  ? — ^Yes. 

2533.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  new  dock  at  Hull? — I  understand  that  it  has 
some  reference  to  the  Hull  Docks ;  I  see  it  on  the  papers,  and  that  is  all  I 
know  about  it. 

2534.  Did  you  make  any  allowance  for  the  increased  cost  of  management  ? 
— I  did  not  hear  anything  connected  with  that. 

2535.  You  did  not  hear  that  the  management  of  the  new  dock  would  have 
entailed  an  additional  expense  of  4,000  /.  upon  the  company  ? — No,  I  have  not 
taken  that  into  the  calculation  at  all. 

Re-examined 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds.  Charles  AnseU,EBq. 

2536*  You  have  not  heard  it  stated  that  the  new  dock  will  not  be  made  till         . 

^     XT  ♦  33  June  1840* 

seven  years  ? — No,  ^ 

2537.  Have  you  made  a  similar  calculation  to  this,  allowing  a  deduction  of 
5,000  /.  for  the  excess  of  income  arising  from  those  causes  ? — ^Yes. 

2538.  Did  that  calculation  proceed  upon  the  basis,  that  certain  sums,  amount^ 
ing  together  to  about  6,000  /.  in  different  years,  were  not  correctly  charged  by 
the  company  ? — ^The  statement  was  not  quite  identical  with  this  statement ;  in 
other  respects,  I  think  the  net  income  of  1839  in  the  former  statement  was 
made  to  be  not  35,275  ?.,  but  only  32,579  /. 

2539.  ^-  5>000  less  ? — ^Yes ;  5,000 1,  off  the  net  receipt  of  1839. 

2540.  What  did  you  make  the  result  of  the  receipts  at  the  end  of  12  years, 
allowmg  the  5,000  /.  off  ?— I  make  it  to  be  525,306 1. 

2541.  That  is  assuming  the  future  annual  increase  to  be  only  one-half  what 
the  former  one  is  ? — Yes,  one-half,  and  slightly  different  circumstances  5  the 
whole  of  the  figures  are  not  the  same  as  those  subsequently  given  to  me. 

2542.  My  learned  friend  wants  to  know  if  you  made  any  geometrical  calcu- 
lations upon  that  basis  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

2543.  Mr.  Austin.^  They  gave  very  curious  results  ? — ^They  were  very  large 
in  the  last  year. 

2544.  How  much  are  we  to  receive  at  the  end  of  the  12  years,  taking  it  at 
the  geometrical  ratio  ? — If  the  same  principle  had  been  adopted,  takir^  the 
rate  of  increase  to  be  the  geometrical  rate  of  increase,  the  receipt  dining  the 
next  12  years,  on  the  assumption  of  half,  would  be  669,000 1,  only ;  not  so  large 
as  you  suppose. 

2545.  You  take  the  same  mean  ? — ^No,  not  the  same  mean ;  I  take  then  the 
geometrical  mean. 

2546.  You  take  half  of  the  geometrical  mean  ? — ^Yes. 

2547.  Instead  of  540,000  /.  it  would  be  669,000 1.  ?— Yes. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Thomas  Oswald,  was  called  in;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  R^nolds,  as 

follows : 

Mr. 

2548.  WHAT  are  you  ?— Captain  of  a  steam-boat.  Thomas  Omald. 

2549.  On  the  Hull  station  ? — ^Yes.  — _- 

2550.  What  is  the  name  of  it  ? — ^The  Vulcan. 

2551 .  Is  that  the  steam-boat  that  carries  the  mail  ? — ^Yes. 

2552.  Between  what  places? — New  Holland  and  Hull. 

2553.  How  long  have  you  commanded  that  vessel  ? — I  have  been  eight  years 
on  the  Ferry. 

2554.  Carrying  the  mail  ? — ^Yes. 

2555.  When  did  you  come  up  to  London  ? — I  came  in  this  morning. 

2556.  You  had  been  commanding  that  packet  up  to  the  time  you  left 
HuU?— Yes. 

2557.  What  date  was  the  last  day  you  made  the  trip  ? — Yesterday  morning ; 
I  came  across  at  seven  o'clock  from  Hull. 

2558.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Humber  Dock  basin? — ^Yes. 

2559.  Are  you  aware  of  any  alteration  made  by  the  company  in  the  piers  of 
that  basin  ? — ^There  is  an  important  alteration  in  the  accommodation  afforded. 

2560.  Have  they  altered  the  shape  of  the  pier  ? — ^Yes. 

2561 .  Which  pier  ? — ^The  east  pier.  * 

2562.  Is  that  nearest  the  harbour? — ^Yes. 

2563.  In  what  way  is  it  altered  ? — For  no  better,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

2564.  In  what  shape  have  they  altered  it ;  in  what  shape  was  it  before  ? — 
The  shape  of  an  L  before. 

2565.  What  have  they  done  to  it? — ^They  have  extended  it  further  out; 
besides  that,  I  do  not  know  what  they  have  done. 

2566.  What  has  been  the  effiect  of  that  extension  upon  the  mud? — It  is  much 
shoaler  than  it  was  before. 

2567.  Is  it  much  shoaler  than  it  was  three  months  ago  ? — ^Yes. 

2568.  How  long  is  it  since  they  first  began  to  make  the  alterations  ? — I 
should  say  about  five  months  since  they  began  to  drive  the  piles. 

83.  p  2569.  Did 
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Mr.  2569.  Did  you  find  any  alteration  in  consequence  ? — ^Yes,  before  that  time  I 

Tkimas  Oswald,    ^^j  always  take  the  mail  on  board  and  the  passengers  from  the  pier,  and  now 
"  ^       T"       three  times  a  fortnight  I  am  ohliged  to  bring  theli  in  a  small  boat. 
at  une  1  40.         2570.  What  is  the  size  of  the  vessel  you  command  ? — She  has  never  been 
measured. 

2571,  About  the  size ;  you  are  a  seaman,  you  can  tell? — She  is  about  170 
feet  in  length,  over  all. 

2572.  What  is  the  tonnage  ? — She  was  never  measured. 
^573-  What  is  the  draft  of  water  ? — Four  feet  nine. 

2574.  What  horse  power? — Thirty. 

2575.  Previous  to  those  alterations,  could  you  lay  the  boat  close  to  the  old 
pier  ? — No,  it  was  quite  dry. 

2576.  R'evious  to  those  alterations? — Yes. 

2577-  Since  the  alterations  were  made,  they  have  carried  it  further  out  ? — 
Yes ;  but,  on  account  of  the  different  set  of  the  current,  it  warps  up. 

2578.  How  did  you  get  your  passengers  on  board  before  the  alteration? — 
I  could  always  get  them  on  board  by  the  length  of  a  20-feet  plank  from  the 
old  pier  end,  and  that  same  place  now  dries  at  low  water  three  times  a  fort- 
night. 

2579.  How  near  can  you  get  to  land  your  passengers  now  ? — ^About  60  or 
70  yards  ;  we  have  to  boat  them  out ;  it  is  only  a  week  since  yesterday  I  left 
20  passengers,  who  would  not  go  out  in  the  boat. 

2580.  Has  that  occurred  more  than  once  lately  ? — ^Three  times  in  a  fortnight ; 
we  have  to  boat  out  three  times  every  spring  tide. 

2581.  Has  that  all  occurred  since  the  alterations  making  now  by  the  Dock 
.Company  had  begun  ? — ^Yes,  it  has. 

2582.  Has  there  been  any  delay  about  the  mails  in  consequence  ? — ^Yes, 
there  is  like  to  be  delay,  because  we  have  to  get  our  anchor  up  after  the  mail 
gets  into  the  packet. 

2583.  Have  any  complaints  of  that  delay  been  made  ? — Frequently  by  the 
passengers,  and  the  guard  likewise ;  it  is  reported  up  to  the  post-office  here 
every  day,  when  he  has  to  boat,  on  his  time-bill. 

2584.  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  that  is  a  gre^t  inconvenience  to  you  ? — 
It  is  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  tny  passengers. 

2585.  Is  it  attended  with  danger  to  the  passengers? — It  is  often  attended 
with  danger  to  the  vessel. 

2586.  Is  the  taking  of  passengers  on  board,  in  the  way  you  describe,  attended 
with  inconvenience  ? — It  depend^  upon  whether  it  is  blowing  heavy. 

2587.  Have  any  refused  to  come  on  board  lately  ? — A  week  yesterday  I  left 
about  a  score  who  would  not  come  on  board  in  the  boat. 

2588.  Are  you  aware  there  are  other  passage-boats  carrying  passengers 
besides  yours  up  and  down  the  river  ? — Yes. 

2589.  How  many  are  there  ;  do  you  know? — ^Tenor  a  dozen,  besides  mine. 

2590.  Do  you  mean  daily  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  only  one  that  has  to  ply  up 
to  a  certain  hour  in  the  day  besides  myself ;  the  others  go  according  to  the 
tide,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  groimding  so  much, 

2591.  Is  there  any  convenient  accommodation  for  them  to  land  their  pas- 
sengers when  they  get  down  ? — When  they  get  down,  there  is  generally  water 
at  the  pier. 

2592.  Is  that  always  the  case  ? — Not  always,  but  generally  the  case ;  or  they 
may  land  over  two  or  three  other  vessels  ;  there  may  be  water  on  the  outside 
of  them.  ^ 

2593.  Would  it  be  a  great  accommodation  to  the  passengers  by  the  steam- 
boats if  the  vessels  could  be  afloat  to  land  their  passengers  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2594.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  passengers  falling  overboard  from  having  to 
cross  upon  planks  ? — It  was  not  above  a  week  ago  I  had  a  female  lady  tliat  fell 
off  the  plank ;  she  was  coming  across  a  plank  to  the  Barton  packet,  to  my 
packet,  and  she  fell  off  before  she  got  on  board  the  Barton  packet. 

2595.  Do  you  know  where  the  railway  station  is  to  be  ? — ^Yes. 

2596.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  desirable  that  accommodation  for  em«- 
barking  and  landing  passengers  should  be  near  tiiat  ? — I  should  say  it  would 
be  an  improvement,  so  long  as  there  was  sufficient  water. 

2597.  Is  it  desirable  also,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  landing  for  the  passen- 
gers of  the  large  steam-boats  should  be  as  near  the  centre  of  the  town  as  con- 
venient ? 
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Tenient  ? — I  do  not  see  any  other  place  than  that  it  should  be  near  the  dock  Mr. 

basin ;  I  do  not  see  any  other  place  so  convenient  as  that.  Thmtu  OsmU. 

2598.  The  river  steam-boat;^  ? — ^Yes.  "    ^ 

2599.  Those  ttiat  go  to  London,  and  to  the  northwards,  and  to  Hambro*  ? —     **  ^^^^  *®^ 
They  have  not  water  into  the  basin,  except  when  the  tide  suits. 

2600.  If  any  means  could  be  devised  by  letting  them  lie  afloat,  and  land 
their  passengers  near  the  Humber  Dock  and  the  railway  station,  would  that 
be  a  convenience  ? — It  could  be  easily  done  by  extending  the  pier-head  out. 

,2601.  Either  the  pier  could  be  built  out,  or  a  landing-place  connected  by  a 
bridge  with  the  pier ;  would  that  answer  the  purpose  ? — ^There  is  too  strong 
a  current  in  the  River  Humber  for  a  bridge. 

260?.  What  do  you  say  to  a  bridge  of  boats  ? — ^I  do  not  know  how  that 
would  answer ;  I  never  saw  one. 

2603.  Supposmg  it  could  be  effected,  I  am  asking  you  the  convenience  of  it ; 
if  a  pier  was  built  out,  so  that  large  steamers  could  lay  there,  and  the  passen- 
gers walk  ashore,  wotJd  it  be  very  convenient  ? — ^Very  mudi,  it  would  be  so. 

2604.  Should  you  think  it  convenient  to  land  passengers  to  send  them  to 
the  eastward  of  the  citadel  ? — ^No,  it  would  be  very  much  out  of  the  road. 

2605.  Would  that  be  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  railway  station?— 
Yes. 

2606.  And  the  post-office  ? — ^Yes. 

2607.  And  the  custom-house  ? — ^Yes. 

2608.  And  the  principal  hotels  in  the  town? — ^Yes. 

2609.  Are  you  aware  of  the  craunch,  nearly  lying  between  the  mouth  ot  the 
River  Hull  and  the  entrance  of  the  Harbour  Dock  basin,  or  thereabout  ? — ^To 
the  westward  of  the  basin. 

2610.  To  the  eastward  of  the  basin  and  the  westward  of  the  harbour  ? — ^Yes, 
I  know  it  very  well. 

2611.  Have  there  been  any  operations  going  on  of  late? — ^Yes,  they  have 
been  at  work  upon  it,  and  taken  a  good  bit  of  it  away. 

2612.  Have  they  taken  it  off  the  whole  length,  or  only  a  part  of  it  ? — ^They 
have  not  taken  it  level ;  it  lies  in  holes ;  I  have  seen  it  dry  at  low  water  since 
I  saw  them  working  upon  it. 

2613.  Is  it  very  unlevel? — ^With  a  machine  they  work  they  cannot  get  it 
level ;  they  may  have  a  deep  hole,  and  then  a  hill  here ;  but  the  current  will 
level  it  afterwards. 

2614.  At  present  it  is  left  with  a  hole  in  one  part  and  a  hill  in  another? — ^Yes. 

2615.  In  the  meantime,  is  it  safe  for  a  vessel  to  lie  upon  it  ? — Not  at  all. 

2616.  It  is  left  in  an  unsafe  state  for  the  current  to  do  the  rest  of  the  work  ? 
-^I  should  say  that  the  current  would  still  level  it. 

261 7.  Till  that  is  done  it  is  unsafe  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  it  is  unsafe  ;  it  would 
not  injure  anything  but  the  small  craft  in  running  down  upon  it ;  it  would  be 
levelled  in  a  few  weeks ;  many  of  the  small  craft  go  up  the  river  with  coals, 
apd  if  they  were  to  ground  upon  any  of  those  hills,  it  would  strain  them  all  to 
pieces. 

261 8.  It  must  take  some  weeks  to  do  it  ? — Five  or  six  weeks. 

2619.  During  the  course  of  those  five  or  six  weeks  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
small  craft? — It  is  a  month  since  they  gave  over  working  it. 

2620.  Can  you  tell  me  the  depth  of  water  there  is  over  it? — ^I  cannot  tell 
exactly,  I  should  say  not  above  16  or  18  inches  at  spring  tides ;  but  I  have  onc^ 
seen  it  dry  since  they  gave  over  working. 

2621.  Which  end  was  it  ? — It  was  right  in  the  middle  of  it  almost ;  it  extends 
close  to  the  basin,  and  close  to  the  harbour  mouth  again. 

2622.  And  right  in  the  middle  of  it  you  have  seen  it  dry  since  they  gave  over 
working  ? — ^Yes. 

2623.  You  say  you  expect  the  tide  to  fill  up  those  places  ;  will  it  be  by  bring- 
ing fresh  matter,  or  levelling  it  ? — ^They  may  do  it  level ;  but  there  will  be  jJ- 
ways  gravel  and  bricks  rolling  out  of  the  Old  Harbour  upon  it. 

2624.  In  your  opinion,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  clear  ? — 
Unless  they  keep  constantly  at  work  at  it ;  the  only  remedy  would  be  to  take 
the  pier  just  beyond  the  edge  of  it,  and  then  they  would  fall  into  nine  feet 
water. 

2625.  If  they  cleanse  the  harbour  entirely  of  stones,  would  it  be  easy  to  keep 
it  down  ? — It  would  be  a  difficult  job  to  do,  as  it  runs  so  high  up. 

83.  p  2  2626.  Suppose 
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Mr.  2626.  Suppose  that  they  cleaned  it  thoroughly,  would  there  be  any  difficulty 

Thomas  OswOd.    in  clearing  it  away  ? — ^There  are  many  vessds  that  go  into  the  harbour^  and 

~T ~       throw  a  little  ballast  overboard. 

aa  June  1840.  2627.  Supposing  they  were  to  convert  the  Old  Harbour  into  a  dodc,  would 
that  remove  tiie  cause  of  this  craunch  ? — It  would  not  warp  up  so  soon,  I  should 
say,  as  it  does  at  present. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

2628.  Now,  as  to  this  craunch,  it  was  sometimes  quite  inconvenient  going 
into  the  harbour,  and  coming  out  again  ? — ^Yes,  the  vessels  frequently  grounded 
upon  it. 

2629.  And  the  removal  of  it  is  a  convenience  ? — ^Thev  have  not  made  it  much 
better ;  there  is  not  above  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  of  water  at  low  water. 

2630.  Do  you  mean  to  give  that  as  your  opinion,  that  the  removal  of  it  is 
not  very  beneficial  ? — ^There  is  not  depth  for  a  light  vessel  to  go  over  it  now. 

2631.  Do  you  mean  to  say  from  your  knowledge  of  the  Old  Harbour,  the  re- 
moved of  that  craunch  has  not  been  very  beneficigd  to  the  Old  Harbour? — ^I  can- 
not say  that  it  has  been  a  very  beneficial  thing. 

2632.  Do  you  often  go  into  the  harbour  with  your  vessel  ? — Yes. 

2633.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  deepening  of  it  a  foot  and  a  half  would 
not  be  a  great  advantage  to  you  at  certain  times  ? — ^Yes,  no  doubt  of  it. 

2634.  How  many  steam-boats  are  there  that  ever  came  to  the  old  pier  in  the 
manner  you  describe  ? — ^According  to  the  time,  there  is  none  that  is  bothered 
but  me  and  another ;  there  are  twelve  more  that  go  according  to  the  tide. 

2635.  The  only  two  inconvenienced  are  you  and  another? — ^They  are  all 
inconvenienced,  they  land  one  over  another. 

2636.  Do  they  not  go  up  with  the  tide  ? — ^Yes. 

2637.  What  do  you  complain  of? — Laying  alongside  a  ground ;  I  have  been 
detained  40  minutes  with  the  mail  on  board. 

2638.  How  often  does  that  happen? — I  took  care  that  it  happened  but  once; 
then  I  had  to  put  off  to  the  shore  and  fetch  them  on  board  in  a  small  boat. 

2639.  What  did  you  leave  the  shore  for  ? — ^To  get  into  deep  water. 

2640.  How  long  has  this  new  work  been  completed  ? — ^They  had  been  agait 
at  it  five  months. 

2641.  Is  it  perfectly  completed? — ^No,  it  is  not. 

2642.  Do  you  know  whether  they  propose  to  remove  the  accretions  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  work  ? — No,  1  know  it  warps  up. 

2643.  Do  you  suppose  that  this  new  work  has  been  made  to  annoy  all  man- 
kind ? — No. 

2644.  1*0  you  not  suppose  it  was  done  to  give  facility  to  somebody  ? — ^They 
may  be  wrong  in  their  ideas. 

2645.  Do  you  not  believe  it  was  for  that  purpose  ? — I  suppose  it  was. 

2646.  Do  you  think  it  will  ? — I  cannot  see  it. 

2647.  Do  you  think  it  an  injudicious  work  ? — I  do  not  say  that  they  would 
do  it  intentionally. 

2648.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  an  injudicious  work  in  your  opinion  ? 
— ^Yes,  at  present. 

2649.  lu  what  respect? — ^We  cannot  land  our  passengers. 

2650.  Until  the  removal  of  the  accretions,  you  cannot  land  your  passengers  ? 
If  they  make  water  the  objection  will  be  removed. 

2651.  When  they  have  done  that,  will  not  it  be  a  great  convenience  to  the 
steamers  in  the  basin? — No,  I  do  not  think  that. 

2652.  If  it  has  been  done  at  the  request  of  the  owners  of  the  steam-vessels, 
what  should  you  say  ? — It  will  enlarge  the  basin  very  little. 

2653.  If  it  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  steam-boat  owners  they  would  all 
be  wrong  ? — ^We  should  all  fare  the  same. 

2654.  It  has  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  did,  I  have  hot 
heard  the  sum. 

2655.  If  they  do  remove  those  accretions  will  the  mud  warp  up  again  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  say  it  would. 

265C.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  removal  of  the  accretions  will  not  remove  the 
evil  ? — I  think  there  is  not  a  set  of  current  that  passes  it  sufficiently  strong  to 
remove  it. 

2757.  Does 
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2657.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  be  more  likely  to  warp  up  in  its  present  situ- 
ation than  before  r^^Yes,  we  had  five  feet  of  water,  and  I  took  my  passengers 
on  board,  and  laid  close  to  the  pUes. 

2658.  Do  you  attribute  the  alteration  to  the  pier  ? — I  cannot  give  any  other 
reasons  for  it. 

2659.  Committee.]  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  it  ? — It  is  owing  to  the  pier. 

2660.  Is  not  the  pier  carried  further  out  ? — Yes. 

2661.  Is  not  the  current  stronger  further  out? — No,  it  was  in  the  shape  of 
an  L,  and  now  the  tide  runs  easy  past  it. 

2662.  Are  the  works  finished  at  this  pier  ? — ^The  stepways  are  finished;  there 
is  another  to  make. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Samuel  Talbot  Hassell  was  called ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds, 

as  follows : 

2663.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  a  merchant  in  Hull  ? — I  am. 

2664.  A  general  merchant  ? — ^Yes. 

2665.  You  occupy  premises  on  the  harbour  side  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  a  tenant. 

2666.  Are  you  aware  about  what  number  of  warehouses  are  upon  the  harbour 
€ide  ? — ^About  40  I  should  think. 

2667.  The  owners  of  how  many  of  those  warehouses  are  supporters  of  this 
opposition  ? — I  do  not  know  the  number,  but  all  are  supporters  but  about  five ; 
I  have  a  list  in  my  pocket,  if  I  may  refer  to  it  ? 

2668.  Committee^]  If  you  please  ? 

2669.  Mr.  AustirC]  Have  you  the  names  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  names  of  the 
-subscribers  to  the  opposition  in  the  Old  Harbour ;  the  first  is  Jesse  Malcolm. 

2670.  Is  Samuel  Homer's  name  among  those? — ^Yes. 

2671.  Mr.  Clifford  Pease  r— Yes. 

2672.  William  Hall  ?— Yes. 

2673.  Mr.  Maister  ? — ^Yes. 

2674*  Mr.  Voce's  name? — ^Yes;  Mr.  Kingrose  is  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
prietors ;  Mr.  Peach  is  the  largest ;  the  Countess  of  Coventry's  property  is  also 
subscribed  for. 

2675.  Can  you  give  the  number? — ^There  are  25 ;  there  are  only  five  who 
•have  not  subscribed,  and  they  are  chiefly  dock  proprietors. 

2676.  Mr.  Reynolds^]  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  rental  is  repre- 
sented by  those  who  have  subscribed? — On  the  west  side,  about  seven-eighths ;  I 
think  it  is  6,500/.  out  of  8,000/.  besides  the  east  side ;  there  is  only  one  on  the 
east  side. 

2677.  What  is  that  ? — A  proprietor  who  does  not  live  in  Hull,  independently 
of  the  corporations,  who  have  not  property  on  the  harbour,  they  are  not  sub- 
scribers ;  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  the  corporation  of  the 
town,  called  the  Garrison-ground  Committee. 

2678.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  harbour  at  present  ? 
— ^The  trade  chiefly  carried  on,  on  the  west  side,  is  grain  and  seed,  with  hemp 
and  flax. 

2679.  Tar? — No. 

2680.  What  is  carried  on,  on  the  other  side  ? — Chiefly  the  wood  trade ;  there 
are  one  or  two  warehouses  for  com. 

2681.  For  grain  and  seed,  and  hemp  and  flax,  do  you  require  very  spacious 
quay  room? — No. 

2682.  Why  is  that? — Because  the  sooner  it  is  under  cover  the  better 4 

2683.  You  would  have  the  warehouses  as  near  the  front  of  the  quays  as 
desirable  ? — ^Yes,  decidedly,  within  15  feet;  just  to  give  room  for  the  weighing 
of  the  goods  that  pay  duty  by  weight. 

2684.  The  sooner  they  are  under  cover  the  better  ? — Yes. 

2685.  Has  much  of  that  trade  left  the  harbour ;  do  the  vessels  nowbringmg 
cargoes  of  that  description  go  elsewhere  ? — ^A  great  deal  of  it  has  left  the  town. 

2686.  Committee.']  What  do  you  mean  by  leaving  the  town  ?— Gone  away 
to  other  places ;  Goole  takes  off  a  large  quantity. 

2687.  Mr.  Reynolds.]  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— The  establishment 
of  another  port. 

2688.  How  is  the  timber  trade  carried  on  in  the  harbour ;  do  the  timber  ships 
come  into  the  harbour  with  their  timber  ? — Some  do. 

83.  PS  2689.  Do 
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Mr.  2689.  Do  the  majority  come  ? — ^About  half  of  them ;  I  mean  the  ships  loaded 

Samuel  T.  Hassell.  with  deals ;  and  the  other  half  of  the  cargoes  are  lightered  from  the  docks. 

'  2690.  Where  do  the  other  half  go  to ;  where  do  the  ships  go  first  ? — They 

32  June  18+0.     gQ  ij^to  the  docks. 

2691.  And  their  cargoes  are  lightered  round  into  the  harbour? — ^Yes,  one* 
third,  or  half  of  the  timber  ships  go  into  the  docks. 

2692.  How  are  their  cargoes  brought  into  the  harbour? — ^Tliey  are  floated 
round. 

2693.  Rafted  round  ? — ^Yes. 

2694.  If  the  harbour  was  made  into  a  dock,  would  those  ships  be  likely  to 
come  into  it  ? — Those  whose  cargoes  are  for  proprietors  on  the  east  side  of  the 
harbour,  I  suppose  would. 

2695.  Some  of  them  go  now  into  the  docks  ? — ^They  all  go  into  the  docks, 
scarcely  an  exception. 

2696.  Does  any  other  trade,  the  com  trade,  and  other  trades  you  spoke  of,  go 
to  the  docks  ? — ^The  majority  of  the  foreign  vessels  will  not  come  into  the  harbour. 

2697.  If  a  foreign  vessel  comes  with  a  cargo  consigned  to  your  warehouse, 
and  she  goes  into  the  docks,  how  do  you  get  the  cargo  ? — ^The  cargo  must  be 
lightered. 

2698.  At  whose  expense  ? — The  owner  of  the  cargo ;  occasionally  foreign 
ships  may  be  brought  round  by  a  fee  of  2/.  or  3/.,  but  they  generally  go  to 
the  docks. 

2699.  Why  do  they  go  there  in  preference  ? — Because  they  lie  afloat. 

2700.  Would  that  inconvenience  be  removed  if  they  could  lie  afloat  in  the 
harbour? — ^Yes. 

2701.  And  the  expense  of  filling  a  warehouse  would  be  less  ? — ^The  lighterage 
would  be  saved. 

2702.  Do  the  ships  that  bring  cargoes  of  com,  bring  other  articles  with  the 
com  ? — The  majority  of  them  come  com-laden  alone  ;  vessels  from  Russia  do 
bring  other  goods,  hemp  and  flax  occasionally ;  but  in  the  com  trade,  when 
there  is  a  com  trade,  it  is  conducted  by  foreign  vessels. 

2703.  Is  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  timber  trade  carried  on  in  the  Old 
Dock  by  persons  having  premises  on  the  Old  Dock  side  ? — Yes. 

2704.  I6  Ijiat  a  convenient  place  for  their  business  at  present  ? — Yes. 

2705.  Could  the  accommodation  in  the  Old  Dock,  and  on  the  Old  Dock  side, 
be  increased  by  any  means  ? — ^There  are  several  portions  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Old  Dock  not  employed  by  houses  in  the  wood  trade,  but  by  shops. 

2706.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Dock  Company's  property  ? — ^Yes. 

2707.  They  are  occupied  by  shops,  and  other  persons  ? — ^Yes. 

2708.  Could  they  carry  on  their  business  with  equal  convenience  elsewhere? 
—Yes. 

2709.  And  their  premises  be  devoted  to  the  wood  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

2710.  Would  they  give  great  accommodation  to  the  wood  trade  ? — ^About  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole. 

271 1.  Is  the  Junction  Dock  sufficient  for  any  part  of  the  trade ;  is  there  a 
considerable  inland  trade  or  import  trade ;  is  tliere  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  trade  in  timber  and  deals  carried  on  to  places  up  the  country  ? — No,  not 
«  considerable  part. 

2712.  Is  there  any  timber  trade  carried  on  now  in  the  Junction  Dock? — 
Not  much. 

2713.  Might  it  be  carried  on  there  ? — Not  much. 

2714.  Have  you  seen  the  plans  now  before  the  Committee;  Mr.  Rendel's 
plan,  and  Mr.  Walker's,  plan  ? — ^Yes.     {Th^  were  handed  to  the  Witness). 

2715.  Which  of  those  plans  do  you  consider  most  likely  to  promote  the  future 
benefit  of  the  port  of  Hull?— I  consider  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  by  far  the  better 
plan  ;  having  regard  to  the  vested  interests  of  HulL 

2716.  Which  plan  will  give  the  best  accommodation  for  the  steam  trade? — 
Mr.  Rendel's  plan. 

2717.  Putting  out  of  the  question  altogether  the  timber-p6nd,  as  not  being 
likely  to  be  executed,  if  ever,  does  Mr.  Walker's  plan  appear  to  aflFord  any  very 
great  increased  accommodation  for  the  timber  trade?— So  far  as  the  area  goes, 
certainly. 

2718.  You  see  in  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  there  is  a  new  cut  for  the  River  Hull, 
which  passes  over  part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Walker's  plan  ? — ^Yes. 

2719.  Supposing 
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2719.  Supposing  the  timber-pond  made  upon  the  space  marked  ''  Site  for             y^^ 
Warehouses,"  the  same  size  as  Mr.  Walker's  timber-pond,  would  that  give  equal  Samuel  T.  kasseii. 
accommodation  with  Mr.  Walker's  plan  ? — I  think  it  would.  

2720.  I  believe  yOU  are  connected  with  the  harbour  committee  ? — I  am.  2a  June  1840. 

2721.  You  are  secretary  to  that  committee  ? — I  am  honorary  secretary. 

2722.  Do  you  recollect  an  application  being  made  to  that  committee  by  cer- 
tain persons  promoting  the  Queen's  Dock  ?^ — ^Yes. 

2723.  Of  whom  does  this  harbour  committee  consist? — They  are  gentlemen 
forming  the  committee  out  of  those  subscribers. 

2724.  Committee. '^  What  powers  do  they  exercise? — ^The  protection  of  the 
harbour  prpperty ;  and  the  object  which  they  have  ultimately,  and  which  they 
profess,  is  no  harbour  dock,  no  harbour  dues. 

2725.  It  is  not  a  pubUc  body  ? — ^No,  it  is  a  committee  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
warehouses. 

2726.  Mr.  Reynolds.^  Was  the  committee  chosen  by  a  general  meeting,  at 
which  the  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  mayor  presided  ? — ^Yes,  Mr.  Gibson. 

2727.  Was  anybody  who  was  not  a  holder  of  water-side  property  excluded? 
— I  beheve  there  was  no  exclusion. 

2728.  Are  not  the  harbour  committee  the  rq)resentatives  of  the  proprietors 
of  nearly  all  that  part  of  the  port  of  Hull,  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Dock 
C!ompany  or  their  tenants  ? — There  is  a  lai^  portion  above  the  bridge  which 
I  can  scarcely  say  are  represented  by  the  committee. 

2729.  But  in  the  old  town  of  HuU? — ^The  old  port  of  Hull  is  represented  by 
the  committee. 

2730.  We  heard  a  good  deal  about  this  Queen's  Dock ;  and  you  stated,  just 
now,  an  application  was  made  by  the  promoters  of  the  Queen's  Dock  to  the 
harbour  committee  ? — ^Yes. 

2731.  Was  that  for  their  support  ? — ^Yes. 

2732.  Do  you  recollect  how  it  was  met  by  the  committee  ? — By  a  decided 
negative,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  Queen's  Dock  might  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  the  harbour. 

2733.  They  refused  to  give  them  their  support  on  that  ground? — Yes, 
they  did. 

2734.  Committee.']  The  situation  of  the  proposed  Queen's  Dock  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  proposed  by  the  Dock  Company  ? — Yes. 

.  2735.  Mf.  Reynolds.^  The  harbour  conmiittee  had  nothing  to  do  with  that? 
—No. 

.  2736.  Though  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  had  ? — ^Yes,  two  of 
the  members  of  the  harbour  committee  were  members  of  the  scheme  to  get  up 
the  Queen's  Dodc. 

2737.  The  harbour  committee  rejected  thleir  apptication  for  their  support? 
—Yes. 

2738.  They  repudiated  the  plan  altogether? — They  decided  not  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

2739.  ^^o^  Mr.  Walker's  plan  appear  to  afford  any  accommodation  for  the 
river  steamers  ? — None  whatever. 

2740.  Are  they  a  very  important  part  of  the  trade  of  the  town  ? — ^They  bring 
a.  very  great  number  of  passengers  to  the  town,  and  are  of  very  great  conse- 
quence to  the  retail  dealers  at  Hull. 

^  2741.  And  no  accommodaticm  is  provided  by  his  plan  for  them  ? — ^There  is 
a  basin  of  Mr.  Walker's  new  dock  that  might  do  for  steamers  to  run  to,  as  they 
do  to  the  Humber  Dock  at  present,  but  it  would  be  so  far  off  from  the  centre 
of  the  town,  that  I  apprehend  the  river  steamers  would  not  go  there,  except  in 
cases  of  storms. 

2742.  Is  there  accommodation  afforded  for  them  by  Mr.  Rendel's  plan? — 
I  should  say  every  accommodation  that  can  be  required,  except  making  a  dodc 
purposely. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

2743.  I  understood  you  to  have  stated  in  your  last  answer,  that  the  river 
steamers  comprise  a  portion  of  the  trade  that  is  very  important? — Ye^. 

2744.  Was  it  for  the  convenience  of  that  very  portion  of  the  trade  that  the 
old  basin  of  the  Humber  Dock  was  altered  as  it  is  now  in  course  of  being 
altered,  and  against  which  the  last  witness  was  brought  here  from  Hull  to 
complain  ? — I  do  not  know  the  reason  why  it  is  done. 

83»  p  4  2745.  I  ask 
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Mr.  2745.  I  ask  you,  as  a  merchant  in  the  presence  of  merchants  of  Hull,  was 

Suumei  T.  HassdL  not  it  in  your  belief  for  the  accommodation  of  that  trade  ? — I  do  not  know  what 

accommodation  it  was  for. 

22  June  1840.  2746.  That  is  your  answer  in  the  presence  of  your  friends  ? — ^Yes,  in  the 
presence  of  my  friends  I  see  around  me,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  them 
afterwards* 

2747.  That  is  a  work  of  considerable  expense  ? — I  understand  it  is. 

2748.  Do  you  believe  that  that  expense  was  incurred  by  the  company  without 
an  object  ? — I  suppose  they  had  an  object. 

2749.  Will  you  suggest  an  object,  unless  you  believe  it  was  for  that  class  of 
the  trade  to  which  I  have  adverted  ? — I  suppose  it  was  for  the  general  accom-> 
modation  of  large  steamers. 

2750.  Do  you  think  it  will  have  that  effect  ? — Decidedly  not. 

2751.  I  understood  you  to  state,  when  you  were  asked  by  my  learned  friend 
whether  you  preferred  Mr.  Walker's  plan  or  the  plan  of  Mr.  Rendel,  you  said, 
having  reference  to  the  vested  interests  of  Hull,  you  preferred  Mr.  Renders 
plan  ? — ^Yes. 

2752.  Now,  for  a  moment,  disregard  the  vested  interests,  and  without  having^ 
reference  to  the  vested  interests,  which  do  you  think  the  best  plan  ?-*-For  the 
general  trade  of  the  town,  Mr.  Rendel's  plan. 

2753.  Why  do  you  qualify  your  answer  by  saying,  having  reference  to  the 
vested  interests  of  the  town? — Because  the  general  trade,  by  Mr.  Rendel's 
plan,  can  make  use  of  those  warehouses  in  the  harbour  at  present,  but  if  the 
proposed  new  dock  of  Mr.  Walker  is  made,  I  conceive  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  warehouses  on  the  harbour  will  be  annihilated. 

2754.  Do  you  recollect  the  state  of  the  trade  in  the  harbour  before  the* 
Junction  Dock  was  made  ?  —Yes. 

2755*  Do  you  mean  to  represent  the  trade  in  the  harbour  has  been  pre- 
judiced by  making  the  Humber  Dock? — ^Very  materially  indeed,  full  20  per 
cent.  I  stated  before  the  Committee  in  1825,  it  would  be  so,  and  the  result  has 
confirmed  that  statement. 

2756.  When  was  the  Jimction  Dock  made  ? — In  1829. 

2757.  How  could  you  in  1825  state  what  effect  the  Junction  Dock  would 
have;. you. stated  you  beUeved  that  would  be  the  result  of  it?— Yes,  I  stated 
that  I  conceived  that  would  be  the  effect  of  it. 

.2758.  There  are  26  subscribers,  I  think,  you  say  to  this  opposition? — ^Twenty- 
five  the  west  side  below  the  bridge ;  there  are  some  above  the  bridge. 

2759.  You  say  there  are  but  five  persons  having  property  who  are  not  sub- 
scribers ? — ^To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

2760.  Have  the  corporation  of  Hull  a  considerable  property  upon  the  borders 
of. the  projected  dock  of  Mr.  Rendel  ? — I  stated  that  tney  were  not  subscribers; 
they  are  on  the  east. 

2761.  They  are  upon  the  east  side? — ^Yes. 

2762.  Do  they  subscribe  to  this  opposition  ? — No. 

2763.  Have  the  Trinity  House  considerable  property  there  ? — ^It  is  the  same 
property ;  it  is  garrison  ground  of  the  committee. 

2764.  And  they,  I  believe,  are  not  subscribers  ? — ^They  are  not. 

2765.  Are  you  prepared  to  say,  that  all  the  persons  who  are  subscribers  to 
this  opposition,  are  advocates  for  having  this  plan  of  Mr  Rendel's  carried  into 
effect  ? — I  believe  that  every  subscriber's  motto  on  this  list  is,  no  harbour  dock, 
no  harbour  dues. 

2766.  That  is  not  an  answer,  to  my  question ;  do  you  believe  that  all  the 
subscribers  to  this  opposition  are  advocates  for  the  dock  projected  by 
Mr.  Rendel?— I  believe  they  are  all  for  the  Harbour  Dock;  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  have  all  seen  Mr.  Rendel's  plan,  with  the  exception  of  Simon  Hall ; 
I  do  not  know  that  he  is  for  the  Harbour  Dock. 

2767.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  against  it  ? — No. 

2768.  What  do  you  think  ? — He  told  me  so. 

2769.  What  ? — I  do  not  Imow  whether  I  am  for  the  Harbour  Dock  or  not. 

2770.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Laverack  ? — ^Yes. 

2771.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  for  converting  the  harbour  into  a  dock  ? 
— ^Yes,  breast  high. 

2772.  Mr.  Newmarsh  ? — ^Yes,  the  same  ;  he  is  on  our  committee,  and  never 
made  any  opposition. 

2773-  Geoi^ 
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2773.  Geoi^  Newmarsh  ? — He  does  not  belong  to  it.  Mr. 

2774.  He  is  the  owner  of  property  on  the  river  side  ? — ^I  beheve  not.  Samvel  T.  Hat$elU 

2775.  Wlien  you  subscribed  to  this  opposition,  did  you  do  so  with  regard  to      — — . 
yoiu*  own  interests  as  a  harbour-side  proprietor,  or  with  reference  to  the  general     ^*  ^^^^  *^^^' 
interests  of  the  town  ? — I  am  not  a  subscriber. 

2776.  Do  you  mean  you  are  on  the  harbour  committee,  and  not  a  subscriber 
to  this  opposition  ? — ^I  say  so ;  I  am  not  a  proprietor,  I  am  only  a  tenant. 

2777.  You  are  a  petitioner  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

2778.  How  many  members  does  the  harbour  committee  consist  of? — ^I  think 
either  13  or  15. 

2779.  Are  they  not  chiefly  represented  by  two  or  three,  or  three  or  four 
persons,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  it  ? — I  have  always  called  the  committee 
together  when  any  business  is  to  be  done. 

2780.  Are  not  the  whole  of  those  parties  represented  by  three  or  four 
persons  ? — The  deputation  in  London  consists  of  four  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  happen  to  be  in  London  at  the  time. 

2781.  Who  were  the  two  members  of  the  harbour  committee  who  advocated 
the  Queen's  Dock  ? — Mr.  Rejrnolds  and  Mr.  John  Smith. 

•2782.  They  are  the  two  gentlemen  in  the  room  now? — ^Yes. 

2783.  With  respect  to  the  timber  trade  at  Hull,  are  you  aware  that  a  witness 
represented  the  other  day,  that  three-fourths  of  the  timber  trade  was  transit 
trade  up  the  Hull  ? — No,  I  did  not  hear  it. 

2784.  Should  you  thirJc  that  the  witness  was  incorrect  in  that,  up  to  Gainsbo- 
rough and  other  places  ? — ^It  is  sent  up  the  country,  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths, 

2785.  Not  to  come  back  again  to  HuU? — ^Yes. 

2786.  Is  there  not  a  lai^  portion  of  it  sent  down  the  Humber  to  Lynn  and 
coast-ways  ? — A  very  small  proportion. 

2787.  A  proportion  of  the  other  fourth  ? — ^I  believe  not  much  timber ;  I  can- 
not speak  as  to  that. 

2788.  Do  you  find  any  objection  to  Mr.  Walker  s  plan,  as  a  dock  projected 
mainly  for  the  timber  trade  ? — No,  certainly  not,  it  would  do  for  the  timber  trade. 

2789.  Would  it  not  do  for  vessels  coming  out  for  the  transhipping  of  them, 
either  by  rafts  or  small  vessels  ? — As  far  as  I  understand  Mr.  Walker's  dock, 
there  will  be  scarcely  a  possible  entry  for  those  large  ships. 

2790.  You  mean  that  it  has  been  represented  to  you  in  an  engineering  point 
of  view ;  Mr.  Walker  has  not  made  provision  for  a  vessel  of  that  tonni^  by 
which  the  timber  trade  is  conducted  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  the  inquiries  I  have 
made  have  led  me  to  suppose  that  which  is  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Walker's  dock 
is  too  near  the  Ebbles,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  place  off  Marfleet ;  that  it  is 
highly  dangerous  and  almost  impracticable  for  vessels  to  enter  that  dock. 

2791.  Assuming,  in  an  engineering  point  of  view,  you  are  wrong  in  that 
particular,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  convenient  dock  for  that  class  of  vessels  ? 
— ^If  there  is  no  danger  there,  the  vessels  can  enter ;  it  is  the  best  place  for  the 
ships,  but  not  for  the  trade. 

2792.  There  is  a  considerable  coasting  trade  carried  on  in  the  harbour 
—Yes. 

2793.  Do  not  the  vessels  load  all  the  way  up  the  river,  above  and  below 
North  Bridge  ? — They  take  th^ir  cargoes  in. 

2794.  You  are  aware  by  Mr^  Renders  plan  there  will  be  a  considerable  space 
even  between  the  North  Bridge  and  that  dock,  that  will  be  still  tidal  river? — ^Yes. 

2695.  Will  not  that  be  an  inconvenience  to  Tessels  taking  up  their  cai^oes 
after  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facility  afforded  by  the  dock  that  they 
have  to  go  into  a  tidal  harbotir  ? — Not  more  so  than  at  present. 

2796.  Do  you  think  that  it  will  be  any  objection  to  that  class  of  vessels,  that 
they  will  have  to  lock  in  and  out  again  instead  of  being  free  from  that  impedi* 
ment  altogether? — It  may  be  a  tnfling  impediment,  but  not  adequate  to  the 
advantage  that  they  will  get. 

2797.  WiU  not  it  be  a  great  objection  both  to  vessels  and  the  trade  of  that 
dock  that  the  small  vessels  by  which  the  coasting  trade  is  conducted  would 
have  to  be  locked  in  and  out  ? — No,  I  think  not,  speaking  of  it  as  being  a  tidal 
water  at  present. 

2798.  I  am  not  saying  whether  it  would  be  greater  than  at  present,  but 
whether  the  advantage  of  their  being  able  to  take  up  their  cargoes  in  a  portion 
of  that  space  where  they  would  have  water ;  would  a  great  portion  of  that  advan- 
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Mr.  tage  be  lost  by  their  having  another  portion  which  they  must  enter  by  locking  ? 

^mud  T.  HasseU.  — It  will  be  an  impediment,  but  not  equal  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  RendeTs 
'  ' — •      dock. 

22  June  184a  2799.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Rendel*s  plan  were  carried  into  eflfect,  do  you  think 

that  the  trade  of  this  dock  would  have  any  peculiar  character,  or  would  it  be 
used  for  the  general  trade  of  the  town  ? — ^It  would  be  used  for  the  general 
trade  of  the  town  so  far  as  the  stowage  of  goods ;  the  com  would  come  there  as 
formerly. 

2800.  You  do  not  suppose  it  would  afford  any  attraction  to  the  timber  trade 
so  as  to  be  occupied  as  a  timber-dock  ? — ^No,  my  impression  is  that  the  Old  Dock 
would  be  used  as  a  timber-dock ;  and  be  adequate  for  it  as  it  was  for  many  years. 

2801.  Inform  me  how  you  think  the  timber  would  be  conveyed  from  the  Old 
Dock  to  the  river  to  be  carried  higher  up  ? — By  the  new  Act  of  Parliament^ 
vessels  are  not  allowed  to  raft  as  they  do  at  present ;  a  large  portion  of  the 
timber  is  taken  in  rafts  by  the  sloops,  and  not  taken  on  board,  but  I  imderstand 
it  is  provided  by  the  Bill  before  the  House,  that  those  rafts  shall  not  be  allowed 
any  more. 

2802.  It  would  have  to  be  floated  down  thcLuew  tidal  harbour?— No,  taken 
on  board  the  vessels. 

2803.  And  so  carried  through  the  Junction  Dock  out  into  the  river  ? — ^Yes. 

2804.  The  process  of  carrying  it  by  rafts  would,  in  your  opinion,  cease? — 
Yes,  it  is  provided  so  by  the  Act. 

2805.  Is  not  rafting  the  cheapest  mode  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it  is  ;  certainly 
it  is. 

2806.  Is  there  any  doubt  of  it? — No,  but  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  by  the 
new  Act. 

2807.  The  timber  trade  would  be  driven  into  a  more  expensive  mode  of  being 
conducted  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that  they  cannot  raft  out  of  the  Old  Dock  as  they 
have  done  500  times,  but  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  it. 

2808.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  improper  provision  in  the  Bill;  would  you 
or  not  have  had  that  restriction  ? — It  is  cdways  dangerous  to  raft,  and  it  should 
never  have  been  allowed ;  in  a  storm  of  wind  we  have  seen  those  rafts  broken 
up,  and  the  vessels  have  had  to  go  down  as  low  as  the  Spurm  to  fetch  the 
timber. 

2809.  Dangerous  after  they  get  out  into  the  Humber  ? — ^Yes. 

2810.  In  spite  of  that  being  the  case,  that  is  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted  ? — ^Yes,  a  sloop  will  take  the  risk  of  it ;  besides  that,  I  understand 
— but  I  am  not  in  the  timber  trade. 

281 1.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — ^Yes,  I  am ;  I  am 
the  vice-president ;  but  I  do  not  appear  here  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

2812.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  take  a  different  view  of  it  ? — ^The  president 
of  the  chamber  has  signed  the  petition  against  the  Bill. 

2813.  Do  not  the  body  take  a  different  view  to  yourself  upon  the  subject  ? — 
I  have  always  avoided  attending  the  meetings,  in  order  that  I  might  not  get 
into  any  controversy. 

2814.  Committee.^  Who  is  the  president  ? — Mr.  Wilson. 

2815.  Is  he  a  harbour  proprietor  ? — No. 

2816.  You  say,  if  the  Old  Harbour  was  made  into  a  dock,  it  would  become  a 
timber  harbour  ? — ^Yes,  for  the  ships  to  deliver  in. 

2817.  Surrounding  the  Old  Dock,  are  there  such  facilities  of  quayage,  that 
would  be  required  in  such  a  case  as  that  ? — For  the  deals  there  is  quite  suffi- 
cient in  connexion  with  the  establishments  already  in  the  harbour ;  the  timber 
sold  has  been  floated  out  of  the  docks,  into  the  harbour,  above  bridge  and  below 
bridge. 

2818.  With  regard  to  the  timber-pond,  is  there  any  facility  in  the  neighbour-r 
hood  of  the  Old  Dock  for  such  an  accommodation  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

2819.  Mr.  Hildyard^  You  spoke  of  a  subscription  list ;  did  you  by  that  in- 
tend to  speak  of  a  list  of  persons  who  had  subscribed  to  the  opposition,  that 
Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  and  Mr.  Reynolds  are  offering  to  the  preamble  of  this 
BiU?— Ido. 

2820.  How  many  persons  who  have  subscribed  for  that  purpose  are  persons 
who  have  no  property  upon  the  harbour  side  ?— There  are  no  subscribers  except 
landlords  or  tenants. 

2821.  T]^n 
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2821.  Then  I  understand  you,  that  of  the  promoters  of  this  opposition,  there  Mr. 

is  not  one  single  name  from  the  general  mercantile  interest  of  the  town  of  Samuel  T.  HasselL 
Hull  ? — ^To  pay  the  expenses,  certainly  not ;  it  is  a  life  or  death  concern,  as      -^— — 
they  conceive,  to  the  harbour  property ;  they  are  the  men  to  bear  the  expense,     ^^  ^^^  ^'*4^" 
and  they  have  subscribed  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  of  their  rental ;  they  did 
the  same  in  1825,  and  were  then  successful. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 

2822.  Are  you  not  aware  that  many  subscribers  to  that  list  have  property  in 
other  parts  of  the  town  as  well  as  on  the  harbour ;  in  the  market-place  and  in 
Quay-street  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  ;  I  cannot  say  I  can  point  out  any  material 
piece  of  property  beyond  the  harbour  side. 

2823.  Supposing  the  canal  communication  was  made  from  the  proposed 
dock  to  the  Old  Harbour,  do  you  think  that  the  docks  and  property  on  the 
harbour  side  would  much  sufiier  ? — ^The  inconvenience  is  this,  that  at  present 
the  company  are  not  allowed  to  build  warehouses,  and  if  they  were  allowed  to 
do  it,  they  would  be  able  to  land  goods  cheaper  than  the  warehouse-keepers  by 
the  saving  of  Ughterage. 

2824.  Committee.']  Do  you  conceive,  if  a  new  dock  was  built,  and  a  canal 
communication  made,  that  the  property  in  the  harbour  would  suffer  ? — I  con- 
ceive it  would. 

2825.  Mr.  Reynolds.]  You  have  been  asked,  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Hild- 
yard,  respecting  the  supposed  inconvenience  which  the  river  craft  would  expe- 
rience, from  getting  out  of  the  proposed  dock,  upon  Mr.  Rendel's  plan,  into  the 
tidal  part  of  the  river ;  look  at  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  and  see  if  the  same  inconve- 
nience does  not  exist  there  ? — ^To  a  great  extent. 

2826.  I  believe  in  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  that  will  be  remedied  by  carrying  his 
lock  higher  up  ? — So  I  suppose. 

2827.  Could  that  be  done  by  Mr.  Walker's  plan  ? — No. 

2828.  Wherever  he  puts  his  lock,  he  must  cross  the  river  ? — Unless  he  puts 
it  parallel  to  the  river. 

2829.  Wherever  Mr.  Walker  makes  a  communication  he  must  cross  the  tidal 
river  ? — Unless  he  goes  up  and  comes  down  again. 

2830.  He  must  communicate  with  the  river  ? — ^Yes. 

2831.  But  by  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  it  could  be  made  so  that  the  two  could 
communicate  without  crossing  it  f — Yes. 

2832.  Mr.  Walker  must  lock  out  and  in  ? — Yes,  ex;cept  when  the  water  is  level. 

2833.  But  to  come  into  the  tidal  river,  and  he  must  lock  out  and  lock  in  ; 
but  Mr.  Rendd's  is  different  ? — Yes. 

2834.  You  have  said  something  about  high  water ;  Mr.  Rendel  is  not  obliged 
to  lock  out  and  in  at  high  water  ? — No. 

2835.  The  preponderance  of  accommodation  in  that  respect  is  in  favqur  of 
Mr.  Rendel  ? — Yes. 

2836.  You  have  said  something  about  some  of  the  members  of  the  harbour 
committee  not  sanctioning  the  particular  plan ;  is  there  any  one  who  will  not 
sanction  that  plan  for  a  dock,  provided  it  is.  carried  as  high  up  as  necessary  ?— 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  would  object  to.  it. 

2837.  Has  not  the  only  objection  ever  made  to  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  been,  that 
it  does  not  go  high  enough  ? — Some  think  it  is  not  wide  enough,  but  the  general 
objection  is  that  it  does  not  go  high  enough. 

2S38.  That  objection  may  be  removed  ? — I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

2839.  You  say  Mr.  Walker's  dock  would  be  a  good  situation  for  ships,  but 
not  for  trade  ? — ^That  is  my  opinion. 

2840.  Explain  that  ? — It  would  be  good  for  ships,  provided  there  is  no  danger; 
but  for  the  trade,  it  is  so  far  distant  from  all  the  pubUc  offices,  the  Custom- 
house, the  Excise-office,  the  Post-office,  and  Railroad,  that  a  vast  deal  of  time 
would  be  lost  going  to  and  fro,  which  might  be  avoidied  by  the  Harbour  Dock, 
as  being  nearer  to  those  places. 

2841.  Supposing  a  ship  bringing  a  general  caigo,  consigned  to  different 
voerchants,  and  entering  this  proposed  dock  of  Mr.  Walkey's,  discharging  part 
of  her  cargo  there,  would  she  be  likely  to  be  tempted  out  of  it  again  to  go 
elsewhere,  and  come  into  the  Humber  again  i — ^To  do  that,  the  captain  would 
require  a  large  compensi^tion. 

,83,  Q  i  2842.  Would 
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Mr.  2842.  Would  there  be  any  additional  sea  risk  ? — ^If  a  vessel  had  been  insured, 

Samitel  T.  Hauell.  and  she  had  been  24  hours  in  Mr.  Walker*s  dock,  the  insurance  ceases^  and  a 
""""■"^      new  risk  commences. 

32  June  1840.         2843.  Supposing  a  ship  laden  with  timber  and  deals;  they  generally  come 
for  diiaferent  persons  ? — ^Timber  and  deals  generally  come  to  one  person. 

2844.  Supposing  a  vessel  coming  into  this  dock  with  a  general  cargo,  part 
for  the  harbour,  and  part  for  the  dock,  what  effect  would  that  have  upon  the 
trade ;  would  it  be  as  convenient  as  if  the  harbour  was  converted  into  a  dock  ? 
— I  conceive  not. 

2845.  Would  there  be  any  delays  in  getting  the  sloops  loaded? —Am  I  to 
suppose  that  the  communication  with  Mr.  Walker's  dock  and  the  harbour  is 
existing  or  determined  not  to  be. 

2846.  We  are  to  presume  it  not  to  exist? — I  mean  to  say  it  would  be  highly 
dangerous  for  vessels  to  go  from  that  dock  to  a(ny  other  part  of  the  post ;  I  allude 
to  sloops  that  take  the  goods  away  up  the  interior. 

2847.  Would  it  be  more  costly? — If  you  employ  lighters  it  would  be  much 
more  costly ;  I  understand  that  the  lightermen  could  not  do  it  for  less  than 
double,  if  not  more  than  that. 

2848.  I  think  you  stated  you  gave  your  opinion  in  1825  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Junction  Dock  upon  the  future  trade  of  the  harbour  ? — ^Yes. 

2849.  You  have  found  that  to  be  correct? — ^Yes. 

2850.  Have  you  found  a  depreciation  in  the  rent  of  the  warehouses  since 
then  in  consequence? — ^In  the  last  year  or  two  most  of  the  occupiers  <rf  ware- 
houses have  got  their  poor-rates  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  ^ 
property ;  and  I  know  several  instances  of  private  dwelUngs  that  have  suffered 
very  materially. 

2851.  You  attribute  that  to  the  effect  you  su^qposed  would  take  place  in  1825  r 
—Yes. 

2852.  Committee^]  The  great  objection  you  have  to  Mr.  Walker*s  plan  is,  the 
great  depreciation  that  will  take  place  in  the  harbour  property? — Yes,  not  only 
that,  but  the  property  in  the  old  town ;  my  opinion  is,  that  it  will  create  a  new 
town,  and  take  away  the  trade  that  belongs  to  the  locality  of  the  old  town;  that 
would  be  saved  if  the  harbour  was  conv^ted  into  a  dock. 

2853.  You  look  very  much  to  vested  interests  ? — 1  speak  of  the  old  town  of 
Hull,  and  the  fortifications;  the  docks  at  present  occupy  the  fortifications. 

2854.  When  you  spoke  of  the  preference  you  gave  to  Mr.  Rendel*s  plan  over 
Mr.  Walker's,  had  you  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Walker  ai^  Mr.  Cubitt  upon 
the  subject  ? — I  was  not  here. 

2855.  Supposing  upon  Mr.  Walker  s  jdan  there  was  a  steam-boat  entrance 
made  into  the  Humber  Dodc,  would  that  change  your  view  of  Mr.  Walker^  plan ; 
suppose  in  addition  to  the  works  upon  the  plan  there  was  a  steam-boat  entrance  ? 
— ^When  I  spoke  of  the  Harbour  Dock  being  more  advantageous  to  Hull,  I  took 
into  consideration  Mr.  Rendel's  plan,  which  gives  a  new  entrance  for  large 
steamers  into  the  Humber  Dock. 

2856.  Suppose  the  same  entrance  is  made  in  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  which  ig 
ea^y  practicable,  do  you  not  conceive  that  that  would  change  3rour  views  as  to 
Mr.  Walker's  plan  ? — ^Decidedly  not 

2857.  You  said  if  Mr.  RendeFs  plan  was  ad<^ted,  you  thought  that  the 
timber  trade  would  be  carried  on  in  the  Old  Dock  ?— Yes,  a  large  portion  of  it 
in  the  Harbour  Dock. 

2858.  You  have  stated  that  the  timber  is  rafted  out  of  the  Old  Dock  up  and 
down  the  river  ? — ^Yes,  floated  up  and  down  the  river,  to  the  yards  and  ponds. 

2859.  There  are  three  timber-ponds  through  which  the  new  cut,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Rendel,  goes  ?— It  goes  through  one  of  them. 

•    2860.  Does  not  it  go  through  all  three  ? — I  suppose  it  does. 

286} .  Can  you  point  out  where  you  think  that  any  proper  accommodation  for 
timber-ponds  can  be  given  to  make  up  for  that  so  ti^en  away  ? — Mudi  larger 
and  more  commodious  ones  could  be  given  to  the  east  of  Mr.  RendeVs  new  cut. 

2862.  Should  you  not  have  to  take  it  through  the  new  cut  to  the  east  into 
the  new  timber-pond? — The  east  side  of  the  harbour  has  three*fourths  of 
it  devoted  entirely  to  the  wood  trade ;  I  do  not  suppose  that  that  would  be 
destroyed. 

2863.  Would  there  not  be  much  greater  accommodatian  fer  the  shipa  to  be 
able  to  get  into  the  docks  near  the  timber-potids^  than  if  they  came  round 
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through  the  Humber  Dock  and  the  Junction  Dock,  and  put  their  timber  out  in  Mr. 

the  Old  Dock,  and  then  to  be  rafted  all  down  the  new  cut  into  the  timber-pond  ?  Samuel  T.  HasfcL 

— ^That  portion,  certainly,  of  the  trade  which  would  go  into  the  timber-pond  to       " 

the  east  of  the  new  cut  would  be  attended  with  that  inconvenience.  ^^  "^^^^  ^^4°- 

2864.  Tliat  is  to  say,  that  with  a  view  to  the  timber-pond  to  the  east,  it  is 
better  to  have  a  dock  to  the  east  ?~  Yes. 

2865.  Does  not  Hull  stand  in  need  of  a  dock  for  the  timber  trade;  you 
lieard  that  stated  in  evidence  before  ? — No,  I  did  not,  I  have  not  been  here. 

2866.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  required  for  the  timber  trade  ? — Yes,  but  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  timber  trade  requires  a  new  dock. 

2867.  I  have  understood  that  the  new  dock  is  principally  required  for  the 
timber  trade,  is  that  yotur  opinion? — No,  it  is  not,  so  far  as  I  understand  the 
subject 

2868.  I  am  speaking  of  what  the  trade  of  Hull  now  requires  ? — I  tiiink  there 
is  accommodation  sufficient  for  the  timber  trade  with  the  addition  of  those 
ponds  that  might  be  made  by  Mr.  Renders  new  cut. 

2^69.  The  ponds  are  to  be  to  the  east  ?-*Yes. 

2870.  Then  surely  the  dock  ought  to  be  in  contiguity  with  the  timber-pond, 
:and  ought  to  be  on  the  east  also;  does  not  that  follow?— If  that  was  the 
case,  I  conceive  that  the  harbour  property  would  be  destroyed. 

2871.  If  you  have  a  timber-pond  to  the  east,  will  you  not  admit  it  i»  an 
advantage,  with  a  view  to  the  timber-pond,  that  the  dock  should  be  near  it  ? — 
Yes,  if  you  sacrificed  the  whole  existing  property  of  the  town  to  the  timber- 
^ock,  then  I  concede  it  can  be  made  there. 

2872.  Supposing  there  were  no  warehouses  in  tiie  harbour,  and  we  look  to 
the  timber  trade  only,  you  would  prefer  a  dock  to  the  east  in  immediate  proxi- 
mity with  the  pond  to  the  east,  for  the  purposes  of  the  timber  trade  ? — ^For 
general  pm*poses  I  should,  but  for  others  it  would  be  inconvenient. 

2873.  P^  ^^^  timber  trade? — For  the  timber  itself,  but  not  those  who  carry 
it  on ;  the  distance  would  be  so  great,  and  the  additional  expense  would  absorb 
tibe  saving  effected. 

2874.  You  think  the  advantage  resulting  from  having  a  timber-pond  upon 
the  east  would  be  countervailed  by  the  disadvantages  ansii^  from  the  distance 
of  the  tilnber-pond  fi<im  the  town?*— Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  it. decidedly 
would. 

.  2875.  Do  you  see  any  other  place  but  that  which,  as  you  have  said,  by  Mr. 
Rendell*s  pUm  might  be  made,  and  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Walker,  where  a 
timber-pond  could  be  made  ? — ^No,  I  should  think  not. 

2876.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  ? — No. 

2877.  Do  you  admit  that  the  timber-pond  must  be  made  to  the  east  ?-~If 
you  take  away  the  present  timber-pond,  you  must  make  others,  and  they  can 
only  be  to  the  east 

2878.  Would  the  present  timber-ponds  answer,  if  the  harboiu*  was  converted 
into  a  dock  ? — ^They  could  be  so  extended  that  they  could  answer  perfectfy  for 
Ihe  trade  of  the  town. 

2879.  The  new  cut  will  go  through  them  ? — ^Yes ;  when  I  speak  of  that,  I  do 
not  know  it  will  go  through  them,  but  they  might  be  made  contiguous  upon 
this  cut;  the  value  of  the  property  there  is  not  much. 

28&0.  If  they  are  cut  through  by  the  new  cut,  where  then  should  you  put 
them  ? — I  should  say  the  site  for  the  ship-yards  on  Mr.  Renders  plan.    - 

2881.  Is  not  tiiat  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  do6k  of  the  Dock  Company  ? 
— ^Ycs,  a  portion  of  it. 

'  28S3.  Supposing  Mr,  RendeFs  plan  to  be  carried  into  eflfect,  where  will  the 
lumber  ships  come  to  ? — ^Those  loaded  with  deals,  I  look  upon  it^  would  come 
to  the  Old  Dock  and  the  Harbour  Dock,  and  the  portion  that  was  loaded  with 
timber  would  go  into  the  Old  Dock  and  the  Harbour  Dock;  but  a  portion  of 
the  timber  would  have  to  be  stored,  and  it  might  be  stored  in  the  yards  above 
the  bridge. 

2883.  How  will  the  timber  get  there  ? — ^I  am  assuming  that  the  lock  will  be 
made  higher  up. 

2884.  Above  liie  North  Bridge  ? — ^A  mile  above  the  bridge ;  it  is  a  navi- 
gable river. 

2885.  I  am  speaking  of  the  plan  before  the  Committee.  You  say  the  ships 
will  go  into  the  Old  Dock  and  the  Harbour  Dock,  how  will  it  get  into  the 
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Mr.  timber-yards  ?— They  would  be  floated  out  of  the  Old  Dock  into  this  new  cut^ 

Samuel  T.  Hassell.  the  same  as  they  are  now. 

2886.  Into  the  Humber  ? — ^No,  through  the  new  cut  into  the  timber-pond. 

«2  June  1840.  2887.  But  I  understood  you  the  raftmg  was  not  to  be  allowed  ?— Not  for 

going  up  the  river ;  rafting  is  laying  one  piece  upon  another^  making  a  hundred 
load,  what  is  floated  is  floated  in  pieces  joined  tc^ther  by  a  rope ;  what  is 
rafted  is  four  or  five  pieces  put  one  upon  another. 

2888.  Would  it  not  be  convenient  if  you  are  to  have  four  docks  at  Hull,  if 
you  could  have  the  timber  trade  shut  out  altogether  from  one  or  two  of 
them,  and  confined  to  the  others ;  is  it  not  an  inconvenient  trade  to  be  mixed 
up  with  others  ? — It  is  not  so  inconvenient  but  it  might  be  carried  on. 

2889.  It  is  now  carried  on  ? — ^Yes. 

2890.  Would  it  be  more  convenient  to  the  present  trade  if  it  could  be  sepa- 
rated fi:»om  the  other  docks  ? — K  there  was  no  timber,  there  would  be  more  room 
for  other  vessels. 

2891.  Suppose  the  Old  River  is  converted  into  a  dock,  could  not  the  timber 
trade  then  be  conveniently  carried  on  in  the  Old  Dock  as  it  is  at  present  ? — I 
conceive  it  would  be  carried  on  in  the  Old  RIvct,  and  equally  conv«nent. 

2892.  What  trade  is  carried  on  there  now? — Chiefly  the  wood  trade,  but 
occasionally  vessels  come  loaded  with  tar  and  iron;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Old  Dock 
accommodation  at  present  is  taken  up  with  the  timber  trade. 

2893. — Is  not  the  general  trade  carried  on  in  the  Old  Dock  ? — Yes,  a  certain 
portion  of  it. 

2894.  Are  there  warehouses  there  r — ^Yes,  there  are  some  belonging  to  the 
Dock  Compapy. 

2895.  What  are  they  used  for? — ^They  receive  all  kinds  of  goods. 

2896.  If  you  had  a  vessel  employed  in  the  trade  in  com,  do  you  not  know 
that  the  captain  would  object  to  lie  ak)ngside  a  lumber  ship  ? — No,  it  is  done 
every  day  ;  they  make  no  objection  whatever. 

2897.  Suppose  there  is  a  new  dock  constructed  according  to  Mr.  Walker's 
plan,  but  the  company  are  restrained  building  warehouses  in  the  new  dock,  do 
you  conceive  that  the  old  property  in  the  harbour  would  suffer  any  detriment  ? 
— Not  so  much  as  if  they  were  allowed. 

2898.  The  warehouse  property  can  only  be  affected  by  new  warehouses? 
—No. 

2899.  If  the  company  were  restrained  from  btdlding  warehouses,  there  will 
be  no  injury  to  them  ? — ^I  apprehend  not. 

2900.  You  were  examined  in  1826  ? — ^Yes. 

2901.  You  stated  you  apprehended  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the 
value  of  property  from  that  dock  ? — ^Yes. 

2902.  That  has  been  verified  ? — Yes,  it  has  been,  by  the  expenses  of  lighter- 
ing, and  other  things. 

2903.  Has  the  property  in  the  harbour  been  prejudiced  by  the  building  of 
Warehouses  on  the  Junction  Dock  ? — ^Yes. 

2904.  So  that  you  attribute  the  detriment  done  to  the  property  in  the  Old 
Harbour  to  the  building  of  those  warehouses? — No,  the  construction  of  the  dock ; 
they  have  not  built  any  warehouses  there. 

2905.  Then  how  have  the  warehouses  been  injured  r — By  the  formation  of 
the  Junction  Dock. 

2906.  As  there  are  no  warehouses  upon  the  Junction  Dock,  how  has  it  been 
injured  ? — It  has  been  injured  by  this ;  before  the  Junction  Dock  was  made, 
nearly  all  the  vessels  coming  to  the  port  of  Hull  had  to  go  through  the  harbour 
to  get  into  the  dock,  consequently  they  were  very  glad  to  stop  half  way ;  now 
they  do  not  come  into  the  harbour,  they  make  for  the  Humber  Dock,  and  get 
into  the  Old  Dock ;  now  they  do  not  come  at  all  into  the  harbour,  many  refuse 
to  <H)me,  and  few  will  come  without  being  paid  for  it. 

2907.  If  there  are  no  warehouses  on  the  new  dock,  your  warehouses  will 
not  be  injured  ? — ^The  captains  contend  when  they  are  in  dock  they  are  in  port, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  send  lighters. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Martis,  23**  die  Junii,  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHEL,  Esq,  in  the  Chair. 


James  Meadows  RendeU  Esq.  was  called  in ;    and  Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant 

Merewether,  as  follows  : 

2908.  YOU  are,  I  believe,  a  civil  engineer  ? — I  am.  /.  M.  Rendel,  Esq. 

2909.  And  you  have  been  so  some  years  ?—  About  20  years.  ■ 

2910.  During  that  time  have  you  been  employed  upon  public  and  private      23  June  1840. 
works  as  an  engineer  ? — I  have. 

2911.  Have  you  been  also  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  docks? — I 
have. 

2912.  Have  you  been  so  employed  ? — I  have. 

2913.  Were  you  employed  to  go  to  Hull  to  consider  where  docks  could  be 
constructed  for  the  convenience  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

^    2914.  When  was  it  ?— In  March  last ;  I  think  on  the  5th  of  March. 

2915.  Did  you  go  to  Hull  on  that  day  ? — I  did. 

2916.  When  you  got  to  Hull  did  you  see  any  persons  there  interested  in  the 
inquiry  ? — Yes,  1  did. 

2917.  In  consequence  of  seeing  those  persons  did  you  consider  it  necessary 
to  get  written  instructions? — I  did. 

2918.  Did  you  get  written  instructions  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

2919.  In  consequence  of  those  instructions  did  you  begin  to  survey  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  ? — I  did. 

2920.  Did  you  examine  the  shores  of  the  Humber  east  and  west? — East  and 

W6SC. 

2921.  Did  you  examine  also  the  course  of  the  Hull  ? — ^Yes. 

2922.  And  the  position  of  the  existing  docks? — Yes. 

2933.  Were  you  made  acquainted  with  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Walker  for  docks 
to  be  erected  in  the  marsh  to  the  east  of  the  Citadel  ? — A  copy  of  Mr.  Walker's 
plan  was  put  into  my  hands. 

2924.  Did  you  consider  it? — Yes,  I  did. 

2925.  Did  you  also,  besides  considering  the  position  of  the  docks,  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  existing  warehouses  at  Hull  ? — They  were  pointed  out  to  me  by 
some  persons  who  attended  me  on  my  survey. 

2926.  Was  your  attention  particularly  drawn  to  the  Old  Harbour? — Yes,  it 
was. 

2927.  Having  seen  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  ant  questions 
that  would  raise  any  question  of  rivalship  between  two  engineers,  but  I  must 
ask  you  your  opinion  respecting  that  plan  ;  you  know  the  position  of  it  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

'  2928.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Walker's  plan;  in  the  first  place,  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  position  of  the  old  docks,  and  the  situation  of  the  warehouses* 
in  Hull,  and  the  position  of  the  town  of  Hull  with  its  trade,  I  first  ask  you  will 
the  site  which  Mr.  Walker  has  selected  for  his  docks  be  convenient  for  those 
purposes  ? — Not  for  the  purpose  of  the  existing  trade,  having  regard  more  espe- 
cially to  the  trade  which  now  goes  into  the  present  docks. 

2929.  And  to  the  Old  River  ? — Yes,  to  the  Old  Harbour. 

2930.  You  see  that  the  communication  with  that  place  from  the  town  is  over 
the  North  Bridge?— It  is. 

2931.  In  point  of  contiguity  to  the  town  will  it  be  a  convenient  situation  for 
the  purposes  of  communication  ? — I  think  not. 

2932.  Do  you  know  the  position  of  the  railway  also  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2933.  It  is  almost  as  remote  from  the  railway  as  it  can  be,  having  any  con- 
tiguity with  the  town  ? — It  is  very  remote  from  the  railway  in  point  of  distance, 
and  more  so  with  regard  to  the  roads  that  approach  to  it. 

2934.  Supposing  the  Old  Harbour  was  to  be  turned  into  a  dock,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  making  communications  over  from  the  west  side  to  the  east  side 
of  Hull  that  might  be  thought  necessary  ? — J  think  it  would  be  an  interruption 
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J.  M,  Ratdely  Esq.  ^  the  dock  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  Old  Harbour  to  have  more  than  two- 

communications. 

33  June  1840.         2935.  Could  you  have  two  ? — ^Yes. 

2936.  Where  will  they  be  proposed  ? — ^At  the  north  end  of  the  proposed  dock. 

2937.  That  would  be  considerably  below  the  North  Bridge  ?— x  es. 

2938.  And  the  other,  where? — ^The  other  over  the  south  end. 

2939.  I  must  ask  these  questions  as  introductory  to  this  question  as  to  Mr. 
Walker's  plan,  if  the  old  River  Hull  is  continued  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  and 
navigation,  could  there  be  any  communication  made  over  it  below  the  North 
Bridge,  in  order  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Walkers  dock? — Not  without  a 
serious  detriment  to  the  existing  conveniences  of  the  Old  Harbour. 

2940.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  those  inconveniences  are  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  to  preclude  the  probability  of  its  being  made;  are  they  slight  inconve- 
niences, or  inconveniences  that  would  prevent  communicatiou  bein^  made  ? — I 
presume  it  would  amount  to  such  an  inconvenience  as  would  compel  the  owners 
of  warehouses  in  the  Old  Harbour  to  resist  any  such  work, 

2941.  Would  the  inconveniences  be  such  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition? — I 
should  think  that  they  would ;  that  is  lower  than  the  present  North  Bridge. 

2942.  And  the  communication  therefore  to  this  site  must  always  be  sought 
more  from  the  northern  bridge  ? — Yes. 

2943.  Is  there  any  anxiety  at  Hull  to  remove  the  northern  bridge  higher  up 
the  river  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

2944.  I  will  now  take  you  to  some  of  the  details  of  Mr.  Walker's  plan ;  you 
perceive  there  is  to  be  formed  first  a  basin  four-and-a-half  acres  ? — Yes. 

2945.  Which  extends  altogether  beyond  the  foreshore? — Yes,  it  does. 

2946.  You  see  the  walls  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out? — Yes. 

2947.  Do  you  know  the  position  of  the  Ebbles  Rock  ? — It  was  pointed  out  to 
me  when  I  was  at  Hull. 

2948.  According  to  the  best  judgment  you,  as  an  engineer  not  acquainted 
with  navigation,  can  form,  do  you  imagine  that  that  projection  into  the  naviga- 
tion will  be  an  impediment  to  the  navigation,  or  produce  any  danger  to  the  navi- 
gation ? — ^What  kind  of  danger  do  you  allude  to  ? 

2949.  I  mean  the  necessity  of  shaping  their  course  between  the  Ebble  Rock 
on  the  one  side,  and  that  wall  on  the  other? — I  do  not  apprehend  much  diffi- 
culty of  that  kind. 

2950.  With  respect  to  the  projection,  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  that 
will  have  a  tendency  to  the  warping  up  of  the  foreshore  to  the  east  and  west  ? 
— I  quite  feel,  with  Mr.  Walker,  there  would  be  a  disposition  to  warp  up  from 
any  projection  thrown  out  beyond  the  present  line  of  high  water. 

2951.  And  the  tendency  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that 
projection  ? — Yes,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

2952.  Seeing  what  is  laid  down  upon  the  plan  before  you,  which  is  laid  down 
to  a  scale,  do  you  think  there  would  be  considerable  silting  up  on  both  sides, 
east  and  west  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  very  considerable  silting  up 
on  each  side  of  such  a  projection,  and  more  particularly  on  the  western  side. 

2953.  Do  you  know  the  present  channel  of  the  river? — Yes. 

2954.  Do  you  know  the  mud  bank  extending  in  front  of  the  Garrison  Jetty  ? 
— Yes,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Old  Harbour. 

2955.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  which  stated  that  that  mud  bank  has  in- 
creased of  late  years  ? — It  is  very  manifest  it  has  increased,  from  the  existence  of 
two  old  dolphins  there. 

2956.  In  what  direction  has  it  increased  ? — ^The  outfiall  of  the  channel  has 
gone  considerably  to  the  westward. 

2957.  Is  that  going  to  the  westward  increased  by  the  formation  of  that  mud 
bank  ? — Of  late  years  a  great  many  projections  have  been  thrown  out  along  the 
shore  opposite  the  town,  and  those  projections  have  given  a  tendency  to  the 
mud  to  accumulate  along  that  shore. 

2958.  Has  that  accumulation  mud  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  into 
the  Humber  been  one  cause  of  the  shifting  of  the  channel ;  has  that  diversion  of 
the  channel  to  the  westward  been  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  the  mud  on  the 
eastern  side  ? — It  has  been  occasioned  by  the  general  increase  of  mud  along 
that  shore. 

2959.  Now,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me,  whether  or  not  you  think  that  a 
silting  up  will  take  place  from  that  projection  which  Mr.  Walker  has  suggested^ 
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up  to  and  joining  with  that  accumulating  bank  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hull  ? —  j.  M.  Rendely  Esq. 

I  think  the  natural  consequence  of  any  projection,  such  as  would  be  necessary       ■ 

to  form  Mr.  Walker's  dock,  or  the  basin  shown  upon  my  plan,  would  have  a      a3Jun«i84o. 

tendency  to  accumulate  mud  from  the  projection  in  front  of  either  of  those  plans 

up  to  the  point  shown  upon  this  engraved  map,  called  the  Humber  Bank. 

2960.  Up  to  a  point  considerably  beyond  the  railway? — ^I  will  tell  you  how 
much  it  is  above  the  Humber  Dock  basin;  it  is  about  1,200  yards. 

2961.  Does  that  point  project  more  to  the  southward  into  the  Humber  than 
the  shore  below  ? — Yes. 

2962.  Is  it  your  notion  there  will  be  an  accumulation  of  mud  to'the  north- 
ward of  the  straight  line  drawn  from  that  point,  and  the  next  projectii^  point 
down  the  river? — I  think  the  ebb  tide  being  checked  by  the  projection  of  the 
basin,  necessaiy  to  the  execution  of  either  plan,  would  tend  to  increase  the  dq>osit 
of  mud,  and  there  is  now,  I  should  sav,  a  deposit  going  on  within  that  line,  or 
within  the  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  tnose  basins  to  that  point  called 
Humber  Bank,  all  that  part  being,  as  it  appears,  in  a  recess. 

2963.  In  your  judgment,  will  the  accumulation  of  mud  there  be  limited  if 
that  long  straight  frontage  were  made  to  the  river ;  would  it  have  a  tendency  to 
wash  out  near  to  that  straight  entrance  ?— I  think  any  erections  on  the  bank  of 
such  a  river  as  the  Humber^  should  be  in  straight  lines^  corresponding  as  nearly 
as  they  could  be  made  with  the  sweep  of  the  tide. 

2964.  Then  I  infer  from  what  you  slate,  that  every  indent  will  more  or  less 
have  a  tendency  to  silt  up  ? — That  has  been  the  experience  of  almost  every  one 
engaged  in  such  works. 

2965.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  where  there  are  indents  of  any*  kind, 
whether  the  mode  of  clearing  them  must  not  be  by  sluicing  them^  or  by  some 
artificial  means  ? — Yes,  by  artificial  means* 

2966.  Do  you  know  the  Craunch? — Yes. 

2967.  Have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  that  is  increasing  or  not  ? — 
That  particular  bank  you  allude  to,  for  craunch  at  Hull,  applies  to  all  formations 
of  the  sort  you  allude  to. 

2968.  That  large  bank  of  hard  materials  opposite  Hull  ? — I  got  out  from  the 
boat  on  it,  when  I  was  at  Hull,  they  were  then  excavating  it. 

2969.  Had  you  any  means  of  judging  whether  any  portion  of  it  was  recent 
accretion,  or  old  accretion  ? — It  is  very  manifestly  an  artificial  accretion. 

2970.  Explain  what  you  mean  ? — I  mean  it  is  composed  of  foreign  materials* 
that  it  is  not  the  natural  formation  of  the  river,  but  composed  of  materials  that 
have  been  thrown  in  somewhere  or  other  in  the  Old  Harbour  for  the  protection 
of  the  banks,  and  by  the  stream  of  the  Hull  river  taken  down  and  deposited  at 
this  particular  point  where  the  Humber  tide  was  strong  enough  to  destroy  the 
Hull  tide,  and  consequently  it  would  there  accumulate. 

2971.  Conmittee^  You  mean  it  had  been  put  there  by  the  tide  and  not  by 
the  hand  of  man  ? — It  is  a  deposit  of  debris,  that  has  been  thrown  there  by  the 
tide. 

2972.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.']  Can  you  distinguish  any  softish  substance 
that  has  been  thrown  down  by  the  water  ? — ^Yes. 

2973.  Did  or  not  the  accumulation  upon  the  Craunch,  look  as  if  it  had 
travelled  or  rolled  materially  ? — It  had  all  the  appearance  of  materials  that  had 
been  washed  down  wil^  this  foreign  material,  thrown  in  in  great  quantities,  the 
silt  of  the  Humber  filling  those  interstices,  which  made  it  a  very  hard  mass. 

'     2974.  There  was  the  substance  of  a  harder  kind,  and  the  interstices  filled  up 
by  the  mud  ? — ^Yes. 

2975.  Did  you  make  any  borings  there  ?— Boring  was  made  by  Mr.  Oldham, 
and  the  particulars  of  it  sent  to  me. 

2976.  Whereabouts  was  it  made  ? — ^Nearone  of  the  dolphins  I  have  spoken  of. 

2977.  Which  side  was  it  taken,  the  north-east  side  or  the  south-west  side  ? — 
It  was  the  north-east  side. 

2978.  The  one  nearest  the  Garrison  Jetty  ?^  Yes,  I  believe  so,  they  are  very 
close  together. 

2979.  Mr.  Oldham  is  the  gentleman  vAo  sits  very  near  you  ? — Yes ;  I  should 
wish  for  an  opportunity  of  correcting  which  dolphin  it  is,  if  I  am  wrong. 

2980.  Just  state  the  nature  of  the  boring? — ^The  depth  bwed  was  52  or  53 
feet^ 
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/.  M.Bendel.'EBq.      2g8i.  JuBt  Btate  it? — The  first  six  feet  was  mud,  or  what  they  term  there, 
.  warp,  which  is  the  deposit  of  the  riyer ;  the  next  eight  feet  was  the  older  deposit, 

S3  June  1840.  silt;  the  next  four  feet  was  what  Mr.  Oldham  has  called  clay  and  silt;  the 
next  10  feet  was  silt^  and  that  silt  had  some  peat  in  it,  peat  formation,  decom- 
posed yegetahle  matter ;  then  we  came  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  very  old 
bottom  for  the  harbour,  composed  of  silt  and  stone. 

2982.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  How  much  of  that? — Four  feet;  then  we  have  two  feet 
and  a  half  of  silt  and  sand. 

2083.  Committee.']  May  I  ask,  what  is  silt  ? — It  is  a  fine  naarine  deposit, 
it  is  generally  so  considered  ;  we  have  then  some  black  silt,  which  is  another 
variety  of  the  same  formation ;  we  thooi  come  to  peat,  of  which  we  have  six 
feet,  peat  and  decayed  vegetable  nobatter ;  then  we  have  three  feet  into  the  hard 
compact  gravel. 

2984.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.']  Just  lookii^  that  down,  can  you  tell  me 
whereabout  the  old  bed  of  the  river  would  be  in  that  scale  ? — How  much  below 
the  present  level  of  the  mud  at  that  point? 

2985.  Yes.— Twenty-eight  feet  below  tlie  level  of  the  mud  at  which  we 
commenced  boring. 

2986.  That  you  conceive  to  be  accretion?— I  should  assume,  from  this  boring, 
that  that  was  the  original  bed ;  speaking  with  reference  to  time. 

2987.  Having  made  those  observations  with  this  boring,  I  put  this  question 
to  you,  which  I  hope  will  be  distinct :  supposing  Mr.  Walker's  basin  to  be  erepted 
where  it  is  proposed,  and  supposing  the  riuU  harbour  continue  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  at  present  used,  in  your  judgment  will  that  pro- 
jected basin  have  a  tendency  to  injure  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation? — ^There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  tendency 
would  be  to  drive  the  entrance  to.  the  present  harbour  still  further  to  the 
westward. 

2988.  Supposing  there  had  not  been  that  accretion  of  mud  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Hull,  the  access  to  the  harbour,  coming  up  the  River  Humber,  would 
be  more  direct,  and  nearer  to  the  Garrison  Jetty  ? — Yes,  it  would  have  been  more 
open  and  more  easily  made. 

2989.  Is  it  not  Uierefore  clear  there  is  an  inconvenience  to  the  navigation 
in  proportion  as  the  channel  is  driven  to  the  westward  ? — In  proportion  as  the 
channel  is  driven  along  the  shore,  called  the  Southend  Shore,  I  presume,  from 
the  information  I  collected  at  Hull,  it  would  become  inconvenient  for  the 
entrance  to  the  Old  Harbour. 

2990.  Now  we  will  look  at  the  basin;  the  basin  is  to  be  four  acres  and  a  half; 
when  you  get  into  the  basin,  it  has  two  side  walls,  and  then  going  down  across 
the  basin  you  enter  the  lock  that  leads  into  the  proposed  dock  ? — Yes. 

2991.  It  is  proposed  that  the  steamers  should  go  to  that  basin;  in  your 
judgment,  will  it  be  a  convenient  position  for  steamers  to  lie  in? — I  think  not. 

2992.  At  low  water  they  must  take  to  the  mud? — Yes,  in  the  first  place  it  is 
only  proposed  to  make  the  excavations  five  feet  lower  than  low  water ;  and  from 
the  day  they  are  made  they  will  begin  rapidly  to  become  less,  and  of  course, 
steam-boats  would  rather  be  afloat  than  aground. 

2993.  The  nature  of  their  machinery,  and  the  projecting  paddles,  makes  it 
particularly  inconvenient  for  steamers  to  take  to  the  ground  ? — The  nature  of 
their  build  makes  it  extremely  inconvenient ;  but  I  should  say,  that  the  thing  is 
now  done  in  the  Humber,  and  it  is  because  the  quantity  of  mud  is  such  that 
they  make  themselves  almost  a  feather  bed. 

2994.  There  is  so  large  a  quantity  of  mud,  they  settle  down  ? — Yes,  they  make 
themselves  fair  bearings. 

2995.  That  is  more  soft,  the  surface  mud  than  the  lower  mud  ? — ^Yes,  and  the 
more  recent  the  formation,  the  better  for  the  berth  they  make  for  themselves. 

2996.  I  understand  you  to  have  said  already  that  the  basin  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  silt  up  ? — That  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

2997.  Will  it  be  to  a  considerable  degree  or  a  small  degree  ? — I  think  to  a 
considerable  degree,  because,  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  shelter,  it  is  almost  sur- 
rounded, and  has  a  small  entrance. 

2998.  That  basin  would  be  enabled  to  be  scoured,  in  some  degree,  by  the  water 
let  out  of  the  proposed  dock,  if  formed  ? — Yes. 

2999.  Would  that  scour  have  the  tendency  to  scour  the  centre  of  the  basin? — 
It  would,  unless  they  had  their  sluices  well  arranged ;  if  there  were  sluices  made 
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through  the  walls,  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  lock,  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  of  J.  M.  Reudd,  Esq. 
that  side  of  the  basin,  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  would  operate  upoB  the  whole       — — — 
of  that  side  of  the  basin,  but  the  difficulty  of  sluicing  in  that  basin  would  be,  that      ^3  June  1840. 
the  entrance  would  check  the  discharge  of  the  silt. 

3000.  Supposing  the  sluices  were  put  as  you  say,  some  of  them  almost  parallel 
with  the  sides  of  the  basin,  then  they  would  wash  the  sides ;  but  the  south  wall 
would  make  an  impediment  to  the  outflow  of  the  mud? — I  will  endeavour  to* 
explain  what  I  mean  :  a  current  would,  of  course,  issue  from  the  sluice  in  the 
direction  of  the  sluice,  and  it  would  be  in  a  straight  line  with,  or  rather  in  a 
parallel  line  with  the  loek,  azid,  of  course,  the  strength  of  the  current  would  give 
it  a  tendency  to  continue  the  straight  line  which  it  had  at  its  discharge. 

3001 .  Would  it  meet  with  resistance  from  the  southern  walls  ? — ^i  es,  I  think 
it  would,  the  mud  being  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  side  of  the  basin,  the' 
sduieing  would  be  less  enectual. 

3002.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  produce  some  deposit;  it  would  wash  the  mud  in 
some  places,  and  produce  a  deposit  in  other  places;  what  would  be  the  shape  and 
form  of  the  deposit  ? — It  would  be  useful  to  describe,  that  the  operation  of  sluicing 
in  a  situation  of  this  kind,  would  be  to  piace  men  with  rakes,  and  to  rake  the 
mud  into  the  issuing  current ;  but  I  presume  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  mode 
would  be  to  take  it  out  by  the  dredging-boat. 

3003.  I  wanted  to  see  in  what  form  the  mud  would  be  left  with  this  sluicing 
process,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  steamers  would  have  good  berths 
after  the  sluicing  had  taken  place  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  it 
is  done ;  if  men  are  not  employed  to  rake  the  mud  into  the  current,  then  the 
mud  would  be  operated  upon  where  the  current  passed,  and  it  would  be  in  a 
series  of  ridges;  but  supposing  the  men  are  employed,  as  I  suppose  they  will  be 
to  rake  the  mud  into  the  current,  then  the  bed  would  be  less  even  in  proportion 
as  they  perform  their  duty  ill. 

3004.  Is  that  the  mode  in  which  it  is  performed  in  the  Humber  Dock  basin  ? 
— Yes,  I  saw  it  so  when  I  was  at  Hull. 

3005.  Do  you  know  whether  there  they  leave  good  berths  for  steamers  ? — ^No, 
I  did  not  observe. 

3006.  Having  asked  you  this  question  with  respect  to  the  basin,  suppose  the 
steamers  get  there,  and  can  lie  there,  with  the  exception  of  the  timber-pond,  is  that 
the  most  remote  point  from  the  railway  ? — Yes,  you  may  call  it  the  most  remote; 
it  is  the  same  as  the  eastern  part  of  the  dock. 

3007.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  are  those  steamers  employed  at  Hull,  a 
great  deal  employed  in  carrying  passengers  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so,  from  what 
I  saw  of  the  Wilberforce  landing  her  passengers  at  the  Vittoria  Inn. 

3008.  It  is  in  Nelson-street  ? — I  believe  they  call  it  Nelson-street. 

300^  When  was  it  you  saw  the  Wilberforce?— I  think  the  6th,  7th,  or  8th 
of  March  last. 

301 0.  She  had  come  there  to  the  side  where  the  inn  is  ? — Yes,  she  had  berthed 
herself  there  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  she  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  it ;  I  rather 
think  she  is. 

301  !•  The  inn  was  close  by  ? — Yes. 

3012.  How  did  she  berth  there;  what  was  her  condition? — She  took  the 
ground  ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  a  bad  ground  for  a  vessel  of  that  class  to 
bed  upon. 

3013.  I  wish  you  to  explain  to  the  Committee  the  inconvenience  of  her  berth- 
ing?—  I  should  say  that  is  almost  the  worst  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
a  vessel  to  berth  upon ;  it  seemed  to  be  formed  partly  of  mud  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  materials  forming  the  Craunch. 

3014.  So  as  to  give  a  hard  bottom  ? — I  think  it  appeared  an  easy  bottom,  but 
there  are  witnesses  in  the  room  who  can  prove  it  better  than  I  can,  from  more 
local  knowledge. 

3015.  I  do  not  see  upon  Mr.  Walker's  plan  any  arrangement  for  any  inns  or 
places  for  accommodation  for  the  passengers  ? — No,  but  there  is  plenty  of  ground 
there. 

3016.  But  till  they  are  made  they  must  seek  their  way  up  to  the  North  Bridge 
to  get  into  the  town  r— Certainly. 

3017.  Now  the  dock  near  that  is  14  acres,  and  we  will  take  that  dock  by 
itself;  I  will  take  the  dock  in  the  first  instance  without  any  of  its  accompani- 
ments, without  the  timber-pond  and  without  the  communication  with  the  Hull ; 
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J.  M.  Retulely  Esq.  in  youT  judgment  would  it  have  any  tendency  to  silt  up  ?—  The  same  as  all  the 
— — —       other  docks. 

23  June  1840.  3018.  Can  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  conveniently  sluiced,  or  will  there  be  an  in* 
convenience  in  it;  if  the  communication  is  not  made,  there  will  be  no  convenience 
to  sluice  it  ?— No. 

3019.  What  effect  will  it  have  upon  that  dock? — I  do  not  conceive  that 
sluicing  a  dock  of  that  sort,  however  convenient  the  apparatus  for  it,  would  be 
effectual. 

3020.  Just  state  why  ? — With  so  large  an  area  you  cannot  bring  in  practice; 
it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  it  as  a  scheme ;  you  cannot  bring  the  current  of  water 
to  act  upon  a  large  level  surface  such  as  that  dock. 

3021.  That  dock  is  to  be  formed,  we  understand,  with  locks  and  gates  for  large 
vessels  to  go  into  it? — Yes  it  is. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  Mr.  Walker  had  stated  that  the  mode  of  cleansing 
the  dock  and  basin  would  be  by  dredging  and  not  by  scouring,  and  there- 
fore it  seemed  unnecessary  to  go  into  that  examination. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  observation,  and  stated 
he  had  finished  his  examination  on  the  subject. 

3022.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.']  Now  I  wish  to  ask  you  with  respect  to  the 
dock;  it  is  constructed  for  the  introduction  of  large  vessels? — Yes. 

3023.  Supposing  a  large  vessel  to  go  in  there  and  be  in  there  with  its  cargo, 
supposing  the  cargo  to  be  timber  and  the  timber  is  to  be  left  there,  do  you  know 
whether  that  is  not  just  the  position  of  things  at  present,  that  vessels  go  in  and 
discharge  timber  and  leave  it  floating  in  the  docks? — I  understand  that  is  the 
practice. 

3024.  Supposing  timber  or  any  other  cargoes  there,  must  it  not  be  carried  by 
lighters  into  the  River  Humber  and  go  round  to  the  old  docks  or  the  river,  or  be 
taken  by  carts  round  to  the  North  Bridge  ? — Yes,  unless  it  is  rafted,  which  is  more 
convenient. 

3025.  I  am  speaking  of  cargoes  generally  ? — Yes,  cargoes  generally;  certainly. 

3026.  Timber  must  be  rafted  out  into  the  Humber  and  then  into  the  Old  Dock 
or  Old  Harbour;  what  time  of  the  tide  could  it  come  out  ? — I  presume  they  would 
take  it  out  when  there  would  be  the  least  loss  of  water  in  the  dock  which  would 
be  at  high  water. 

3027.  Supposing  it  was  taken  out  at  high  water,  at  that  time  the  tide  would 
begin  to  ebb  in  the  Humber  ? — Yes. 

3028.  Where  could  that  raft  be  taken  when  it  got  out  there;  could  they  take 
it  against  the  tide  up  to  the  Old  Harbour  or  the  dock  ? — It  would  be  very  awkward 
taking  the  raft  against  the  tide. 

3029.  Supposing  they  could  not  take  it  against  the  tide,  would  it  remain  there 
till  the  next  ebb  ? — No,  I  take  it  that  they  would  go,  awkward  as  it  is  to  do  it, 
against  the  tide,  take  it  into  the  Old  Harbour  or  some  place  where  they  designed 
to  take  it. 

3030.  Is  that  a  convenient  mode? — No,  certainly  not. 

3031.  Would  you  describe  it  as  one  of  the  inconveniences  connected  with  the 
position  of  a  dock  there  ? — I  should  certainly  think  it  would  be  a  very  awkward 
thing  to  have  to  transport  goods  or  timber  in  the  way  you  describe. 

3032.  With  the  wind  to  the  south-west,  would  it  hardly  be  possible  to  manage 
it  with  a  strongish  gale  to  the  south-west  ? — Oh  no,  they  would  not  attempt  it. 

3033.  At  high  tide,  with  a  wind  not  to  the  south-west,  then  it  might  be  used  ? 
— Yes. 

3034.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  in  point  of  feet  lighters  coming  out  of  the  dock 
and  into  the  Humber  will  be  exposed  to  danger  and  difficulty  in  going  up  to  the 
Old  Harbour  or  the  docks  ? — In  going  from  one  dock  to  the  other  ? 

3035.  In  going  froni  Mr.  Walker's  projected  dock  to  any  of  the  warehouses  in 
the  Old  Harbour,  or  any  of  the  places  of  trade  surrounding  the  three  docks,  would 
the  lighters  be  exposed  to  danger  besides  the  ordinary  expense  of  proceeding  from 
the  dock  ? — If  they  come  out  deeply  laden  in  blowing  weather,  and  under  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  you  might  presume,  one  might  say  they  would  be 
in  danger;  but  if  they  come  out  in  favourable  circumstances,  the  only  thing 
would  be  the  inconvenience. 

3036.  But  those  inconveniences,  more  or  less,  are  always  represented  by  the 
expense ;  it  comes  to  the  cost  ? — Yes,  what  we  call  inconvenience  is  measured  by 
the  cost  of  it. 

3037.  Those 
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3037.  Those  lighters,  in  the  same  sort  of  way,  would  be  regulated  very  much  /.  M.  Rtndd,  Esq* 
by  the  state  of  the  tide  and  not  wasting  the  water  in  the  same  manner  as  the       — — — 
rafts  ? — I  presume  so,  33  June  1840. 

3038. .  {Supposing  there  is  no  timber-pond,  then  the  timber  must  be  discharged 
into  the  docks  and  be  floating  with  the  vessels  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other 
blocks  ? — If  the  timber-pond  is  not  made,  of  course  the  timber  must  be  allowed  to 
float  in  the  dock,  unless  it  is  taken  out  in  the  way  we  have  been  describing. 

3039.  Suppose  a  raft  of  timber  had  got  out  of  the  dock  at  the  time  of  the  tide 
you  have  mentioned  and  got  into  the  basin,  and  a  strong  south-west  wind  sets  in, 
and  the  timber  should  not  be  able  to  leave  the  basin,  will  there  be  any  difliculty 
in  the  entrance  of  ships  into  the  basin  ? — That  is  a  question  of  degree ;  if  the 
quantity  of  timber  is  such  as  materially  to  interfere  with  the  occupation  of  the 
basin  it  would  be  an  inconvenience. 

3040.  It  is  an  inconvenience  that  might  arise  ?— Yes,  it  might  possibly  arise 
if  parties  transporting  timber  were  allowed  to  leave  the  timber  in  the  basin. 

3041.  Supposing  the  timber-pond  was  made,  the  timber  must,  as  I  conceive, 
be  first  taken  out  of  the  vessels  and  from  the  vessels  moved  into  the  timber-pond  ? 
—Yes. 

3042.  When  it  has  afterwards  to  leave  the  docks,  it  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
timber-pond  into  the  docks,  and  go  through  the  basin  into  the  river ;  does  the 
position  of  the  timber-pond  increase  the  difficulty  or  trouble  of  it  to  any  degree? 
— If  the  timber  is  to  be  transported  by  a  vessel,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  way  you 
have  described  will  be  the  way  it  is  done ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  transported  by  the 
carts  or  waggons  or  any  other  way,  then  the  waggon  or  cart  would  come  to  the 
^ide  of  the  timber-pond  and  take  it  away  by  the  roads. 

3043.  By  the  North  Bridge  ?— Yes. 

3044.  I  believe  the  mode  of  managing  the  docks,  to  which  I  have  drawn  your 
attention,  is  upon  the  supposition  that  everything  is  obliged  to  come  out  of  it 
through  the  basin  into  the  harbour ;  supposing  there  is  a  communication  made 
from  the  north-west  comer  of  the  dock  into  the  River  Hull,  would  that  be  an 
additional  conveniience  to  the  plan  ? — I  should  say  it  is  almost  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  convenience  of  the  port. 

3045.  Do  you  form  that  opinion,  that  the  communication  is  necessary,  with 
a  view  to  bring  the  dock  more  immediately  connected  with  the  town  and  the 
Old  Harbour  ? — I  say  so,  having  reference  to  the  general  conveniencies  of  the 
harbour  and  docks. 

3046.  In  your  judgment,  would  a  dock,  placed  where  Mr.  Walker  has  placed 
his  dock,  without  such  a  communication  with  the  river,  afford  scarcely  any 
convenience  to  the  town  of  Hull  ? — I  should  say  it  is  entirely  a  new  site  for 
trade,  and  therefore  would  be  one  that  would  give  rise  to  almost  a  new  town  of 
Hull  round  it ;  I  cannot  imagine  anything  else ;  it  is  separated  from  the  existing 
docks  and  the  town  of  Hull  by  the  navigable  River  Hull. 

3047.  In  point  of  fact,  is  not  it  almost  necessary  to  make  the  dock  useful ;  and 
if  it  does  not  take  place,  will  not  the  dock,  from  its  distance  from  the  town,  be 
comparatively  useless  ? — I  should  say,  that  the  nearer  the  dock  is  to  the  existing 
town,  the  better  for  the  existing  town. 

3048.  Supposing  there  is  no  communication  made  by  Mr.  Walker  into  the 
River  Hull,  that  of  course  cannot  be  used  as  a  communication  to  the  Old  Dock, 
provided  the  Old  Harbour  continues  a  tidal  harbour  excepting  at  high  water,  can 
it  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

3049.  Supposing  vessels  or  timber  rafts,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  at  high 
water  coming  out  of  Mr.  Walker's  communication  and  seeking  to  go  into  the 
Old  Dock,  will  that  at  high  water  be  likely,  in  your  judgment,  to  cause  any 
inconvenience  to  the  trade  passing  up  and  down  the  navigation  of  the  Old 
Harbour  ? — That  is  supposing  the  communication  made. 

3050.  Yes,  supposing  the  communication  made,  and  used  by  ships  and 
timber  at  high  water,  in  your  judgment,  will  that  produce  an  interruption  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Old  Harbour  and  the  River  Hull,  their  having  occasion  to 
cross  the  river  ? — The  whole  of  the  Old  Harbour  below  the  North  Bridge  is  very 
much  appropriated,  and  very  much  used  by  the  shipping,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  is  therefore  inconvenient  to  the  thoroughfare ;  if  vessels  have  to  pass 
from  one  dock  to  the  other  at  high  water,  when  all  the  vessels  are  in  a  state  of 
motion  which  are  to  be  moved  in  the  existing  harbour,  inasmuch  as  you  have 
more  mooring  in  a  limited  space,  you  inconvenience  those  that  are  there. 
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J.  M,  Rendely  Esq       3^5 1.  My  question  is  founded  upon   the  assumption  that  there  is  no  other 

commtinication  but  through  the  old  River  Hull  ? — Yes. 

^3  June  1840.  3052.  That  may  cause  a  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

3053.  It  is  adding  to  the  difficulties  and  inconveniencies  of  a  river  that  is 
already  too  narrow  for  the  trade  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

3054.  I  think  I  have  asked  you,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  with  respect 
to  the  steam-boats  and  the  lumber  trade,  and  chiefly  the  mode  in  which  that 
trade  would  be  carried  on  without  a  communication  with  the  Hull  and  with 
a  communication ;  will  the  inconvenience  you  mention  apply  to  the  general 
trade  of  the  town  of  Hull,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  timber  tr^e  and 
steamers  ? — What  particular  trade  do  you  allude  to  ? 

3055.  To  the  goods  coming  here ;  and  if  the  communication  is  not  made^ 
being  obliged  to  be  carried  round  to  their  destination,  or  going  by  carts  over  the 
North  Bridge? — It  is  manifest,  if  the  dock  is  made  where  designed,  to  the  east 
of  the  citadel,  that  those  conveniences  to  the  town  of  Hull  will  almost  demand  a 
communication  across  the  Old  Harbour. 

3056.  That,  you  say,  in  your  judgment,  will  almost  amount  to  a  prohibition^ 
from  the  inconvenience  to  the  navigation  ? — It  would  exceedingly  inconvenience 
the  navigation  of  the  Old  Harbour. 

3057.  Treating  the  Old  Harbour  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  would  that  communi- 
cation from  Southend  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  citadel  interfere  witii  it  as 
ai  harbour  of  refuge  ? — It  would  very  materially  interfere  with  it  as  a  harbour  in 
every  respect. 

3058.  rlow  then,  I  have  before  asked  you  with  respect  to  the  observations  you 
made  upon  Hull,  of  the  localities  and  the  position  of  the  trade  at  present;  are 
there  a  great  number  of  warehouses  at  Hull  along  the  line  of  the  Old  River  ? — 
Below  the  North  Bridge  on  the  western  side,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
ship -builders'  yards,  the  shore  is  entirely  covered  with  warehouses. 

3059.  Is  that  the  great  collection  and  a  continued  line  of  warehouses  in  the 
port  of  Hull  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

3060.  From  the  nature  of  the  buildings,  and  so  on,  does  it  appear  that  that 
has  been  the  old  and  ancient  place  for  the  trade  of  Hull  ? — I  should  infer,  from 
the  kind  of  buildings,  that  it  was  the  commencement  of  the  trade  of  Hull. 

3061.  There  are  some  warehouses  belonging  to  the  Dock  Company  round 
the  new  docks  ? — I  cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  of  that. 

3062.  Considering  this  property  on  the  side  of  the  old  Riv^r  Hull,  was  your 
attention  drawn  to  the  circumstance,  and  did  you  consider  the  propriety  of  con- 
verting the  River  Hull  into  a  floating  dock,  and  making  a  new  channel  for  the 
river? — Yes,  I  did. 

3063.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  that  has  been  done  at  Bristol  ? — Yes, 
years  ago. 

3064.  Have  you  seen  it? — Yes,  I  know  it  very  well. 

3065.  I  believe  that  had  theefiect  of  bringing  the  shipping  to  the  old  ware- 
houses in  the  very  middle  of  the  city  of  Bristol  ? — It  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  what  were  old  tidal  rivers  into  a  float  running  through  the  town. 

3066.  In  your  judgment,  can  that  practically  and  easily  be  done  at  Hull  ? 
— I  think  so. 

3067.  Supposing  it  to  be  done,  in  your  judgment,  will  it  afford  better  and 
more  convenient  and  more  beneficial  use  of  the  warehouses  along  the  line  of  the 
River  Hull? — Undoubtedly  it  will, do  so. 

3068.  Will  it  give  a  more  beneficial  application  to  the  capital  that  has  been 
invested  in  the  building,  and  maintaining  of  those  warehouses? — I  presume 
tfiat  those  warehouses  belong  to  the  merchants  of  Hull,  for  whose  purposes  these 
docks  are  made,  as  it  appears  to  me. 

3069.  Just  allow  me  to  ask  you  at  this  moment,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Walker's 
plan ;  at  present,  there  are  no  houses  at  all  where  Mr.  Walker's  dock  is  to  be 
placed  ? — No,  I  presume  that  was  one  very  great  reason  for  taking  it. 

3070.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  reason  for  taking  it,  there  is  no  calculation 
by  Mr.  Walker  of  the  expense  of  building  shedi»  and  warehouses  there  ? — I  know 
of  none. 

3071.  Just  give  me  your  answer  upon  this  comparative  point  of  view,  whether 
greater  benefit  will  not  be  produced  by  the  Old  Harbour  being  made  a  dock  with 
those  warehouses,  and  at  a  smaller  expense,  than  that  benefit  can  be  obtained 
where  Mr.  Walker  proposes  to  put  his  dock  ?— I  presume,  from  all  I  heard, 
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whilst  making  my  survey  at  Hull,  that  additioual  dock  room  was  required,  and  J.  M.Ilendily'Esq, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  increase  should  be  as  nearly  20  acres  as  could  -- 

be  conveniently  obtained;  the  question   which  I  considered  was,  where  that,     33Juoei84o. 
increase  could  be  most  advantageously  made  with   regard  to  the   existin 
trade. 

3072.  What  I  want  particularly  to  draw  your  attention  to,  is,  whether,  in 
order  to  make  Mr,  Walker's  plan  as  eflfectual  tor  warehouse  room  and  warehouse 
purposes  to  the  trade  that  seeks  warehouses,  whether  first  or  last,  there  must 
not  be  a  great  expense  incurred  around  that  dock  to  make  warehouses  there  to 
answer  that  purpose  ? — I  should  imagine  that  the  dock  will  require  warehouses. 

3073.  Is  not  its  utility  very  much  lessened  if  there  are  no  warehouses  ?— 
Obviously. 

3074.  If  you  lay  out  capital  in  making  a  dock  where  there  are  warehouses 
existing,  or  where  there  are  no  warehouses  existing,  is  there  any  comparison  in 
point  of  expense  ? — ^The  construction  of  warehouses  will,  of  course,  be  an  ex- 
pensive operation ;  and  if  a  dock  is  made  where  warehouses  are  in  existence, 
there  the  expense  of  making  them  will  of  course  be  saved. 

3075.  Having  those  objects  in  view,  I  understand   you  suggested  the  con- 
verting of  the  Old  Harbour  into  a  dock ;  you  propose  to  do  it  by  forming  a  dock 
projecting  from  the  foreshore  on  the  south,  and  putting  a  lock  in  the  river  to  the 
north,  is  that  so  ?-^Yes. 

3076.  Just  state  to  the  Committee  the  mode  in  which  you  propose  to  form 
the  southern  part  of  that  dock  next  the  river;  there  are  to  be  walls  I  presume  ? 
— If  the  Committee  will  follow  me,  I  will  describe,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  the  way 
the  thing  is  to  be  done  according  to  this  plan.  From  what  is  called  Old  Soutli- 
end,  the  angle  of  the  shiprights'  yard,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Nelson-stneet, 
I  consider  that  the  commencement  of  the  works;  and  from  that  I  run  off  the 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  foreshore  down  to  low  water,  that  is  a 
distance  of  600  feet,  which  is  just  the  same  projection  as  both  Mr,  Walker's 
plan  and  my  plan  contemplate,  as  necessary  for  the  basin. 

3077.  Will  your  front  line  project  as  far  as  Mr.  Walker's  ? — Not  quite,  but 
very  nearly. 

3078.  Will  you  measure  the  difference,  if  there  is  any  ?— It  is  not  more  than 
60  feet ;  it  is  a  little  more  than  100  feet. 

3079.  Be  so  good  as  to  ascertain  it  accurately,  that  we  may  have  no  doubt 
about  it  ? — I  was  nearer  at  first ;  the  difference  at  the  extreme,  would  be  as 
nearly  as  possible,  60  feet. 

3080.  Mr.  H%ldyard.'\  You  measure  to  the  south-east  point  of  Mr.  Walker's 
basin  wall  ? — I  take  Mr.  Walker's  south-eastern  angle,  and  I  take  the  projection 
of  my  south-eastern  pier. 

3081.  Committee^  Is  that  the  pier  of  the  docks,  or  the  pier  of  the  new 
channel  ?— It  has  reference  to  both;  it  has  reference  to  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  basin,  as  laid  down  in  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  and  also  to  the  southern  point 
of  the  pier,  as  laid  down  in  my  plan,  and  the  pier  of  the  new  river. 

3082.  Mr.  Serjeiant  Merewether.']  Does  not  it  project  beyond  the  southern 
part  of  your  new  dock  ? — Yes,  it  does, 

3083.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  that  is  ? — The  projection  here  beyond  th^ 
general  line  of  the  foreshore  is  120  feet. 

3084.  It  projects  120  feet? — ^Yes. 

3085.  The  difference  of  Mr.  Walker's  is  50  ;  does  it  project,  in  point  of  fact, 
beyond  Mr.  Walker's  ? — No ;  you  asked  me  how  much  the  eastern  pier  laid 
<iown  in  my  plan,  projected  beyond  the  line  of  dock,  and  I  answered  it  by 
saying,  120  feet ;  Mr.  Walker's  extreme  projection  beyond  the  line  of  my  doct, 
would  be  as  much  more  than  120  feet  as  I  gave  you  just  now ;  it  would  be  170 
feet. 

3086.  So  that  the  line  of  the  front  of  Mr,  Walker's  would  be  170  feet  more 
to  the  southward  than  the  line  of  yours? — ^We  are  speaking  of  two  things. 

3087.  I  understood  Mr.  Walker's  south-eastern  angle  projected  50  feet  beyond 
the  south-eastern  pier  of  your  new  chamiel ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

3088.  And  I  understand  that  the  south-eastern  pier  of  your  new  channel 
nrojects  120  feet  beyond  the  &ce  of  yojir  southern  wall  of  your  new  dock  ?— 
Ves,  that  is  ri^t. 

3089.  Therefore  Mr.  Walker's  south-eastern  angle  projects  170  feet  more  to 
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J.  M.  Renddt  Esq.  the  south  than  the  straight  line  of  the  southern  part  of  your  new  dock  ? — ^Yes, 
•— — —       it  does. 

d3  June  1840.  3090.  Now,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  in  what  manner  you  propose  ta 
construe  that  construction  fix)m  the  angle  on  the  Southend  side,  round  to  the 
angle  of  the  citadel  ? — With  the  exception  of  the  return  walls  of  the  entrance 
lock,  which  would  be  done  with  brick  and  stone,  I  propose  what  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hull  is  called  wood-wharfing,  from  Southend  to  the  dotted  line 
upon  the  engraved  plan,  running  off  from  what  is  called  the  southern  block- 
house. 

'  3091.  The  southern  blockhouse  is  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  citadel,  is 
it  not  ? — ^The  whole  length  is  1,200  feet. 

3092.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Just  explain,  on  your  own  small  plan,  where  the  wood- 
wharfing  commences? — (The  Witness  marks  it  upon  the  plan.) 

3093.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether,']  That  is  to  be  wood-wharfing,  with  the 
exception  of  the  return  walls  of  the  lock  ? — Yes. 

3094.  This  would  be  stone  and  brick? — Yes;  I  should  explain  from  the 
eastern  termination  of  that  wood-wharfing  up  to  the  citadel  bank^  would  be 
formed  into  a  sloping  embankment  of  some  hard  materials,  which  will  be 
described  in  the  estimates. 

3095.  With  respect  to  that  wood-wharfing,  is  that  the  same  sort  of  construc- 
tion that  Mr.  Walker  spoke  of  for  his  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is  ;  it  is  the  kind  of 
wharfing  which  is  common  where  timber  is  cheaper  than  stone  and  brick. 

3096.  I  purposely  abstain  at  present  asking  you  anything  about  the  lock 
introduced  on  the  eastern  side  and  communicating  with  what  is  marked  on  your 
plan  as  **  Additional  Dock ;"  you  have  stated  that  that  work  will  go  round  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  basin  ? — ^Yes. 

3097.  Now  in  the  same  manner,  I  do  not  ask  you  at  present  anything  but  just 
whether  upon  your  plan  is  drawn  your  lock  to  the  north ;  I  see  that  a  little 
below  Thornton-street? — Yes,  but  you  had  better  describe  it  as  a  little  below 
Salthouse-lane,  which  is  in  the  town  of  Hull. 

3098.  Will  that  lock  be  formed  in  the  ordinary  manner  that  such  locks  are,  of 
brick  and  stone? — Yes. 

3099.  Have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Committee  what  you  intend  doing  on 
each  side  of  the  harbour  between  those  two  points  ;  your  lock  to  the  north  and 
your  basin  at  the  entrance  to  the  south  ? — I  propose  building  the  two  locks 
shown  on  the  plan,  one  communicating  with  the  Old  Harbour  as  it  is  termed,  or 
the  Hull,  and  the  other  with  the  Humber,  in  the  way  shown  upon  the  plan ;  the 
north  lock  being  of  the  same  size  as  the  present  lock  into  the  Old  Dock,  and  as 
I  believe  the  Junction  Dock  lock,  the  southern  lock,  the  same  size  as  the  exist- 
ing Humber  Dock  lock. 

3100.  It  is  suggested  that  a  larger  lock  might  be  made  to  enter  the  Humber 
Dock,  with  the  view  of  admitting  steamers ;  do  you  intend  that  steamers  shall 
go  into  your  dock  or  not  ? — No,  1  do  not. 

3101.  Therefore  you  have  not  made  your  entrance  lock  wider  than  the  entrance 
lock  into  the  Humber  Dock  ;  is  that  so  ?— Yes,  that  is  right. 

3102.  Now  have  the  goodness  to  proceed? — I  propose  dividing  the  dock, 
speaking  now  with  regard  to  the  depth  and  capacity ;  1  propose  that  the  upper 

J)art  of  this  dock,  I  mean  that  portion  which  would  be  cut  off  by  a  straight  line 
rom  Blackfriar's-gate  on  the  engraved  plan,  to  the  angle  of  the  intended  dock 
wall  on  the  opposite  side,  all  along  to  the  north  of  that  line  is  intended  to  be 
of  the  depth  of  20  feet  at  high  water  spring  tides,  and  that  which  is  below  not 
less  than  23 ;  but  according  to  circumstances,  there  is  the  common  allowance 
there  of  the  difference  of  six  feet;  that  would  give  us  10  acres  of  do<jk  of  the 
deeper  kind,  and  seven  acres  of  dock  of  the  shallower  kind. 

3103.  That  is  with  respect  to  the  depth  of  the  dock  r — Yes. 

3104.  Now  tell  me  how  you  propose  forming  the  sides  of  the  new  dock  you 
make  between  the  two  dock  gates  ? — All  that  part  which  I  have  described  as  the 
deep  part  of  the  dock  would  be  wharfed  with  walls  composed  of  brick  and  stone 
on  a  piled  foimdation. 

3105.  In  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Walker  has  adopted  ?— Yes,  and  as  the 
other  constructors  in  the  port  have  adopted  in  the  Hull.  The  upper  pwt  of 
seven  acres  would  be  wharfed  so  as  not  to  run  any  risk  with  the  warehouses,  but 
timber  and  iron,  what  is  commonly  called  iron-wharfing,  only ;  instead  of  using 
it  entirely  of  iron,  I  propose  the  lower  part  of  the  wharfing  to  be  of  wood. 

3106.  Which 
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3106.  Which  side  are  you  speaking  of  now  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  of  J^M.  Rendd^Euj. 
that  portion  which  is  above  Blackfriar's-gate  and  the  opposite  angle,  the  whole  g 

of  the  shallow  part  of  the  dock.  *^  "°^  ^  ^^' 

3107.  I  observe  at  the  bottom  of  your  plan,  where  the  piers  are  to  be  made 
to  enclose  the  dock,  there  is  a  large  wide  space  coloured  red,  what  is  that  to  be 
used  for ;  I  presume  they  are  whsufs  ? — Yes,  they  are  wharfs. 

3108.  Open  wharfs?— Yes. 

3100.  Just  tell  me,  going  upwards  from  the  north,  what  will  be  done  from 
Blackmar's-gate  up  to  the  north  lock  ;  what  do  you  do  with  the  warehouses  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river  ? — It  is  proposed  to  run  a  wharfing  in  straight 
lines,  as  laid  down  on  the  plan,  which  will  give  generally  as  a  medium  width 
on  the  line  of  the  existing  warehouses,  about  25  feet ;  nowhere  less  than  20  feet, 
and  nowhere  exceeding  30. 

3110.  The  mean  win  be  25  ? — Yes,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

3111.  Along  the  whole  of  that  line  ? — Yes. 

3112.  Answer  me  the  same  question  as  to  the  other  side]? — After  taking  off 
that  portion  which  we  substract  for  widening  the  dock,  the  width  would  vary 
from  75  to  90  feet. 

31 13.  Now  you  have  said  that  on  the  town  side  the  wharfing  was  to  be  made 
in  a  straight  line,  will  that  improve  that  side  of  the  harbour  ? — Do  you  mean 
with  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  shipping,  or  the  convenience  of  the  ware- 
houses. 

3114.  The  convenience  of  both  ? — With  reference  to  the  shipping,  their  con- 
venience would  be  greatly  increased  by  this  being  a  floating  dock ;  instead  of 
taking  the  ground  they  will  always  be  afloat ;  and  with  reference  to  the  commu- 
nication from  the  streets,  the  proposed  wharfing  will  be  a  very  great  convenience, 
because^  instead  of  being  stopped  by  the  limit  of  the  staiths,  as  they  term  them, 
there  will  be  a  road  all  the  way  from  Blackfrlar's-gate  on  the  south  toSalthouse- 
lane  on  the  north. 

3115.  And  25  feet  wide  the  average  width  ? — That  would  be  the  average  upon 
the  mean,  between  20  and  30  feet. 

31 16.  Would  that  be  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  warehouses  and  merchandise 
generally  ? — Having  regard  to  the  description  of  traffic  that  will  be  carried  on 
by  the  side  of  such  quay,  which  would  be  governed  by  the  warehouses  in  exist- 
ence, I  should  say  it  would  be. 

3117.  As  there  are  warehouses  close  by,  the  things  would  be  removed  from 
the  quay  and  put  into  the  warehouses? — A  very  lai^e  proportion  of  the  vessels 
that  would  be  discharged  there,  would  be  discharged  in  the  usual  way  into  the 
warehouses  by  projecting  cranes. 

3118.  With  respect  to  perishable  goods,  that  must  be  a  great  advantage? — It 
is  always  considered  so, 

3 11 9.  You  have  stated  you  take  off*  on  the  eastern  side  nearest  the  citadel  a 
part  to  widen  the  dock  ? — ^Yes,  we  do. 

3120.  Is  that  desirable  under  the  circumstances? — Yes,  it  is  because  it  in- 
creases the  width  of  what  is  already  very  narrow. 

3121.  The  conflict  would  be  between  reducing  the  wharfage  on  the  one  side^ 
and  the  expediency  of  widening  that  dock  on  the  other  ? — Yes. 

31 22.  Have  you  adopted  the  line  which  you  think  would  be  the  proper  one  r — 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  t^e  dock  as  wide  as  would  be  consistent  with  the 
convenience  of  the  shipping,  leaving  as  much  as  possible  for  the  convenience  of 
the  wharf. 

3123.  Will  the  width  of  the  wharf  be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  probable  to  be  required  to  be  used  ? — It  is  as  wide  as  almost  any  of  the 
wharfs  alongside  the  existing  docks. 

3124.  Just  look  at  the  Old  Dock  and  see  whether  the  new  dock  by  the  side  of 
the  warehouses  will  be  about  the  same  width  as  the  Old  Dock. — I  suppose,  taking 
the  average,  it  will  be  just  the  same  width ;  it  is  a  little  narrower  at  the  upper 
end,  but  generally,  except  at  the  upper  end,  it  is  wider.  That  which  you  call 
the  new  part  of  the  dock  is  the  short  width ;  it  is  525  feet. 

31 25.  Now  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  with  respect  to  your  lock  at  the  north ; 
.  it  does  not  at  present  communicate  with  the  Old  Dock  ? — ^No,  it  does  not. 

3126.  There  will  still  be  the  interposition  of  the  tidal  harbour  between  the 
Old  Dock  and  your  lock  ? — Yes. 

3127.  You  consider  it  would  not  be  so  desirable  as  if  you  bad  a  cummunica- 
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J.  M.  Rendel^  Esq.  tion  with  the  Old  Dock  ? — I  should  saycertainly  it  would  be  more  convenient  if 

■  we  had  a  communication  with  the  Old  Dock. 

23  June  1846.  3128.  If  all  these  docks  were  united  together,  could  there  possibly  be  a  better 

combination  of  dockage  for  the  town  of  Hull  ? — No,  I  should  say  that  if  all 

these  docks  could  be  connected,  Hull  would  have  an  advantage  over  almost  any 

other  port  I  know  of  as  to  dockage. 

3129.  That  being  the  case,  you,  thinking  it  beneficial  to  the  port,  a  tidal  har- 
bour objectionable,  and  the  union  most  desirable,  state  to  the  Committee  your 
reason  for  not  adopting  it? — I  was  deterred  on  the  score  of  expense  ;  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  amount  of  convenience  that  such  a  communication  would  give  to 
the  town  would  justify  the  expense. 

3130.  W^iat  is  the  particular  ground  of  the  expense  ?-^The  purchase  of  so 
much  more  valuable  property  for  the  new  channel  of  the  River  Hull.  If  the  lock 
is  placed  further  up,  we  not  only  lengthen  the  new  channel,  but  throw  the  line  of 
it  into  a  description  of  property  very  expensive  to  purchase. 

3131.  The  only  objection,  as  I  understand  you,  is  the  expense  of  it? — Yes;  as 
far  as  the  trade  of  Hull  is  concerned,  it  would  be  much  facilitated  by  such  a 
communication. 

3132.  It  is  a  mere  question  whether  the  advantage  given  to  the  trade  by  it 
would  be  equal  to  the  expense  occasioned? — It  is  a  matter  of  comparison 
between  the  cost  and  the  advantage. 

3133.  Irrespective  of  expense,  the  higher  you  carry  the  wet  dock,  would  it 
not  be  better  for  the  town  of  Hull  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  and  if  I  was  a  proprietor 
of  property  on  the  shores  of  the  harbour,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  extended  as  feir 
as  possible. 

3134.  When  you  say  you  think  so,  do  you  express  that  doubtingly  ? — No, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  whole  of  the  docks  could  be  connected  so  that  vessels 
could  pass  from  one  to  the  other  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  the  better  it  would  be 
for  the  town. 

3135.  The  further  your  penned-up  dock  went  up  the  river  the  better  it  would 
be  for  Sculcoats  and  the  neighbourhood  ? — Having  reference  to  the  trade  of  the 
port,  it  would  be  better ;  having  reference  to  the  drainage,  it  would  be  worse. 

3136.  With  respect  to  the  drainage,  if  you  went  up  higher  and  made  a  new 
cut,  and  carried  off  the  water  in  a  new  direction  lower  down  the  river,  would  not 
that  also  improve  the  drainage  ? — Yes,  if  you  were  to  make  a  new  channel  for 
all  that  falls  into  the  River  Hull,  which  is  very  zigzag  and  circuitous  and 
obstructed,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  drainage,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

3137.  The  further  you  go  to  the  eastward  the  better  will  be  the  outfall  and 
the  outflow  ? — Yes,  taking  that  as  a  principle  it  would  be  so ;  but  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  Humber  at  this  point  and  a  mile  or  two  lower  is  very 
trifling. 

3138.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  go  to  aggravate  but  diminish  it? — Yes, 
certainly. 

3139.  Is  there  much  trade  carried  on  to  the  north  of  the  North  Bridge?— I 
should  say  a  great  deal,  because  I  observed,  for  a  very  considerable  distance 
above  North  Bridge,  large  wharfs  and  large  stacks  of  timber,  and  a  very  consi- 
derable amount  of  water-side  accommodation. 

3140.  Are  there  not  a  great  number  of  timber-yards  there,  and  is  there  not 
a  considerable  portion  of  timber  that  goes  to  that  part  of  the  river  above  North 
Bridge  ? — ^There  seemed  to  me  a  vast  quantity  of  timber  in  store  along  the 
river. 

3141.  Committee.]  Is  the  North  Bridge  a  stone  bridge? — It  is  a  bridge  with 
stone  piers  and  iron  arches ;  and  the  centre  arch  made  to  open  to  let  vessels 
through. 

3142.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.]  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  there  are 
considerable  places  for  deals  on  the  north  side  of  the  Old  Dock  ? — ^Yes,  I  observe 
some  bonding-yards  there. 

3143.  I  see  raft-yards  put  down  on  the  public  map? — There  is  a  considerable 
extent  of  bonding-yards. 

3144.  Do  you  know  if  there  was  any  bonding-yard  destroyed  by  the  railroad  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  that, 

3145.  Now,  then,  I  would  ask  you,  with  respect  to  the  new  channel,  the  line 
you  have  taken  for  the  new  channel ;  I  believe  you  have  given  in  to-day  a  plan 
in  which  Mr. Walker's  line  is  laid  down  in  red  mk,onthe  same  plan  that  yours  is 
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laid  down  ? — Yes,  I  have  laid  down  the  plan  of  the  docks  as  laid  out  by  Mr.  /.  M.  Rendei,  Biq. 
Walker,  upon  the  engraved  plan  showing  my  design.  __-_^ 

3146.  I  believe  that  both  of  you  go  through  the  timber- pond,  at  present,  of     «3  Jane  1840. 
Mr.  Harrison  ? — Yes,  both  plans.    Mr.  Walker's  intended  cand  of  communica- 
tion passes  through  it ;  and  the  new  channel  for  the  river,  as  laid  down  by  me, 

passes  through  it. 

3147.  Your  channel  is  wider  than  Mr.  Walker's? — Yes  it  is. 

3148.  And  of  course  takes  more  of  the  timber-pond  than  his  ? — Yes. 

8149.  According  to  your  judgment  is  the  line  3rou  have  laid  down  for  that 
new  channel  convenient  so  as  to  carry  off  the  water  of  the  Hull,  directly  and 
perfectly  into  the  Humber? — I  think  it  is. 

3150.  Is  there  an3rthing  objectionable  in  the  curve  or  line  of  your  channel  ? 
— I  think  not,  nothing  of  the  kind ;  whatever  form  we  were  to  make  the  outfall  ol 
our  new  channel,  it  would  always  take  the  form  of  that  circular  wall  I  have 
laid  down,  and  which  I  see  Mr.  Walker  takes  for  the  entrance  to  his  basin, 
from  the  tide  in  the  Humber  being  so  much  stronger  than  the  ebb  from  the 
Hull 

3151.  So  that  you  have  given  the  curve  you  have  got  to  that  line  in  order 
to  meet  what  you  conceive  will  be  the  natural  flow  of  the  water? — I  presume  the 
Humber  tide  being  the  master  tide,  it  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  turn  the 
mouth  of  the  Hull  river  to  the  westward. 

3152.  Now  proposing  to  make  that  cut,  in  your  judgment,  will  it  at  all 
injure,  or  if  anything,  have  a  tendency  rather  to  benefit  the  drainage  of  the 
country  above  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  will ;  and  I  should  say  why — the  Old  Harbour 
below  the  North  Bridge,  down  to  what  is  called  the  Craunch,  is  very  much 
obstructed. 

3153.  Will  you  mention  how  it  is  obstructed? — By  the  large  quantity  of 
chalk,  and  matters  that  are  thrown  out  to  make  a  flat  bottom  for  the  river  so 
as  to  resist  the  stream,  that  the  vessels  may  berth  upon  it  more  conveniently 
than  they  could  upon  the  circular  bed  that  the  stream  would  give  and  the  natural 
materials. 

3154.  That  has  been  done  to  a  considerable  extent  ? — Yes. 

3155.  To  an  injurious  extent  has  it? — It  has  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
drainage  unquestionably. 

3156.  And  probably  has  had  some  tendency  to  increase  the  Craunch  ? — No 
doubt  about  it. 

3157.  This  is  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent  at  Hull? — ^There  is  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  obstruction  of  that  kind. 

3158.  Will  that  form  any  considerable  impediment  in  forming  your  dock?— ^ 
No,  I  think  not. 

3159.  Do  you  propose  to  remove  some  of  those  obstructions  ? — ^Yes. 

3160.  Will  the  substitute  of  your  straight  wharfing  be  an  excellent  substitute 
for  what  is  diere  at  present  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly  it  will ;  but  the  advantage  we 
get  is,  that  the  vessels,  instead  of  grounding,  will  be  afloat. 

3161.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  anything  of  this  kind  has  been  put 
into  the  river  to  secure  die  North  Bridge  ? — Yes,  I  should  say ;  I  was  there  at 
low  water,  and  I  observed  that  the  water  was  ponded  above  the  North  Bridge, 
by  some  obstruction  of  that  kind  thrown  in  the  river. 

3162.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  anything  of  that  kind  put  in  to 
protect  the  entrances  to  the  Old  Dock  ? — I  did  not  observe  that. 

3163.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  are  shipways  on  each  side 
communicating  with  the  Old  Harbour,  and  whether  there  has  been  rubble 
thrown  in  to  complete  those  ways  ? — No,  something  of  the  kind  was  pointed  out 
to  me  at  one  of  the  docks,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  common  practice 
to  throw  quantities  of  this  stuff  in. 

3164.  Considering  the  course  and  flow  of  the  river  there,  do  you  think  there 
is  any  probability  of  those  present  practices  not  continuing  if  the  river  is  left  in 
its  present  state  f — It  seems  almost  necessary,  for  the  vessels  to  have  a  place  to 
berth  in,  that  it  should  be  done,  because  the  bottom  of  the  river  in  its  natural 
state  would  be  inconvenient  for  that  purpose. 

3165.  If  that  practice  is  continued,  will  it  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
deposit  upon  the  Craunch  ? — No  doubt  of  it ;  the  materials  thrown  on  there 
from  time  to  time  give  the  best  measure  of  the  quantity  washed  away  of  the 
materials  thrown  in  to  form  beds  for  the  vessels  to  lie  upon. 

83.  s  2  3166.  Will 
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J.M.Rendel,!^.      3i66^  Will  it  have  a  tendency  to  affect  and  injure  the  dramage  up  the 
,  country? — No  doubt  about  it. 

83  June  1840  3167.  Have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  whether  you  have  had  an  opportunity 

of  observing  whether  there  is  a  bed  or  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river? — That 
craunch  forms  a  bar ;  I  should  say  it  is  a  series  of  bars  from  the  North  Bridge 
to  the  Humber. 

3168.  Have  you  observed  any  facts  with  reference  to  the  outfall  of  the  river, 
which  satisfies  you  there  is  any  bar  formed  there  ?-^Yes,  the  water  continues  to 
ebb  out  of  the  Hull  river  considerably  after  it  is  flood  tide  in  the  Humber, 

3169.  Are  you  satisfied  from  that  there  is  a  pen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hull? — 
It  shows  there  is  a  great  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hull. 

3170.  From  what  y(»u  have  observed,  will  that  pen  be  likely  to  increase  or 
not  ? — The  current  of  the  ebb  tide  arising  from  those  obstructions  below  the 
North  Bridge,  is  very  much  quickened ;  that  is,  there  is  a  greater  fall  between 
the  North  Bridge  and  the  Humber  than  there  is  in  any  similar  distance  higher 
up  the  Hull ;  so  the  water  has  a  greater  velocity  below  the  North  Bridge  than 
above,  and  of  course  its  capability  of  removing  any  soil  or  ground  is  increased 
in  proportion  as  its  velocity  is  increased ;  and  therefore,  it  operates  upon  this 
hard  material  thrown  out  in  the  way  I  have  described,  and  some  portion  of  it  is 
carried  away* 

3171.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  whether  three  hours  before  and  after  high 
water,  there  is  16  feet  water  over  the  Humber,  and  10  feet  over  Old  Dock  sill? — 
I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

3172.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  obstructions  in  the  harbour  would  prevent  the 
water  finding  its  level  by  six  feet  in  that  distance  ? — I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  question  refers  to  the  relative  levels  of  the  sills;  the  sill  of  the  Humber 
lock,  is  six  feet  lower  than  the  sill  of  the  old  lock. 

3173.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Just  look  at  the  book,  and  see  whether  that  is  the  in- 
ier&OLce  to  be  drawn  from  what  is  stated  in  that  book  r 

(A  hooTc  was  handed  to  the  Witness.) 

3174*  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.']  Just  give  the  short  title  of  the  paper  at  the 
beginning? — "-Ajx  Account  of  the  Harbour  and  Docks  of  Kingston-upon-HulI, 
by  Mr.  Timperley,  the  resident  Engineer  to  the  Hull  Dock  Company,  and  com- 
municated by  the  President,  James  Walker,  Esq.  F,R.S."  and  so  on.    , 

3175.  Just  read  the  words? — "  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  tides,  I  may 
notice  a  curious  fact,  founded  upon  repeated  observation,  namely,  that  about 
three  hours  before  and  after  high  water,  there  is  16  feet  water  on  the  Humber, 
and  only  10  feet  on  the  Old  Dock  sill ;"  now  that  is  very  capable  of  explana* 
tion,  it  is  this,  that  the  Humber  Dock  sill  is  six  feet  lower  than  the  sill  of  the 
Old  Dock. 

3176.  Mr.  Hildyard,]  It  has  reference  to  the  locks,  what  is  there  curious  in 
that  fact? — Nothing  at  all ;  I  cannot  see  anything  curious  in  it;  one  sill  is  laid 
down  six  feet  lower  than  the  other. 

3177.  Mr.  Ser^esjit  Merewether.l  From  what  you  have  seen  generally^  with 
respect  to  the  Humber  and  other  rivers,  is  the  deposit  more  on  the  ebb  than  the 
flood  ? — ^The  tides  in  the  Humber  have  only  five  hours  flow  and  seven  hours 
ebb,  and  as  the  strength  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  time,  there  will  be  more 
deposit  upon  the  ebb  tide  than  the  flood,  but  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  part  of  the  harbour  to  which  you  refer ;  as  a  general  position  it  is  so. 

3178.  Having  described  this  pen  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  allow  me  to  ask 
you  whether  it  is  not  simply  by  itself  an  advantage  with  respect  to  the  drainage 
and  the  general  outflow  of  the  old  River  Hull,  as  well  as  its  acoessibiHty  to  have 
a  new  channel  instead  of  this  one  in  which  there  is  a  pen,  which  you  think  is 
increasing? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be,  and  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  same 
evils  in  the  new  channel  that  have  been  experienced  in  the  old  one. 

3179.  Independently,  as  I  understand  you,  of  the  consideration  of  making 
docks,  that  new  channel  of  itself  would  be  an  advantage  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  an 
advantage. 

3180.  If  it  give  you  an  opportunity  also  of  making  a  dock,  I  presume  that 
combination  recommends  it  still  more?— I  think  so. 

3181.  Do  you  anticipate  any  engineering  difficulty  in  making  that  new  chan* 
nel?— None. 

3182.  I  perceive 
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31 82.  I  perceive  that  you  have  got  a  basia  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  channel?  /.  Jtf,  Rendel,  Esq* 
— Yes.  

31 83.  And  that  basin  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  receding  part  ? — Yes.  ^3  J«n«  ^H^ 

3184.  Do  you  imagine  the  flow  of  the  stream  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  eastern  side  clear  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it* 

3185.  There  is  no  projecting  angle? — No,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  accu- 
mulate on  the  western  side  between  those  projecting  points,  but  tlie  set  of  the 
tide,  to  and  fro,  in  the  Hull,  will  keep  open  all  uiat  part  which  may  be  measured 
by  ^e  average  width  of  the  channel ;  and  of  course  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter  to  rake  out  any  mud  that  might  accumulate  between  the  piers  into  the 
current  of  the  tide :  a  basin  of  that  kind,  having  a  river  passing  through  it, 
would  be  much  more  easily  cleared  than  a  basin  without  a  river  passing 
through  it. 

31 86.  The  receding  part  will  have  a  tendency  to  silt  up  ? — Yes,  it  will. 

3187.  Without  going  through  the  mode  in  which  you  think  that  basin  would 
be  sluiced,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  doing  it  to  a  greater  degree  upon 
your  plan  ? — I  did  not  quite  catch  the  question. 

3188.  Will  not  the  consequence  of  this  being  a  running  stream  afford  you 
fticilities  for  sluicing  this  retiring  part  of  the  basin  which  Mr.  Walker  would  not 
have  ? — ^You  would  not  sluice  it,  you  would  employ  men  to  rake  it  out  upon  the 
ebbing  tide  into  the  channel,  and  as  there  would  be  a  very  large  quantity  of 
eUbing  water,  the  process  of  clearing  that  basin  would  be  much  more  easy  than 
clearing  a  basin  where  there  was  no  river. 

3189.  You  would  use  the  natural  course  of  the  stream,  which  would  be  much 
better  and  more  effectual  than  any  artificial  means  ? — Yes. 

3190.  Do  you  apprehend  any  silting  up  in  that  basin  ? — Not  the  least. 

3191.  I  am  supposing  this  would  be  better  for  the  drainage  and  the  outflow 
of  the  stream ;  if  your  new  cut  was  placfed  there,  do  you  thitik  there,  would  be 
any  tendency  to  make  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  that  channel? — Not  unless  mate- 
rials were  thrown  out  into  the  channel  which  have  formed  the  Craunch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Old  Harbour. 

fi92.  Would  there  be  as  great  a  temptation  to  throw  out  into  the  new  chan- 
as  there  is  into  the  old  one  ? — Not  until  the  shores  of  the  new  channel 
became  as  valuable  as  the  old  channel,  then  the  temptation  might  be  as  great 
unless  it  was  wharfed ;  but  I  should  hope  that  would  not  be  permitted  to  operate, 
by  the  conservator  of  the  harbour  taking  care  it  was  not  done. 

3193.  You  perhaps  think  that  provision  would  be  made  to  carty  into  effect  a 
?)etter  system  of  wharfage  than  in  the  Old  Harbour  ? — It  ought  to  be,  for  it  can- 
not be  worse. 

3194.  Supposing  that  a  wall  was  made  south  of  the  citadel,  in  a  straight  line ; 
supposing  anything  in  the  new  cut  that  should  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  at 
the  mouth  of  it,  would  not  that  straight  wall,  and  the  ebb  of  the  river,  have  a 
tendency  to  wash  it  and  keep  it  open  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would.  • 

3195.  Have  you  anv  apprehension  of  any  deposit  there  to  create  ^ny  impedi- 
ment in  the  front  of  tne  new  cut  ? — ^No,  certainty  not ;  because  the  ebb  water 
from  the  Hull  is  brought  out  below  low  water  in  the  Humber;  the  width  between 
the  east  and  west  piers,  forming  the  entrance  to  my  plan,  is  just  that  which  I 
think  the  stream  or  the  flood  and  ebb  tide  in  the  Hull  would  be  sufficient  to  keep 
open. 

3196.  You  have  no  apprehension  of  that  kind  ? — :No. 

3197.  Your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it? — I  have  no  doubt,  whatever,  that 
the  quantity  of  back-water  the  River  Hull  brings  down  would  maintain  the 
channel  from  the  basin  into  the  Humber. 

3198.  Now,  I  will  take  you  to  other  parts  of  your  plan ;  the  basin  that  is  28 
acres,  I  believe  ? — Within  the  line  of  the  wharfipg,  that  is,  within  the  line  drawn 
from  the  southern  or  south-western  point  of  the  proposed  dock  to  the  south*  eastern 
point  of  what  is  marked  on  the  engraved  plan  as  "  MTiarfs,"  that  portion  of  the 
basin  is  12  acres  and  a  half;  between  the  line  of  the  steam -boat  pier  and  the 
breakwater,  we  have  eight  acres  and  a  half,  making  the  whole  area  of  that  basin 
that  will  be  sheltered  21  acres. 

3199.  Now  let  me  ask  you  as  to  the  breakwater ;  that  is  simply  built  for  the 
protection  of  the  basin  ? — Simply*  •       . 

3200.  To  break  off  the  effect  of  any  rough  weather  ? — ^Yes.        ^ 

s  3  3201.  The 
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J.M.Rendel^Jiaq.      3201.  The  steam-boat  pier  is  the  place  where  the  passengers  are  to  land? 

—Yes. 

«3  June  i84(x         3202.  And  a  bridge  communicating  with  the  pier  ? — Yes. 

3203.  Will  not  that  bring  the  passengers  by  the  steamers  as  close  and  conti- 
guous to  the  railway  as  they  can  be  ? — I  think  it  by  far  the  best  portion  of  any  of 
the  plans. 

3204.  Ab  affording  fccility  for  communication  to  the  railway  from  the  river^ 
and  vice  versal — Yes ;  and  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  accommodation  for  the 
steam-boats  now  in  the  port  of  Hull ;  it  is  abominable. 

3205.  Would  it  be  much  improved  if  the  steamers  are  nut  down  in  Mr. 
Walker's  basin  ? — ^As  far  as  the  steamers  are  concerned,  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, but  as  far  as  the  passengers  are  concerned  it  would  be  very  inconvenient. 

3206.  With  respect  to  that  bridge  it  is  to  be  upon  piles? — Yes;  some  plan 
must  be  adopted  in  making  an  opening  that  will  leave  the  current  as  much  as 
possible  unobstructed. 

3207.  There  will  be  a  portion  of  your  line  within  the  line  you  have  drawn 
between  the  projecting  points,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  silt  up  ?— Yes. 

3208.  Is  there  any  artificial  provision  that  can  be  made  for  sluicing  that  out)? — 
The  proposed  dock,  formed  on  what  is  called  the  Old  Harbour,  will  be  observed  to 
project  considerably  beyond  the  present  line,  and  will  form  by  that  means  the 
eastern  side  of  this  large  basin;  supposing  the  system  of  sluicing  to  be  adopted  to 
clear  away  the  mud,  it  gives  great  facility  for  the  operation,  by  making  sluices 
through  the  wall ;  but  as  I  before  said,  I  believe  sluicing  to  be  the  most  ineffec- 
tual plan  to  cleanse  this  or  any  other  basin. 

3209.  Is  it  not  found,  practically  speaking,  that  where  steamers  frequent,  that 
there  the  mud  is  prevented  depositing,  and  kept  floating,  and  suspended  by  the 
action  of  the  paddles,  and  the  passing  of  the  steamers  ? — Yes ;  and  I  might  say 
further,  that  one  object  I  had  in  view  in  making  this  basin  so  large,  and  in 
leaving  it  so  open  was,  that  there  should  be  the  least  possible  amount  of  tendency 
to  silt  up;  and  the  greatest  check  to  the  operation  of  silting  up  is  by  vessels 
moving  freely  in  so  large  a  space. 

3210.  You  mean  steam  vessels? — Yes;  and  inasmuch  as  the  mouth  of  the 
basin,  by  which  I  mean  the  point  which  is  included  between  what  is  marked 
on  the  engraved  plan  as  "  Piers,''  and  the  point  where  the  entrance  of  the  new 
dock  to  be  made,  is  entirely  open ;  the  object  of  sheltering  it  by  the  breakwater 
and  pier  was,  that  if  a  vessel  entering  the  basin  stirred  up  the  mud,  it  should 
have  a  tendency  to  be  carried  out  by  the  ebb  tide ;  but  if  I  had  enclosed  the 
basin,  though  the  stirring  might  take  place,  it  would  not  be  carried  out,  but 
subside  again. 

3211.  Just  tell  me  the  opening  between  the  steam-boat  pier  and  the  break- 
water?— It  is  260  feet. 

3212.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  to  keep  the  effect  of  the  silting  here  as 
low  as  possible,  you  rely  upon  the  straight  line  of  the  current  under  your  bridge 
and  through  the  basin,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  mud,  when  moved  by  the 
steam  vessels,  down  the  stream  ? — Yes,  I  would  again  refer  to  that.  This  basin 
is  so  large  that  the  steamers  would  enter  freely ;  and  whenever  a  large  steamer 
or  small  one  comes  into  shallow  water,  the  bed  of  the  river  being  muddy  i  it 
has  the  effect  of  stirring  up  the  mud ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  running  tide  within 
the  basin,  the  mud,  when  so  stirred  up,  would  be  carried  out  instead  of  sub- 
siding again* 

3213.  Will  the  drift  through  this  basin  be  in  the  line  of  the  current  of  the 
river  ? — ^Yes,  it  will. 

3214.  Is  not  that  a  matter  of  material  consideration? — I  think  so. 

3215.  Do  you  think  the  effect  will  be  of  such  use  as  to  keep  it  washed  out, 
so  that  the  steamers  could  lie  afloat  ? — In  a  river,  with  a  bed  such  as  the  Humber, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  depth  around  this  steam-boat  pier  would  be  increased, 

•  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  pier  being  used ;  a  vessel  being  berthed 
against  the  pier  in  the  direction  of  the  stream  would  produce  such  a  current 
under  the  vessel  as  would  scour  away  the  bed  ;  and  it  is  known  to  everybody 
who  has  had  any  knowledge  of  rivers  of  this  sort,  that  the  mere  mooring  a  vessel 
in  the  bed  of  a  stream  will  deepen  the  water. 

3216.  What  depth  of  water  do  you  calculate  upon  there  for  the  steam- vessels 
floating? — ^We  have  made  the  depth  over  the  whole  area  of  the  basin  five  feet;. 
but  where  the  steam-boat  pier  is  built  there  are  from  six  to  seven  feet. 

3217.  And 
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3217.  And  you  think  it  will  increase  instead  of  lessening,  by  the  process  of  j.  M.  Rendel,  Esq. 

mooring  the  vessels  there  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  from  my  experience       

in  other  places.  «3  Jwne  1840. 

3218.  What  state  of  the  tide  do  you  suppose  when  you  give  me  five  feet  ? — 
Low  water  spring  tides. 

3219.  Committee.']  What  is  the  draft  of  a  large  steam-boat  ? — ^The  draft  of  the 
largest  frequenting  the  port  of  Hull  will  be  13  or  14  feet;  but  the  largest  class 
built,  the  British  Queen,  is  16  or  17;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  have 
14  feet  of  water  alongside  that  pier,  if  the  pier  is  used  by  vessels. 

3220.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether^  You  have  stated  distinctly  the  effect  of 
vessels  using  the  harbour ;  supposing  the  trade  should  be  drawn  out  of  the  Old 
Harbour  of  Hull  and  transferred  to  these  new  docks  to  the  east,  in  your  judg* 
ment,  will  that  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  silting  up  of  the  Hull  at  its 
mouth  ? — Wherever  a  harbour  of  this  kind  is  much  frequented,  of  course  the 
mere  fact  of  its  being  frequented  is  a  circumstance  in  flavour  of  its  being  cleared ; 
whatever  stirs  the  mud,  whilst  the  tide  is  running  over  it,  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  carry  some  portion  away. 

3221.  And  when  a  vessel  is  lying  at  her  berth  the  tide  has  a  tendency  to 
pass  more  quickly  under  her  bottom  and  wash  out  than  if  she  was  not  there  ?— 
Ves,  and  I  have  known  a  case  where  vessels  were  moored  across  a  stream,  with 
a  bed  similar  to  the  Humber,  and  with  10  to  12  feet  of  water,  all  of  which 
would  be  lost  upon  the  removal  of  the  vessels.  ^ 

3222.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  the  length  of  the  bridge  ? — The  pier  and 
breakwater  as  drawn  upon  the  plan  •— — 

3223.  They  neither  of  them  exhibit  any  angular  point  that  would  impede  the 
flow  of  the  stream  ? — They  are  built  like  the  piers  of  a  bridge  would  be,  without 
any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  stream ;  the  distance  between  the  dock  wall 
and  the  east  of  the  basin^  and  the  wharf  on  the  west  of  the  basin  to  the  steam- 
boat pier  and  the  breakwater,  is  300  feet. 

3224.  I  wished  to  have  asked  you  some  questions  with  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  warehouses  on  the  side  of  the  harbour  are  used ;  are  you  aware  of 
that? — No,  I  am  not ;  you  will  get  better  evidence  of  that. 

3225.  With  respect  to  the  trows  and  river  craft,  have  you  taken  them  into 
consideration  in  forming  the  new  cut? — Yes,  I  have. 

3226.  Will  your  new  cut  afford  the  conveniences  for  them  ? — I  conceive  that 
it  will  afford  great  accommodation  to  all  the  small  craft  that  frequent  the  river. 

3227.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  they  at  present  suffer  inconvenience  from 
being  mixed  with  the  large  vessels  in  the  Old  Harbour  ? — ^Whilst  I  was  in  Hull, 
I  saw  two  that  had  been  sunk  by  coming  in  contact  with  larger  vessels. 

3228.  With  reference  to  Hull  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  do  you  know  that  there 
is  an  exemption  for  all  vessels  going  into  the  harbour,  and  seeking  refuge  there 
as  a  port  of  refuge  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it,  but  they  must  be  destitute  indeed 
that  would  go  there  for  refuge. 

3229.  Have  you  taken  that  circumstance  into  consideration,  the  new  channel 
being  used  for  refuge  ? — Yes,  I  have ;  it  would  be  a  very  important  addition  to 
the  general  design. 

3230.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  fit  for  vessels  to  resort  to  in  rough  weather 
in  the  Humber  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3231.  In  a  strong  south-west  wind  will  the  new  cut  be  accessible  ?— Yes,  it  is 
a  leading  wind  for  the  new  cut. 

3232.  They  could  run  for  it  with  ease? — Yes,  the  mouth  of  it  has  a  south- 
eastern aspect. 

3233.  In  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Old  Harbour,  with  reference  to  the 
warehouses  and  the  use  of  them  by  the  trows  and  small  craft,  is  it  not  a  great 
difficulty  that  they  cannot  move  from  warehouse  to  warehouse  to  load  but  just  at 
high  water  ? — Yes,  and  you  see  great  confusion ;  from  10  to  20  vessels  wanting  to 
move  at  the  same  time. 

3234.  The  rest  of  the  time  being  are  stationary,  and  cannot  go  from  place  to 
place  ?— Without  there  is  water  to  float  them  they  cannot. 

3235.  Would  the  turning  of  the  harbour  into  a  dock,  so  as  to  afford  facilities 
for  vessels  to  move  at  all  times  of  the  tide  to  complete  their  cargoes,  be  a  great 
convenience  ? — It  would  be. 

3236.  Is  the  loss  of  it  a  great  inconvenience  ? — A  great  detriment  to  the  value 
•f  property  at  Hull. 

83.  8  4  3237.  That 
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J.  M.  Rendd,  Esq.      3237.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  turning  the  Old  Harbour  into  a  dock  ? 
'      — Yes,  it  is  making  the  side  of  the  warehouses  of  Hull  approachable  at  all  times^ 
33  June  1840.    ijy  keeping  vessels  afloat  in  connexion  with  them. 

3238.  Tiiere  was  a  part  of  the  basin  I  omitted  to  draw  your  attention  to;  the 
present  basin  of  the  number  Dock  has  two  projecting  jpiers  to  the  southward,  is 
it  a  part  of  your  plan  to  remove  them  ? — Yes. 

3239.  And  there  is  a  breakwater  for  the  ferry-boats  ? — Yes. 

3240.  That  is  put  there  for  the  security  of  the  boats  that  come  over  from  the 
ferry? — Yes. 

3241*  Will  that  become  unnecessary  when  yours  is  adopted  ? — Yes,  quite. 

3242.  Is  it  a  part  of  your  plan  to  remove  that? — I  have  not  estimated  for  the 
removal  of  that ;  I  have  for  the  other,  but  it  is  a  very  small  affair. 

3243.  It  might  be  removed  if  yours  is  constructed  ? — ^There  is  not  the  slightest 
occasion  for  it. 

3244.  So,  as  to  the  other  two  piers,  have  you  estimated  for  the  removal  of 
them  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

3245.  The  easternmost  was  the  one  they  spoke  of  as  being  altered,  and  occa* 
sioned  an  additional  deposit  there  ?— It  was  in  the  course  of  alteration  when  I 
was  there. 

3246.  Did  you  notice  any  increased  deposit? — No,  it  was  only  just  beginning] 

3247.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  its  having  a  tendency  to  produce  an  increas^ 
deposit  ? — No  doubt,  every  projection  has. 

3248.  Your  plan  is  to  take  them  both  away  ? — The  steam-boat  pier  is  placed 
immediately  south  of  the  HumberDock ;  those  piers  were  placed  wnere  they  are 
for  the  shdter  of  that  dock ;  it  forms  the  external  basin  for  ships  going  in  and 
■out,  and  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  after  the  erection  of  the  steam-boat  pier. 

3249.  The  removal  of  them  will  facilitate  the  keeping  the  mud  in  suspense 
in  the  way  you  mentioned  before  ? — ^Yes,  the  more  simple  the  form  that  any 
basin  is,  in  a  stream  like  the  Humber,  and  the  more  accessible  to  the  current  of 
the  tide,  the  more  easily  it  will  be  kept  clear. 

3250.  I  see  to  the  westward  of  it,  you  carry  out  a  wharf  there  some  distance  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  do ;  and  I  should  explain  why  I  do  it :  I  have  already  stated  whatever 
plan  is  adopted,  whether  my  plan  or  the  one  before  the  Committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Dock  Company,  the  project  of  the  eastern  basin  will  be  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  mud  bank  from  the  southern  point  up  to  the  Humber  bank ; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  occupy  that  ground. 

3251.  Occupying  that,  shall  you  not  afford  a  convenient  wharf  for  the  steam- 
boat passengers  going  up  to  the  station  ? — ^Yes,  you  make  a  wharf  in  a  very  con- 
venient position  for  the  convenience  of  the  railway. 

3252.  And  for  the  Humber  Dock  ? — Yes. 

3253.  And  for  the  town  in  general  ? — ^Yes. 

3254.  It  brings  you  almost  to  a  central  point? — ^Yes ;  I  assume  that  this  rail- 
way will  be  much  used  by  passengers,  and  it  can  only  be  very  much  used  by 
passengers  in  connexion  with  the  steam-boats ;  and  I  should  consider  it  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance,  in  looking  at  the  new  improvements  of  the  harbour 
of  Hull,  to  give  accommodation  to  steam-boats  in  such  a  manner  that  passengers 
may  embark  or  disembark  from  them  with  the  greatest  facility  to  get  to  the 
railway  station. 

3255.  We  have  before  referred  to  this  book ;  I  will  refer  to  another  passage ; 
I  have  asked  you  with  respect  to  the  harbour  being  the  original  dock  and  port? 
for  the  town,  will  you  tell  me  do  you  confirm  this  view,  **  That  the  river  is  now 
much  narrower  near  its  junction  with  the  Humber  than  it  was  formerly  ?" — It  i» 
manifest  that  the  deposit  of  mud  along  the  citadel  foreshore  has  not  only  driven 
the  mouth  of  the  Hull  river  more  to  the  westward,  but  has  contracted  it ;  and  there 
is  another  circumstance  that  I  should  refer  to,  which  has  very  much  tended  to 
damage  the  Old  Harbour  within  the  last  few  years,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
land  water  that  used  to  come  down  the  Hull  has  been  carried  off  in  another 
direction  for  the  draining  of  a  large  portion  of  back  country;  that  being  so  much 
water  abstracted  from  the  Hull,  has  very  materially  damaged  the  navigation. 

3256.  Do  you  think  that  that  continuing  will  have  a  tendency  further  to 
damage  it  ?— Yes,  because  supposing  all  the  land  water  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  Hull,  and  nothing  but  the  tidal  water  permitted  to  flow  up  and  down,  there 
would  very  soon  be  no  river  there  at  all. 

3257.  Is  it  a  material  consideration  for  you,  connected  with  that  circumstance* 
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of  the  body  of  the  water  in  the  river  being  lessened  by  the  new  system  of  /.  M.  Rendrh  Esq^ 

drainage,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  river  closing  up  in  part,  does  it  make  a       

very  material  part  of  your  plan  to  use  the  Old  River  for  the  purpose  for  which      23  June  1840. 

it  is  useful  as  a  dock,  and  substitute  a  new  channel  for  the  river  ? — Yes,  because 

assuming  that  the  obstructions  are  removed  between  where  the  new  channel 

enters  the  old  one  and  the  North  Bridge,  there  would  be  one  uniform  fall  for  the 

land  water  that  comes  down  through  the  Hull  to  the  level  of  low  water  in  the 

Humber. 

3258.  Can  you  confirm  this  notion  at  all  from  wh^t  you  have  seen,  "  A  dimi- 
nution in  the  width  has  taken  place  since  the  Humber  Dock  was  made,  from  the 
free  course  of  the  tide  being  obstructed  and  retarded  by  the  projection  into  the  river 
of  quays,  and  piers,  and  basins,  causing  a  great  accumulation  of  mud  upon  the 
shore  for  a  considerable  distance  both  above  and  below  the  entrance  to  the 
Humber  Dock/'  Are  you  of  that  opinion  ? — I  should  wish  to  repeat  what  1  said 
before,  if  not  strong  enough :  that  whatever  obstructions  are  thrown  out  from  the 
foreshore  of  such  a  river  as  the  Humber,  will  necessarily  create  mud-banks  on 
either  side. 

3259.  I  have  asked  you  what  you  propose  by  the  piers  you  have  put  on  the 
west  side  of  the  large  basin,  the  projection  or  enclosure  for  a  dock  which  is  to 
the  eastward  of  the  same  basin ;  will  that  pier,  in  your  judgment,  be  incon- 
venient for  the  purooses  of  vessels  lying  there,  steamers  and  others? — ^The 
present  basin  of  the  Humber  Dock  is  inconveniently  small,  and  whatever  there- 
fore increases  the  size  of  it,  must  increase  the  facilities  and  the  business  of  it. 

3260.  Do  you  see  the  part  I  am  referring  to,  just  opposite  the  Vittoria  Tavern, 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  whether  the  frontal  whartage  there  will  not  afford  a 
fit  opportunity  for  the  river  steam-boats  to  approach  and  the  passengers  to  be 
landed,  with  a  view  to  the  access  to  the  town  and  the  hotels,  and  all  the  offices  in 
the  midst  of  Hull? — Yes,  but  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  great  convenience 
for  the  transhipment  of  goods  into  the  river  craft  in  the  tide-way :  I  cannot 
conceive  anything  more  convenient  than  a  dock  projecting  so  far  out  into  the 
tide-way ;  the  goods  may  be  transferred  from  the  ship  in  the  dock  to  the  small 
craft  in  the  basin,  without  the  small  craft  having  to  go  into  the  dock. 

3261.  In  point  of  fact,  that  wall  will  be  within  your  sheltered  basin  ? — Yes, 
it  will. 

3262.  A  convenient  place  for  vessels  to  lie  and  unload  ? — Yes. 

3263.  You  spoke  particularly  about  the  Wilberforce  having  lain  near  the 
Vittoria  Tavern,  will  that  berth  be  better  or  worse  after  your  sheltered  basin  is 
made  ? — It  will  be  better,  because  we  shall  deepen  it,  and  also  be  entirely  shel- 
tered ;  and  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  town  of  Hull,  which  extends  fropi  Southend 
to  the  Humber  Basin,  will,  in  fact,  be  a  portion  of  our  great  basin. 

3264.  There  is  a  material  point  in  this  matter,  which  is  the  timber-pond,  which 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about ;  was  your  attention  drawn  to  the  timber 
trade  when  you  were  suggesting  this  plan? — ^No,  it  was  not. 

3265.  Has  it  since  been  drawn  to  it  ? — I  have  heard  a  vast  deal  about  it  in  the 
Committee. 

3266.  Have  you  applied  your  attention  to  it? — Yes,  I  have  applied  my  atten- 
tion to  it,  if  you  mean  whether  we  could  accommodate  the  timber  trade. 

3267.  With  respect  to  your  plan,  should  you  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  out 
accommodation  for  the  timber  trade  if  ponds  were  thought  necessary  ? — I  should 
say,  certainly  not. 

3268.  Should  you  have  any  difficulty  where  the  additional  dock  is  pointed 
out? — No,  certainly  not;  give  me  money  enough,  and  I  will  make  it  into  a 
splendid  timber- pond,  and  so  could  Mr.  Walker. 

3269.  Would  it  not,  with  reference  to  the  Humber  Dock,  be  the  very  best 
position  for  such  a  work  ? — They  would  have  easy  access  to  the  tide- way  and  to 
the  quays. 

3270.  Would  there  be  facility  of  access? — If  the  timber  trade  is  so  important 
as  to  require  more  space,  the  space  mentioned  for  that  additional  dock  would 
afford  excellent  accommodation  for  it  till  it  was  required  for  a  dock. 

3271.  Supposing  your  timber-ship  went  into  the  basin  of  your  dock ;  supposing 
it  went  alongside  the  eastern  side  of  that  basin;  supposing  there  is  a  communica- 
tion from  that  to  where  that  additional  dock  is,  would  that  not  be  a  very 
convenient  mode ;  your  timber-vessels  are  unloaded  in  the  bow  ? — Yes. 

3372.  Would  it  not  be  extremely  easy  to  land  it  into  that  dock  and  take  it' 
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J  M.  Rendely  Esq.  through  the  opening  into  that  additional  dock,  if  formed  ? — Yes,  extremely  con- 
— —       venient ;  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  convenient  situation  for  a  timber-pond. 
•3  June  1840.  3273.  Supposing  it  was  going  off  by  the  ordinary  lighters  up  to  Groole,  or  any- 

where else,  would  there  be  any  diflSculty  in  landing  it  from  that  long  wall  ?  — 
No,  if  the  weather  was  suflBciently  moderate  for  a  vessel  to  lie  alongside. 

3274-  Suppose  I  had  a  vessel  in  the  dock  that  required  to  be  loaded,  would 
that  not  be  extremely  convenient  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  from  having  the  timber 
on  the  south,  a  floating  dock  on  the  west,  and  a  tide-harbour  on  the  east,  would 
be  exceedingly  convenient  for  export  or  import. 

3275.  Supposing  it  was  a  tide-harbour,  and  that  blessed  day  should  ever 
arrive,  which  they  all  look  for  in  Hull,  when  the  tide-harbour  shall  be  free,  and 
they  have  no  dues  to  pay,  what  would  be  the  facilities  for  a  vessel  paying  no  dues 
to  come  alongside  and  take  in  timber  there  ? — Very  great  facility. 

3276.  In  all  the  facilities  spoken  of  with  respect  to  Hull,  do  you  think  there 
is  any  facility  that  would  be  more  beneficial  to  Hull  than  it  having  a  free  harbour 
and  a  pond  for  the  timber  to  be  landed  in  ? — I  should  say  nothing  facilitates 
trade  more  than  great  conveniences  and  small  charges. 

3277.  Now  let  me  ask  you  another  question  ;  do  not  some  of  the  timber-ships 
bring  mixed  cargoes  ? — I  know  they  do  in  some  ports ;  whether  they  do  in  Hull 
I  do  not  know. 

3278.  Assuming  a  ship  coming  with  timber,  and  a  mixed  cargo,  can  you 
conceive  a  greatei^  convenience  than  having  the  facility  of  discharging  the  mixed 
cargo  in  the  dock,  and  discharging  the  timber  in  a  pond  at  the  entrance  ? — No, 
that  would  be  an  exceedingly  convenient  arrangement. 

3279.  Suppose  a  timber-ship  has  come  there,  and  instead  of  going  back  in 
ballast  is  going  back  with  bale  goods,  would  it  not  be  a  great  facility  to  be  able 
to  take  in  her  cargo  in  the  same  dock  ? — The  less  you  have  to  move  the  ship 
about  in  a  dock  the  better. 

3280.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  give  me  the  cost  of  lighterage  ?  —  No, 
I  cannot. 

3281.  This  will  destroy  all  lighterage  and  all  cartage;  a  vessel  will  go  into 
the  dock,  where  it  will  unship  its  timber,  whei'e  it  will  unship  its  mixed  cargo, 
and  will,  if  necessary,  take  in  a  cargo  of  mixed  goods  again  ? — Assuming  a  vessel 
to  have  a  mixed  cargo  of  the  kind  described,  she  would,  of  course,  put  her 
timber  into  the  timber-dock  and  her  goods  into  the  warehouses,  and  if  she  was 
going  to  sea  with  a  mixed  cargo,  she  would  reverse  the  operation. 

3282.  And  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  in  goods  from  all  the  warehouses 
along  the  Old  Harbour  ? — Yes. 

3283.  Your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  effect  your  new  cut  would  have 
upon  some  timber-ponds,  particularly  Mr.  Harrison's ;  do  you  recollect  it  ?  — 
Yes,  the  cut  would  pass  through  it. 

3284.  Is  timber  at  present  taken  into  that  pond  by  what  the}^  call  a  bunney  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

3285.  That  operation  must  be  effected  when  the  tide  has  got  to  a  considerable 
height  ? — I  believe  so. 

3286.  Supposing  your  dock  is  penned  up,  you  could  do  that  at  any  time? — 
It  would  be  the  same  as  regards  the  convenience  of  communication  between  the 
dock  and  the  pond ;  it  would  be  the  same  on  this  plan  as  in  Mr.  Walker's ;  thq 
water  in  the  timber-pond  being  upon  the  same  level  with  the  water  in  the  dock, 
you  could  at  all  times  communicate. 

3287.  Supposing  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  small  timber-pond,  you  could  have 
one  there,  with  a  bunney  to  communicate  with  the  dock  ? — Yes. 

3288.  And  if  further  accommodation  was  necessary,  a  pond  could  be  made  like 
the  present  pond,  on  the  eastern  side  of  your  new  cut,  if  it  was  wanted  ? — Yes, 
you  might  have  a  basin  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  new  cut. 

3289.  On  the  spot  I  have  last  drawn  your  attention  to,  is  there  any  building 
at  all,  or  will  not  it  be  totally  vacant  and  unoccupied  ground  ?— There  is  a  very 
large  space  of  unoccupied  ground  on  the  east  side  of  our  intended  cut. 

3290.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  Is  that  the  site  marked  "  Ship -yards,"  on  your  plan  ? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

3291.  Mr.  Serjeant  MereioetherJ]  And  that,  I  believe,  occupies  the  very  space 
which  is  for  Mr.  Walker's  dock  ? — That  is  the  site  of  the  eastern  half  of  Mr. 
Walker's  dock,  and  also  the  site  of  the  entire  of  his  timber-pond. 

3292.  Do 
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3292.  Do  you  know  that  ground  to  the  westward  of  where  your  wharf  is  to  be  j.  m.  Rendel,  Em 
put  ? — Yes,  1  know  it.  L 

3293.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  foreshore  up  to  the  projecting  point  you      «3  June  1840. 
described  early  in  your  evidence  as  the  Humber  bank?— les,  there  is  always  a 
considerable  foreshore,  and  there  would  be  considerably  more  if  these  works  were 

erected. 

3294.  That  being  the  case,  supposing  timber  was  wanted  upon  the  railway,  if 
they  should  ever  carry  timber  by  the  railway,  could  any  timber-pond  be  formed 
up  there  ? — Yes,  they  might  have  had  as  many  timber-ponds  there  as  they  would 
go  to  the  expense  of  forming. 

3295.  Close  still  to  the  Humber? — Yes. 

3296.  And  the  railroad  running  parallel  almost  by  the  side  of  it? — Yes;  it 
was  intended  at  one  time  to  make  a  dock  there- 

3297.  Mr.  Reynolds.]  Would  there  be  any  engineering  difl&culty  in  making 
timber-ponds,  should  they  be  required,  upon  that  which  is  marked  "Dock 
Green,"  adjoining  the  Humber  Dock  ? — If  the  ground  is  unoccupied  by  any  other 
erection,  there  would  be  no  diflBculty. 

3298.  Would  not  timber  ponds  be  an  easy  communication  with  the  Humber 
Dock  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

3299.  If  bonding-yards  or  timber-yards  were  wanted,  could  they  be  estab- 
lished there  conveniently  ? — The  whole  space  of  ground  might  be  turned  into 
bonding-yards  and  timber-ponds,  to  the  extent  required ;  they  would  be  con- 
venient in  situation  to  the  dock. 

3300.  Have  you  made  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  works  you  have  this  day 
described  to  the  Committee  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

3301.  We  will  begin,  if  you  please,  with  the  new  channel  for  the  River  Hull, 
and  its  basin;  have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  excavations  ;  first, 
tell  me  the  number  of  yards,  from  the  Hull  to  the  Humber,  of  your  new  cut? — 
Seven  hundred  and  forty  yards. 

3302.  What  is  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  of  the  works  you  have  this  day 
described,  and  now  proposed  to  be  carried  into  effect,  exclusive  of  the  price  of  the 
land?— £.274,269. 

3303.  I  understand  that  that  includes  the  new  cut,  with  its  basin  ? — Yes* 

3304.  The  proposed  harbour  dock  with  its  locks  ? — Yes. 

3305.  The  large  basin  in  front  of  the  proposed  dock,  and  the  Harbour  Dock? 
—Yes. 

3306.  Breakwater  and  steara-boat  piers? — Yes. 

33<^7«  The  projection  on  the  western  side  of  the  Humber  Dock  basin  ? — Yes, 
the  whole  of  the  basin. 

3308.  Does  it  include  the  communication  between  the  Humber  Dock  basin, 
and  your  basin  marked  upon  your  plan  ? — No. 

3309.  Does  it  include  the  additional  dock  when  required  ? — No. 

3310.  Nor  a  timber-pond  in  the  place  where  the  additional  dock  is  now,  nor 
the  additional  dock  itself? — No. 

331 1.  Nor  the  timber-pond  on  the  green  ? — No. 

3312.  It  will  be  convenient  to  go  to  the  excavation;  what  is  the  length  of 
the  excavation  necessary  for  the  new  cut  from  the  Hull  to  the  Humber  ? — From 
the  bank  of  the  Hull,  I  believe,  we  commence  the  new  channel,  to  the  bank 
of  the  Humber,  at  which  it  terminates,  is  a  distance  of  740  yards. 

3313.  How  many  cubic  yards  does  the  excavation  in  that  length  amount  to  ? 
— To  the  level  of  low  water,  209,420  cubic  yards. 

3314.  What  do  you  make  the  cost  of  that  excavation  amount  to  ? — The  cost 
of  excavating  that  ground  is  Is.  per  yard,  amounting  to  10,471  /. 

3315-  What  is  the  width  of  your  cut? — It  varies,  the  widths  are  240,  150, 
185,  225,  and  250. 

3316.  Do  you  recollect  the  narrowest  part  of  the  present  Old  Harbour?—! 
think  150. 

33 1 7.  The  narrowest  part  of  your  proposed  cut  is  equal  in  width  to  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Old  Harbour  ? — Yes. 

3318.  Now  the  sum  of  excavation  necessary  at  the  basin,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
new  channel  ? — Yes. 

3319.  What  is  the  extent  in  acres  of  that  basin  ? — Very  nearly  five  acres. 

3320.  Have  you  the  bottom  width  of  the  new  cut? — I  propose  the  bottom 
width  to  be  formed  1 00  feet,  the  mean  width  of  the  bottom ;    but  whatever  we 
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y..M.  Rendd^  Esq.  form  it,  or  however  we  form  it,  the  form  will  be  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water 
■    ■"        to  pass  through  it.     I  should  say,  as  an  engineer,  with  reference  to  the  forma- 
1^  June  1840.     tion  of  the  channel,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  work  will  be  done  by  the^ 
river  itself;  the  quantity  I  have  given  would  be  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
form  of  the  channel,  which  I  assume  shall  be  artificially  made.  ] 

3321.  Now,  you  have  told  us  that  the  basin  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel  is 
very  nearly  five  acres,  how  many  superficial  yards  is  it  ? — It  is  22,990  super- 
ficial yards. 

3322.  How  many  cubic  yards  of  excavation  will  it  require? — ^To  form  it  to 
the  depth  of  five  feet  below  low  water  at  spring-tides,  the  estimate  of  the  quantity 
to  be  excavated  is  111,960  cubic  yards. 

3323.  At  what  rate  per  cubic  yard  have  you  estimated  that  excavation  ? — I 
have  assumed  that  it  will  be  dredged  by  a  steam-dredge,  and  I  know  from 
experience  in  other  works,  it  can  be  done  at  5  cf.  a  yard,  but  as  Mr.  Walker  has 
charged  6d.l  have  also  charged  6d. 

3324.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  for  the  excavation? — £.2,798.  15^. 

3325.  That  added  to  10,471  /.  will  make  the  total  cost  of  the  excavation  of 
that  part  of  your  work  ? — Yes,  it  will. 

3326.  How  much  does  it  amount  to? — £.13,269.  16 5. 

3327.  My  learned  friend  wishes  to  know  the  depth  of  the  new  cut? — That  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  will  be  the  depth  of  it ;  I  have  estimated  that  it  shall  be 
made,  by  digging  and  shovelling,  to  the  level  of  low  water  at  spring-tides. 

3328.  Have  you  any  idea  that  the  current  will  make  it  deeper? — I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  make  it  very  considerably  deeper. 

3329.  Now,  have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  wharfing  this  new  cut? 
— Yes,  I  have. 

3330.  We  will  take  it  from  the  River  Hull  to  that  which  is  marked  on  the 
plan  at  the  old  Citadel  Bridge  on  the  south  side  ? — Yes. 

3331.  How  many  feet  run  are  tliere  in  that  part  of  the  work? — On  the  one 
side  600  feet,  and  on  the  other  side  900. 

3332.  Does  that  arise  from  the  return  there ;  is  there  a  bend  in  the  cut  ? — 
Yes,  there  is. 

3333.  That  is,  for  timber- wharfing? — I  should  explain, inasmuch  as  a  portion 
of  the  cut  will  be  through  ground  now  forming  the  ponds,  and  tlierefore  of  a 
loose  nature ;  I  propose  that  the  shores  of  the  new  cut  to  that  extent  should  be 
timber-wharfing. 

3334.  That  makes  altogether  1,600  feet,  the  two  sides  ?— Yes* 

3335.  At  vhat  rate  per  foot  run  have  you  estimated  it  ?— I  have  estimated  it 
at  10/.  a  foot  run. 

3336.  How  much  does  that  amount  to? — £.  15,000. 

3337«  Where  in  this  new  cut  do  you  begin  your  timber-wharfing  again  ? — 
I  begin  again  where  the  outfall  assumes  the  curved  shape. 

3338.  Is  that  on  the  east  side  or  west  side? — -On  both  sides. 

3339.  How  do  you  propose  to  do  it? — I  propose  that  there  should  be  1,500 
feet  in  length  of  tne  same  kind  of  timber-wharfing  on  each  side. 

3340.  Does  that  come  to  where  the  basin  forms  what  I  should  say  is  a  square? 
— It  begins  very  nearly  where  the  roadway,  according  to  Mr.  Walker's  plan, 
intercepts  the  line  of  the  new  channel  according  to  my  plan ;  I  am  speaking 
with  reference  to  the  western  side  of  the  basin  ;  it  begins  near  where  the  road 
crosses,  and  makes  a  circuit ;  the  whole  front  of  the  basin,  up  to  just  where  Mr. 
Walker's  western  side  of  the  basin  intercepts  the  southern  side  of  my  dock. 

3341.  That  would  be  1,500  feet? — Yes. 

3342.  The  corresponding  portion  on  the  other  side  is  1,500  feet? — Yes, 
making  the  return  towards  the  Humber  Bank  and  the  pier,  that  forms  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Entrance  Basin. 

3343.  That  is  altogether  3,000  feet? — Yes. 

3344.  You  have  said  something  about  timber-wharfing  round  the  basin,  what 
is  that;  will  you  go  on  with  your  description  of  it  ? — I  assume  that  this  channel 
will  be  the  first  thing  formed,  and  that  the  wharfing  of  the  Entrance  Basin  will 
be  done  after  we  have  done  with  our  coffer-dams  for  the  two  great  locks,  and 
the  excavations  of  the  Old  Harbour ;  and  the  timber  we  use  in  those  dams  will 
be  applicable,  as  for  as  it  will  go,  to  this  timber  wharfing,  and  therefore  our 
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dams  will  be  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  timber  consumed  by  2,600  feet  of  /•  M.  Rendelj  Esq* 
wharfing;  we  have  therefore  to  cnarge  the  labour  only  upon  that,  because  the   ^      ' 
♦  materials  have  been  charged  in  the  dams  in  another  part  of  the  account ;  and      33 -^ne  1840. 
the  labour  part  of  the  wharfing  I  estimate  at  4  /.  a  foot  run. 

3345.  Then  you  want  600  feet  of  materials  and  labour,  what  do  you  estimate 
that  at  ? — £.  10,  the  same  as  before. 

3346.  Making  altogether  for  those  two  articles  16,000  /.  ? — For  the  wharfing 
of  that  part,  having  the  timber  provided,  16,000  /. 

3347.  That  added  to  13,269/.  we  have  already,  and  to  the  16,000/.  we  had 
before,  makes  for  this  part  43,269  Z.  16  ^.  ? — Yes. 

3348.  Now  there  are  some  stone  slopes  in  the  returns  of  the  east  and  west 
wall,  what  is  the  extent  of  them  ? — Five  hundred  feet  in  each  slope. 

3349.  Making  1,000? — ^Yes. 

3350.  At  how  much  a  foot  run  do  you  estimate  that? — £.2.  6^.;  nmking  a 
total  of  2,260 1. 

3351.  Adding  that  to  the  former  sum,  makes  the  total  cost  of  the  proposed 
new  cut? — ^Yes,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  new  cut  46,619  /.  16  5. 

3352.  Exclusive  of  the  land  ? — ^Yes. 

3353.  Now,  we  will  go  to  the  Harbour  Dock ;  first,  what  do  you  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  new  lock  at  the  north  end  of  the  proposed  dock  ? — I  estimate  the 
lock  at  26,993  /.  9  5. 

3354-  You  will  want  a  coffer-dam  for  the  construction  of  that  ? — Yes. 
3355*  What  would  be  the  length  of  your  coffer-dam  on  the  north  side  ? — 
One  hundred  and  ninety  feet. 

3356.  On  the  south  side  ? — ^Two  hundred  and  ten  feet. 

3357*  Making  a  total  of  400  feet  round? — ^Yes. 

3358.  How  much  have  you  estimated  that  at  a  foot? — £.  10  per  foot  run. 

3359-  Making  altogether  4,000  /.  ? — Yes. 

3360.  Now  for  pumping  ? — ^According  to  my  calculation,  the  pumping  would 
be  360/. 

3361.  You  use  an  eight-horse  power  engine? — ^Yes. 

3362.  Wharfing  round  the  dock  from  Blackfriars-gate  to  the  opposite  angle 
of  the  dock  wall,  that  is  the  shallow  part  of  your  dock? — ^The  total  length  of 
the  wharfing  round  the  shallow  part  of  the  dock,  that  we  propose  to  do  with 
timber,  that  side  is  2,600  feet. 

3363.  At  what  rate  have  you  estimated  that  per  foot  run  ? — At  10/.  also. 

3364.  Making  26,000  /.  ? — Yes. 

3365.  You  think  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  middle  coffer-dam  for  the 
excavations  ? — Yes. 

3366.  How  many  feet  will  there  be  ? — For  the  convenience  of  the  Old  Harbour, 
while  those  works  are  in  progress,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  middle  dam. 

3367.  Just  explain  this  to  the  Committee,  for  it  is  most  material? — The 
width  of  the  old  channel  averages  180  feet;  I  have  not  particularly  marked 
aipon  the  plan  where  it  should  be,  but  I  have  taken  the  width  according  to  the 
average  and  the  length  of  the  channel. 

3368.  Explain  to  the  Committee  why  you  propose  to  place  a  middle  coffer- 
dam in  this  at  all  ? — In  order  that  vessels  using  the  Old  Harbour  might  get  to 
one  part  of  the  harbour  while  the  other  was  under  execution. 

3369.  What  do  you  estimate  that  coffer-dam  at? — £.10  a  foot  again,  1,800/. 

3370.  Pumping? — I  take  the  same  pumps,  the  same  engine  and  apparatus 
that  would  be  employed  for  pumping  the  dock  would  be  employed  there;  that 
I  estimate  at  162/. 

3371.  What  are  the  excavations  for  the  entire  area  of  the  proposed  dock; 
what  is  the  amount  in  cubic  yards  ? — The  entire  excavations  would  amount  to 
334,054  yards. 

3372.  That  is  for  the  dock  of  17  acres? — For  the  whole  dock. 

3373-  At  how  much  per  yard  have  you  estimated  that? — One  shilling,  but  I 
have  here  to  explain  that,  at  the  lower  part  of  that  dock,  that  part  opposite  the 
citadel,  would  be  excavated  by  dredging ;  I  should  propose  that,  and  the  rest  of 
the  upper  part  excavated  in  the  usual  way ;  of  course,  the  cost  of  the  excavation 
by  dredging  would  be  less  than  1 5.,  but  1  have  put  it  all  down  at  1  s. 

3374.  That,  for  the  reasons  you  have  given,  you  have  estimated  at  Is.  per 
yard  altogether? — Yes. 

83-  T  3  3375.  Amounting 
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jr.  Jtf.  lUndd,  Esq.       3375-  Amounting  to  16,702/.?— Yes. 

t  3376.  At  what  sum  do  you  estimate  the  great  lock  for  the  entrance  to  the 

^  June  1840.      Humber  ? — The  great  lock  for  the  entrance  to  the  Humber  I  estimate  at  32,807  L 

3377.  The  coffer-d^m  foi:  the  construction  of  the  lock,  how  many  feet  ? — Two 
d WIS  would  be  required^  according  to  the  way  I  should  do  the  work ;  one  dam 
against  the  Humber  Dock  of  400  feet  in  length,  which  I  estimate  at  18/.  a  foot 
run,  and  there  would  be  one  dam  dgain^t  the  Old  Harbour  of  220  feet  in  length, 
which  I  estimate  at  10/.,  makixig  the  cost,  of  the  two  dams  9,400/. 

3378.  Pumping,  how  ibueh? — I  put  down  the  pumping  for  that  at  600/. 

3379.  The  two  dams  at  9,400/.  ? — Yes. 

3380.  For  making  the  return  round  the  outside  of  the  dock^  how  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  that ;  at  how  much  do  you  estimate  it  a  foot  ? — ^£.10  a  foot. 

3381.  I  am  speaking  of  the  bank  on  the  east  of  the  great  lock?^ — If  you 
allude  to  the  sloping  part  from  the  eastern  side  of  that  part  of  the  prc^osed  dock 
which  projects  beyond  the  line  of  the  Humber  foreshore,  I  put  down  the  sloping 
nart  that  will  have  to  be  made  before  the  dams  are  commenced,  at  3/.  15^.  a 
foot,  making  1,918/. 

3382.  The  dock  walls,  from  the  Blackfriars-gate  to  opposite  the  angle,  exclu- 
iire  of  the  return  walls  of  the  lock,  how  many  feet  run  are  there  there  ? — 
Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  run. 

3383.  At  how  much  per  foot  run  ? — That  is  the  deep-water  part ;  that  is  done 
with  brick  and  stone,  on  a  pile  foundation;  that  comes  to  15/.  10^.  a  foot, 
amounting  to  33,016/. 

3384.  Would  wharfing  from  the  old  south  end  to  the  entrance  to  the  lock,  and 
from  the  entrance  to  the  lock  eastward  to  the  slope,  how  many  feet  run  ? — One 
thousand  two  hundred  feet. 

3385.  At  how  much  per  foot? — The  same  as  the  other  wood-wharfing,  10/., 
making  12,000/. 

3386.  Is  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  dock  ? — Y^. 

3387.  What  does  that  amount  to? — £.164,639. 

3388.  That  is  the  whole  expense  of  the  estimate  for  your  dock  ? — Yes,  exclu- 
sive of  the  contingencies,  which  sum  is  an  after -charge. 

3389.  Now,  the  breakwater,  that  is,  the  erection  which  stands  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  dock  you  haye  just  been  speaking  of,  what  is  the  lengdi  of  that, 
adding  the  circular  heads  ? — The  entire  length  of  it  is  600  feet. 

3390.  At  what  rate  per  foot  do  you  take  that? — £.16.  10^.  per  foot  run. 

3391.  Making  how  much  ? — ^£.11,065. 

3392.  What  is  the  length  (^  the  steam-boat  pier? — Seven  hundred  feet. 

3393.  What  do  you  estimate  that  at? — ^£.12,376. 

3394.  At  the  same  price  per  foot  run  ? — It  is  the  same  construction. 

3395.  Have  you  provision  for  stairs  ?--Yes,  I  have  added  to  the  cost  of  that 
pier  600/.  for  stairs. 

3396.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Is  that  included  in  the  12,000/.? — No. 

3397.  Mr.  ReyTwlds.l  I  see  you  propose  to  enlarge  the  wharf  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Humber  Dock  basin  ? — Yes. 

3398.  What  extent  will  be  required  ? — Five  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

3399.  What  is  the  estimate? — £.10  a  foot. 

3400.  Amounting  to  how  much  ? — £.6,200. 

3401.  There  will  be  some  dredging  or  excavation  necessary?  —  There  will 
be  dredging  and  excavation  in  the  basin  between  the  projection  and  the  proposed 
dock. 

3402.  Across  the  whole  extent? — Yes. 

3403.  How  many  cubic  yards  do  you  propose  to  take  out  of  it  ? — To  the  level 
of  five  feet,  below  low  water;  at  spring-tides  there  will  be  186,340  cubic  yards. 

3404.  That,  I  believe,  has  all  been  very  carefully  surveyed  by  another  witness  ? 
— Mr.  Oldham  furnished  me  with  sections  o  \\i. 

3405.  How  much  per  cubic  yard  ? — I  find  that  it  can  be  done  by  dredging 
and  working  within  the  wood-wharf  described ;  I  have  put  down  the  cost  at  Sd. 
per  cubic  yard,  amounting  to  6,211/.  75. 

3406.  Committee.']  Does  that  include  the  wharfing  ? — No,  that  is  a  separate 
sum. 

3407.  Do  you  propose  to  make  a  bridge  across  from  the  steam-boat  pier  to  this 
new  wharf;  at  what  do  you  estimate  that? — £.3,280. 

3408.  Mr. 
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3408.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  It  is  not  to  be  a  bridge  of  boats? — No,  I  think  not;  J. If. Acncfe/, Esq^ 
some  parties  think  it  should  ;  I  think  we  can  leave  it  sufliciently  open  without       ■ 

that.  ^3  Jane  1840* 

3409.  Mr.  Reynolds.]  Have  you  made  any  calculations  of  the  expense  of 
removing  the  old  wooden  piers  at  the  present  basin  ? — Yes. 

3410.  Is  there  an  excess  beyond  the  materials?— I  have  assumed  that  the  cost 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  materials  might  be  500  Z. 

341 1 .  How  much  does  that  amount  to  for  the  cost  of  your  grand  western  basin  ? 
— The  whole  cost  of  that  is  39,110/. 

3412.  Is  that  the  whole  of  the  articles  you  estimated  for  r — Yes. 

3413.  The  sum  put  for  contingencies  is,  how  much  ? — £.25,000,  being  a  little 
more  than  10/.  per  cent. 

3414.  That  makes  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  works  you  have  mentioned  to  us, 
exclusive  of  the  land  and  compensations,  amount  to  how  much?— £•  274,268. 

3415.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  much  land  will  be  required  for  carrying  these 
works  into  eflFect  ? — Thirty-three  acres. 

3416.  Did  the  estimate  for  your  locks  include  the  cost  of  bridges  over  them  ? 
— Yes,  it  did. 

3417.  Have  you  made  an  estimate,  although  it  is  not  in  your  proposed  plan,  of 
the  cost  of  the  great  steam  lock  that  is  placed  here  to  go  into  the  Humber  Dock  ? 
— Yes,  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  executed  for  less  than  63,000/. 

3418.  Committee.]  That  is  the  steam  lock  for  going  into  the  Humber  Dock? 
—Yes. 

3419.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Cubitt's  examination  ? — Yes. 

3420.  Did  he  describe  the  size  of  this  great  lock  ? — I  did  not  hear  him  describe 
any  size ;  I  heard  him  say  he  had  estimated  the  steam  lock  at  40,000/.  and  Mr. 
Walker's  estimate  is  to  the  same  eflPect. 

3421.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Did  you  understand  Mr.  Cubitt  to  be  giving  an  esti- 
mate for  the  lock  into  this  basin  ? — No,  I  did  not,  but  for  a  lock  nearly  the  same 
size  as  Mr.  Walker  proposed  it. 

3422.  Mr.  Reynolds.]  The  estimate  of  the  larger  of  his  locks  was  46,000/- 
—Yes. 

3423.  You  do  not  think  that  a  steam  lock  to  admit  the  largest  steamers  could 
be  made  for  less  than  60,000/.  ? — Yes,  taking  it  that  in  the  one  case  there  would 
be  the  expense  of  a  dam,  and  in  the  other  not,  there  would  be  a  difference  to  that 
extent.  ' 

3424.  Have  you  made  all  these  estimates  with  great  care  and  attention  ? — I 
made  them  out  upon  the  best  information  I  could  collect  while  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  best  information  I  could  collect  from  people  who  had  been 
executing  works,  and  with  a  view  to  my  own  knowledge,  as  an  engineer  of  works 
of  this  description. 

3425.  Are  you  confid^t  that  these  are  fair  and  liberal  estimates  for  the  work 
to  be  done  ? — My  judgment  tells  me  that  they  are  fair  and  liberal  estimates. 

3426.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.]  In  a  work  of  this  description  much  will 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  begin  the  work,  and  the  succession  in 
which  you  take  the  different  parts  of  it  ? — Yes. 

3427.  With  what  part  of  the  work  do  you  propose  to  begin? — I  should  com- 
mence by  cutting  the  channel  intended  for  the  diversion  of  the  Hull. 

3428.  The  new  channel  ?— Yes,  diverting  the  water  through  that  channel. 

3429.  That  being  all  upon  the  land,  you  would  not  begin  at  either  of  the  ends  ? 
— I  should  begin  generally. 

3430.  Would  there  be  any  engineering  diflBculty  in  it  ? — I  apprehend  none. 

3431.  Is  there  any  provision  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  that  work  you 
think  it  necessary  to  mention  ? — Nothing  more  than  the  execution  of  the  wood- 
wharfing  before  the  excavations  were  completed  from  the  Citadel  Bridge  up  to 
the  old  channel  of  the  river. 

3432.  There  you  would  have  to  resort  to  the  wood-wharfing  ? — Yes. 

3433.  To  keep  up  the  land  ? — Yes. 

3434.  Is  there  any  other  circumstance  you  consider  material  to  mention  ? — 
No  more  than  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  that  and  to  take  the  earth  produced 
by  the  excavation  to  form  the  banks  on  the  side  of  the  cut,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
tide  getting  in  upon  the  low  lands. 

3435-  Upon  some  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  river ;  that  was  a  matter  stipu- 
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J.M.RendeL  Esq.  lated  for  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  lands  in 

Holdemess  ? — I  did  not  know  that  it  was  stipulated  for,  but  it  is  necessary. 

113  June  1840.  3^36^  Have  you  calculated  for  that  ?— Yes. 

3437.  What  step  would  you  take  next  ? — Make  the  dams  and  put  in  the  north 
lock  of  the  intended  dock. 

3438.  During  the  time  you  are  doing  that  with  the  north  lock  would  the  Old 
Harbour  be  still  open  for  the  purpose  of  access  to  the  warehouses  ? — Yes,  the  tide, 
would  flow  into  it  as  it  now  does. 

3439.  And  the  new  cut  be  useful  for  the  drainage  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  12  o'clock.] 


Mercuriij  24*  diejunii,  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHEL,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


James  Meadows  Mendel,  Esq.  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Merewethevj  as  follows : 

24  June  1840.  3440.  Yesterday,  in  describing  the  mode  in  which  you  would  execute  these 

""*■"""■""•  works,  you  began  by  stating  you  would  first  make  the  new  cut  and  then  you 
would  make  the  coffer-dam  to  put  in  the  lock  at  the  north  end  of  your  proposed 
dock,  that  is  so  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

3441.  During  that  time  the  Old  Harbour  would  be  accessible  up  to  the  dam, 
and  the  new  cut  would  be  open  ? — Yes. 

3442.  What  would  be  the  next  work  you  would  do  ? — After  having  put  in  the 
lock  at  the  north  end  of  the  proposed  dock,  I  should  begin  by  enclosing  the  south 
end  of  the  proposed  dock. 

3443.  Just  tell  me  how  you  would  begin  this  work  ? — By  putting  in  the  wood- 
wharfing. 

3444.  Which  side  ? — Both  sides. 

3445.  Having  done  that? — Then  I  should  put  in  the  coflfer-dam  and  enclose 
the  whole  of  the  entrance  preparatory  to  carrying  on  the  internal  operations. 

3446.  When  you  have  done  that,  should  you  be  able  to  remove  the  coffer-dam 
at  the  north  or  south  end  of  the  dock  ? — Before  I  commenced  any  obstruction  to^ 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  on  the  south  side,  I  should  have  completed  the  lock, 
forming  the  northern  entrance,  because  by  that  lock  the  trade  in  the  Old  Harbour 
would  be  carried  on. 

3447.  When  you  had  secured  that  end  of  the  lock  you  would  remove  the  coffer- 
dam,  and  by  means  of  the  lock  at  the  north  end,  the  harbour  would  be  accessible?^ 
—Yes, 

3448.  What  course  should  you  take  after  that  ? — I  should  of  course  commence 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  complete  the  works  at  the  south  end  so  as  to  open  the 
south  end,  and  then  I  should  proceed  to  make  the  cross  dams  in  the  Old  Harbour, 
so  as  to  deepen  it  to  the  depth!  have  already  given  you  in  the  divisions;  it  would 
be  most  convenient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  trade  of  the  Old  Harbour  while  the, 
trade  was  going  on. 

3449.  Your  object  would  be  to  execute  the  works  in  such  succession  as  to  afford 
as  little  interruption  to  the  Old  Harbour  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

3450.  And  while  you  are  doing  that,  some  of  the  divisions  will  be  used  ? — 
Yes,  you  might  use  all  the  divisions  but  the  one  you  are  working  in. 

345 1 .  And  while  you  are  deepening  the  river  you  would  make  the  wharfing  on 
each  side  ? — Yes. 

3452.  When  shall  you  make  your  breakwater  and  steam-boat  pier  and  the 
bridge  ? — All  those  works  might,  if  the  funds  would  admit  of  it,  be  going  on  at 
the  same  time. 

3453.  There  is  no  object  for  postponing  them? — No,  they  are  independent, 
works. 

3454.  Producing 
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3454.  Producing  no  obstruction  ? — No ;  if  the  works  are  carried  on  with  the  /.  M.  BendeU  Esq. 
judgment  of  a  man  who  undertakes  a  work  of  this  sort,  I  can  see  no  obstruction*      

3455.  You  are  to  deepen  the  basin,  and  the  Craunch  is  to  be  removed,  and  other      «4  Jane  3  840* 
works  to  be  executed  there,  when  should  you  do  that  ? — I  have  already  stated 

that  the  southern  part  of  that  dock,  more  especially  the  mud  I  should  propose  to 
remove  by  a  dredging  vessel,  which  I  have  not  estimated  for,  I  have  estimated 
for  its  being  done  after  it  is  enclosed. 

3456.  If  there  is  anything  I  have  omitted  to  ask  you  in  the  execution  of  the 
works  which  you  propose,  have  the  goodness  to  add  it  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
thing  to  be  added. 

3457.  Mr.  Walker  suggests  to  me  there  have  been  some  comparisons  of  the 
measurements  of  the  projections,  and  he  su^ests  to  me  that  in  looking  at  it  it  is 
found  that  his  projection  will  not  come  out  further  than  yours  ? — ^They  are  almost 
precisely  the  same  we  fiad  upon  comparing  the  plans* 

3458.  So  that  there  will  not  be  that  projection  in  front  ? — According  to  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  engraved  plan,  there  appears  to  be  a  projection  in  Mr. 
Walker's  plan  of  25  or  30  feet,  but  Mr.  Walker  has  called  my  attention  kindly  to 
a  larger  plan,  and  upon  comparing  them,  it  appears  that  the  distance  is  precisely 
the  same,  or  so  near  as  to  be  totally  unimportant ;  I  assure  you  I  attach  no  im- 
portance to  it. 

3459.  Committee.']  During  the  progress  of  these  works,  would  not  there  be  a 
considerable  interference  with  the  use  of  the  Old  Harbour  ?  —If  the  works  are 
carried  on  as  I  assume  they  would  be,  there  will  be  an  interruption  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  harbour. 

3460.  The  whole  space  of  the  Old  Harbour  is  fully  required  at  present  ? — I 
should  say  it  would  be.  4 

3461 .  To  the  extent  of  one-third  during  the  operations  it  would  be  interrupted? 
— By  the  other  works  there  would  be  more  capacity  for  shipping  under  the  sub- 
fitraction  of  that  one-third  than  now  exists. 

3462.  And  the  new  cut  would  be  open  ? — ^Yes. 

3463.  What  would  be  the  longest  time  that  any  part  of  the  harbour  would 
not  be  open  ? — I  should  say,  as  an  engineer,  having  an  unlimited  supply  of  funds, 
it  need  not  be  more  than  nine  months ;  the  works  are  not  of  a  magnitude  to  require 
a  long  period. 

3464.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.']  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  whether  there 
is  not  a  fall  in  the  Hull  from  the  Worth  Bridge  down  to  the  Humber  of  about 
four  feet? — There  is  a  considerable  fall,  and  I  believe  it  is  about  four  feet;  but 
the  gentleman  who  made  all  the  surveys  is  in  the  room  and  he  will  state  how  the 
measures  actually  are. 

3465.  You  have  before  stated  that  according  to  your  arrangements  there 
should  be  two  communications  across  the  harbour,  one  opposite  Salthouse-lane 
and  the  other  at  the  entrance? — There  will  be  one  communication  across  the 
southern  lock  by  a  bridge,  and  there  will  be  another  communication  across  the 
northern  lock  by  a  bridge. 

3466.  Neither  of  which  could  be  made  as  long  as  the  Old  Harbour  continues  an 
open  tidal  river  for  refuge  and  navigation  ? — It  would  be  very  manifest  it  might 
be  done,  and  the  North  Bridge  has  been  done,  but  it  would  be  inconvenient. 

3467.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  (Mr.  Walker  has  stated  in  his 
evidence  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  have  a  large  additional  area  accom- 
modation for  the  docks)  which  jraords  the  largest  area  of  water  accommodation 
for  docks,  Mr.  Walker's  plan  or  yours? — That  is  already  in  evidence  that  one 
dock  is  17  acres  and  the  other  is  14  acres;  but  there  is  a  timber-pond  in  the  one 
case  which  is  not  provided  in  the  other;  the  timber-pond  is  not  at  present  intended ; 
there  is  a  diflFerence  of  three  acres  in  water  accommodation. 

3468.  You  gave  the  diflFerent  depths  of  your  docks,  what  would  be  the  quantity 
of  deep  water  in  your  dock  ? — Ten  acres  of  deep  part ;  the  dock  I  design  is  17 
acres  area,  10  acres  of  which,  at  the  southern  or  best  end,  is  23  feet  deep  at  high 
water  spring  tides,  and  the  other  seven  acres  20  feet. 

3469.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  best  end  should  be  as  near  the  Humber 
as  possible  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

3470.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  with  respect  to  the  length  of  your  quayage ;  have 
you  got  an  abstract  showing  the  relative  quantity  of  additional  dock  room, 
wharfage  room,  and  quayage  ?— No,  I  have  not  a  copy  of  il» 

83.  V  3471-  I  will 
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/.  M.  Rendd,  Esq^      3471*  1  will  hand  this  to  you ;  you  see  there  is  one  column  of  wharfage  and 

the  other  of  quayage  ? — Yes. 

ft4  June  1840.  3472.  Does  the  wharfage  there  mean  superficial  area  for  the  deposit  of  goods? 

—Yes. 

3473.  And  does  quayage  mean  lineal  measurement? — That  is  the  distinction 
which  I  understand  is  to  be  drawn  at  Hull. 

3474.  Of  course  the  frontage  has  reference  to  the  access  it  affords  ? — ^The 
frontage  has,  of  course,  reference  to  the  lineal  measurement  of  the  frontage. 

3475.  Just  state  as  shortly  as  you  can  the  result  of  the  comparison? — ^The 
statement  here  made  out  gives  the  lineal  measurement  of  frontage  and  quayage, 
by  the  plan  for  converting  the  Old  Harbour  into  a  dock  and  making  a  new  channel, 
at  9,480  feet ;  the  frontage  and  quayage  for  the  docks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
citadel,  5,190  feet ;  the  lineal  measurement  of  the  quayage  already  in  the  existing 
docks  is  8,876  feet. 

3476.  Now  does  that  same  paper  contain  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
quantity  provided  by  Mr.  Walker's  plan  and  your  plan  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

3477.  Put  it  in, 

{The  same  was  handed  in^  and  is  as  follows :) 


An  Abstract,  showing  at  one  view  the  Relative  Quantities  of  addititional  Dock  room.  Wharfage 

room,  and  Quayage,  by  Mr.  Walkev^s  and  Mr.  RendeFs  designs. 

Basio 
Accomuftodation. 

Dock 
Aocommodatiou. 

Wharfage 

Saperfcial 

Aocommodatkm. 

Accommodatioiu 

T^ATnorVe 

fvciiMiri^tt* 

Acres^ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Lineal  Feet. 

Present.  —  At 

' 

present  taking  the 
old  channel  as  a 
basin. 

10 

23 

16 

8,876  -  - 

Old  Harbour, 
7  acres;  Hum- 

' 

ber  Dock,  and 

Mr.  Walker.— 
Additional  in  case 

1 1 

Old  Dock  Ba« 

sins,  three  acres. 

the  plan  east  of  the 

4i 

14 

21 

5,190 

citadel  is  adopted. 

' 

Mr.  Rendeh — 

Additional  in  case 

the  plan  for  dock 

29 

17 

36 

9,480 

west  of  the  citadel 

is  adopted. 

3478.  Mr.  Walker,  I  perceive,  states  that  the  quayage  will  be  3,640  feet? — 
Yes,  that  is  in  the  evidence. 

3479.  I  am  speaking  from  Mr.  Walker's  evidence,  what  would  be  the  length 
of  the  quayage  on  your  proposed  lock  ? — Round  the  docks,  the  total  extent  of  the 
quayage  is  4,730  feet. 

3480.  That  is  exclusive  of  your  basin  ? — ^That  is  exclusive  of  the  basin. 

3481.  Committee.']  Including  the  additional  dock  if  required? — No,  excluding 
that,  it  is  merely  round  the  dock  which  is  formed  in  the  Old  Harbour. 

3482.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.]  Opposite  Mr.  Walker's  deep  part  of  his 
dock  he  states  there  are  1,980  feet ;  will  there  be  opposite  yours  2,130  ? — Yes. 

3483.  There  will  be  opposite  the  less  deep  part  of  Mr.  Walker's  dock  1,660; 
will  there  be  opposite  yours  2,600  ? — Yes. 

3484.  The  extreme  depth  Mr.  Walker  states  of  his  is  190  feet,  have  you  got 
his  evidence  before  you? — No,  I  have  not. 

3485.  The  smallest  depth  75  feet?— Yes. 

3486.  And  your  extreme  depth  166  feet  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  greatest  depth  laid 
down  here ;  my  object  has  been  to  leave  the  dock  as  wide  as  I  could  conveniently. 

3487.  The  smallest  depth  on  the  east  side  of  your  dock  is  that  75  feet  ? — Yes. 

3488.  And  on  the  west  side  ? — I  stated  yesterday;  it  varies  from  20  to  30  feet, 
the  average  25  feet. 

3489.  Committee.l  Over  and  above  anything  you  are  capable  of  having  on  the 
quay  on  the  ground  floor  ? — Yes,  the  shore-line  is  25  feet  from  the  front  of  the 
warehouses. 

3490.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.]  Now,  is  the  present  quantity  of  accommoda- 
tion in  the  present  basin  10  acres  ? — I  think  the  learned  Counsel  alludes  to  the 

basin 
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basin  in  front  of  the  Humber  Dock  and  the  Old  Harbour ;  that  part  of  the  Old  /.  M.  Rendkl,  E«q. 
Harbour  which  is  obstructed  by  means  of  the  proposed  dock  is  seven  acres,  and  ■ 

the  basin  in  front  of  the  Humber  Dock  is,  1  believe,  three  acres.  «4  June  1840. 

3491.  Then  the  dock  accommodation  at  present  is  23  acres? — Yes,  it  is. 

3492.  The  wharfage  round  that  dock,  explaining  the  term  as  you  have  done,  is 
15  acres  ? — The  wharfage  round  what  dock  ? 

3493.  The  superficial  accommodation  of  wharfege  round  the  existing  docks  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  16  acres;  the  wharfage  round  the  existing  docks  I  believe  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  15  acres. 

3494.  Tell  me  the  lineal  frontage? — Eight  thousand  eight  himdred  and 
seventy-five  feet. 

3495.  Tell  me  whether  the  basin  is  Mr.  Walker's  four-and-a-half  acres  ?' — 
The  basin,  according  to  Mr.  Walker's  design,  he  estimates  at  four-and-a-half  acres. 

3496.  The  dock  accommodation  14? — Yes. 

3497.  The  superficial  wharfage  21  ? — Yes. 

3498.  The  lineal  frontage  is  5,190  feet? — Yes. 

3499.  According  to  your  plan,  will  the  basin  accommodation  you  will  afford 
be  29  acres? — I  would  like  to  explain  how  that  arises.  The  basin  accommoda- 
tion, including  the  basin  opposite  the  Humber  Dock,  which  is  21  acres,  and  the 
basin  at  the  mouth  of  the  new  channel,  which  is  five  acres,  and  the  difference 
between  the  area  of  the  new  channel,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  basin, 
and  that  which  we  take  away  from  the  Old  Harbour,  makes  up  altogether  an 
additional  extent  of  accommodation,  in  the  point  of  basin,  29  acres,  after  deducting 
the  loss  of  the  Old  Harbour  by  converting  it  into  a  dock. 

3500.  Then  the  dock  accommodation,  according  to  your  arrangement,  is  17 
.acres? — Yes. 

3501.  The  wharfage  surrounding  it  35  acres? — Taking  the  wharfage  on  each 
•side  of  the  new  cut  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  left,  the  wharfie^e 
will  be  35  acres. 

3502.  Will  the  lineal  front  be  9,480  feet? — Yes. 

3503-  Committee.']  What  do  you  mean  by  basin,  smooth  water  exposed  to  the 
tide  ? — ^Yes,  smooth  water ;  that  is,  any  enclosed  piece  of  water  sheltered  from  the 
wind  but  exposed  to  the  tide. 

3504.  Mr,  Serjeant  Merewether.']  I  perceive  that  Mr.  Walker  calculates  that 
his  dock  will  afford  aceommodaticm  for  140  vessels ;  what  number  do  you  calcu- 
late yours  will  afford  accommodation  for? — It  is  a  common  calculation  with 
engineers,  that  ordinary  mercantile  ships  may  be  stowed  10  to  an  acre. 

3505.  That  would  produce  170  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

3506-  You  do  not  calculate  the  steamers  shall  go  into  your  dock? — No; 
except  it  is  small  steamers,  such  as  can  now  go  into  the  Humber  Dock. 

3507.  And  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable  that  they  should  go  into  the 
Humber  Dock,  it  would  involve  a  lock,  would  it  not,  for  the  Humber,  spoken  to 
by  Mr.  Cubitt? — ^Yes,  it  would. 

"  3508.  You  have  sketched  such  a  dock  on  your  plan  ? — Yes,  I  have ;  I  merely 
wish  to  explain  that  I  have  not  made  the  lock  entering  the  proposed  dock 
large  enough  for  large  class  steamers,  conceiving  a  better  place  for  the  large  class 
steamers  would  be  nearer  to  the  railway. 

3509.  Have  you  given  me  the  number  of  ships  which  your  dock  and  basin 
would  contain,  or  only  the  dock  ? — It  is  almost  given  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
a  statement  of  the  are^  of  the  water. 

3510.  I  think  you  stated  to  me  before,  that  you  conceive  the  new  cut  will 
form  suitable  accommodation  for  the  river  craft  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  will. 

3511.  1  see  Mr.  Walker  states  that  the  width  of  his  basin  is  120  feet;  will 
you  tell  me  what  the  entrance  to  your  basin  is ;  there  are  two  entrances  you 
stated  the  other  day,  one  to  the  south  and  the  other  to  the  east ;  what  is  ihe 
entrance  to  your  basin  ? — ^Which  basin  do  you  refer  to  ? 

3512.  I  should  like  to  have  the  width  of  all  the  entrances. — Commencing 
with  the  basin  at  the  mouth  of  the  intended  channel,  it  is  200  feet ;  but  in 
reporting  upon  this  plan,  1  should  observe,  I  stated  to  my  employers  that  the 
width  of  the  opening  and  the  extension  of  the  pier  were  questions  which  could 
be  very  much  better  determined  as  the  work  proceeded,  than  before  the  opera- 
tion of  the  work  was  ascertained. 

35^3'  You  have  laid  it  down  at  200  feet? — Yes, 

3514.  Now,  then,  the  opening  into  the  larger  b^in,  the  eajtem  opefting,? — 

V  2  There 
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J.  M.  Renddj  Esq.  There  are  two  openings  ;  the  one  immediately  in  connexion  with  the  entrance 

—— —       to  the  proposed  dock,  and  the  other  midway  between  the  steam  pier  on  the  west, 

34  June  1840,     jm^j  tjjg  breakwater  on  the  east ;  the  width  of  the  one  at  the  entrance  of  the 

proposed  dock  is  300  feet ;  and  the  width  of  that  between  the  steam-boat  pier 

and  the  breakwater  is  250, 

3515.  Now  just  give  me  the  width  of  your  locks;  what  is  the  length  of  your 
lock  ? — The  north  lock  is  120  feet  between  the  gates,  36  feet  6  inches  wide,  and 
26  feet  deep  at  spring  tides ;  in  fact,  that  is  the  same  as  the  locks  of  the  Junction 
Dock  and  the  Old  Dock. 

3516.  Now  the  other? — The  other  lock  at  the  Humber  Dock  is  170  feet  in 
length,  45  feet  in  width,  and  the  sill  is  31  from  the  coping,  which  gives  26  feet 
-at  high  water  spring  tides. 

3517.  If  there  was  a  lock  made  to  enter  the  Humber  Dock  to  admit  the 
larger  steamers,  what  should  be  the  length  and  width  of  it  ? — I  should  say  that 
these  docks  are  laid  down  of  the  same  size  as  the  present  Humber  Dock,  so  that 
any  vessel  that  may  go  through  one  can  go  through  the  other. 

3518.  Supposing  there  is  a  dock  made  into  the  Humber  Dock  for  the  large 
class  steamers,  what  should  you  say  would  be  the  length  and  width  of  it  ? — 
I  should  say,  that  if  there  is  a  dock  to  be  made  there  for  large  class  steamers, 
it  had  better  be  made  of  the  size  of  the  largest  class  of  steamers  now  in  use ; 
that  would  be  70  feet  between  the  walls,  and  290  feet  between  the  gates. 

3519.  You  have  told  us  the  mode  in  which  you  mean  to  construct  the  wharfs 
round  the  deep  part  of  your  dock ;  you  gave  me  thatyesterday  r — Yes,  I  did. 

3520.  With  respect  to  the  excavation  which  Mr.  Walker  takes  at  1 5.  a  cubic 
yard,  do  you  take  it  at  the  same? — ^Yes,  I  take  it  at  the  same. 

3521.  Do  you  take  some  also  at  6  d,  as  Mr.  Walker  has  done? — ^Yes,  I  do, 
and  some  at  Sd. 

3522.  I  believe,  generally,  your  prices  for  that  operation  are  the  same  as  Mr. 
Walker's  ? — They  are  the  prices  common  to  such  works. 

3523.  Mr.  Walker  calculates,  I  see,  one  of  his  locks  at  1 7,500  Z.;  do  you 
remember  it  ? — I  believe  that  was  the  estimate  for  the  lock  into  the  Hull ;  the 
northern  lock. 

3524.  Do  you  estimate  it  at  the  same,  or  at  a  higher  price? — I  estimate  the 
northern  lock  at  25,990  odd  pounds,  besides  the  coffer-dam  and  the  pumping. 

3525.  That  is  the  same  lock  ? — No,  it  is  the  same  size. 

3526.  Is  there  anything  in  the  local  situation  that  w:ould  materially  alter  the 
size  of  it? — ^We  have  wider  wing- walls  than  Mr.  Walker  at  that  lock. 

3527.  You  have  given  to  day  the  manner  in  which  you  propose  to. execute 
the  work  ? — Yes. 

3528.  I  find  Mr.  Walker  says,  "There  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  forming 
^  dani  to  surround  a  work  of  this  kind,  because  it  must  be  surrounded  by  a 
circular  dam,  the  same  as  round  the  pier  of  a  bridge ;  the  lock  must  be  within 
it,  and  the  river  round  it,  and  the  navigation  round  it ;  then  there  would  be  the 
formation  of  a  dock,  which  is  partly  above  high  water  but  not  entireljr  free  from 
the  obstruction.''  Have  you  regarded  that  part  of  Mr.  Walker's  evidence? — I 
think  Mr.  Walker  went  on  to  say,  that  not  knowing  how  I  proposed  to  do  the 
work  he  could  not  describe  the  difficulty. 

3529.  Having  regard  to  what  Mr.  Walker,  stated,  and  having  stated  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  propose  to  execute  it,  should  you  have  any  difficultv  in 
executing  it  in  the  manner  you  have  mentioned,  this  morning  ?: — No,  and  1  am 
sure  Mr.  Walker  would  have  still  less. 

3530.  You  do  not  apprehend  any  greater  difficulty  in  that  respiect.  Then, 
again,  Mr.  Walker  says,  "  Another  objection  appearea  to  me.  in  1836,  pnd  now 
a  very  powerful  objection,  that  this  is  not  so  much  an  addition  to  t}ie  accom- 
modation of  the  port  of  Hull,  whicli  is  very  much  wanted,  as  a  substitution  of 
one  kind  of  accommodation  for  another:"  is  that  in  your  judgment  a  correct 
view  of  the  plan  you  have  su^eated  or  is  it  a  misjtake  h — I  should  imagine  that 
a  dockj  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Harbour,  would  take  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  vessels  from  tlie  existing  docks  and  make  room  for  those  left 

3531.  Is  your^  merely  a  substitution  or  increased  dock  accommodation?— I 
fihould  call  it  increased  dock  accoAimodation. 

3532.  Have  you  the  siiglitest  doubt  of  it  ?— ^ot  the  slightest,  because  we  make 
a  larger  tidal  channel  than  we  take  away. 

3533*  ^  read  you  a  passage  from  Mr.  Walker's  evidence  and  you  have  given 
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an  explaoiation  of  it,  are  you  satisfied  that  the  explanation  you  have  given  is   j,  j^,  Rendel,  E«f» 
correct  ? — I  will  correct  it  if  there  is  any  error  pointed  out.  ' 

3534.  I  will  read  it  to  you  again.  "  Another,  obiection  appeared  to  me,  both  in  24  June  1840. 
1836  and  now,  to  be  a  very  powerful  objection,  wnich  is  thb,  that  this  is  not  so 
much  an  addition  to  the  accommodation  of  the  port  of  Hull,  which  is  very  much 
wanted,  as  a  substitution  of  one  kind  of  accommodation  for  another/'  Do  you 
conceive  that  to  be  an  accurate  view  of  your  view,  or  does  your  project  in  point 
«f  fact  give  increased  accommodation  for  dock  room  at  Hull? — It  gives  17  acres 
additional  dock  room  at  Hull,  therefore  it  must  be  additional  dock  room. 

3535-  CammUtee.]  Your  dock  will  be  17  acres? — Yes. 

3536.  And  Mr.  Walker's  14  ? — ^Yes. 

3537.  And  your  new  channel  will  be  as  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
sent harbour  as  the  present  quays  are  at  Hull? — With  good  management  on  the 
part  of  the  conservators  it  will  be  a  very  much  better  one,  I  hope. 

3538.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.]  I  see  that  Mr.  Walker  says,  after  speaking 
of  your  ability,  which  he  is  well  acquainted  with,  "  Mr.  Rendel  would  never 
have  proposed  this  work  if  he  had  not  been  called  down  and  told  by  the  parties 
to  do  the  best  he  could  in  making  the  Old  Harbour  into  a  dock.'*  Did  your 
instructions  confine  you  to  converting  the  Old  Harbour  into  a  dock,  or  were  you  to 
recommend  to  your  employers  what  was  best  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  trade 
and  existing  rights  at  Hull  ? — In  the  first  place,  my  instructions  were  not  of  the 
limited  kind  which  you  have  named,  but  the  straight  forward  thing  would  be 
to  put  in  the  instructions  I  have  received,  which  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  do. 

{The  Witness  delivered  in  the  following  Paper.) 

Sir,  Hull,  March  5th  1840. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Harbour  Committee  to  request  that  you  will  examine  the  River  Hull 
at  its  junction  with  the  Humber,  and  the  neighlK>urhood  of  that  river;  and  that  you  will 
also  examine  any  other  locality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull,  and  that  you  will  then  report 
to  this  committee  your  opinion  of  the  best  site  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull  for  the  con- 
structiMi  of  a  new  dock,  of  not  less  than  20  acres,  keeping  in  view  existing  interests.  Should 
you  be  of  opinion  that  the  Old  Harbour,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  the  most  suitable  place 
for  a  new  dock,  we  request  you  to  prepare  such  a  plan  or  plans,  and  a  general  estimate 
of  the  expense  for  a  dock,  to  be  situated  in  or  near  the  Old  Harboi;^,  as  may  be  necessary  to 


enable  you  to  explain  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commoas  on  the  Bill  now  pending 
before  Farliament,  on  the  petition  of  the  Dock  Company  at  Kingston-npon-HulI,  your 
reasons  in  recommending  such  a  dock  in  preference  to  that  proposed  to  be  oonstruoted  by 


the  Dock  Company.  We  are  particularly  desirous  that  you  should  only  give  your  opinion 
after  mature  deliberation,  and  alter  hearing  the  arguments  of  such  persons  as  are  opposed 
to  our  views  as  may  be  willing  to  call  upon  you ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  have  given  notice 
of  your  arrival  in  Hull,  and  of  the  object  of  your  visit,  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  to  the 
Truiity-House,  to  the  Dock  Company,  to  tb!e  Chairman  of  the  Pilot  Commissioners,  and  the 
Chairman  of  a  Town  Committee  on  dock  aiEsdrs.  We  have  also  directed  such  persons  as  we 
think  may  be  able  to  give  you  any  information  to  wait  upon  you;  and  we  have  informed 
many  individuals,  whose  opmions  we  believe  to  be  opposed  to  our  own,  that  you  will  be  glad 
to  see  and  hear  them.  I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  Hm$$ellf  Honorary  Secretary, 
Jas.  M.  Rendel,  Bsq.,  Harbour  Committee, 

from  London." 

3539.  ^T.  Walker  aiid  Mif.  Cubitt  have  stated, '  that  they  were  directed  to 
give  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  dock  upon  the  ground  purchased  of 
Mr.  Raikes  to  the  east  of  the  citadel,  did  you  not  act  under  those  instructions 
delivered  to  you  ? — 1  did. 

3540.  Did  you  feel  yourself  tied  down  or  bound  to  adopt  the  Old  Harbour? — 
No,  I  only  felt  that  my  instructions  went  to  provide  a  dock  that  should  be  con- 
venient for  the  existing  trade  of  Hull. 

3541 .  Was  that  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  town,  the  position  of  the 
warehouses,  and  the  accessibility  of  them  ? — I  understood  that  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  instructions ;  that  is,  the  existing  trade  of  Hull. 

3542.  According  to  your  judgment,  having  gone  through  all  the  detail  of  the 
plan,  and  considered  it  now,  and  having  your  attention  particularly  drawn  to 
Mr.  Walker's  plan  also,  I  ask  you  generally,  are  yoti '  s^till  of  opinion,  with 
reference  to  these  two  plans,  that  the  converting  of  the  Old  Harbour  at  Hull 
into  a  dock,  is  the  more  desirable  of  the  two?— ^br  the  town  of  Hull? 

3543.  Yes.— Yes. 

tj  3  '  •  5544.  Have 
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jr.  M.  Rendelj  Esq.      3544.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  ? — 'Not  Ae  least ;  if  my  instructions  had  been 
^'   '     ■■  ^       to  provide  I4  or  20  acres  of  dock  room  on  a  plan  that  should  have  required 
.  ^  ^^^  **^'     «he  least  outlay,  I  should  most  undoubtedly  have  gone  ^here  Mr.  Walker  has 
gone. 

'  3545«  Just  state  the  reason  for  that? — ^With  reference  to  the  least  outlay, 
fce^ilse  there  is  the  least  amount  of  purchase  property ;  I  think  the  works  could 
be  constructed  more  economically  tnere  than  in  the  Old  Harbour ;  but  as  my 
mstructions  had  reference  to  the  existing  trade  of  Hull,  by  which  I  understood 
the  convenience  of  the  merchants  of  Hull,  I  selected  the  Old  Harbour,  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  does  border  on  the  town  of  Hull,  and  would  give  dock 
accommodation  to  the  warehouses  belonging  to  those  merchants. 
*  3546.  I  presume,  in  all  these  cases,  when  you  speak  of  expense,  the  expense 
must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  good  you  will  effect? — I  should 
think  so.  • 

3547.  Upon  this  arrangement  of  the  plan  you  have  recommended  have  the 
goodness  to  tell  me  whether  you  not  first  of  all  obviate  the  diflSlculty  of  penning 
^t  the  mouth  of  the  River  Hull,  and  do  you  not  find  a  new  channel  for  the  river, 
tod  also  provide  larger  dock  accommodation ;  is  not  that  the  effect  of  your 
plan  ?-— Yes,  it  is ;  it  is  in  evidence. 

'  3548.  Your  estimate  comes  nearly  to  about  the  same  amount  as  Mr.  Walker  s  r 
-=--I  think  more. ' 

'  3549-  J*ist  tell  us,  as  near  as  you  can,  how  much  more  ? — I  have  not  Mr. 
Walker's  before  me. 

3550.  It  is  200,000/.  in  round  terms,  including  the  communication  ?-r-I 
would,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  making  any  false  statement  in  the  figures, 
give  the  ^onount  of  my  estimate  again,  that  is  274,269  /. 

3551.  For  the  works  independent  of  the  land  ? — ^Yes. 

3552.  And  60,000 L  added  to  that  for  land,  which  would  put  the  two  calcu- 
lations nearly  upon  a  parallel,  would  make  334,000/.,  that  seems  to  me  to  about 
represent  what  Mr.  Walker  talked  of  to  be  800,000/.;  it  is  about  34,000/,  more? 
---I  know  nothing  of  the  land ;  I  speak  of  the  engineeriiag  estimates. 

3553*  As  you  have  acknowledged  the  principle,  that  money  to  be  laid  out^ 
must  be  always  expensive  or  economical,  with  respect  to  what  it  produces ;  will 
the  converting  the  Old  Harbour  into  a  dock,  and  making  a  new  channel,  which 
you  do  to  obviate  the  difficulties  in  the  Old  Harbour,  will  that  be  a  compensation 
for  the  34,000/.  additional  expense? — I  cannot  better  illustrate  it  than  by 
saying,  I  think  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  owners  of  warehouses,  and 
the  merchants  in  Hull,  to  pay  the  difference,  and  have  a  dock  in  the  Old 
Harbour. 

3554.  Is  your  plan  according  to  your  conception  for  the  interests  of  the  public, 
and  the  interest  of  the  port  put  together ;  is  that  which  you  do  as  well  worth 
it,  and  do  you  get  an  advantage  equal  to  the  334,000/.  as  Mr.  Walker  does  with 
his  300,000/.  ?-^That  is,  is  the  additional  accommodation  worth  the  30,000/.? 

3555-  Precisely. — 1  should  say  to  the  town  of  Hull  it  is ;  if  the  Dock  Com- 
pany's income  would  be  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  I  should  say 
it.  is  not.  lam  now  looking  at  the  Dock  Company  as  ,  a  commercial  body, 
irrespective  of  the  merchants  of  Hull. 

3556.  If  they  are  to  be  considered  alone  as  a  company  laying  out  their  own 
money,  and  can  get  as  large  a  return  from  Mr.  Walker's  plan  as  they  can  from 
yours,  then  you  say  it  would  be  a  bad  expenditure  for  them  ? — Yes,  no  doubt 
of  it. 

3557.  Just  have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  existing  interests? 
— I  mean  that  the  property  along  the  shore  of  the  Old  Harbour  is  very  valuable, 
and  of  course  I  calculate  existing  interests. 

3558.  Is  that  all  that  you  meant  ? — Also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  nearer  the 
dock  is  brought  to  the  town  of  Hull,  the  more  it  will  benefit  the  town  of 
Hull. 

3559''  Committee.]  As  you  had  those  instructions  desiring  you  to  attend  to 
existing  interests,  I  assume  you  made  some  inquiries  as  to  what  the  interests 
of  Hull  were ;  I  want  to  know  what  you  understood  to  be  included  in  your 
instnictions  by  those  terms ;  what  other  interests  besides  those  you  have  just 
named,  are  included? — Hull  is  rather  peculiarly  situated,  it  is  completely 
surrounded  by  water ;  the  docks  on  the  west  side,  and  the  navigable  River  Hull 
on  the  east,  and  the  Humber  on  the  south ;  the  docks,  I  should  rather  say,  niay 
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be  considered  as  taking  two  sides  of  the  circuit,  on  the  west  and  on  the  north.  /•  M.  Rendel,  Esq% 
Now,  it  is  very  manifest,  that  if  any  additional  dockage  is  made  to  the  east  of  " 

the  citadel,  and  those  docks  separated  from  the  town  of  Hull  by  a  navigable  H^^^  ^^40^ 
river,  which  it  would  be  exceedingly  inexpedient  to  build  bridges  across,  it 
would  draw  off  from  the  existing  trade  in  Hull,  all  the  accommodation  either 
of  warehouses  or  shops,  or  hotels,  or  whatever  accommodation  is  necessary  te 
the  existence  of  large  commercial  docks  in  the  town  of  Hull.  It  would  be  an 
extension  of  the  town  beyond  the  navigable  river,  whereas  by  making  the  Old 
Harbour  into  a  dock,  the  commercial  business  arising  from  the  docks  is  concen- 
trated there,  and  the  benefits  are  of  course  derived  by  the  town  which  those 
docks  surround.  If  I  have  not  given  a  correct  impression  of  my  views,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  explain  them  further.  ' 

3560.  Now  have  the  goodness  to  answer  me  these  two  or  three  questions. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  your  plan  is  that  it  uses  the  existing  warehouses  ? — 
Yes. 

3561.  I  presume  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  dock  is  in  a  greater  degree 
useful  in  proportion  as  it  has  the  accommodation  of  warehouses  near  to  it  ? — I 
should  say  so,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

3562.  That  you  have  no  doubt  about  ? — No. 

3563.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  this,  supposing  the  dock  to  be  put  where 
Mr.  Walker  proposes  it ;  must  if  not  involve  either  the  expense  ot  building 
warehouses  upon  the  wharfs  there,  or  must  not  the  goods  landed  there  be  carried 
to  the  warehouses  that  exist  elsewhere? — I  should  say  they  would  so;  if  the 
dock  is  intended  for  general  commerce,  it  manifestly  would  require  the  accom- 
modation of  warehouses  in  some  place  or  other. 

35G4.  Is  it  not  therefore,  first  of  all,  an  unequal  comparison  between  a  dock  on 
which  are  warehouses  constructed,  ready  for  use  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  dock  not 
having  any  warehouse  constructed  upon  it  on  the  other? — Yes,  assuming  ware- 
houses to  be  necessary. 

3565.  Then  a  dock  so  built,  will  not  it  involve  thecost  of  building  warehouses 
on  the  side,  or  the  cost  of  the  transport  of  goods  landed  there  to  other  warehouses 
-where  they  are  to  be  deposited? — Obviou3ly. 

3566.  When  you  said  if  they  were  general  goods  it  would  be  so,  perhaps,  you 
meant  to  draw  a  distinction  between  general  goods  and  timber? — Yes. 

3567.  Timber  would  not  require  warehouses,  but  ponds  or  conveniences  of 
thit  kind  ? — Unless  the  dock  was  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  timber  in 
it ;  the  dock  cannot  be  occupied  by  timber  and  vessels  at  the  same  time. 

3568.  As  far  as  timber  is  concerned,  the  portion  that  is  consumed  in  Hull 
must  be  transported  from  the  timber-pond  to  Hull  ? — Any  which  is  to  be  con- 
sumed in  the  town  of  Hull  itself. 

3569.  And  the  only  peculiar  advantage  in  a  dock  in  which  you  have  not 
warehouses,  will  be  for  that  portion  of  the  timber  that  is  brought  in  ships  and 
taken  out  again  in  ships? — The  timber-pond  is  connected  with  the  road  called  the 
Hedon  Road. 

3570.  I  am  asking  you  whether  the  advantage  of  that  dock,  without  ware- 
houses and  so  on,  would  not  be  confined  solely  to  the  timber  deposited  there  and 
afterwards  put  into  ships  and  taken  away  ? — I  take  it  the  question  goes  to  this, 
that  the  Dock  Company  have  not  warehouses,  and  along  the  present  line  of 
docks  the  warehouses  belonging  to  individuals  are  so  contiguous  to  the  line  of 
docks  that  the  difficulty  ceases  to  be  felt ;  but  that  inasmuch  as  the  dock  on  the 
east  will  be  on  maiden  ground  where  there  are  no  warehouses,  that  individuals 
must  build  those  warehouses,  or  the  Dock  Company  must,  if  the  dock  is  to  be 
used  by  vessels  having  general  cargoes. 

3571.  I  have  already  drawn  your  attention  to  the  comparison  of  a  dock,  when 
completed,  having  warehouses  ready  built  upon  the  side  of  it,  and  a  dock  where 
there  are  no  warehouses  at  all.  You  do  not  conceive  that  they  can  be  compared 
together. — No,  certainly  not,  under  those  circumstances. 

3572.  And  as  you  were  drawing  a  comparison  between  general  goods  and 
timber,  that  Mr.  Walker's  dock  might  be  useful  for  timber,  irrespective  of  the 
warehouses? — Yes. 

3573.  I  asked  you  whether  that  did  not  in^x)lve  the  question  of  the  quayage 
as  far  as  the  timber  is  concerned  that  is  used  in  Hull,  or  about  Hull,  or  transr 
ported  to  any  deposit  of  the  timber  for  Hull  ? — Yes* 

83.  U4  3574.  But 
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X  If .  ftwMfe/,  Esq.       3574.  But  there  would  be  a  diflferent  consideration  with  respect  to  timber 

taken  away  in  ships  ? — ^Yes. 

.54  June  1^40.  3575.  That  is  the  sort  of  timber  to  which  the  advantage  would  alone  be  con-f 

fined  ? — Yes,  obviously. 

3576.  This  additional  dock,  which  is  in  front  of  the  citadel,  is  not  included 
in  your  calculation  at  all? — No,  it  is  not. 

3577.  If  it  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  a  timber-dock,  do  you  apprehend  it 
would  produce  any  injury  or  danger  to  the  citadel  ? — No,  I  take  it,  if  the  citadel 
is  to  be  looked  at  as  a  place  of  fortification,  then  whatever  plan  is  adopted,  either 
the  plan  on  the  east,  or  making  the  present  harbour  into  a  dock,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  build  some  two  or  three  gun-batteries  to  flank  those  erections 
we  are  goine  to  make. 

3578.  Will  the  timber,  lying  in  the  pond  in  front  of  the  citadel,  produce  any 
iiy^ry» ^^  damage,  or  inconvenience  to  the  citadel;  would  it  interfere  with  the 
citadel  so  much  as  vessels? — ^No,  certainly  not;  but  the  Committee  should  be 
made  aware  that  the  citadel  is  commanded  by  all  the  warehouses  along  the 
present  Old  Harbour. 

3579-  Committee*]  Is  it  low  ground  round  the  citadel  ? — Yes,  it  is  all  low 
ground,  over  which  the  tide  would  flow,  but  for  its  being  embanked  ;  the  whole 
country  is  flat. 

3580.  Mr.  Serjeant  MerewetherJ]  From  the  observations  you  haVe  made  at 
Hull,  can  you  say  whether  the  ground  is  all  warping  up  in  front  of  the  citadel  ? 
— Yes,  very  rapidly. 

3581.  Supposing  any  projection  is  made  thereto  the  extent  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  have  you  any  doubt  that  the  whole  of  that  ground  will  be  warped 
up  ? — It  is  already  in  evidence,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  it. 

3582.  Suppose  it  should  warp  up  and  make  a  foreshore  of  land  between  the 
river  and  the  citadel,  would  that  be  equally  inconvenient  to  the  citadel  as  a 
timber-pcmd  ? — As  a  civil  engineer,  I  should  say  not ;  as  a  man  of  common 
sense  and  common  observation,  I  should  say  not. 

3583.  Mr.  Reynolds.']  You  have  stated  that  your  estimate  of  the  cost  exceeds 
Mr.  Walker's  by  34,000  /. ;  have  you  not  given  a  great  increased  extent  of 
accommodation  for  that  cost  beyond  what  Mr.  Walker  gives  ? — Yes ;  it  is  upon 
the  notes. 

3584.  Have  you  done  so  r-r-Yes. 

3585.  You  have  stated  you  took  into  consideration  existing  interests  ? — ^Yes. 

3586.  Among  those,  did  you  take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the  steam 
trade?— Yes. 

3587.  Do  you  consider  that  the  steam  trade  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
trade  of  Hull? — I  consider  the  present  accommodation  for  steamers  in  the  port 
of  Hull  is  as  wretched  as  anything  can  be. 

3588.  Did  you  have  that  in  view  when  you  fixed  upon  the  site  for  the  improve- 
ments in  general  ?^-*I  did,  and  consider  it  very  material. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

3589.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  town  and  ccnnmerce  of  Hull  before  you 
went  down  in  March  last? — Nothing  more  than  as  a  passenger,  in  passing 
frequently  through  it. 

3590.  You  have  not,  therefore,  furnished  to  the  opponents  of  this  Bill  any 
plan,  in  consequence  of  which  notices  of  application  to  Parliament  were  given 
by  them  in  the  Gazette  ? — No,  I  know  nofliing  of  any  notices  given. 

3591 .  The  notices  given  in  last  October  were  not  in  reference  to  any  plan  you 
had  given  ? — No,  surely  not. 

3592.  Had  they  any  specific  plan,  as  a  plan  upon  which  those  notices  were 
given,  when  you  went  down,  that  you  are  aware  of? — There  were  a  great  variety 
of  plans  put  into  my  hand  when  I  went  down  there,  but  whether  any  of  those 
plans  had  reference  to  any  notices  you  speak  of  I  cannot  mention. 

3593.  Specific  detailed  plans  ?— They  were  rather  vague  ideas,  laid  down 
upon  existing  plans  in  lines,  than  a  uniform  and  consecutive  plan. 

3594.  Were  they  such  plans  as  parties  would  have  applied  to  Parliament^ 
upon  having  a  bond  fide  intention  of  carrying  out  their  works?— I  should 
«ay  not. 

3595.  Were  all  those  plans  plans  for  constructing  a  dock  out  of  the  harbour, 
or  were  there  other  sites  suggested.? — I  think   I   saw  plans  for  docks  on  the 
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east,  docks  on  the  west,  and  four  or  five  different  ones  for  making  the  Old  Harbour   j,  m.  Rendei,  Esq^ 
into  a  dock.  ■■  ■ 

3596.  Different  plans  were  presented  toyou,  as  plans  submitted  to  and  con-      ^4  J"n«  i840- 
sidered  by  the  harbour-side  proprietors  ? — They  were  submitted  to  me  as  plans 
propounded  by  all  parties,  in  order  to  make  my  information  as  complete  as  they 

could  make  it. 

3597.  How  long  were  you  at  Hull  ? — I  think  I  was  there  six  days 

3598.  When  you  were  there,  I  understood  you  to  state  there  was  a  proposition 
sent  to  the  Corporation  of  Hull,  and  other  bodies  you  mentioned,  to  meet  you, 
and  hear  the  plan  you  suggested  r — No. 

3599-  What  did\ou  state  upon  that  subject  ? — I  did  not  state  any  thing  upon 
that  subject ;  I  desired  I  might  be  furnished  with  all  the  information  that  the 
parties  employing  me  could  furnish  ;  and  I  requested  that  the  parties  employing 
me  would  not  only  send  me  those  persons  who  advocated  their  views  but  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  examining  others,  and  three  or  four  different  people  came  to 
me ;  I  cannot  give  you  their  names  now,  but  there  were  three  or  four  parties  who 
came  to  me,  and  some  of  those  parties  appeared  to  oppose  the  views  of  the  har- 
bour-side proprietors  and  some  of  them  were  strong  advocates  for  that  plan. 

3600.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  day  you  left  the  town  of  Hull  ? — if  you  will 
let  me  give  you  it  positively  to-morrow,  I  will  do  so ;  I  will  refer  to  my  diary. 

3601.  If  you  please,  I  wish  to  have  the  precise  day.  You  seem  to  consider  it 
an  advantage  in  any  great  work  of  this  sort,  that  the  work  should  be  constructed 
with  a  regard  to  vested  interests  ? — ^Yes. 

3602.  Taking  into  consideration  the  importance  of  warehouses  in  the  harbour, 
have  you  considered  their  vested  interests  as  an  important  feature  in  any  project 
of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

3603.  Would  not  that  principle  have  led  you  to  oppose  the  construction  of  the 
Humber  Dock  ? — I  think  the  Humber  Dock,  from  its  not  being  separated  from 
the.  town  of  Hull  by  a  navigable  river,  cannot  be  said  to  bear  any  analogy  to  a 
dock  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town. 

3604.  Would  not  that  principle  have  applied,  in  your  judgment,  to  the 
construction  of  the  Humber  Dock  instead  of  a  dock  formed  out  of  the  harbour? — 
I  would  wish  to  answer  the  question  as  simply  as  possible,  and  I  should  say  again 
that  it  does  to  a  degree  but  not  to  so  great  a  degree. 

3605.  But  with  the  views  you  entertain,  you  might  have  been  called  as  a  wit- 
ness when  the  Humber  Dock  was  proposed  to  urge  the  expediency  of  constructing 
a  dock  out  of  the  harbour  in  lieu  of  it  ?— I  should  say  not. 

3606.  What  advantages  would  the  Humber  Dock  have  afforded  over  a  dock 
made  out  of  the  harbour,  that  would  have  led  you  to  prefer  the  Humber  ? — Assum- 
ing only  six  acres  of  dock  room  to  be  necessary,  and  I  believe  the  Humber  Dock 
is  about  six  acres,  assuming  that  that  quantity  only  was  necessary  and  looking  to 
the  possible  necessity  for  increased  accommodation,  it  was  the  very  best  situation 
that  could  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  town  of  Hull,  because  it  manifestly 
led  to  the  dock  called  the  Junction  Dock  being  made. 

3607.  Would  not  the  Harbour  Dock  have  afforded  much  more  than  six  acres 
accommodation  ? — Yes,  but  I  presume  that  six  acres  was  considered  all  that  was 
necessary ;  and  inasmuch  as  that  six  acres  could  be  obtained  at  a  less  cost  than  six 
acres  in  making  the  Old  Harbour,  the  parties  would  be  more  justified  in  making 
their  dock  where  they  did  than  in  making  the  Old  Harbour  into  a  dock. 

3608.  Are  you  aware  that  the  cost  of  the  Humber  Dock  was  240,000/.? — I  should 
very  much  like  to  have  been  the  contractor  at  that  time ;  I  dare  say  it  did ;  but 
when  that  dock  was  made,  timber  was  at  a  very  different  price  to  what  it  is  now. 

3609.  Now  I  will  take  you  to  Mr.  Walker's  plan ;  in  the  first  instance,  who 
were  the  persons  with  whom  chiefly  you  had  communication  when  you  were  at 
Hull  ? — If  the  learned  Counsel  will  allow  me,  I  will  at  the  same  time  I  give  you 
the  date  of  my  leaving  Hull,  give  you  the  names  of  all  the  parties  I  saw  there. 

36 10.  I  do  not  ask  you  the  names  of  all  the  parties ;  had  you  or  not  commu- 
nication chiefly  with  some  individuals  during  those  six  days  j — Of  course,  I  had 
considerable  communication  with  those  who  employed  me. 

361 1.  Who  are  those  gentlemen  ? — Mr.  Hassel,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Gibson ; 
they  were  all  strangers  to  me. 

3612.  In  six  days'  communication  you  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
those  with  whom  you  had  intercourse  i — I  did  not  associate  with  them  out  of 
business  hours. 

83.  X  3613.  You 
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J.M.  Rendel.^&q.      3613.  You  must  know  who  chiefly  were  the  persons  from  whom  you  sought 

I  -    ■■  ■■ and  obtained  information  ? — The  parties  I  was  most  in  communication  with 

^4  June  1840.      whilst  at  Hull,  were  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Hassell,  and  Mr.  Gibson ;  and  then  I  saw  a 
gentleman  who  belongs  to  the  Trinity-House,  he  was  with  me  a  good  deal. 

3614.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Gibson  is  not  one  of  the  persons  who  support 
the  plan  you  are  now  proposing  ? — No,  I  am  not ;  I  had  not  proposed  a  plan  at 
that  time. 

3615.  Did  they  state  to  you  what  the  character  of  the  trade  of  Hull  was  ? — 
No  they  did  not  state  that  to  me,  they  took  me  over  the  warehouses,  and  they 
took  me  over  the  old  docks,  and  you  see  the  instructions  I  had,  stated  that 
additional  accommodation  to  the  extent  of  20  acres,  was  necessary  for  the 
existing  trade* 

3616.  Was  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  timber  trade  pointed  out  to  you 
speciBcally  and  distinctly  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

3617.  Of  course  of  your  own  knowledge,  you  could  not  know  the  extent  of 
the  timber  trade  of  the  port  ? — Of  course  not. 

3618.  You  could  not  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  the  extent  to  which  the 
timber  trade  was  a  trade  of  transit,  and  not  a  trade  for  the  use  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood? — No,  the  steam-boat  traffic  and  the  general  commerce  M'as 
pointed  out  to  me  as  that  which  was  chiefly  to  be  provided  for. 

3619.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  very  extensive  trade  in  timber  for  Hull,  and 
a  very  extensive  portion  of  it  only  transit  trade,  do  you  or  not  consider  Mr. 
Walker's  plan  is  a  very  good  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  new  dock  ? — ^With 
reference  to  timber,  I  think  it  is. 

3620.  Is  it  not  convenient  both  for  the  approach  of  vessels  from  the  Humber 
mouth,  and  also  for  the  transit  of  timber  upon  the  Humber,  the  Ouse,  and  the 
Trent  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  convenient  for  vessels. 

3621.  Is  it  not  very  convenient  as  affording  a  large  vacant  space  around, 
which  may  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  for  the  construction  of  raft-yards  and  timber- 
yards  ? — I  have  already  stated  so. 

3622.  Is  it  not,  in  those  particulars,  a  more  convenient  dock  than  your  own  ? 
-^-I  should  say  this,  there  are  14  acres  of  dock  room  provided ;  if  that  14 
acres  of  dock  room  has  a  timber-pond  added,  which  is  eight  acres,  that  would 
make  altogether  22  acres  of  additional  water,  which  would  be,  compared  with 
my  dock  of  17  acres,  five  acres  more.  Xhen  there  would  be  that  five  acres  of 
additional  water  accommodation  for  timber ;  but  if  the  dock  only  is  constructed, 
which  is  14,  and  my  dock  which  is  17  is  constructed,  there  would  be  three 
acres  of  my  dock  which  might  be  appropriated  to  timber,  leaving  room  for  the 
same  number  of  vessels,  140,  that  Mr.  Walker's  dock  would  give  room  for. 

3623.  Do  you  think  that  14  acres  of  dock  room  is  a  sufficient  provision  for 
the  timber  trade  of  the  town  of  Hull  ? — I  have  already  said,  that  I  am  not  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  trade  of  Hull,  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  opinion 
which  I  should  wish  to  give  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

3624.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  the  whole  merits  of  Mr.  Walker's 
dock,  as  a  timber  dock,  depends  upon  the  completion  of  the  timber-pond  ? — If 
in  that  state  of  the  timber  trade  Hull  requires  so  much  accommodation,  it  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  plan  that  it  should  be  completed. 

3625.  Are  there  not  many  timber  docks  where  the  timber  is  drawn  up  the 
walls  by  slips  and  deposited  in  raft-yards  ? — It  is  a  very  common  arrangement. 

3626.  Is  it  not  so  at  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

3627.  Is  not  that  a  very  convenient  arrangement  ? — Yes,  very. 

3628.  Is  it  not  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  entirely  conducted  at  Liverpool  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  it  is  entirely ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  trade  at  Liverpool  is 
carried  on  chiefly  from  ponds. 

3929.  But  taking  the  wood  up  the  walls  of  the  docks  by  slips  and  deposit- 
ing it  in  raft-yards  is  a  convenient  arrangement  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  convenient 
arrangement. 

3930.  Is  not  that  the  sole  arrangement  made  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

3931.  May  not  that  be  done  upon  Mr.  Walker's  plan  without  the  creation  of 
timber-ponds  ? — Yes,  it  may. 

3632.  Committee.]  What  is  a  slip  ?  —  It  is  merely  a  recess,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  the  wall  of  the  side  of  the  dock,  not  being  carried  up  the  general  height 
of  the  wall,  an  inclined  plane  is  made  down  to  the  level  of  the  water,  so  that 
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a  rope  or  chain  may  be  fastened  round  the  timber,  by  which  the  horses  draw  /.  M.  Rcndd,  Esq. 

it  out  of  the  pond.  — — — 

3633.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Assuming  this  dock  to  be  chiefly  used  for,  and  mainly  24  June  i84o. 
adapted  and  intended  for  the  purposes  of  the  timber  trade,  will  you  point  out 

the  great  necessity  that  would  exist  for  a  communication  between  this  dock 
and  the  other  docks  of  the  town  ? — Assuming  it  to  be  chiefly  designed  for  the 
timber  trade,  I  do  not  think  that  communication  of  so  much  importance, 
excepting  it  is  for  the  accommodation  of  those  timber  yards  above  the  North 
Bridge ;  and  there  are  great  numbers  of  them  which  wcmld,  in  order  to  get  their 
timber  if  that  communication  were  not  made,  have  to  take  their  timber  through 
the  great  lock  into  the  Humber,  and  up  the  Old  Harbour. 

3634.  Do  you  not  think,  if  this  dock  and  raft-yards  were  to  be  constructed, 
that  the  transit  would  be  chiefly  confined  to  this  new  dock  and  the  yards  you  are 
speaking  of;  that  it  would  be  confined  to  those  cargoes  of  timber  intended  foi 
the  use  of  Hull  and  its  neighbourhood  ?'^— Yes. 

3635.  Would  not  the  course  of  trade  be,  that  the  vessel  would  find  its  way 
into  the  Old  Dock,  where  a  considerable  trade  exists,  and  be  from  that  place 
floated  to  the  existing  timber-yards,  in  the  mode  in  which  it  now  is  ? — Yes,  if 
there  is  a  very  consideraWe  amount  of  timber ;  according  to  what  I  observed, 
walking  up  the  bank  of  the  Hull  along  the  margin  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
Hull,  I  presume  that  it  would  form  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  timber 
trade  that  would  go  into  this  dock. 

3636.  Is  not  that  a  locality  which,  assuming  a  great  increase  in  the  trade  of 
the  town,  would  be  very  valuable  for  other  purposes,  assuming  that  the  timber 
trade  gradually  brought  itself  to  this  locality  r — 1  should  say  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing,  if  you  destroy  a  wharf  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  appropriated  to  a 
particular  description  of  trade,  to  fix  any  other  upon  it. 

3637.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  locality  is  not  a  very  advantageous  locality  ? 
— It  is  a  very  disadvantageous  locality  for  vessels  having  to  go  through  the 
*North  Bridge. 

3638.  You  are  speaking  of  the  timber-yards  above  North  Bridge  ? — Yes. 

3639.  There  are  some  below  North  Bridge  ? — Yes. 

3640.  Are  you  not  under  a  false  impression  in  thinking  that  the  greater 
proportion  is  above  the  North  Bridge  ? — I  would  rather  that  was  answered  by 
persons  more  acquainted  with  it  than  I  am ;  as  I  walked  up  the  Hull  river, 
I  observed  on  each  bank  above  the  North  Bridge  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
timber  and  timber-yards. 

3641.  Committee.]  No  ponds? — No,  no  ponds  that  I  observed. 

3642.  The  river  itself  supolies  the  want  of  ponds? — No,  the  timber  was 
taken  into  the  yards,  as  Mr.  Walker  proposes  to  take  it  out  of  the  docks ;  the 
timber  was  floated  up  the  harbour,-  or  landed  from  the  vessels  and  drawn  by 
those  slips  into  the  timber-yards. 

3643.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  Are  the  existing  docks,  the  Old  Dock,  the  Humber 
Dock,  and  Junction  Dock,  well  situated  for  conducting  the  general  trade  of  the 
town  ? — I  think  very. 

3644.  Do  you  or  not  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  withdraw  what 
is  called  the  lumber  trade  fipom  those  docks,  assuming  they  are  now  inadequate 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  trade  of  the  town?— I  think  it  would. 

3645.  Not  assuming  your  "  Additional  Dock,"  as  it  is  called  here,  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  timber-pond,  which  is  not  your  project,  I  believe,  do  you  think 
that  your  dock  would  afford  the  same  attraction  to  the  timber  transit  trade  as 
the  dock  proposed  by  Mr.  Walker  does  afford  ? — ^Always  assuming  that  addi- 
tional dock  room  is  required  for  the  timber  trade,  and  that  the  timber  trade 
may  be  separated  beneficially  from  the  other  trade,  I  should  say  not. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'Clock 
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VeneriSi  26®  die  Junii,  1840, 


RICHARD  BETHEL,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


James  Meadows  Rendel^  Esq.  was  ^ain  called  in ;  and  further  Cross-examined. 

by  Mr.  Hildyardj  as  follows  : — 

J.  M.  Rendel,  Esq.      3646.  What  day  did  you  leave  Hull  ? — ^The  evening  of  Saturday  the  7th  of 
■■■  March. 

a6  June  1840.  3647.  You  were  there  six  days  ? — Yes. 

3648.  I  think  you  stated  that  where  sloops,  lighters,  and  rafts  were  to  be 
locked^ut  of  the  new  dock,  in  your  opinion,  they  would  wait  till  high  tide  f 
—I  do  not  recollect  that. 

3649.  Do  you  not  recollect  being  asked  whether  they  would  wait  till  high 
tide,  and  whether  there  would  not  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  up  the  river  because 
the  tide  would  turn? — ^Yes. 

3650.  Do  you  imagine  that  if  a  sloop  was  intended  to  make  its  passage  up  the 
river,  or  a  raft,  after  it  had  left  the  new  dock,  that  it  would  wait  until  the  tide 
had  turned  ? — ^I  do  not  think  that  the  Dock  Company  would  be  disposed  to  lose 
much  water  from  a  14  acres'  dock  for  a  small  craft;  I  do  not  think  they  would 
lock-out  a  small  craft. 

3651.  Till  higli  water  point? — I  do  not  say  that ;  but  I  do  not  think  they 
would  lock-out  so  as  to  lose  much  water. 

3652.  Do  you  think  they  would  lock-out  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  tide  to 
take  the  craft  up  the  harbour  if  such  were  their  destination? — Which  lock  do 
you  speak  of? 

3653.  I  am  speaking  of  the  lock  to  the  Humber. — Then  the  Dock  Company, 
would  not  be  very  much  disposed  for  the  small  craft  to  lose  so  large  a  quantity 
of  water ;  it  is  a  very  large  lock. 

3654.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  tide  continues  to  run  up  from  high  water 
point  ? — It  depends  upon  the  tide  you  take,  a  spring  or  a  neap  tide. 

3655.  Take  a  mean  tide. — I  cannot  state  at  what  time  the  tide  stands  from 
my  own  knowledge ;  I  should  say,  perhaps,  ftbout  an  hour  at  neap  tides ;  ftiU  an 
hour. 

3656.  Is  not  the  channel  very  near  the  mouth  of  that  basin  ? — You  mean  the 
channel  of  the  Humber? 

3657.  Yes. — It  is. 

3658  Will  not  the  tide  run  up  longest  at  that  point  ? — Yes,  it  would  ;  and 
here  along  the  shore. 

3659.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  sloop  may  be  locked-out  at  high  water  and 
stiil  take  its  course  up  the  river,  without  being  impeded  to  any  practical  extent  ? 
— Yes,  no  doubt,  if  wind  and  circumstances  admit. 

3660.  Will  there  be  any  difficulty,  if  this  basin  was  not  inconvenient  for  the 
locking-out,  to  let  the  timber  wait  and  go  out  the  next  tide  ? — ^No,  I  apprehend 
not. 

3661.  Under  those  circumstances,  that  objection  would  be  removed? — You 
might  make  a  considerable  deposit  of  timber  in  the  basin,  and  not  inconvenience 
the  business  of  the  Dock. 

3662.  The  next  tide  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  lock-out  ? — No. 

3663.  I  think  it  now  turns  out  your  own  plan  of  the  jetty  projects  as  much 
as  Mr.  Walker's  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  rather  more :  I  should  wish  to  say,  that  in  the 
report  I  made  to  the  harbour  proprietors,  when  I  sent  this  plan,  I  stated  it 
would  be  absurd  to  determine  the  exact  projection  of  that  pier ;  that  it  would  be 
very  much  better  to  determine  it  as  the  work  proceeded. 

3664.  Now,  as  respects  the  eastern  side  of  the  basin — the  shore  to  the  east- 
ward— do  you  apprenend  any  inconvenience  from  silting  on  that  side  ? — I  think 
the  mud  will  accumulate  all  over  the  basin,  as  laid  down  here. 

3665.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  basin :  do  you  see  any  inconvenience  from 
the  accretion  of  mud  to  the  eastward  of  the  basin  ? — ^You  mean  on  the  foreshore  ? 

3666.  Yes;. 
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3666.  Yes ;  where  could  that  accretion  of  mud  be,  but  on  the  foreshore  ? — I  /.  M.  JUnM,  Es^ . 
think  there  would  be  an  accretion  of  mud  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  basin.  — — _— 

3667.  Tell  me  the  inconvenience  which  would  result? — I  do  not  see  any.  ^^  J"**e  1840. 

3668.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  would 
be  reclaimed  ? — Yes,  I  should  like  to  say  why  ;  I  should  say  on  account  of  the 
great  breadth  of  the  Humber  at  this  point ;  I  do  not  see  any  disadvantage  at  all 
arising  to  the  navigation  from  the  contraction  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  apprehend 
there  would  be  some  advantage  in  it. 

3669  Does  that  part  of  the  foreshore  form  a  part  of  the  practicable  navigation 
of  the  Humber  ? — ^No,  it  does  not. 

3670.  As  regards  the  silting  on  the  east,  there  is  no  disadvantage,  but  an 
advantage  ? — Yes. 

3671.  Now,  on  the  west,  confine  your  attention  to  the  part  that  intervenes 
between  the  western  pier  and  the  flow  of  the  river,  do  you  see  any  objection  to 
accretion  there? — Not  if  the  Dock  Company  do  what  is  necessary  in  the  event 
of  any  serious  accretion  thrown  out  by  the  pier  from  the  Old  Harbour  mouth,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  great  accretion  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

3672.  There  would  be  an  advantage  from  it,  instead  of  a  disad\'antage  r — ^Yes. 

3673.  You  have  stated  that  the  Craunch  is  formed  of  hard  materials ;  bricks, 
and  other  hard  materials  brought,  down  by  the  force  of  the  tide  ?— I  did  not  say 
bricks. 

3674.  Are  there  materials  as  hard  and  as  heavy  as  bricks  ? — Yes,  there  is 
chalk-stone. 

367,5.  And  in  masses  as  large  as  what  they  call  a  brick-bat  r — 1  did  not  see 
any  of  it  so  large  as  that,  it  was  dug  up  in  masses,  but  it  was  not  so  hard  but  a 
stream  dredge  could  remove  it. 

3676.  Were  not  they  such  masses  as  indicated  considerable  strength  in  the 
current  ? — Yes,  manifestly. 

3677.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  an  indication  that  the  strength  of  the  River 
Hull  is  sufficient  to  scour  itself  from  the  accretion  of  mud?— tJndoubtedly  so; 
the  strength  of  the  current  unquestionably  could  clear  the  channel  through  the 
mud ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  mud  to  accumulate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
channel,  and  to  drive  the  channel  still  closer  to  the  western  shore  is  as  unques- 
tionable. The  bank  will  increase  westward  at  the  expense  of  the  channel ;  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  bank  will  actually  stop  up  the  channel,  that  is  perfectly 
absurd  to  suppose  ;  but  it  will  drive  the  channel  to  the  westward. 

3678.  You  say  unquestionably ;  did  you  hear  a  person  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  the  harbour  for  40  years  state  there  had  been  no  s^ccretioij  of  the 
mud  to  the  eastward,  but  that  the  channel  had  been  narrowed  by  the  construction^ 
of  a  pier  in  front  of  Nelson-street  ? — I  did  not  hear  that  evidence ;  and  if  I  had, 
I  should  certainly  not  have  concurred  in  it. 

3679.  Assuming  that  the  channel,  by  the  construction  of  that  pier  and  another 
pier  you  will  observe  running  out  in  a  certain  direction  southward,  is  prevented 
getting  to  the  east,  will  not  it  keep  itself  open  and  scour  away  the  mud  by  its 
own  force  ?  Assuming  that  pier  still  is  suffered  to  remain  and  thereby  preventing 
the  channel  going  farther  to  the  west,  do  you  not  think  the  force  of  the  water 
from  the  Hull  will  scour  the  river  from  any  accretion  of  mud  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
will ;  and  I  think  that  all  those  obstructions  which  are  thrown  out  as  I  have 
before  said, tend  to  accumulate  the  mud;  and  if  the  mud  is  accumulated,  although 
the  ebb  water  from  the  Hull  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  itself  a  channel 
through  the  mud,  still,  it  will  be  that  kind  of  zigzag  channel  which  we  know  a 
weak  river  of  this  kind  forms  through  a  series  of  mud  banks. 

3680.  Do  I  understand  you  to  call  the  River  Hull,  a  weak  river  ? — In  com- 
parison with  the  Humber  into  which  it  flows;  and  when  a  weak  river  falls  into  a 
strong  river,  the  efiect  I  have  just  named  will  be  produced. 

368 1 .  Will  not  the  efiect  which  has  been  proved  to  have  been  produced,  rather 
result  that  the  heavy  materials,  when  they  come  to  the  confluence  of  the  two 
streams,  will  rest ;  do  you  mean  to  state  the  mud  will  rest  at  the  confluence  of 
the  two  streams  ? — Wherever  one  river  falls  into  another,  and  one  is  weaker 
than  the  other,  there  will  be,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  point  where  the  weak  river  is^ 
overcome  by  the  strong  one;  and. wherever  that  occurs  there  will  be  a  deposit. 

3682.  Of  what  ?— rWhatever  the  river  contains,  whether  mud,  or  gravel,  or 
chalk,  or  what  not*,  because  there  is  at  a  point  somewhere  of  the  junction  of  these 
rivers  what  is  called  stack  water,  and  that  the  heavy  materials  will  subside. 

83-  X3  3683.  What 
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J.  M.  Rendel^  Esq.  3683.  What  is  the  distance  of  Mr  Walker's  pier  from  that  river,  is  it  not  400  or 
— — ^— —  600  yards? — From  the  western  side  of  Mr.  Walker's  pier  to  the  entrance  of  the 
-36  June  1840.      Hull,  is  a  distance  of  2,500  feet. 

3684.  As  an  engineer,  are  you  prepared  to  state  your  opinion,  that  a  projection 
like  the  western  pier  of  Mr.  Walker's  basin,  will  cause  at  a  distance  of  2,000  feet 
an  accretion  of  mud  at  the  confluence  of  the  River  Hull  and  the  River  Humber  ? 
— Yes,  I  am,  as  an  engineer,  most  distinctly  of  opinion,  if  Mr.  Walker's  plan  is 
carried,  that  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  to  preserve  a  good  entrance  to  the 
Old  Harbour  of  Hull,  to  run  off  a  pier  to  somewhere  about  the  same  line  as  the 
basin  laid  down  in  my  plan  is  run  off". 

3685.  Perhaps  you  will  go  further  and  say,  that  that  pier  will  occeision  an 
accretion  of  mud  to  the  westward  of  the  stream  of  the  River  Hull,  that  the 
entrance  will  not  be  terminated  by  the  channel  of  the  Hull  ? — I  quite  feel  with  Mr. 
Walker,  who  gave  his  evidence  upon  that  point,  that  it  is  out  of  question  that  any 
engineer  should  say  how  far  that  mud  will  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  ;  that 
it  will  accumulate,  I  am  certain,  but  I  cannot  say  how  far ;  I  cannot  say  how  far 
it  will  accumulate  up  the  harbour ;  my  own  opinion  is,  that  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  accumulate  in  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  greatest  projection  of 
the  basin  up  to  what  is  called  in  the  engraved  plan  the  "  Humber  Bank." 

3686  Do  I  understand  you,  as  an  engineer,  to  state  your  belief,  that  the  action 
of  Mr.  Walker's  west  pier  upon  the  mud  will  cause  an  accretion  of  mud  to  the 
westward  of  the  channel  of  the  River  Hull  on  the  foreshore  ? — Decidedly  I  do. 

3687.  Do  you  know  how  high  up  the  River  Hull  is  navigable  for  a  vessel  of 
50  tons  ? — I  really  cannot  say  from  my  own  knowledge. 

3688.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  for  a 
vessel  of  50  tons? — Yes,  I  know  it  is. 

3689.  Should  you  think  that  the  force  of  that  vast  body  of  water  will  not 
prevent  the  action  of  that  pier  on  the  foreshore  to  the  west  of  this  stream  ? — I 
think  it  will  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  tendency 
which  such  a  projection  vrill  have  upon  the  whole  line  of  tJhe  foreshore ;  and  my 
reasoning  is  this,  the  tidal  line  will  be  a  straight  line,  and  all  that  is  within  that 
straight  line  will  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate :  I  am  very  well  aware  in  rough 
weather  and  heavy  winds,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mud  deposited  in  fine 
weather  will  be  taken  away  again,  but  the  general  tendency  will  be  to  accumu^ 
late  in  that  line. 

3690.  Now,  as  to  your  own  basin  ;  if  such  be  the  action  of  a  projecting  pier, 
there  will  be  a  great  tendency  to  silt  in  your  own  basin  ? — There  will. 

369 1 .  Now,  to  come  to  the  west  of  your  own  basin,  you  project  into  the  stream 
a  considerable  distance  there  ? — Yes,  I  will  tell  you  how  mucn  if  you  will  allow 
me — 260  feet. 

3692.  That  is  without  including  the  bridge?— Yes. 

3693.  The  bridge  will  let  the  water  go  t&ough  it?— Yes,  it  is  upon  piles. 

3694.  And  still  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  accretion  ? — The  obstruction  that  the 
piles  will  create,  will  increase  the  velocity  and  do  away  with  that  tendency. 

3695.  The  accretion  is  chiefly  on  the  ebb  tide? — Yes. 

3696.  Will  not  there  be  a  great  tendency  to  silt  to  the  westward  of  your  own 
western  pier  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

3697.  That  is  much  greater  of  course  than  can  by  possibilty  result  from  Mr. 
Walker's  western  pier,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  River  Hull,  at  such  a  great 
distance  from  its  position? — I  think  this  plan  would  be  more  objectionable  than 
Mr.  Walker's  to  the  entrance  to  the  Hull,  if  the  Old  Harbour  is  to  remain  as  a 
harbour. 

3698.  I  am  speaking  of  the  west  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly ;  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  fill  up  in  the  straight  line  I  have  referred  to  before. 

3699.  That  is  in  front  of  the  district  where  the  railway  terminates? — Yes,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will. 

3700.  I  will  now  take  you  to  your  own  dock ;  do  I  understand  you  to  state, 
you  begin  in  the  first  instance  with  cutting  of  your  new  river  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

3701.  How  long  do  you  im^ne  that  work  will  be  in  operation  practically ; 
I  do  not  mean  if  supplied  with  unlimited  funds;  but,  as  an  engineer,  how  long 
do  you  allow  for  it  if  constructed  at  all  ? — I  should  say  it  would  be  injudiciously 
hurried  if  done  in  less  than  two  summers  and  one  winter  ;  and  I  think  there 
would  be  injurious  delay  if  it  exceeded  that  time. 

3702.  Where  should  you  begin  ? — I  should  begin  at  diflferent  points,  I  said. 

3703.  Should 
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3703.  Should  you  be  at  work  on  the  whole  line  at  once  ? — I  should  begin  /.  M.  R^el^  E^ 
with  the  most  difficult,  the  wood-wharfing  through  the  timber-ponds.  • ^ 

3704.  For  two  summers  the  present  timber-ponds  would  be  destroyed,  without      ^^  J"°®  ^^^' 
any  substitute  being  afforded  ? — I  think  they  would. 

3705.  I  understood  you  to  state  it  was  your  intention  to  have  wood-wharfing 
only  down  a  portion  of  the  line,  namely,  at  the  junction  beween  your  new  cut 
and  the  Old  Harbour,  and  also  at  the  entrance  to  the  Humber? — I  will  state  it 
again :  the  wood-wharfing  would  extend  through  all  that  portion  of  the  cut  I 
call  unsound  ground,  namely,  from  the  present  harbour  down  to  the  Garrison 
Bridge  ? 

3706.  Is  that  the  Garrison  Bridge  marked  "  Bridge"  upon  your  plan  ? — It  is 
the  existing  bridge. 

3707.  That  is  exhibited  in  the  plan  before  the  Committee? — Yes,  it  is  exhi- 
bited as  being  taken  down. 

3708.  You  have  stated  it  would  commence  again  about  the  bend  of  the  river? 
—Yes. 

3709.  Give  me  in  rough  numbers  the  lineal  extent  of  the  cut  that  will  not 
have  wood-wharfing  ? — I  will  give  you  the  whole  length,  and  deduct  that  which 
is  wood'wharfing. 

3710.  If  you  please. — My  assistant  shall  make  the  calculation. 

3711.  Do  you  propose  to  protect  these  sides  in  any  way,  if  there  is  not  to  be 
wood-wharfing  ? — No,  if  there  is  not  to  be  wood-wharfing. 

3712.  That  is  to  be  wholly  improtected? — Yes. 

3713.  You  greatly  object  to  the  protection  arising  from  casting  any  hard 
material  into  the  bed  of  the  channel  ? — Yes ;  but  casting  it  into  the  bed  of  the 
channel,  and  making  a  slope  of  hard  material  are  very  different  things. 

3714.  Have  you,  in  your  estimate,  estimated  the  expense  of  doing  any  such 
thing  ? — No,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

371 5.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  river  would  scour  itself  and  increase  the  depth  r 
' — Yes. 

3716.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  putting  down  such  materials  as  you  speak 
of  in  the  channel  will  be,  that  the  water  will  force  them  out  of  their  places,  and 
carry  them  down  as  they  now  are  ? — I  think  it  would  be  extremely  injudicious 
to  place  any  materials  of  the  kind  we  have  been  speaking  of  either  in  the  slopes 
or  bottoms,  until  the  river  had  formed  the  requisite  size  for  its  accommodation. 

3717.  You  do  not  propose  embankments  on  the  sides;  you  propose  the  sidee 
should  be  flat  ? — The  ground  over  which  the  river  is  cut  is  generally  below  high 
water  mark  ;  I  therefore  propose  that  the  best  of  the  soil  that  might  be  found  in 
the  cutting  (the  best  will  be  always  the  top)  should  be  used  in  forming  the 
embgmkment  on  either  side. 

3718.  What  breadth  of  embankment  do  you  propose  ? — It  would  depend  upon 
the  quantity  that  comes  out. 

3719.  Will  not  the  embankment  make  the  access  very  difficult? — No;  it 
would  be  at  the  same  level  as  Mr.  Walker's  dock  and  our  own  dock  ;  the  em- 
bankment would  be  raised  five  or  six  feet  above  high  water  mark. 

3720.  Do  you  contemplate  an  embankment  of  the  same  breadth  as  Mr.  Walker's 
quays? — I  calculate  that  the  whole  quantity  of  ground  excavated  from  the  cut 
by  digging  should  be  deposited  on  the  shores,  so  as  to  raise  them  sufficiently  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce. 

3721.  But  the  breadth  you  have  not  calculated? — ^The  quantity  I  have  given 
that  will  spread  over  the  surface  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height  would  be  very 
considerable. 

3722.  Do  you  contemplate  any  slipping  ? — No,  I  do  not, 

3723.  Do  you  know  that  a  large  drain  has  been  cut  through  the  soil  about 
a  mile  off  ? — Yes,  I  believe  there  has. 

3724.  Do  you  know  that  the  sides  of  that  drain  have  slipped  tremendously? 
— No ;  I  will  just  explain  to  the  Committee  why  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
through  the  sound  ground  to  provide  wharfing :  in  the  old  channel,  before  it 
was  converted  into  the  purposes  of  commerce,  there  was  nothing  but  a  bank,  and 
it  was  only  where  the  river  made  a  bend  it  was  necessary  to^  protect  it  by  jetties. 

3725.  Which  side  of  the  harbour  is  that  ? — The  citadel  side  of  the  harbour. 

3726.  Are  you  aware  there  are  three  projecting  quays  or  jetties  running 
along  that  side  to  protect  it  ? — Yes,  in  the  crooked  part. 

3727.  Are  you  not  aware  that  hard  materials  and  piles  are  sunk  for  that 

X  4  purpose  ? 
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3.  M.  RtndeU  Esq.  purpose  ? — Yes,  in  the  crooked  part,  but  not  in  the  straight  part ;  but  I  have 

no  idea  there  would  be  any  diflSculty  where  the  cut  is  straight,  in  making  the 

^  June  1840.  present  ground  sufficient  to  contain  the  river,  because  it  would  form  for  itself  a 
sufficient  sectional  area,  and  when  that  was  done  the  banks  would  not  slip ;  it  is 
the  case  in  many  other  places. 

3728.  Should  you  be  surprised  if  it  were  shown  that  the  drain  I  am  speaking 
of,  which  is  not  accessible  to  the  tide  but  has  a  lock  protecting  it  from  the  Hum- 
ber,  has  in  the  straight  slipped  to  an  immense  extent  ? — I  think  it  very  pn)bable ; 
and  I  should  not  say  it  was  impossible  that  a  slip  might  take  place  in  this 
channel,  but  it  is  not  such  an  event  that  an  engineer  should  contemplate  so  as 
to  provide  for  it,  because  there  are  contingencies  put  down  to  cover  sucn  matters. 
'  3729.  Will  not  the  bank  be  more  liable  to  slip  from  the  circumstance  of  there 
not  being  a  tide  acting  upon  it  both  ways  so  strong  as  the  tide  of  the  Humber  ? 
— No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  the  fact  of  the  ground  being  saturated  twice  in  the 
24  hours  is  one  very  much  in  favour  of  my  opinion,  that  it  will  not  slip ;  if  tliis 
was  a  drain  occasionally  filled  and  empty  there  would  be  much  greater  danger 
of  its  slipping  than  in  the  case  of  a  river. 

3730.  Will  not  the  traffic  you  have,  have  an  effect  on  the  sides  and  induce 
them  to  slip  ? — No,  I  think  the  contraiy ;  we  know  that  whatever  consolidates 
ground  strengthens  it,  and  we  know  that  travelling  over  an  embankment  conso- 
lidates it. 

3731.  You  think  the  paddles  of  the  steamers  perfectly  unprejudicial  ? — I  do 
not  think  steamers  would  ever  go  up,  or  at  least  not  to  an  extent  to  do  damage. 
*  3732.  You  do  not  apprehend  any  damage  from  the  tide  getting  beyond  your 
piles  ? — No,  because  we  have  made  returns  or  wings  that  run  into  the  embank- 
ment to  prevent  any  thing  of  that  kind  happening. 

3733.  That  is  what  you  would  do  ? — Yes,  every  engineer  does. 

3734.  You  do  not  contemplate  slipping,  but  you  contemplate  making  the  return 
wall  ? — You  were  asking  me  as  to  the  part  not  wharfed  whether  it  would  slip. 

3735.  I  asked  you  as  to  the  part  wharfed  whether  the  tide  would  not  get 
behind  it? — We  mean  the  same  thing ;  you  are  asking  me  with  regard  to  the 
water  getting  behind  the  piles,  I  say  it  should  not,  because  the  piling  would  be 
returned  into  the  embankment. 

3736.  That  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  embankment  that  was  not  wharfed 
would  stand  ? — I  should  say  that  we  shall  cut  it  in  one  form  ;  we  shall  cut  it 
with  straight  sides  sloping,  and  the  river  will  form  it  as  will  be  most  convenient 
for  it ;  if  we  put  it  into  one  form  the  river  not  liking  it  will  give  it  another. 

3737.  If  the  river  does  not  adopt  your  form,  is  there  not  danger  of  the  river 
getting  behind  the  wharfing  ? — No,  we  return  the  wharfing  into  the  bank. 

3738.  You  have  stated  it  was  your  intention  to  use  the  piles  of  this  coffer-dam 
in  wharfing  that  portion  of  your  new  river  that  projects  upon  the  foreshore  of  the 
Humber  ? — Yes,  the  basin ;  all  the  coffer-dam  piles. 

3739.  This  coffer-dam  cannot  be  put  down  I  take  for  granted,  until  the  chan- 
nel is  complete  as  a  channel  for  water  ? — ^Yes,  exactly. 

3740.  How  long  do  you  imagine  that  coffer-dam  must  stand  where  it  is  put 
down  in  order  to  perform  its  duties  at  that  point  of  your  work  ? — I  should  say 
that  the  entrance  basin  of  the  new  channel  will  be  the  last  thing  performed,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it  before ;  indeed,  any  engineer  having  economy  for  his 
guide,  would  not  think  of  doing  it  before,  because  the  river  ebbing  to  and  fro 
the  new  channel  would  perform  a  lai^  portion  of  the  excavation  of  the  mud 
which  I  have  charged  in  my  estimate. 

3741.  You  have  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  new  cut  is  complete  before  you 
dam  up  the  channel  of  the  Old  River  ? — Yes. 

3742.  How  long  must  that  coffer-dam,  put  down  to  construct  the  lock  at  the 
northern  part  of  the  dock,  remain  there  before  the  lock  will  be  constructed :  how 
long  must  the  coffer-dam  be  down  before  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  put  down 
are  completed? — Fifteen  months. 

3743.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  coffer-dam  put  down  at  the  northern 
lock  of  your  dock  must  be  down  1 5  months  ? — Yes. 

3744.  And  that  cannot  be  put  down  till  you  have  opened  the  new  channel? — 
No, 

3745.  Inasmuch  as  you  do  not  mean  to  take  up  the  wood-wharfing  to  be  ulti- 
mately employed  in  protecting  the  eastern  pier  of  the  basin  of  the  new  cut  before 
that  time,  what  in  the  mean  time  is  to  protect  that  projection  from  the  action  of 
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the  Humber  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  stream  from  the  Hull  would  /•  M.  liendd^  Esq. 

keep  open  the  entrance  through  the  mud  for  many  years  without  any  pier  at  all ;       ^- 

and  my  principal  object  in  running  out  the  pier  there  was  to  make  it  a  harbour      •^  ^^^  ^^^* 
of  refuge  for  the  small  craft;  I  should  say,  as  an  engineer  who  has  had  experience 
in  the  matter  he  is  now  speaking  of,  that  the  river  is  powerful  enough  to  find  itself 
a  channel  through  the  mud ;  the  extent  of  it  is  not  more  than  660  feet. 

3746.  Then  f  understand  you  to  say  that  the  new  cut  will  be  completed  in 
the  first  instance,  but  this  projection  will  not  be  finished  till  you  have  drawn 
your  piling  ? — I  mean  to  say,  that  part  of  the  cut  that  is  to  be  executed  before  the 
lock  is  commenced  will  only  be  completed  as  fSeur  as  from  the  Hull  to  the  Humber 
Bank,  but  the  cut  made  by  the  steam  dredging  boat  through  the  mud,  I  mean 
all  that  part  of  the  work  which  is  called  in  tms  plan  the  basin,  should  be  done 
the  last  thing  of  the  whole  of  the  works. 

3747.  Now  I  go  to  the  dock;  I  think  you  say  it  is  probable  that  that  work  will 
l^e  executed  by  thirds  at  a  time,  that  you  will  cut  out  the  first  one-third,  and  then 
another,  and  so  complete  the  whole  works  ? — ^That  is  the  plan  that  seems  to  me 
the  one  that  would  occasion  the  least  interference  with  the  trade  of  the  Old 
Harbour. 

374S.  How  long  do  you  think  that  these  cofier-dams  will  require  to  be  down, 
beginning  with  the  northern  third  r — ^That  cofier*dam  would  go  down  pretty 
nearly  at  the  time  the  dam  for  the  lock  went  down. 

374g.  You  think  15  months  would  be  occupied  in  that  part? — ^The  upper  part 
of  the  Old  Harbour  and  the  northern  lock  might  be  done  m  15  months. 

3750.  During  that  period  the  warehouses  in  that  space  would  be  inaccessible 
by  water  from  above  and  below? — Yes,  the  vessels  could  not  get  nearer  to  them 
than  the  dams. 

375 1  •  Now  I  take  the  next  third— you  will  have  to  distribute  the  thirds  in  that 
way — now  I  will  take  the  centre  portion  of  the  dock,  how  long  will  that  be  cut 
off  from  intercourse  with  the  Hull  or  the  Humber? — I  should  say,  as  an  engineer, 
it  ought  to  be  done  in  a  summer. 

3752.  What  space  do  you  propose  to  enclose  there? — Suppose  you  divide  the 
whole  into  the  old  channel  from  the  northern  lock  down  to  what  is  called  Black- 
friars-gate  and  take  it  in  three  months. 

3753.  The  summer  is  an  ambiguous  term ;  tell  me  in  how  many  months  you 
think  that  centre  portion  might  be  done? — I  will  give  a  year. 

3754.  Why  say  a  summer;  is  a  summer  and  12  months  a  synonymous 
phrase? — ^You  asked  me  how  long  I  should  be  in  excavating  that  part. 

3755.  No ;  how  long  there  would  exist  a  necessity  for  those  two  cofier-dams 
including  the  centre  part? — That  was  not  the  question. 

3756.  That  is  the  question  ? — ^The  question  was,  how  long  I  should  be  in 
excavating  the  middle  third. 

3757.  No;  how  long  there  would  exist  a  necessity  for  its  being  cut  off  from 
the  communication? — ^Twelve  months. 

3758.  When  you  speak  of  those  periods,  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  have 
ever  constructed  a  work  of  this  description  ? — 1  have  never  constructed  a  work  in 
an  old  harbour  such  as  this  of  this  description ;  but  for  the  last  20  years  I  have 
had  as  much  experience  in  tide- works  as  any  man  in  this  country  of  my  age,  and 
I  dare  say  a  great  deal  more. 

3759.  I  did  not  ask  the  question  without  consideration :  when  you  assign 
those  periods,  I  ask,  are  you  not  speaking  without  any  practical  experience  to 
guide  you  in  a  work  of  this  precise  nature  ? — ^Yes,  of  this  precise  nature. 

3760.  So  as  to  afford  you  tolerably  accurate  data? — No. 

3761.  What  works  have  you  done  ? — I  will  begiQ  at  the  Land's  End. 

3762.  I  do  not  wish  that. — I  have  done  harbour  works  at  Helston,  at  Perran, 
at  Plymouth,  at  Exmouth,  at  Poole,  and  a  variety  of  other  places. 

3763.  That  is  to  say  harbour  works  :  has  it  ever  been  your  fate  to  construct 
coffer-dams  across  a  harbour  in  the  way  you  propose  here  ? — No,  I  never  have, 
and  I  said  so  before. 

3764.  What  time  will  you  allow  for  finishing  the  other  third  of  this  work  ? — 
1  really  would  wish  to  give  the  best  possible  information  I  can,  and  I  should  say 
another  12  months;  I  cannot  answer  to  a  month,  because  every  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  and  the  Counsel  himself  must  know,  that  what  a  man 
miay  do  one  year,  he  may  not  be  able  to  do  another  year. 

3765.  Do  you  not  think  it  rather  an  important  part  of  this  inquiry  for  the 
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J.M.RenddjIsq,   Committee  to  ascertain  the  periods  during  which  a  total  obstruction  will  take 
■  place  to  a  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  harbour? — ^Yes,  and  if  you  will  ask  me 

26  June  1840.      that  question^  I  will  give  the  Committee  my  views  upon  it. 

3766.  I  have  askal  you  that  in  my  questions,  and  you  have  assigned  two. 
12  months  and  15  months. — No,  I  have  not ;  I  have  said  while  the  northern  lock 
was  in  hand,  which  would  take  15  months,  the  northern  end  of  the  Old  Harbour 
would  be  in  hand. 

3767.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  northern  lock  would  take  15  months  ? — ^Yes, 
tbst  and  the  works  connected  with  it* 

3768.  And  the  other  works  would  be  in  construction  at  the  same  time,  and 
bodi  completed  together  ?— -I  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  me  from  my  own 
words ;  I  have  said  that  the  next  third  part  would  take  12  months,  so  that  from 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  obstructing  the  Old  Harbour  to  the  time 
when  the  two  thirds  would  be  open,  would  be  two  years  and  three  months. 

3769.  Do  you  apprehend  that  as  soon  as  the  coSer-dam  is  got  out  of  that 
which  is  now  the  Old  Harbour  from  the  River  Hull,  there  will  be  a  vast  increase 
in  the  accretion  of  mud,  resulting  from  the  Humber  flowing  in  and  out  of  your 
present  harbour  in  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  Humber  and  the  coffer- 
dam ? — ^A  vast  accretion  is  a  very  large  phrase. 

3770.  Then  give  me  an  answer ;  do  you  say  yes,  or  no  ? — I  say  there  would 
not  be  a  vast  accretion. 

3771.  Would  there  be  a  much  greater  accretion  than  exists  at  present  when 
the  river  is  scoured  out  by  the  force  of  the  water  ? — Unquestionably. 

3772.  Would  it  operate  as  an  obstruction  to  the  trade  between  the  Humber 
and  the  harbour  during  this  period  of  two  years  and  three  months? — No, 
certainly  not. 

3773*  Now  I  will  take  you  to  your  dock.  You  state,  I  think,  most  distinctly, 
that  it  is  in  your  opinion  a  great  recommendation  that  this  work  should  be 
constructed  with  reference  to  the  existing  interests,  that  is  to  say,  the  warehouse 
interests  ;  that  is  your  distinct  opinion  upon  which  your  plan  proceeds  r — ^Yes, 
it  is  my  deliberate  opinion. 

3774.  I  suppose  those  interests  would  be  as  much  invaded  by  the  construction 
of  new  warehouses,  if  they  were  constructed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  by 
the  construction  of  a  d6ck  in  a  different  place  ? — I  think  all  docks  ought  to  have 
warehouses. 

3775.  Do  you  think  rival  warehouses  will  grow  up  out  of  your  plan,  or  that 
the  trade  will  be  conducted  through  the  agency  of  the  present  warehouses  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  dock  proposed  by  me  would  give  rise  to  new  ware- 
houses. 

3776.  Where  would  be  the  site  of  them? — I  cannot  say  where. 

3777.  Do  you  mean  on  the  immediate  site  of  your  dock  ? — I  should  say  that 
warehouses  would  in  all  probability  grow  up  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  dock, 
between  that  and  the  city. 

3778.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  warehouses  would  encroach  upon  the  space 
allotted  for  quayage? — Yes,  if  the  Dock  Company,  or  whoever  executed  the 
works,  permitted  it :  I  think  that  the  wants  of  the  port  require  it. 

3779.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  the  space  that  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  dock 
will  require  that  a  portion  of  one  of  one  of  these  bastions  (if  that  is  the  correct  term) 
of  the  citadel  should  be  actually  taken  down? — 1  know  it  will  not. 

3780.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  you  have  to  take  down  no  portion  of  the 
citadel  wall,  in  order  to  get  your  site  for  your  dock  ? — The  question  asked  me 
was,  if  I  took  down  any  part  of  the  bastion. 

3781 .  Do  you  take  down  any  part  of  the  citadel  ? — ^The  plan  laid  down  would 
take  off  at  one  part  an  angle  near  the  southern  blockhouse  of  20  feet. 

3782.  From  the  citadel  outside  wall? — Yes,  near  the  blockhouse. 

3783.  Committee.']  Have  the  goodness  to  explain  the  bastion ;  is  it  an  angle 
of  the  outside  wall  ? — This  is  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  western  moat. 

3784.  Mr.  Hildj/ard.]  You  at  all  events  cut  off  20  feet  of  the  counterscarp,  if 
that  is  the  proper  phrase  ? — By  supposing  the  road  to  be  made  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  upper  part  of  Tower-street  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  citadel  at  the 
southern  blockhouse,  we  should  take  off  from  the  angle  of  the  moat  wall  (I 
should  not  call  it  the  counterscarp)  20  feet. 

3785.  Is  that  the  sole  encroachment  you  contemplate  upon  the  actual  works 
of  the  citadel  ? — ^We  take  off  a  part  of  the  moat. 
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3786.  Is  that  the  sole  encroachment  you  contemplate  upon  the  walls  of  the  /.  Af.  B^irfc^Eiq. 
citadel  ?— Yes.  ■   " 

3787.   How  do  you  propose  that  the  quays  south  of  that  portion  of  the      •^  ^^^^  ^^♦^' 
citadel  are  to  communicate  with  the  eastern  side  of  your  dock  ? — By  taking  off 
the  very  comer  I  have  referred  to. 

3788.  I  did  not  ask  you  the  question,  whether  it  was  required  for  the  dock, 
and  not  for  the  road  ? — I  did  not  understand  it  as  having  reference  to  the  water- 
line  of  the  dock. 

3789.  Does  not  this  show  the  dock  wall;  does  not  this  small  plan  show  that 
the  dock  wall  will  cut  oflF  a  portion  of  the  citadel  ? — ^The  sea  wall  of  the  citadel 
is  in  a  line  with  our  dock  wsdl. 

3790.  There  was  a  slight  inaccuracy  with  respect  to  your  projection  into  the 
Humber :  are  you  clear  you  do  not  require  an  angle  of  the  citadel-  for  the 
dock,«without  making  any  allowance  for  the  quay,  to  unite  the  northern  and 
southern  points? — I  have  to  say  again,  as  I  said  10  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago,  that  according  to  the  measures  furnished  to  me  by  the  surveyor,  who 
is  in  the  room  to  prove  their  attorney^  we  take  no  more  than  20  feet  from  the 
citadel. 

3791.  Was  that  the  surveyor  who  furnished  vou  with  the  inaccurate  quantity 
you  have  stated  ? — ^That  we  took  from  Mr.  Walker's  own  plan. 

3792.  When  did  you  first  submit  this  plan  to  those  who  employed  you  ? — It 
was  sent  to  the  parties  who  employed  me  the  22d  of  April. 

3793.  Did  the  project  you  so  sent  to  them  embrace  all  the  features  of  this 
plan  and  new  cut? — Yes,  it  was  in  fact  the  plan  which  is  now  on  your  table. 

3794.  When  did  you  send  to  them  the  estimate  of  its  expense? — I  did  not 
send  to  them  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  until  I  had  more  information  than  I 
had  obtained  when  I  forwarded  the  plan. 

3795.  Can  you  tell  me  when  it  was  you  obtained  that  information? — The 
information  upon  which  I  founded  my  estimate  was  supplied,  I  think,  about  the 
lOthof  May. 

3796.  When  were  your  estimates  themselves  made  out  ? — They  were  made 
out  the  latter  end  of  May,  my  assistant  tells  me,  who  is  in  the  room. 

3797.  Have  they  undergone  alterations  since  that  period  ?— 'No. 

3798.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  purely  accidented  that  you  coincide  with 
Mr.  Walker  almost  in  every  point  in  the  estimates  you  made  ? — ^Yes  i  and  any 
insinuation  to  the  contrary  most  unjust;  I  am  prepared  to  go  into  all  the  details  of 
my  estimate. 

3799.  Is  it  accidental  ? — Yes,  it  is;  and  neither  are  the  works  of  that  profound 
nature  that  any  men  who  understand  their  business  need  very  far  differ. 

3800.  When  you  construct  your  walls,  partly  of  brick  and  wood  and  stone, 
as  Mr.  Walker  does,  that  is  another  instance  of  great  genius  jumping  together? 
— No,  it  is  not ;  Mr.  Walker's  agent,  a  Mr.  Timperly,  has  published  a  very  ela- 
borate account  of  the  Hull  Docks;  and  as  he  has  declared  that  everything  was 
very  ingenious  and  clever,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  adopt  it,  and  I 
made  up  my  estimate  from  pl^ms  that  have  been  executed  with  success. 

3801.  Then  it  is  not  so  affronting  to  say  you  have  followed  Mr.  Walker  in  this 
matter  ? — ^Yes,  and  in  many  instances  before. 

3802.  From  adopting  these  calculations  of  Mr.  Walker's,  you  are  prepared  to 
state  that  you  think  that  his  estimates  are  tolerably  correct  ? — ^Yes,  1  think  they 
are,  and  such  as  the  work  may  be  executed  for. 

3803.  Have  you  calculated  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  works  if  executed? 
— No,  I  have  not ;  I  will  do  it  for  you  by  to-morrow,  if  you  wish. 

3804.  What  is  the  area  of  this  basin  in  front  of  Nelson-street  and  the  Humber 
Dock  ? — Twenty-one  acres,  I  think  it  is. 

3805.  You  have  already  told  us  that  the  approach  on  the  eastern  side  b 
300  feet,  and  the  opening  to  the  south  is  250  feet? — Yes. 

3806.  Do  you  know  the  strength  and  violence  of  the  Humber  in  rough 
weather  at  that  point  ? — Yes,  I  know  it  is  very  considerable. 

3807.  You  have  made  no  provision  for  the  large  class  of  steamers  beyond  that 
basin  ? — No. 

3808.  Have  you  constructed  your  own  southern  lock,  which  is  the  widest,  upon 
the  same  scale  as  the  Humber  lock  ? — Yes,  the  same  size. 

3809.  ITien  the  provision  you  have  made  is  a  basin  of  21  acres,  having  an 
entrance  from  the  east  of  300  feet,  and  an  entrance  south  of  260  feet,  and  having 
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26  June  1840.         3810.  You  admit  that  the  tide  is  of  great  violence  in  rough  weather  ? — It 
runs  four  or  five  knots. 

3811.  Are  you  not  aware  there  is  great  agitation  on  the  jetty  in  front  of 
Nelson-street? — Yes,  I  know  there  is. 

3812.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  are  you  prepared  to  represent  to  the  Committee  that 
such  a  basin  will  afford  to  steamers  sufficient  protection  in  rough  weather  ? — 
Yes,  decidedly  I  am ;   and  I  believe  that  is' the  best  part  of  the  plan. 

3813.  Is  it  to  be  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  steamers  to  be  constantly  afloat  ? 
— ^The  very  circumstance  of  its  being  more  exposed  than  Mr.  Walker's  basin,  is 
a  circumstance  in  its  favour  for  giving  depth. 

3814.  Is  the  basin  constructed  so  as  always  to  afford  water  for  them  at  loi?^ 
tide  to  lie  afloat  ? — The  basin  is  excavated  to  five  feet  below  low  water  at  spring- 
tides, and  in  my  examination,  in  chief,  I  stated  I  was  quite  satisfied,  from  its  size 
and  capacity  for  steamers  to  run  in  and  move  about  with  freedom  which  they 
could  not  do  in  a  small  basin,  that  that  would  tend  to  keep  it  to  that  depth,'  or 
deepen  it. 

3815.  What  depth  of  water  do  large  steamers  draw  ? — ^Fifteen  ot  16  feet,  if  you 
mean  such  as  the  British  Queen. 

3816.  I  mean  the  largest  class  that  now  frequent  the  port  of  Hull? — From  12 
to  14  feet. 

3817.  Do  you  contemplate  that  there  would  be  that  depth  of  water  in  this 
basin?— Yes,  and  more  than  that  between  the  steam-boat  pier  and  the  wharfs, 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  current  passing  through  this  basin,  between  the  steam- 
boat pier  and  the  breakwater,  and  the  wharf  on  the  west  of  the  dock,  on  the 
east  there  will  be  more  than  12  or  14  feet  water  at  low  water  spring-tides  after 
it  is  used. 

3818.  Though  you  only  excavate  for  five  feet,  you  calculate  the  natural  effect 
of  the  stream  will  keep  the  basin  open  and  give  12  or  14  feet  water  ? — I  reckoil 
alongside  that  steam-boat  pier  there  may  be  two  first-class  steamers  in  length, 
and  two  or  three  in  tier,  and  consequently  by  that  pier  you  may  berth  at  least 
from  four  to  six  large  class  steamers ;  and  upon  the  very  fact  of  those  steamers 
being  there  berthed,  we  shall  maintain  the  depth  I  have  stated ;  and  I  can  state 
instances  that  have  come  under  my  own  professional  knowledge  to  justify  that 
opinion. 

3819.  That  is  to  say,  14  feet  of  water? — ^Yes. 

3820.  Do  you  know  that  the  basin  of  the  Humber  Dock  was  the  resort  of  all 
the  river  steamers ;  the  Gainsborough,  and  Hull,  and  Selby,  and  Groole  steamers? 
— ^Yes,  no  doubt  of  it,  wliile  there  vas  water. 

3821.  Do  you  not  know,  that  in  spite  of  the  action  of  the  paddles  upon  it, 
there  has  been  a  most  rapid  accretion  of  mud  in  that  basin  ? — I  do  not  want  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  any  part  of  the  works  at  Hull,  but  it  is  the  most  com- 
plete mud-trap  that  can  be  constructed. 

3822.  Then  the  fact  you  believe  to  be,  that  there  has  been  a  great  accretion 
of  mud,  though  it  is  the  berth  of  these  steamers  ? — Yes. 

3823.  And  you  assign  as  a  reason  the  construction  of  the  basin ;  and  that 
does  not  alter  your  opinion,  that  the  steamers  will  keep  open  your  basin  ? — To 
the  form  of  the  piers  of  that  basin  I  attribute  all  the  accretion  of  mud. 

3824.  What  is  to  prevent  your  basin  being  a  mud-trap  out  of  the  line  of  the 
stream  ? — I  have  already  told  you,  that  where  the  size  of  the  basin  is  sufficiently 
large  for  the  steamer  to  move  with  freedom,  she  will  employ  her  paddles  more 
freely  than  where  it  is  not  so  large ;  and  where  a  large  portion  of  the  basin  is 
open  to  the  run  of  the  tide,  the  mud  that  is  stirred  up  by  the  paddles  of  the 
boat  is  taken  out. 

3825.  The  paddles  of  the  boat  being  chiefly  used  near  the  pier? — No,  the  ves-* 
sel  must  stand  in  here. 

3826.  When  she  is  turned  into  this  portion,  what  depth  of  water  has  she 
nearer  the  shore  ? — There  would  be  five  feet  water  at  low  water;  and  assuming 
a  vessel  to  come  in  in  the  first  two  hours'  flood,  there  would  be  water  enough  to 
float  the  largest  vessel  that  comes  into  that  port  up  to  the  very  entrance  of  the 
Humber  Dock. 

3827.  You  do  not  contemplate  vessels  lying  dry  at  all?— Yes,  if  they  occupy 
that  inner  portion. 

3828.  Do 
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3828.  Do  you  contempl^  that  ? — ^They  would  use  it  as  a  highway,  undoubt-  j.  M^RendeU  Esq. 

^dly,  but  not  as  berths,  at  least,  those  vessels  that  ought  not  to  take  the  ground ; 

when  there  was  water  there,  she  would  enter  freely,  and  when  not,  she  would  be      26  June  1840. 
more  careful. 

3829*  When  you  talk  about  the  possibility  of  making  the  Dock  Green  a  tim- 
ber-pond, do  you  contemplate  that  as  a  scheme  ever  likely  to  be  carried  into 
effect : — I  never  contemplated  such  a  thing. 

3830.  Do  you  either  contemplate  the  probability  of  the  space  called  "Addi- 
tional Dock-room''  being  converted  into  a  timber-pond  ? — I  really  never  did, 
until  I  heard  in  this  Committee  the  very  ^eat  necessity  for  an  additional  timber- 
pond,  and  I  then  suggested— as  it.  seemed  one  part  of  the  plan  to  provide  addi- 
tional accommodation  for  the  timber,  if  they  meant  to  give  the  docks  more 
capacity— « I  then  suggested  that  that  might  be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  not 
-only  very  convenient  as  a  timber-pond,  but  less  objectionable  to  the  citadel  than 
if  made  mto  a  dock. 

383  K  Would  the  construction  of  a  timber-pond  there  not  be  a  most  expensive 
work  for  such  a  purpose  ? — I  should  say  not ;  and  it  strikes  me  it  would  be  very 
much  better  that  it  should  not  be  actually  enclosed  with  walls,  that  it  should  be 
piled  off  with  booms  in  the  front. 

3832.  Is  it  a  part  of  your  project  to  do  that  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

.3833.  Look  at  that  plan  of  the  church  (handina  one  to  the  Witness)^  is  that 
plan  tolerably  correct,  according  to  your  belief? — 1  do  not  believe  it  is,  if  the 
pencil  line  laid  down  as  Mr.  Rendel  s  line  is  meant  to  be  our  encroachment  by 
the  new  cut  upon  th^  churchyard. 

3834.  To  the  best  of  your  belief,  is  it  extravagantly  incorrect,  or  nearly 
correct  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is  extravagantly  incorrect ;  I  think  it  is  exaggerated 
very  much.  Allow  me  to  ask,  whether  that  line  represents  the  water-line  or  the 
boundary-line  of  the  road. 

3835.  I  imagine  it  represents  the  whole  area  you  will  have  to  take  from  the 
church  yard  ? — I  have  laid  down  on  the  plan  a  roa4  50  feet  wide  on  the  margin 
of  our  new  cut,  but  I  presume  that  more  respect  would  be  had  to  the  church- 
yard than  to  make  the  road  wider  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

3836.  Committee.}  You  must  come  into  the  churchyard? — Yes,  by  either 
plan. 

3837.  If  this  cut  of  communication  is  made? — rYes. 

3838.  Mr.  Hildyard.l  What  did  you  say  was  the  total  area  of  the  wharfage 
you  propose  ? — ^Thirty-nve  acres  and  a  quarter. 

3839.  Will  you  tell  me  how  much  of  that  area  is  round  the  dock  ? — Bound  the 
deep  part  of  the  dock,  seven  acres  and  a  quarter ;  round  the  shallow  part  of  the 
dock,  three  acres. 

3840.  Making  11  acres  round  the  dock? — No,  10  acres  and  a  quarter. 

3841.  With  what  do  you  think  that  ought  fairly  to  be  compared;  with 
what  acreage  of  wharfage  ought. this  to  be  compared;  with  the  acreage  round 
Mr.  Walker's  dock  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  should. 

3842.  What  is  it  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all. 

3843.  It  is  30  acres? — I  imagine  not;  if  it  is,  it  must  have  a  greater  depth 
than  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  length. 

3844.  Assuming  it  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  raft-yards? — I  should 
say  that  wharfage  is  not  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  but  in  proportion  to 
its  length,  assuming  it  is  sufficiently  wide. 

3845.  Do  not  timber-yards  and  raft-yards  require  a  lai^e  space? — ^Yes;  if 
you  ask  me  if  this  space  is  convenient  as  acreage  space,  I  should  say  not ;  it  is 
only  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  length, 

3846.  How  much  is  the  wharfage  round  the  channel  of  the  35  acres? — Round 
the  channel,  understanding  by  the  term  channel  from  the  high  water  of  the 
present  Humber  to  the  HuU,  18  acres  and  a  quarter. 

3847.  You  include  the  piece  marked  "  Site  for  Shipyards,"  do  you  ? — No,  I 
do  not  include  the  whole  of  it. 

3848.  How  much  do  you  include?— That  which  will  be  covered  by  the 
ground  excavated  from  the  channel. 

3849.  How  do  you  make  out  the  rest  ? — The  other  portion  is  this  roimd  the 
harbour  of  entrance  to  that  channel,  and  that  is  four  acres  and  three-quarters, 
and  then  deduct  from  those  two,  which  together  make  23  acres,  the  area  of  the 
^harfs  along  the  bank  of  the  Old  Harbour,  which  is  one  acre,  and  I  get  therefore 
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J.  AT,  Rendd^  Esq.  credit  for  22  acres ;  I  then  take  the  area  of  the  wharfage  which  I  gain  on  the 
— — ^  western  side  of  the  present  Humber  Dock  and  the  area  of  the  steam-boat  pier,  and 
96  June  1840.      those  together  make  three  acres,  giving  a  total  area  of  35  J  acres. 

3850.  Do  you  consider  the  area  01  the  wharf  on  the  west  side  of  your  dock 
as  wide  as  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  ? — No,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
be  wider,  but  we  could  only  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  width  of  the  dock,  and 
I  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  extend  the  wall  further  to  the  westward,  for  I 
wished  to  keep  open  the  whole  of  the  frontage  of  that  part  of  the  town ;  I  think 
it  material  to  the  interests  of  the  town,  that  that  part  of  it  which  is  in  front  of 
the  Humber,  should  be  kept  open  and  not  obstructed. 

3851.  You  occupy  the  whole  space  by  that  quay  now  occupied  by  the  mer- 
chants in  front  of  their  own  warehouses? — No,  I  have  not  calculated  that. 

3852.  Do  you  mean  that  the  25  feet  are  irrespective  of  the  quays  in  front  of 
the  warehouses  on  the  west  side  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  we  take  down  what  we 
call  the  staiths  upon  the  shore,  that  is,  those  piled  projections  in  front  of  the 
warehouses,  and  we  give  in  lieu  of  those,  only  15  feet  wide,  a  quay  averaging 
25  feet. 

3853.  The  25  feet  does  embrace  the  whole  site  now  occupied  by  the  quays 
in  front  of  the  private  warehouses  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

3854.  That  you  admit  as  not  so  wide  as  you  would  wish  it  to  be,  but  you  are 
circiunscribed  by  the  position  ? — ^Yes,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  citadel,  I  would 
rather  have  it  wider ;  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  citadel  we  should  have  a  very 
magnificent  dock  indeed. 

3855.  Have  you  included  as  quayage  this  projection  on  the  east  side  of  the 
basin? — No,  not  as  quayage  but  wharfage ;  there  is  a  distinction. 

3856.  Committee.^  What  is  the  difference? — ^Wharfege  has  reference  to  super- 
ficial area,  and  quayage  to  the  length  of  the  wharf  or  frontage. 

3857.  The  quayage  is  the  length  of  the  wharf?— Yes,  and  the  wharfage  is 
superfice. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether. 

3858.  I  think  when  you  were  first  cross-examined  on  Wednesday,  you  stated 
that  the  necessity  of  accommodation  for  timber  was  not  distinctly  pointed  out  to 
you  ? — I  did. 

3859.  But  accommodation  for  steamers  was  that  to  which  your  attention  was 
principally  drawn  ? — ^Very  particularly  drawn  by  several  parties  who  called  upon 
me  at  the  hotel  wherfe  I  was  staying. 

3860.  You  said  that  the  accommodation  for  steamers  was  very  bad  at  Hull? 
— I  cannot  weU  imagine  anything  worse. 

3861.  From  the  information  you  got  at  Hull,  were  you  satisfied  that  for  the 
interests  of  the  town  better  accommodation  for  steam-boats  was  necessary? — I 
think  it  highly  detrimental  to  the  town  of  Hull  that  there  is  not  better  accom- 
modation for  the  steamers. 

3862.  As  Tar  as  you  could  form  an  opinion  between  the  relative  importance  of 
steamers  and  the  timber  trade,  which  would  you  say  was  the  most  important? — 
The  steamers  unquestionably,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  railway* 

3863.  You  said,  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  taken  exclusively  for  timber,  was  a  good 
one  ? — I  think  a  very  excellent  one. 

3864.  With  a  large  timber-pond  in  the  marsh? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  a  very 
excellent  one  indeed. 

3865.  But  taking  into  consideration  the  steam-boats  and  the  timber,  does  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Walker's  plan  induce  you  to  think  it  is  preferable  to  making 
the  Old  Harbour  into  a  dock  ? — I  deciciedly  think  it  better  to  make  the  Old 
Harbour  into  a  dock,  having  a  reference  to  all  the  wants  of  the  port. 

3866.  Including  timber  ? — ^Yes. 

3867.  I  infer  from  that,  that  you  do  not  think  the  advantage  to  be  derived  to 
the  timber  sufficient  to  disarrange  what  you  recommend  ? — 1  think  taking  into 
account  all  the  wants  of  the  port,  and  all  the  improvements  that  may  hereafter 
occur,  it  is  better  to  make  the  Old  Harbour  into  a  dock. 

3868.  You  were  asked  whether  Mr.  Walker's  plan  did  not  give  five  acres 
greater  area  of  water  than  yours  ?  —  I  am  not  aware  that  I  was  asked  that 
question. 

3869.  The  dock  and  pond  being  completed  there  would  be  five  acres  more  of 
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water  than  upon  your  plan  ? — Taking  the  dock  at  14  acres,  and  the  pond  at  eight,  /.  Af.  Rendel,  Esq. 

there  would  be  five  acres  more  water  than  by  my  dock,  which  is  only  17  acres.  ■ 

3870.  It  will  give  no  more  additional  accommodation  of  dock,  but  only  further  26  June  1840. 
accommodation  for  timber? — Yes,  undoubtedly;  the  dock,  taking  it  as  a  dock,  is 

three  acres  less. 

3871.  And  the  other  eight  acres  for  a  pond  will  not  be  available  as  a  dock, 
except  as  a  deposit  for  timber  ? — Yes. 

3872.  And  not  for  any  other  dock  purposes  ? — I  apprehend  not,  because  it  is 
shown  upon  the  sections  as  much  shallower. 

3873.  Having  the  opinion  you  have  with  respect  to  the  timber-pond,  which 
you  seem  to  think  a  material  part  of  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  is  that  sufficient  in  your 
judgment  to  recommend  that  the  docks  should  be  placed  there,  in  order  to  get 
at  the  timber-pond ;  do  you  understand  that  ?—  No,  not  quite. 

3874.  Inasmuch  as  you  think  it  would  be  a  convenient  site  for  a  timber- 
pond,  do  you  think  that  that  convenience  is  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  justify  the 
dock  being  placed  so  far  from  the  town  ? — I  have  already  said,  ana  I  wish  to 
repeat  it,  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  dock  for  the  town  should  be  nearer  the 
town  and  nearer  the  railway. 

3875.  With  respect  to  the  silting  up,  you  were  asked  this  morning  whether 
you  believed  that  the  silting  up  to  the  westward  of  Mr.  Walker's  basin  would 
extend  as  far  up  as  the  River  Hull  ? — Yes. 

3876.  You  remember  the  question  being  asked  you? — Yes. 

3877.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Walker  being  examined  to  this,  and  giving 
this  answer ;  **  How  far  do  you  calculate  upon  the  probability  of  the  silting  up 
extending? — I  have  made  no  calculation  of  that,  it  would  tend  to  accumulate  untu 
the  current  of  the  Old  Harbour  previented  it.'*  Do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  ? 
— I  concur  in  that  opinion;  and  I  think  Mr.  Walker,  and  every  engineer  who  has 
had  any  practice  in  that  work,  would  feel  it  injudicious  to  state  how  far  it  would 
accumulate. 

3878.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  up  to 
the  point  where  the  outflow  of  the  River  Hidl  was? — Not  the  slightest. 

3879.  If  it  so  accumulated,  would  it  have  a  tendency  to  drive  the  channel  of 
the  Hull  more  to  the  westward  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

3880.  You  were  asked  particularly  with  respect  to  the  deposit  of  heavy 
materials,  washed  down  by  the  stream  from  the  harbour  and  forming  the  craunch^ 
in  your  judgment,  as  long  as  the  harbour  is  open,  will  that  continue  ?  —  As  long 
as  the  harbour  has  any  of  the  obstructions  that  now  exist,  it  will. 

3881.  Supposing  hard  materials  are  brought  down  and  deposited  there  by  the 
meeting  of  the  two  powers,  the  flow  of  the  Humber  and  the  Hull,  will  not  there 
be  a  tendency  in  the  mud  to  deposit  itself  in  the  interstices  between  those 
materials,  and  cement  them  together  ? — ^Yes,  unquestionably ;  if  hard  materials 
are  deposited  in  the  mud  of  the  river,  the  interstices  will  be  filled  up  by  the 
mud. 

3882.  Were  you  ever  employed  at  all  for  the  Wash  in  the  north  of  Norforlk? 
— I  have  been  a  good  deal  upon  that  shore. 

3883.  And  employed  there? — Yes. 

3884.  And  seen  the  nature  of  the  accumulations? — Yes;  I  was  called  in  the 
other  day  upon  that  large  plan  of  Sir  John  Rennie's,  for  making  a  new  county. 

3885.  Did  you  apply  the  experience  you  obtained  there  to  the  silting  up  of 
the  Humber  ? — I  have  already  stated  1  have  had  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
experience  upon  works  of  this  sort. 

3886.  You  begin  with  the  most  difficult  part  of  your  works,  that  is  the  usual 
course,  being  likely  to  occupy  the  most  time  ? — Yes. 

3887.  Having  had  your  attention  most  particularly  drawn  to  the  manner  in 
which  you  would  execute  these  works,  is  your  opinion  at  all  shaken  of  being  able 
to  execute  the  works  in  the  manner  you  propose  ?  —  There  is  not  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  the  world  in  the  works. 

3888.  Do  you  conceive  you  will  do  any  substantial  injury  to  the  owners  of 
warehouses  on  the  river  ? — Only  deprivmg  them  of  the  fecility  they  have  of 
going  alongside  of  them  while  the  works  are  in  operation. 

3889.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  learning  while  at  Hull  that  the  greater  part 
of  those  owners  consented  to  this  measure  ? — I  understand  that  they  were  the 
great  supporters  of  it. 

3890.  You  expect  no  difficulty  to  be  made  by  them  on  that  account? — I  can 
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J.  M.  Rendeh  Esq.  hardly  suppose  that  those  who  are  incurring  all  this  expense  to  get  the  accommo- 

;-       dation,  would  obstruct  its  execution. 

q6  June  1840.  3891.  Have  you  seen  the  works  at  Bristol  ? — Yes. 

.    3892.  Is  that  much  the  same  kind  of  work  as  here  ? — Yes,  pretty  much  so. 

3893.  Committee.']  Was  that  an  old  river  turned  into  a  harbour  ?— Yes,  and 
there  is  a  new  cut  made  for  the  river  and  the  drainage  water. 

3894.  Is  the  bottom  of  the  old  channel  at  Bristol  the  same  as  at  Hull  ? — In 
some  parts  it  is,  in  others  not ;  there  is  a  portion  of  rock  cut  through,  but  some 
portion  of  it  is  worse  than  this. 

3895.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.']  Do  you  remember  that  part  of  the  evidence 
in  which  Mr.  Walker  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  a  large  basin  for  the  large  steam- 
packets  :  "  It  appears  to  me  that  the  site  would  be  extremely  good,  but  for  the 
objections  I  have  stated  :  it  is  liable  to  those  objections,  but  I  am  free  tocoiifess, 
as  far  as  regards  a  communication  with  the  railway  for  passengers  and  steam- 
packets,  the  basin  is  better  situated  than  any  part  01  the  proposed  dock  on  the 
east  side.'*  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Walker  giving  that  evidence  ? — I  do  not ;  but 
it  is  just  what  I  should  have  expected  from  his  candour  and  judgment  upon  the 
subject. 

3896.  Having  had  your  attention  drawn  to  that  part  of  the  plan  by  Mr.  Hild- 
yard,  you  stated  vou  thought  it  was  the  best  part  of  the  plan;  have  you  any  doubt 
that  it  will  be  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  town  ? — I  believe  that  it  ought 
to  be  done,  whatever  plan  is  carried  into  execution. 

3897.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  silting  up  of  the  mud  in  the  Humber 
Dock,  and  you  say  it  goes  on  to  a  considerable  extent? — In  the  basin  of  the 
Humber  Dock. 

3898.  How  is  it  in  the  Humber  Dock  itself? — I  presume  there  must  be  a 
great  accumulation ;  there  they  take  their  water  from  the  Humber,  and  the  River 
Humber  is  exceedingly  muddy. 

3899.  The  River  Hull  is  not  so? — No ;  and  if  the  waters  of  the  Humber  could 
b6  separated  from  those  of  the  Hull,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  evil  would 
be  got  rid  of ;  but,  as  long  as  the  tide  flows  up  the  Hull  it  will  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  larger  stream. 

3900.  I  understand  the  steamers  will  be  likely  to  come  in  at  the  entrance 
here  and  go  into  the  Humber,  and  that  the  turning  themselves  round  in  the 
basin  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  mud  afloat? — I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
Committee  must  be  aware  that  nothing  tends  to  stir  up  mud  more  than 
steamers. 

3901.  Is  it  not  a  very  considerable  part  of  your  plan  here  that  the  course  of 
the  stream  passing  through  the  basin  will  wash  down  the  mud  so  suspended,  and 
take  it  away  ?— Yes,  undoubtedly ;  I  think  every  harbour  on  this  shore  should 
be  as  open  as  possible. 

3902c  Will  notthe  river  steamers,  the  small  class  of  steamers,  be  constantly 
going  in  close  to  the  foreshore? — I  think  that  the  small  steamers  will  have 
more  efiect  in  keeping  it  clear  than  the  larger  ones,  because  they  move  about 
more  freely. 

3903.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  their  moving  about  there  than  in  the 
Humber  Dock  basin  ? — ^There  is  no  parallel  at  all. 

3904.  You  say  that  you  think  this  basin  for  the  steamers,  close  to  the  rail- 
way, must  be  made  at  all  events ;  can  that  basin  be  made  successfully,  and  kept 
for  that  purpose  as  long  as  the  Hull  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  Humber  at  that 
point? — I  should  think  the  Hull  a  difficulty;  but  I  should  not  go  to  the  extent 
of  saying  it  could  not  be  done;  if  the  eastern  dock  is  made,  that  involves  the 
necessity  of  running  out  a  pier  on  the  western  side  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
intended  dock,  and  by  that  means  you  would  form  a  shelter  for  that  side  of  the 
basin.  ^ 

3905.  Will  not  the  western  side  of  the  wider  part  of  your  new  dock  make  an 
excellent  wharf  to  that  part  of  the  basin  ? — Yes. 

3906.  Is  not  that  a  great  advantage  ?^— Yes ;  the  great  advantage  is,  that  all 
'  these  important  works  are  so  immediately  connected  with  the  town. 

3907.  There  is  a  long  wall  in  the  direction  of  the  Vittoria  Inn,  will  not  that 
wall  be  a  great'  advantage  to  the  basin  ? — I  think  that  wall  is  a  very  impor- 
tant thing,  because  river  crafib  need  not  go  into  dock  to  take  in  a  cargo;  they 
may  be  loaded  from  vessels  over  the  wharf. 

•    3908.  Will  not  that  be  a  great  protection  to  the  basin? — Undoubtedly. 

3909.  Will 
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3909.  Will  not  the  breakwater  and  steam-boat  pier  have  that  eflfect  ? — It  is  /.  m.  Rendel,  ]:&•]. 
those  things  that  make  the  basin.  ■  — 

3910.  Have  you  put  them  in  such  a  position  that  you  think  they  will  protect      26  June  1840. 
the  basin  in  rough  weather? — As  still  as   it  is  possible  to  make  it  in  the 

Humber. 

3911.  You  have  constructed  your  entrances  with  reference  to  the  prevailing 
winds  in  the  Humber? — Yes,  and  the  convenience  of  vessels  using  them. 

3912.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  have  the  effect  of  aflPording  protection  ? 
— Yes,  quite  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  shipping  and  the 
use  of  the  harbour. 

3913.  You  say,  if  the  Hull  river  is  allowed  to  come  down  into  the  Humber  at 
that  point,  you  will  have  a  difficulty  in  making  a  basin  so  useful,  as  it  brings 
silt  down  into  the  harbour  ? — I  stated  it  would  be  necessary  to  run  out  a  pier  to 
the  extent  of  Mr.  Walker's  proposed  projection,  and  that  it  would  also  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  this  breakwater  down  so  as  to  cover  this  pier,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  a  sheltered  basin. 

3914.  Do  you  know  the  position  of  the  Craunch  ? — ^Yes. 

3915.  Is  not  the  Craunch  situated  where  you  propose  to  make  the  basin? — 
The  present  craunch  is  included  in  the  basin. 

3916.  And  I  recollect  that  that  basin  is  to  be  deepened,  and  tx>  be  excavated  ? 
—Yes. 

3917.  Supposing  it  was  excavated  for  the  purpose  of  a  basin,  but  the  Hull  was 
still  allowed  to  come  down,  would  there  not  be  a  tendency  in  that  craunch  to 
re-form  itself  in  case  the  Hull  was  allowed  to  bring  down  this  deposit  ? — As  long 
as  that  which  is  foreign  to  the  bed  of  the  Hull  remains  in  it,  there  will  be  por- 
tions of  it  brought  down  and  form  that  craunch. 

3918.  If,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  mud  that  is  forming  to  the  west  of  Mr. 
Walker's  basin,  you  run  out  a  jetty  there,  and  extend  your  breakwater  lower 
down  in  order  to  overlap  it,  will  not  both  of  those  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  deposit  where  the  Craunch  is,  in  case  the  Hull  is  left  open  ? — Yes,  by  making 
the  water  more  quiet,  you  will  dispose  it  to  deposit  more  matter. 

3919.  Have  you  any  doubt  that,  if  that  basin  is  made,  it  will  be  done  more 
advantageously  by  turning  the  Hull  river  into  a  dock,  than  leaving  the  open 
river  to  flow  into  it  ? — I  think  it  a  most  convenient  arrangement,  supposing  the 
dock  made. 

3920.  If  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  your  pier,  as  you  say,  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  mud  in  the  out-flow,,  would  not  that  pier  increase  the  difficulty  in 
getting  into  the  harbour  ?  —No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

3921.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  wall  of  that  Humber  Dock  has 
inclined  inwards  since  it  was  constructed  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  tliat  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

3922.  You  were  particularly  asked  whether  this  would  not  be  a  very  expensive, 
operation  to  convert  this  additional  dock  into  a  timber-yard ;  I  understood  you, 
it  would  only  require  piles  put  down  and  booms  laid  along  to  make  a  timber- 
pond  ?—  It  would  be  made  a  very  convenient  timber-pond  in  that  way. 

3923.  And  that  would  enable  it  to  be  made  a  bonding-pond? — I  know  many 
made  in  that  way. 

3924.  It  is  a  very  trifling  expense  ? — ^You  cannot  have  a  simpler  way  of 
doing  it. 

3925.  It  is  piles  put  in  and  just  protected  by  booms  ? — Yes,  just  protected 
by  booms ;  there  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  arising  from  a  plan  of  this 
sort,  for  it  might  be  made  by  a  very  slight  expense  into  a  gangway  to  warp  a 
vessel  up  to  the  dock. 

3926*  Can  you  tell  me  the  expense  of  piling  and  enclosing  it? — I  cannot  tell 
you  now ;  I  will  let  you  know  to-morrow  morning. 

3927.  The  eastern  extremity  would  be  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  basin  to  the 
new  channel,  and  the  western  by  the  southern  wall  of  your  new  dock? — Yes. 

3928.  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  you  affect  the  citadel,  you  were 
asked  if  you  took  a  part  of  the  bastion ;  you  say  you  do  not,  but  a  part,  of  the 
moat  wall ;  have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  Schedule.(A.)  of  the  Act :  I  see 
under  that  schedule  there  is  to  be  taken  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  which  is  described  as  the  Grarrison  Moat  r— I 
have  not  looked  at  that. 

3929.  Will  your  plan  interfere  more  with  the  moat  than  Mr.  Walker  s  plan  ? 

z  — 1  have 
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/.  M.  RendelyEiq,  — I  have  not  compared  the  two ;  I  know  neither  of  the  plans  will  interfere  with 
■  the  moat  or  the  walls  to  produce  any  detriment  to  the  citadel. 

-a6  June  1840.  3930.  With  respect  to  the  churchyard  you  have  been  asked  about,  do  you 

say  that  that  plan  shown  to  you  presented  a  much  larger  quantity  of  church- 
yard than  you  ever  mean  to  take  ? — I  have  already  asked  the  question,  whether 
the  line  laid  down  with  my  name  upon  it  represents  the  line  of  the  water-way 
or  the  back  of  the  road  ;  the  road  is  laid  down  in  my  plan  60  feet  wide,  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it  being  50  feet  wide  through  the  churchyard. 

3931.  You  conceive  that  that  error  has  arisen  from  taking  that  measure 
through  the  churchyard  ? — Yes ;  but  the  gentleman  who  took  the  survey  is  in 
the  room,  and  that  information  had  better  come  from  him. 

3932.  At  all  events,  what  you  carry  across  there  is  the  road  which  at  that 
part  you  can  contract  ? — We  cut  off  a  part  of  the  churchyard  by  our  new 
channel ;  I  believe  it  to  be  more  than  Mr.  Walker  cuts  off,  but  not  to  any 
material  extent,  according  to  the  plan  before  me. 

3933.  The  largest  use  you  make  of  the  churchyard  is  to  carry  a  road  through 
it?— Yes. 

3934.  You  were  asked  some  questions  with  respect  to  the  dock  and  wharfage ; 
did  you  consider  well  when  you  made  this  plan,  as  far  as  you  could,  what  was 
required  for  the  town  of  Hull,  in  the  way  of  additional  dock-room  and  wharfage? 
— I  was  told  20  acres  additional  was  required,  and  I  was  told  to  make  a  dock  as 
near  that  extent  as  I  could. 

3935.  From  anything  that  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  your  examination, 
have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  dock-room  and  wharfage-room  supplied 
by  your  plan  will  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  town  ? — It  nearly  doubles 
the  present  capacity,  and  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  is  deficient. 

3936.  Committee.]  You  were  directed  throu^out  the  whole  of  your  examination 
of  the  matters  submitted  to  you,  to  keep  in  view  existing  interests  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

3937.  Suppose  you  had  not  kept  in  view  the  existing  interests  of  the  town  of 
Hull,  should  you  have  preferred  a  site  to  the  west  or  a  site  to  the  east  ? — For 
the  general  wants  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  distinctly  the  plan  I  have  adopted ; 
for  the  timber  trade  only,  the  plan  Mr.  Walker  has  adopted. 

3938.  So  that  excluding  what  was  chiefly  presented  to  your  attention,  and 
having  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  town,  not  existing  interests  merely,  you 
would  prefer  your  plan  ? — Yes,  for  the  general  interests  of  the  town  and  port. 

3939.  So  that  if  those  words  "the  existing  interests"  had  been  left  out  of  the 
instructions  you  would  have  adopted  the  same  plan  ? — ^Yes,  keeping  in  view  the 
general  wants  of  the  town. 

3940.  If  you  had  been  perfectly  free  to  look  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  of 
Hull,  should  you  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  should ; 
I  feel  it  extremely  important  the  docks  should  not  be  severed  by  a  navigable 
river. 

3941.  You  have  not  lived  much  in  Hull  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3942.  You  have  said  you  think  it  necessary  that  the  docks  should  not  be 
separated  by  a  navigable  river;  does  either  your  plan  or  Mr. Walker's  plan 
obviate  that  difficulty  ? — Yes,  decidedly ;  my  plan  gives  this  very  great  facility, 
that,  at  the  time  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  one  chain  of  docks  round 
the  town,  it  may  be  accomplished,  but  by  Mr.  Walker's  plan  it  cannot,  without 
diverting  the  course  of  the  river. 

3943.  Does  your  plan  you  have  put  in  do  so  ? — No. 

3944.  You  do  not  contemplate  the  making  the  Old  Harbour  a  dock  from  Stone 
Ferry  ?— I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  information  of  the  Commitee, 
that  a  copy  of  the  report  that  accompanied  my  plan  should  be  furnished.  In 
that  report  it  will  be  seen  I  give  as  one  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  plan, 
that  they  may  be  connected  with  the  existing  docks,  and  so  form  a  chain  of 
dock  accommodation. 

3945.  If  that  was  your  plan,  your  new  cut  must  go  in  a  completely  different 
course  from  what  it  does  now  ? — Oh,  no  ! 

3946.  It  must  come  out  above  the  North  Bridge  ? — No. 

3947.  How  would  you  make  the  connexion? — (^he  Witness  described  upon 
the  plan  how  the  communication  could  be  madci) 

3948.  Then  according  to  that,  does  not  it  go  immediately  over  Drypool 
Church  ? — Yes,  it  takes  down  Drypool  Church ;  it  is  a  question  of  cost.  lam 
assuming  that  the  trade  of  the  port  has  arrived  at  that  point  of  importance,  that 
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would  make  such  an  improvement  necessary ;  and  I  conceive  that  it  is  the  duty  jr,  jf,  Rendel  Esq. 

of  every  engineer,  and  every  one  called  in  to  be  consulted  in  a  case  of  this  45ort,       ^ 

to  look  so  far  before  them,  as  to  contemplate  even  such  an  expense  as  that ;  and      26  June  1840. 
I  cannot  imagine,  when  you  see  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  laid  out  to 
provide  dock  accommoaation  for  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  to  circum- 
scribe yourself  and  say,  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  hereafter,  is  a  degree  of 
improvidence  that  you  ought  not  to  be  guilty  of. 

3949.  You  have  said,  you  should  make  part  of  your  cut,  and  that  the  mud 
would  be  left  to  be  washed  down,  and  that  the  entrance  would  not  be  completed 
for  15  months ;  during  that  time  where  would  the  scoured  mud  deposit  itself? — 
It  would  be  carried  all  over  the  harbour ;  the  quantity  of  mud  that  would  be  so 
removed,  is  as  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean :  the  River  Humber  is  almost  like  the 
Ganges,  full  of  mud  and  deposit. 

3950.  You  have  said  yourself,  that  the  old  bed  of  the  Humber  you  considered 
was  28  feet  below ;  and  m  these  borings,  you  have  shown  the  principal  deposit  is 
marine  silt,  and  you  have  shown  us,  that  where  the  two  streams  meet,  there 
would  be  the  mud  deposited ;  why  would  not  that  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
mud  brought  down  the  new  cut,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Harbour? — There  is  no 
doubt  if  you  ask  me  the  abstract  question,  if  a  portion  of  the  mud  may  not  be 
left  at  a  place  where  it  is  detrimental,  1  should  say  yes ;  but  if  you  go  further 
and  ask  me  whether  the  whole  quantity  would  be  so  detrimental  as  to  justify  a 
larger  expense,  I  should  say  not ;  you  must  remember  that  the  Humber  tide  is 
much  stronger  than  the  Hull  tide,  and  therefore  the  mud  that  the  Hull  brings 
down,  if  it  is  only  mud,  will  be  always  swept  away ;  if  it  is  hard  matter,  it  wul 
be  deposited  in  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

3951.  You  stated  one  advantage  of  your  plan  over  Mr.  Walker's  was,  that  it 
would  prevent  accumulations  which  originated,  as  you  consider  now,  from  the 
wharfe  on  the  banks  of  the  Old  Harbour,  and  which  were  carried  down  and 
formed  the  Craunch.  Now  a  witness  who  has  been  brought  before  us  having 
stated  that  those  obstructions  were  thrown  in  from  the  wharfs,  between  the  North 
Bridge  and  Stone  Ferry,  at  Wincom  Lee,  would  not  those  hard  materials  come 
down  your  new  cut  that  now  come  down  the  harbour  r  —  Yes,  a  portion ;  but  I 
believe  you  will  find,  at  least  it  was  so  stated  to  me  by  competent  persons 
employed  to  form  these  chalk  banks  for  the  berthing  of  vessels,  that  very  much 
larger  deposits  are  made  below  the  North  Bridge  and  down  to  Southend,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  channel,  and  I  very  much  question  whether  there  is  any  hard 
deposit  above. 

3952.  It  is  not  a  hard  deposit,  but  hard  materials  are  thrown  in  at  Wincom 
Lee,  and  are  washed  down  and  form  the  Craunch  ? — I  should  say,  that  I  do  not 
apprehend  in  the  short  time  that  would  elapse  whibt  we  were  forming  the  dams, 
and  consequently  before  we  could  have  the  timber  we  use  there  as  available  for 
an  entrance  basm,  that  any  damage  could  arise  but  what  we  could  remove  at  a 
very  trifling  cost. 

3953.  You  have  said  that  in  your  plan  you  contemplate,  and  every  engineer 
employed  in  a  work  of  this  kind  naturally  looks  to  the  probable  large  increase  to 
follow  such  large  improvements,  and  that  looking  at  the  whole  question  of  the 
advantage  to  the  town  of  Hull,  you  think  it  would  be  much  promoted  by  the  line 
of  your  docks  in  preference  to  Mr.  Walker's,  would  there  not  be  reason  to  appre- 
hend at  this  spot  to  the  west  of  the  Old  Harbour  there  would  be  a  great  want  of 
space  not  already  occupied  by  the  town  ? — ^The  west  side  of  the  town  is  increasing 
rapidly  for  residences,  but  not  for  business  ;  the  business  of  the  port  of  Hull,  as 
far  as  my  observation  went,  and  I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  it,  is  concentrated 
within  this  circle. 

3954.  Supposing  the  business  very  much  increased,  would  it  not  be  incon- 
veniently crowded  within  that  space  ?-— No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  as  a  place  for 
business,  with  a  centre  dockage,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  shops  and  offices ;  for 
a  long  time  all  this  was  occupied  by  houses,  but  they  are  turning  them  now  into 
shops  and  places  of  business :  my  idea  always  has  been  that  sooner  or  later  the 
Government  will  feel  it  their  interest  to  sell  this  as  a  site  for  commercial  purposes ; 
whenever  that  period  arrives  there  is  here  an  extent  of  accommodation  for  docks 
that  will  be  very  valuable. 

3955.  That  is  supposing  a  contingency;  but  the  existence  of  the  citadel  must 
have  influenced  Mr.  Walker  very  much  in  the  site  he  chose  for  his  docks ;  he 
would  not  have  gone  so  far  to  the  east  of  the  citadel  if  the  citadel  had  not  existed  ? 

%^.  z  2  — I  have 
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J.  M,  Rtndd,  E^q.  — I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  the  timber  trade  also ;  I  am  prepared  to  expect  that 
"        Mr.  Walker  kept  in  view  the  timber  trade  as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
26  June  1840.      ^^  parties  too ;  and  I  said  in  my  examination,  if  I  had  been  instructed  to  make 
14  acres  of  dock  room  at  the  cheapest  cost,  I  should  have  gone  there. 

3956.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  before  your  plan  is  completed  ? — I 
think,  from  the  number  of  operations  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  you  might 
complete  the  whole  in  four  years. 

3957.  How' long  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Walker's  plan  would  take  in  the  execu- 
tion ? — I  suppose  about  the  same  time. 

3958.  The  time  of  execution  depends  upon  the  funds  being  furnished? — Un- 
doubtedly it  does ;  the  plan  is  divided  into  a  number  of  works,  and  where  the 
engineer  has  a  great  number  of  works  to  complete  his  whole  plan,  it  may  be  more 
expeditiously  carried  out  than  when  he  has  a  quantity  of  work  concentrated  in  a 
small  space ;  I  think,  from  the  time  of  the  commencement,  assuming  you  b^n 
at  a  favourable  season  of  the  year,  you  might  complete  either  plan  in  four 
years. 

3959.  You  said,  if  you  regarded  nothing  whatever  but  the  timber  trade,  you 
would  certainly  prefer  Mr.  Walker's  plan  ? — Yes,  as  a  dock  for  the  timber  trade. 

3960.  If  you  considered  that  exclusively  ? — Yes. 

3961.  If  it  should  appear  that  among  the  wants  of  the  town  the  paramount 
and  chief  want  should  be  connected  with  the  timber  trade,  should  you  in  that 
case  prefer  the  east  ? — I  must  come  back  again  to  the  old  answer ;  I  should  say, 
having  reference  to  the  general  convenience  of  the  town  and  general  merchandise, 
I  do  not  consider  it  the  best  site. 

3962.  You  have  not  spent  much  time  in  Hull  ? — ^No. 

3963.  You  look  at  it  with  the  eye  of  an  engineer  ? — Yes. 

3964.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  people  resident  in  Hull  and  persons  who  have 
been  merchants  there  many  years  must  be  the  best  judges  of  the  wants  of  the 
town? — ^Yes,  undoubtedly;  and  I  should  be  glad  the  Committee  should  be 
guided  by  their  evidence. 

3965.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  a  gentleman  stated,  that  in  fact  what  Hull 
wants  is  a  timber  dock  ? — No,  I  was  not  in  the  room. 

3966.  If  it  shall  appear  that  the  almost  exclusive  want  of  Hull  be  a  timber 
dock,  would  you  not  prefer  Mr.  Walker's  plan  ? — ^Yes,  and  in  that  case  I  should 
say  that  Mr.  Walker  would  never  have  put  in  a  steam-boat  lock ;  there  is  a  steam- 
boat lock  put  in  which  takes  away  its  character  as  a  timber  dock. 

3967.  You  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Walker's  plan ;  you  admit  that  it  is  the  best 
for  the  timber  trade,  you  do  not  conceive  it  the  best  for  the  steamers? — Not  for 
general  merchandise. 

3968.  For  steamers  ? — Not  for  steamers 

3969.  You  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Walker's  plan  could  be  so  modified  as  to  be 
adapted  to  steamers  ? — Yes,  a  dock  might  be  made  here  at  the  termination  of 
the  railway  ;  it  is  manifestly  of  importance  for  the  passengers  and  steam-boats 
that  they  should  be  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  railway. 

3970.  But  the  question  I  am  asking  you  is,  whether  the  steamers,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  navigation  only,  have  as  much  advantage  in  Mr.  Walker's  plan  as 
in  yours  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  Mr.  Walker  would  admit,  if  he  were  here,  that 
a  very  great  number  of  steamers  would  not  go  into  dock  if  they  had  the  con- 
veniences ;  they  merely  run  along  side  the  pier,  where  they  can  be  always  afloat, 
and  land  their  passengers  and  go  off  again ;  and  the  trouble  of  taking  a  large 
awkward  steamer  into  a  dock  is  considerable :  it  is  only  when  they  are  going  to 
stay  two  or  three  days  that  they  will  do  it 

'3971.  Do  you  consider  your  plan  is  much  to  be  preferred,  with  regard  to 
.  steamers,  as  you  consider  Mr.  Walker's  plan  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  timber 
trade  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  I  consider  my  plan  is  as  much  superior  for  steamers  as  Mr. 
Walker's  plan  is  for  the  timber  trade. 

3972.  1)0  you  agree  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Walker,  that  the  steam- vessels  in 
your  basin  would  remain  aground  for  a  large  portion  of  time  ? — Certainly  not ; 
1  think  Mr.  Walker  very  fedriy  gave  it  as  his  evidence,  that  he  ought  not  to  form 
his  opinion  till  the  details  were  laid  before  him ;  and  I  think  he  wUl  see  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  stated,  that  there  will  be  a  very  large  portion  of  the  basin  so 
swept  by  the  tide  as  to  enable  them  to  lie  afloat. 

3973.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  steam-vessels  will  always  lie  afloat  ? — All  that 
portion  in  the  line  of  the  wharf-wall  and  the  breakwater  would  have  a  depth  of 
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water  calculated  to  float  the  largest  steamer  that  enters  the  basin  at  all  times  of  X  M.  Rendd,  Esq. 
the  tide.  ~ 

3974.  Supposing  that  steam-boat  pier  was  to  be  added  to  Mr.  Walker's  plan,      ^^  ^^^^  ^^4^- 
which  should  you  prefer,  your  plan,  with  the  steam-boat  pier,  or  Mr.  Walker's 

plan  ? — It  would  be  adding  to  Mr.  Walker's  plan  what  would  be  an  unnatural 
part  of  it ;  dovetailed  into  mine,  it  forms  a  part  of  the  railway  station ;  it  is  not 
an  excrescence. 

3975.  I  mean  your  plan,  as  you  call  it,  dovetailed  on  to  Mr.  Walker's  dock ;  your 
5team-boat  pier  and  breakwater  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  advan- 
tageous thing  to  the  town  of  Hull,  supposing  Mr.  Walker's  plan  to  be  carried 
out,  to  have  that  same  kind  of  basin  I  have  laid  down,  with  a  steam-boat  pier  and 
breakwater,  in  connexion  with  the  pier  thrown  out  for  the  River  Hull. 

3976.  Which  should  you  prefer,  Mr.  Walker's  plan  with  your  plan,  or  your 
own  plan  with  your  pier  ? — I  certainly  like  my  own  child  best. 

3977.  It  appears  in  evidence  that  64  acres  of  land  are  required  for  Mr.  Walker's 
plan  ? — ^They  cannot  be  required  for  his  plan. 

3978.  Canying  the  whole  of  Mr.  Walker's  plan  into  efifect,  and  expending 
300,000  /.,  the  company  would  require  64  acres  of  land  in  mortmain ;  do  you  bear 
in  mind  how  much  of  that  land  is  to  be  hereafter  occupied  by  water  ?— Fourteen 
acres  and  eight  acres ;  the  basin  is  constructed  upon  the  foreshore ;  the  quantity 
of  land  proposed  to  be  taken  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  the  Dock  Company 
was  64  acres,  exclusive  of  the  foreshore. 

3979.  How  much  of  this  land  is  to  be  covered  with  water  and  used  for  dock 
purposes  ? — I  should  say  26  acres,  including  the  timber-pond  and  the  cut. 

3980.  Do  you  think  you  are  accurate  in  your  statement,  that  25  acres  will 
be  required  by  the  company,  according  to  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  for  water  pur- 
poses?— According  to  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  supposing  it  carried  out  to  the  full 
extent,  there  would  be  14  acres  for  the  dock,  eight  acres  for  the  timber-pond, 
and  I  assume  about  three  acres  for  the  canal  and  lie-by,  so  that  there  would  be 
altogether  about  26  acres  of  the  64  that  would  be  appropriated  to  water;  and  it  is 
nothing  but  fair  that  the  wharfage  should  be  taken  at  the  same  as  the  dock, 
that  would  be  60  acres. 

3981.  How  much  land,  according  to  your  plan,  is  to  be  acquired  in  perpe- 
tuity by  the  company,  independent  of  water  purposes  ? — The  plan  involves  the 
consumption  of  33  acres,  but  the  actual  water  is  only  17  acres  the  dock,  and  nine 
acres  the  channel ;  that  is,  26  acres  out  of  the  33  would  be  laid  under  water,  or 
consumed  for  the  water. 

3982.  So  that  according  to  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  a  larger  quantity  of  land  must 
be  acquired  by  the  company,  with  exclusive  privileges  in  perpetuity,  than  by 
your  plan  ? — Yes ;  we,  in  giving  the  area  of  the  water,  give  the  area  of  the  Old 
Harbour,  which  we  do  not  include  when  we  speak  of  the  quantity  of  land  to  be 
purchased  ;  the  Old  Harbour  costs  nothing.  The  whole  quantity  of  land  to  be 
purchased  is  33  acres,  and  seven  acres  of  the  Old  Harbour,  making  40 ;  then 
we  take  for  our  water  accommodation,  exclusive  of  the  foreshore  in  each  case, 
seven  acres  of  the  Old  Harbour  back  again,  always  remembering  that  a  part  of 
the  proposed  dock  is  upon  the  foreshore ;  we  take  the  seven  acres  of  the  Old  Har- 
bour back  again,  we  take  nine  acres  and  one-third  of  ground  for  the  new  channel ; 
the  only  land  actually  taken  away  for  the  purposes  of  water,  will  be  11  acres 
and  one-third  out  of  the  33  ;  we  only  take  one  acre  from  the  area  of  the  Old 
Harbour  in  widening  it,  consequently,  that  acre  added  to  the  quantity  of  land 
we  take  for  the  new  cut,  will  make  it  11  acres  and  one-third,  which  deducted 
from  the  33  acres,  leave  21  acres  and  two-thirds  of  land  which  we  do  not  lay 
under  water. 

3983.  In  other  words,  what  is  the  area  of  the  ground  you  take,  under  your 
plan,  which  is  laid  under  water,  and  what  do  you  leave  for  wharfage  ? — The 
ground  actually  taken  according  to  our  plan  is  33  acres,  and  the  quantity  that 
we  lay  underwater  11  acres  and  one-third,  consequently  we  have  available  ground 
that  we  have  purchased,  not  laid  under  water,  21  acres  and  two-thirds. 

3984.  Do  you  assume  the  land  you  have  purchased,  after  the  plan  is  executed, 
to  be  the  property  of  the  company  who  make  it  ? — I  have  not  entered  into  that. 

3985.  Who  is  to  maintain  the  new  cut  or  keep  it  open  ? — The  Committee 
will  see  I  have  not  been  apportioning  this  land. 

3986.  You  have  given  this  new  cut  as  if  it  was  to  belong  to  the  town  of 
Hull,  and  I  wish  to  test  whether  that  portion  that  would  belong  to  the  com- 
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J.  Jf.  Renddy  Esq.  pany,  be  as  much  under  the  tenure  of  the  company  as  the  land  taken  by 
— —  Mr.  Walker? — The  present  Old  Harbour  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  portion 
26  June  1840.     of  the  Dock  Company. 

3987.  Indeed  you  are  wrong  in  that? — I  have  been  asked  what  quantity  of 
land  my  plan  contemplates  the  purchase  of,  and  I  have  answered  it,  and  stated 
it  at  33  acres ;  it  has  not  entered  into  my  calculation  at  all  how  the  land  is  to 
be  appropriated ;  whether  it  is  to  be  tiie  property  of  the  Dock  Company  or 
any  other  individuals.  I  take  it  it  will  be  bought,  and  if  it  is  bought,  it  will  be 
valuable  in  proportion ;  and  we  improve  it  for  water-side  purposes.  I  can 
hardly  imagine  it  possible  that  parties  who  buy  33  acres  of  land,  and  who 
improve  it  essentially,  and  make  it  available  for  commercial  purposes,  will  do 
otherwise  than  keep  it. 

3988.  What  wharfs  do  you  contemplate  by  your  plan  being  made  along  the 
side  of  the  new  cut  ? — ^The  wharfs,  as  actual  wharfs,  would  be  all  that  which  is 
timber-wharfs;  and  then  there  would  be  some  water-side  premises,  and  the 
remainder  that  is  not  actually  built  for  wharfs ;  for  I  found  in  Hull,  that  many 
portions  of  the  present  channel  were  very  valuable,  though  they  had  not  wharfs  ; 
they  become  places  of  deposit  and  are  valuable,  though  not  actually  wharfs. 

3989.  How  much  of  the  21  acres  and  two-thirds  will  lie  to  the  eastward  of  the 
new  cut  ? — I  wish  to  be  correct ;  I  will  give  it  you  accurately  calculated. 

3990.  Looking  forward  to  the  extension  of  the  trade,  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  30  years,  in  what  direction  do  you  suppose  that 
increased  docks  could  be  built  if  new  docks  are  required  20  years  hence  ? — My 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  port  of  Hull  will  find  it  their  advantage  to  make  their 
docks  closer  along  the  Humber  bank  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
in  any  future  plan. 

3991.  As  at  Liverpool? — ^Yes ;  I  think  the  Humber  wiH  gradually  fill  up 
along  the  foreshore,  and  that  the  docks  should  be  placed  in  relation  to  what  is 
evidently  taking  place. 

3992.  Where  you  mark  the  spot? — ^The  spot  marked  as  "Additional  Dock;"  and 
that  part  of  the  foreshore  on  the  west  of  the  Humber  Dock  is  another  admirable 
site. 

3993.  Supposing  the  docks  placed  in  the  position  you  suggest,  where  would 
there  be  room  for  warehouses  and  increased  wharfage  accommodation  ? — ^There 
would  be  ample  space  for  warehouses  on  the  site  I  have  named,  west  of  the 
Humber  Dock. 

3994.  Upon  what  is  now  the  foreshore?— Yes,  and  there  is  land  in  con- 
nexion with  the  railway. 

3995.  You  think  it  more  convenient,  and  equally  practicable,  to  extend  the 
dock  accommodation  to  the  west  as  the  east  ?— Yes,  and  I  think  the  foreshore 
is  the  proper  site  for  the  docks ;  the  foreshore  is  constantly  increasing ;  and  you 
will  find  by-and-by,  that  the  low-water  channel  will  be  so  far  from  the  docks  as 
to  be  a  positive  inconvenience  to  the  docks. 

3996.  You  have  said  you  consider  there  will  be  a  great  advantage  resulting 
from  bringing  these  docks  near  the  railway  station  ? — Yes. 

3997.  Have  you  been  at  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

3998.  Are  not  the  Liverpool  Docks  removed  a  great  distance  from  the  rail- 
way station  ? — Yes,  and  the  Railway  Company  have  made,  at  an  enormous  cost, 
a  tunnel  communicating  with  the  docks. 

3999.  Have  you  been  at  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

4000.  Do  you  know  the  terminus  of  the  railway  station  proposed  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

4001.  Does  it  go  down  to  the  Clyde  ? — No,  but  I  believe  they  will  be  obliged 
to  go  there. 

4002.  You  have  stated  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  docks  near  the  hotels 
and  inns  ? — Yes. 

4003.  Are  not  the  docks  removed  at  Liverpool  a  great  way  from  the  inns  and 
hotels  ? — No,  at  Liverpool  the  inns  and  hotels  are  close  to  the  docks ;  but  that 
is  a  circumstance  that  is  rather  to  be  regretted  than  followed. 

4004.  You  think  great  inconvenience  arises  from  it? — ^Yes,  in  a  commercial 
town  ;  if  it  is  a  town  for  pleasure  it  may  not  be  the  case. 

4005.  You  have  stated  you  have  no  doubt  that  taking  nothing  but  the  timber 
trade  into  consideration,  Mr.  Walker's  plan  was  preferable  to  yours.  Suppose 
the  Ordnance  allow  the  ground  south  of  the  citadel  to  be  converted  into  a 
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timber  pond,  would  you  consider  in  that  event  that  your  plan  would  be,  as  good,  j.  Jf.  RendeC,  Esq. 
with  reference  to  the  timber  trade,  as  Mr.  Walker's  ? — I  think  it  would,  and  be       — ^__ 
more  accessible.  26  June  1840. 

4006.  When  you  stated  Mr.  Walker's  plan  was  better  than  yours,  with 
reference  to  the  timber  trade,  you  are  supposing  that  this  additional  ground  for 
a  timber-pond  was  not  to  constitute  a  part  of  your  plan  ? — I  understood  the 
question  to  be  so  put  to  me ;  I  understood  that  portion  of  each  plan  not  con- 
templated to  be  executed.  I  have  not  been  asked  anything  about  this  but  in 
my  re-examination. 

4007.  That  forms  no  part  of  your  estimate  ? — ^No. 

4008.  And  therefore  no  part  of  the  plan  ? — No. 

4009.  Were  you  directed  to  take  that  into  consideration  when  instructions 
were  given  to  you  ? — No. 

4010.  It  is  an  after-thought? — It  is  a  thought  that  has  arisen  out  of  the 
circumstances  that  have  occurred  in  this  Committee. 

401 1.  When  you  gave  that  answer  about  the  timber  trade,  that  you  preferred 
Mr.  Walker's  dock  to  your  dock,  did  you  contemplate  Mr.  Walker  making  his 
proposed  timber-pond  or  not  ? — Undoubtedly  I  did  ;  and  if  the  dock  is  to  be 
appropriated  to  timber-ships,  the  other  is  almost  necessary;  that  is,  assuming  that 
it  is  to  go  into  the  pond  at  all.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  is  the  best  way  of 
keeping  timber. 

40 1 2.  What  is  your  estimate  for  making  tliat  additional  dock,  as  it  is  laid  down  ? 
— I  never  estimated  it,  because  I  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

4013.  When  you  say  that  a  timber-pond  is  desirable,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  desirable  for  the  trade  or  the  Dock  Company;  in  other  words,  is  a  timber- 
pond  a  work  that  will  ever  pay  for  the  outlay? — Assuming  that  14  acres  of  addi- 
tional dock  room  are  necessary  for  vessels,  it  is  very  manifest  there  must  be 
accommodation  for  the  timber  somewhere;  if  it  is  not  brought  up  as  at  Liverpool 
upon  the  wharfe  and  stacked  upon  the  shore,  there  must  be  a  pond  for  it. 

40 1 4.  If  they  take  it  on  shore  the  timber-pond  ceases  to  be  necessary  ? — Yes. 

4015.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary? — ^The  practice  of  the  port  of  Hull  is  to 
put  their  timber  in  a  timber-pond,  I  believe. 

4016.  Is  the  rent  that  the  merchants  of  Hull  may  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
convenience  of  having  tlieir  timber  laid  in  a  pond  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
expense  of  constructing  it  ? — I  would  answer  the  question  with  great  pleasure, 
but  I  cannot  answer  it;  I  should  say  that  a  timber-pond  at  21,000/.  cost,  is  a  very 
expensive  article. 

4017.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  Committee,  whichever  plan  is  made,  whether  you 
do  not  consider  the  steam-boat  pier  a  very  great  improvement  r-r-Yes,  I  think  it 
will ;  you  never  make  accommodation  for  steamers  who  have  only  to  call  and 
embark  and  disembark  their  passengers  in  the  stream- 

4018.  You  think,  however  convenient  the  plan  may  be  to  go  into  a  dock,  the 
breakwater  and  steam-boat  pier  are  better.^ — Yes,  for  steam-boats  who  only  land 
their  passengers  and  go  away  again. 

4019.  Have  you  calculated  for  the  draught  of  the  Great  Western? — I  have 
calculated  upon  the  depth  always  increasing,  because  there  would  be  such  a  rush 
of  water  under  the  bottoms  as  to  increase  the  depth. 

4020.  You  have  spoken  of  the  ground  silting  to  the  west  of  your  works  ? — 
Yes. 

4021.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  town? — No,  on  the 
contrary. 

4022.  Why? — It  would  make  a  foreshore  where  it  Would  be  very  valuable; 
and  the  width  of  the  Humber  there  is  larger  than  is  desirable. 

4023.  There  is  a  great  objection  raised  to  this  bridge  marked  by  the  magazine 
on  one  side  of  your  plan,  is  there  a  bridge  over  the  other  plan  ? — There  is  a  bridge 
now  there. 

4024.  Is  there  not  a  bridge  marked  upon  the  plan  to  be  made  > — No,  we  pro- 
pos  e  to  take  it  down. 

4025.  Across  your  new  cut,  the  Garrison  Bridge  ? — We  propose  to  take  it  down 
and  not  to  make  it ;  it  is  now  in  existence  to  communicate  between  the  town  of 
Hull  and  the  citadel ;  they  must  go  by  Drypool  Church  and  cross  the  ferry ;  then 
we  say  that  our  locks  would  give  a  great  fecility  of  communication ;  we  put  a 
drawbridge  there,  as  the  town  is  in  communication  with  the  citadel. 

4026.  How  do  the  people  who  live  in  Delapole-place  and  Church-street  get 
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J. M. Rend€l,E&q.  to  the  citadel? — They  are  no  worse  off  than  to  get  to  Hull;  there  is  greater 

difficulty  to  communicate  with  the  town  of  Hull  and  the  citadel  than  there 

2b' June  1840.      would  be  to  get  from  the  citadel  to  Drypool  after  our  works  are  constructed; 
but  in  a  military  point  of  view,  it  would  be  rather  approved  than  disapproved. 

4027.  Why  did  you  not  include  in  your  plan  the  extension  from  the  North 
Dock  so  as  to  unite  with  the  Old  Dock  ? — ^The  great  expense ;  I  did  not  think 
the  trade  of  the  port  would  justify  the  heavy  cost  at  present. 

4028.  You  spoke  of  the  mud  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  said,  when  a 
weak  river  fell  into  a  strong  river  it  led  to  a  zigzag  channel  being  formed ;  is- 
that  the  case  in  the  Severn  and  Avon  ? — Yes,  I  believe  in  all  rivers  of  that  kind ; 
I  speak  from  considerable  experience  upon  that  point ;  I  hardly  know  an  instance 
where  that  has  not  been  the  case. 

4029.  Do  you  think  that  that  zigzag  channel  will  obstruct  the  navigation  ? — 
Yes,  1  think  it  would  be  injurious. 

4030.  Under  these  circumstances,  could  a  steam-basin  be  made  with  the 
greatest  advantage  connected  with  Mr.  Walker's  plan  or  with  your  plan  ? — ^As 
connected  with  my  plan  ;  it  could  not  be  grafted  on  to  Mr.  Walker's  plan. 

4031.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  that? — No,  I  have  not. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  James  Oldham,  was  called  in ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewethevy 

as  follows : 

Mr.  J.  Oldham.         4032.  YOU  have,  I  believe,  for  some  years  resided  at  Hull  ? — Yes. 
'  4033.  How  long  ? — I  was  bom  at  Hull,  but  have  been  more  or  less  living 

there  since  1817. 

4034.  During  that  time,  have  you  been  employed  frequently  as  civil  engineer^ 
and  for  the  purpose  of  valuing  land  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

4035.  Have  you  valued  the  land  that  will  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
Mr.  Rendel's  plan  ? — I  have. 

4036.  Have  you  got  in  four  items  ? — I  will  refer  to  it  in  a  moment. 

4037.  Is  one  of  your  items  the  portion  between  the  Old  Harbour  and  the 
Citadel  Bridge  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

4038.  What  quantity  do  you  propose  to  take  there  ? — Thirty-one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  yards.  You  have  it  in  acres  there,  I  cannot  refer  to  it  at  this 
moment. 

4039.  I  have  6a.  2r.  16 p.? — ^That  is  the  quantity. 

4040.  What  sum  do  you  calculate  it  will  cost? — At  one  guinea  a  yard,  or 
5,080  Z.  per  acre. 

4041.  What  is  the  whole  sum  ? — ^The  whole  sum  is  33,647/.  10  5. 

4042.  The  next  piece  of  land  I  have  is  between  the  Citadel  Bridge  and  the 
Humber? — Yes>. 

4043.  What  quantity  do  you  take  there  ? — Twenty  acres  and  three-quarters^ 
or  thereabouts. 

404^.  Is  a  portion  of  that  extra-parochial  ? — Yes. 

4045.  How  much  ? —Eighteen  acres. 

4046.  What  is  the  sum  at  which  you  have  valued  the  whole  of  that? — 
Eighteen  acres  at  1000/.  an  acre,  for  two  acres  and  three-quarters. 

4047.  I  ask  you  what  is  the  whole  amount? — £.19,376  for  that  portion  lying 
between  the  Citadel  Bridge  and  the  Humber. 

4048.  Now,  I  believe,  there  is  some  land  to  be  taken  in  the  Old  Harbour;  how 
much  is  it  ? — I  have  got  the  yards  again. 

4049.  I  have  got  5  acres,  1  rood,  13  perches?  —  Yes,  that  is  right,. 
27,626/.  115. 

4050.  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  the  aggregate  of  those  three  sums? — 
£.80,549  15. 

4051.  Committee^  Does  that  include  the  land  for  the  new  cut? — Yes.. 

4052.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.']  What  is  the  total  quantity. — ^ITiirty-two 
acres,  2  roods,  and  39  perches. 

4953-  Will  you  tell  me  the  total  amount  of  what  you  put  the  compensatioik 
at  ^—£.19,500. 

4054.  The  aggregate  is  how  much  ?— £.  100,049. 

4055.  Now,  although  you  buy  the  whole  of  that  land,  have  you  taken  inta 
consideration,  some  part  of  it  will  not  be  wanted  for  the  works,  and  which  may 
be  resold  } — Yes. 

A056.  Tell 
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4056.  Tell  me,  between  the  Old  Harbour  and  the  Citadel  Bridge,  how  much     Mr.  J.  Oidham. 
can  be  resold  out  of  it? — ^Nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  yards. 

4057.  At  what  have  you  valued  it? — At  the  same  price,  21s.  26  June  1840. 

4058.  How  much  does  that  come  to  ? — £.9,566.  11 5. 

4059.  There  are  five  acres  of  extra-parochial  land  betwen  the  Citadel  Bridge 
and  the  high- water  line  of  the  Himiber,  and  some  that  can  be  resold  there  ? — 
Yes. 

4060.  How  much  is  the  total  at  which  you  estimate  that? — £.10,000. 

4061 .  And  also  two  acres  and  three-quarters  not  extra-parochial? — Yes,  2,760  /. 

4062.  Will  there  be  any  land  which  may  be  resold  within  the  Harbour  Dock  ? 
—Yes. 

4063.  What  is  the  total  at  which  you  take  that? — £.16,409. 

4064.  What  is  the  total  of  those  four  items  ? — £.  38,726.  lis. 

4065.  Which,  deducted  from  the  total  you  gave  me  before  of  100,049/.,  will 
leave  the  valuation  of  the  land  to  be  used  for  the  works  how  much  ? — £.  61 ,323. 1 0  ^: 

4066.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  Hull  and  the  neighbourhood  of  it  ? — I  am. 

4067.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me — ^you  say  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
Hull  and  the  immediate  neighbourhck)ds  of  it  ? — Yes. 

4068.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Walker's  plan  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

4069.  Supposing  this  Bill  was  passed,  and  the  Dock  Company  were  allowed 
to  purchase  that  64  acres  of  land  east  of  the  citadel,  will  not  then  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  foreshore  and  the  land  useable  for  docks  be  in  the  possession  qf 
the  Railway  Company  or  the  Dock  Company? — Yes,  the  greater  part  of  the 
foreshore  will  be. 

4070.  Both  east  and  west  of  the  River  Hull  I — Yes. 

4071.  Will  there  be  any  part,  in  fact,  there  that  would  be  open  or  available 
for  public  docks,  except  that  part  of  the  foreshore  in  front  of  the  citadel  ? — I 
know  of  no  other  that  would  be  available  for  docks. 

4072.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  timber  trade,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  carried  on  at  Hull?— Yes,  I  have  observed  it  for  many  years. 

4073.  Have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  whether  a  very  large  portion  is  not 
carried  c>n  in  the  Old  Docks  ?— I  believe  a  very  large  portion  of  it. 

4074.  Are  there  not  timber-rafts,  or  places  lor  securing  timber,  north  of  that  ? 
— There  are  deal-yards. 

4075.  Are  any  ships'  masts  constructed  there  ? — ^Yes. 

4076.  Are  there  accommodations  there  for  constructing  the  longest  ships' 
masts  for  the  use  of  the  port  ? — Yes,  as  long  as  we  have  any  occasion  for. 

4077.  Besides  that,  are  there  timber-yards  above  North  Bridge? — Yes. 

4078.  Any  timber-ponds? — No,  only  timber-yards. 

4079.  Can  you  tell  me  the  depth  of  the  land  north  of  the  Old  Dock,  in  tlie 
possession  of  the  Dock  Company,  used  for  the  deal-yards  you  have  mentioned; 
how  far  from  the  north  side  of  the  basin  up  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  north 
from  the  edge  of  the  basin  up  to  Dock-street  ? — It  appears  to  be  about  200  feet 
by  this  plan  ;  but  the  engraved  plan  of  the  town  shows  it  something  wider. 

4080;  Measure  it  by  the  engraved  plan. — ^It  appears  to  be  about  115  yards  by 
this  plan,  about  the  average,  taking  it  midway. 

4081.  Can  you  give  me  the  widest  part? — 1  beg  your  pardon,  instead  of  being 
116,  I  ought  to  have  said  130,  measured  by  this  engraved  plan;  that  is,  about 
midway ;  about  Grimston-street  it  is  a  little  wider,  by  this  plan,  to  the  west,  and  a 
little  narrower  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  it. 

4082.  Can  you  tell  me  the  length  of  the  land  to  the  north,  from  one  end  of 
the  basin  to  the  other? — It  appears  to  be  about  500  yards  by  this  plan. 

4083.  That  is  the  property  of  the  Dock  Company? — I  believe  it  is. 

4084.  Have  they  also  other  property  to  the  north  of  Dock-street  ? — I  do  not 
know,  1  am  not  aware  of  it. 

4085.  Do  you  not  know  whether  George-street  and  Charlotte-street  belong  to 
the  dock  ? — 1  believe  formerly  the  ground  belonged  to  the  Dock  Company  ;  1 
know  lots  have  been  sold  ;  I  do  not  know  the  owners  generally. 

4086.  Are  there  any  slips  in  the  Old  Dock  for  landing  timber^ — I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

4087.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  landing  timber  by  slips  r^ — Yes. 
40S8.  Is  that  done  in  the  CHd  Harbour  at  present? — Yes. 

4089.  Whereabouts  ? — On  both  sides  above  the  North  Bridge,  and  below  the 
bridge. 

83.  A  A  4090.  Whereabout 
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Mr, ./.  Oldham.       4090.  Whereabout  below  the  bridge  ? — On  the  yard  on  the  garrison  side. 

. —  4091.  How  far  down  do  you  mean;   between  the  citadel  and  the  riv»?— * 

a6  June  1840.     Yes,  they  run  about  opposite  to  Chapel-lane,  down  as  £ar  as  Scale-lane. 

4092.  What  sort  of  depth  of  ground  is  used  or  is  necessary  to  draw  timber  up 
the  slips? — ^The  deiepest  port  of  the  ground  is  about  150  or  160  feet ;  the  ground 
is  more  in  width. 

4093.  Where  they  have  that  width  they  still  use  slips,  and  take  the  timber  up 
by  those  slips  ? — ^Yes,  diey  do. 

4094.  The  width  of  the  land  which  they  have  to  the  north  of  the  dock,  you 
have  stated  was  180  yards  ? — ^Yes,  it  appears  to  me  so  by  the  plan. 

4095.  Did  you  know  the  bonding  timber-yard  that  there  was  to  the  west  of 
the  Humber  Dock? — Yes. 

4096.  Has  a  portion  of  that  been  taken  for  the  railway  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

4097.  Is  there  a  site,  where  the  old  gaol  was,  that  has  been  lately  taken  as  a 
bonded-yard  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  ;  I  have  seen  it  filled  with  timber. 

4098.  Is  there  another  bonding-yard  to  the  west  of  the  Humber  Dock  ? — Yes, 
there  is. 

4099.  And  there  are  other  bonding-yards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  ? 
— Yes,  there  are. 

4100.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  timber-yard  which  was  for  some  time  to 
be  let  and  unoccupied,  towards  the  north  end  of  the  citadel,  by  the  harbour 
side  ? — Between  the  citadel  and  the  Old  Harbour. 

4101.  How  long  was  it  unoccupied  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say ;  it  is  two  or  three 
years  since  it  was  let  to  a  tenant. 

4102.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  was  unoccupied? — Some  of  the  yards  re- 
mained two  yeats  unoccupied. 

4103.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  unoccupied  at  the  time  the  railroad 
destroyed  this  bonding-yard  ? — Soon  after  the  railway  was  in  contemplation  we 
got  tenants  for  them. 

4104.  It  was  at  the  time  the  Act  was  obtained  that  a  portion  of  that  bondings 
yard  would  be  taken  ? — ^Yes. 

4105.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  docks,  and  where  the  different  trades  lie 
in  the  docks  ? — Not  precisely  ;  I  know  generally. 

4106.  Supposing  you  are  going  into  the  Humber  Dock,  on  the  right  hand  is 
where  the  Hambro'  trade  is  ? — Yes. 

4107.  On  the  left,  Petersburgh? — ^Yes,  they  both  land  Baltic  produce  and 
take  in  there. 

4108.  On  the  east  side  of  that  basin  do  the  steam-boats  lie  ? — ^Yes. 

4109.  When  the  steam-boats  lie  there,  they  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
wharf? — Yes,  they  do. 

4110.  How  many  steam-boats  would  lie  alongside  there  ? — Four  or  five  of  the 
ordinary  boats  that  enter  that  dock  may  lie  along  there  in  length ;  five  I  have 
no  doubt  would. 

41 1 1.  Do  some  of  the  Deal  ships  lie  on  the  western  side  ? — Yes. 

41 12.  Is  the  entrance  to  the  Humber  Dock  from  the  shore  as  wide  as  it  used 
to  be,  or  have  the  walls  there  leaned  inwards  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  important 

'       change  that  has  taken  place. 

4113.  Do  you  know  whether  the  communication  from  the  Humber  Dock  into 
the  Jimction  Dock  is  as  large  as  the  entrance  into  the  Humber  Dock  ? — No,  it 
is  smaller  and  not  so  deep. 

41 14.  Inside  that  dock,  you  can  tell  whether  the  small  Hamburgh  ships  and 
some  of  the  Dutch  ships  lie  on  the  south-west  side  of  it? — On  the  south-east 
side  of  it  they  lie. 

41 15.  Do  the  small  foreign  vessels  go  into  dock  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  many« 

4116.  Sloops? — Yes. 

4117.  That  is  a  dock  less  deep  than  the  Humber  Dock  ? — Yes. 

41 1 8.  How  much  ? — Six  feet,  not  less. 

41 19.  And  the  Old  Dock ;  the  northern  side  you  say  is  occupied  by  the  wood 
trade  ?~Yes. 

4120.  On  the  southern  side  by  the  com  trade? — Yes,  there  arei  warehouses 
and  sheds  on  the  south  side. 

4121.  The  iron,  tar,  turpentine,  and  general  produce  are  landed  there? — 
Yes, 

4122.  Since  that  dock  has  been  built,  have  the  number  of  warehouses  in  that 

direction 
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direction  increased  ? — I  have  known  some  built  along  the  east  of  the  Humber 
Dock  and  some  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Junction  Dock. 

4123.  Since  that  Junction  Dock  has  been  made  ? — Yes. 

4124.  Is  Mr.  Parker  the  chairman  of  the  Dock  Company  ? — I  understand  he 
is ;  I  believe  he  is. 

4125.  Is  he  also  deputy  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Company? — I  have  been 
told  he  is. 

4126.  With  respect  to  the  com  trade,  does  the  com  trade  now  go  into  the  Old 
Dock  and  the  Junction  Dock  ? — There  are  warehouses  alongside  the  Humber 
Dock  and  the  Junction  Dock* 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
[Adjourned  to  To-morrow,  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mr.  J.  Oldham. 


96  June  1840. 


Sabhatiy  27^  die  Jumi,  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHEL,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


Mr. 


James  Oldham  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether,  as  follows :  * 


4127.  HAVE  you  any  part  of  your  evidence  of  yesterday  you  wisU  to  correct  ? 
— I  wish  to  make  a  correction  respecting  the  acreage  of  the  land  to  be  pur- 
chased in  the  Old  Harbour ;  the  number  of  square  yards  was  correct,  and  the 
amount  correct,  but  instead  of  being  5  acres,  1  rood  and  13  perches,  I  meant 
5  acres,  1  rood,  29  perches  ;  the  mistake  had  been  made  in  handing  the  account 
over  to  the  learned  Counsel. 

41 28.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  slips  at  the  side  of  the  harbour,  to  take  up  the 
timber  ? — I  did. 

4129.  Are  those  slips  worked  with  horses  ? — ^Yes,  they  are. 

4130.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  working  them  in  that  manner? — No,  they 
get  them  out  in  that  way. 

4131.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  the  mode  in  which  they  are  worked  at  liver- 
pool  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

4132.  Does  the  com  trade  now  principally  go  into  the  Old  Dock  and  the 
Junction  Dock  ? — I  believe  it  is  spread  generally  over  the  town,  in  the  diflferent 
warehouses,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  in  particular. 

4133.  If  it  goes  into  the  Junction  Dock  and  the  Old  Dock,  is  it  not  moved 
from  thence  by  lighters  and  carts  to  the  warehouses  on  the  harbour  side  ? — 
Yes,  certainly,  it  must  be. 

4134.  And  to  many  other  parts  of  the  town  ? — ^Yes. 

4135.  If,  instead  of  that,  the  vessels  with  com  could  be  brought  directly 
alongside  those  warehouses  on  the  harbour  side,  would  there  not  be  a  saving  of 
expense  of  lighterage  or  cartage  ? — ^Yes. 

4136.  Is  not  the  removing  it  with  lighters  accompanied  with  danger,  from 
their  being  obliged  to  go  out  into  the  Humber  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

41 37.  Is  a  great  deal  of  com  taken  away  from  the  harbour  side  by  sloops  r — 
Yes,  I  have  seen  it  removed  in  sloops.    ' 

4138.  Do  those  sloops  take  in  a  variety  of  other  cargo? — I  mn  not  aware  that 
they  do  ;  I  have  known  in  some  cases  mixed  cargoes,  but  generally  the  small 
craft  load  up  with  com. 

4139.  Do  you  know  whether  they  take  part  of  their  cargoes  from  one  ware- 
house and  part  from  another  ? — I  should  judge  that  that  must  be  the  case. 

4140.  Can  you  tell  me  whether,  in  your  judgment,  it  wouM  be  a  convenience 
if  those  sloops  for  jbading  could  at  all  times  of  the  tide  move  from  one  part  of 
the  harbour  to  the  other  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

4141.  With  respect  to  the  timber-ponds;  you  tqld  me  yesterday  you  knew 
some  of  the  timber-ponds  at  Hull?— Yes. 

4142.  Are  you  an  agent  for  the  Garrison-side  Company  ? — I  am  engineer  to' 
the  Garrison-ground  Committee.  . 

4143.  That  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour  ? — ^They  have  property  on  the 
east  side  of  the  harbour. 

4144.  They  have  timber-ponds  ? — Not  timber-ponds,  timber-yards. 

A  A  2  4145-  What 


Mr.  /.  Oldham. 


37  June  1840^ 
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Mr.  J.  Vldhom. 


lirj  June  1840. 


4145.  What  is  about  the  rent  of  a  timber-pond  ? — ^That  I. am  not  aware  of. 

4146.  You  cannot. give  me  that  information  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

4147.  You,  I  think,  made  the  borings? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

4148.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  r — ^Yes. 

4149.  Have  you  got  a  return  there  of  them  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  following  Paper ;] 

\  Statemikt  of  a  Borii^  made,  in  March  1840,  near  to.the  Inner  Dolphin,  at  the  Mouth  of 
the  Old  Harbour,  at  Kingston'iqnm'HuU. 

€k>ping  of  the  Humber  Dock  lock. 
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^  Mud  or  warp. 
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*  Clay  and  sand,  or  silt. 


Silt. 
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$ilt  and  stone,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
channel  of  the  Old  Harbour. 
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>  Peat,  or  decayed  vegetable  matter. 


Compact  hard  gravel. 


Scale  8  feet  in  1  inch. 

.  James  Oldham. 
415^*  Is  that  an  accurate  statement? — Yes. 
4^51.  Where  was  that  boring  made  ? — Near  the  inner  dolphin. 
4152.  Tell  me  the  height  of  the  mud  there  above  the  sill  of  tiie  Humber 
Dock  ? — About  20  feet. 

4153-  That 
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4153.  That  is  near  the  inner  dolphin  ? — ^Yes,  it  is.  Mr.  J.  Ofdkam. 

4154.  Is  the  mud  equally  high  at  the  outer  or  second  dolphin  ? — It  is  a  little       ■- 

lower,  hut  not  much.  «^  Jtme  1840. 

41 55.  You  have  stated  to  me  that  you  had  known  Hull  for  a  long  time ;  since 
you  have  known  it,  has  the  effect  of  the  increase  of  mud  there  heen  to  driVe 
the  vessels  entering  the  harbour  more  to  the  westward  ? — ^Yes,  it  has. 

4156.  As  you  have  known  Hull  so  long,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  whether 
you  blow  that  the  present  Old  Harbour  is  dangerous  for  vessels  to  take  the 
ground  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  very  dangerous. 

41 57.  State  the  cause  of  the  danger  ? — In  consequence  of  the  great  quantity 
of  chalk  stone  frequently  deposited  in  it. 

4158.  Describe  to  the  Committee  where  that  chalk  stone  is  deposited? — It 
is  principally  deposited  on  the  wharfs  on  each  side,  particularly  on  the  east,  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  harbour. 

4159.  Do  you  speak  of  below  the  North  Bridge? — ^Yes,  I  do ;  on  the  east 
side. 

4160.  Is  the  effect  of  that  when  deposited  there,  that  it  is  washed  down  into 
the  channel  of  the  harbour,  and  washed  on  to  the  craunch  ? — ^Yes. 

4161.  Whereabout  does  it  take  place  on  the  west? — On  both  sides  above 
the  North  Bridge,  and  some  part  below  the  North  Bridge  on  the  west. 

41 62.  Whereabout  is  it  on  the  west  side  below  the  North  Bridge  ? — ^There  are 
what  are  termed  shipways,  a  platform  of  stone-work  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  ships  on  to  examine  their  bottoms,  and  effect  any 
slight  repair  during  the  absence  of  the  tide. 

4163.  Just  tell  me  whereabout  those  shipways ;  are ;  are  they  between  the 
North  Bridge  and  Salthouse-lane  ?— Yes ;  tliey  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  basin  to  the  Old  Dock. 

4164.  Are  those  ways  made  of  chalk  in  the  way  you  state  ? — ^They  are  com- 
posed of  hard  stone. 

4165.  Is  that  hard  stone  often  renewed  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  it  renewed. 

41 66.  As  it  is  washed  away  ? — ^Yes. 

4167.  Who  do  those  shipways  belong  to  r — ^That  one  between  the  dock  basin 
and  the  North  Bridge  is  the  property  oif  the  Dock  Company,  and  the  other,  I 
am  not  aware  who  are  the  proprietors  of  it. 

4168.  I  think  we  have  heard  there  is  a.great  deal  of  rubbish  thrown  at  dif- 
ferent times  into  the  river  ? — Yes. 

4169.  Where  has  that  happened?— I  have  known  it  very  much  above  the 
North  Bridge,  and  sometimes  below. 

4170.  Have  you  observed  this  craunch  we  have  spoken  of  in  front  of  Nelson- 
street  ;  have  you  observed  the  increase  of  it  ? — ^Yes. 

4171.  Since  you  have  known  the  river? — ^Yes. 

4172.  We  understand  some  portion  has  been  taken  away ;  do  you  think  that 
it  will  continue  as  low  as  it  is  taken,  or  will  it  fill  up  again  ? — It  must  fill  up 
;again  as  long  as  the  cause  exists  for  its  formation. 

41 73.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  ships  injured  firopi  taking  th^  ground  within 
the  Old  Harbour  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

4174.  Injured  by  the  stones  ? — ^I  recollect  one  vessel  loaded  with  seed  wliich 
received  damage  in  the  Old  Harbour^  and  sunk  in  the  Humber,  and  one  man 
lost  his  life.  ; 

4175.  What  year  was  that  ? — I  think  it  was  1812  or  1813. 

41 76.  From  what  you  have  seen  take  place  as  to  this  craunch,  in  the  increase 
of  it,  is  the  approach  to  the  harbour  of  late  years  more  difficult  now  than  it 
used  to  be  ? — I  believe  it  is  attended  with  more  difficulty. 

4177.  All  the  vessels  that  go  into  the  Old  Harbour  at  present  pay  the  dock 
dues  ? — I  understand  they  do. 

4178.  Do  you  know  whether  the  rate  of  insurance  is  more  for  those  vessels 
that  go  into  the  Old  Harbour  ? — I  have  been  told  so. 

.   41 79.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your,  own  knowledge  ? — No. 

41 80.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

4181.  You  have  spoken  already  of  the  difficulties  there  are  in  the  present 
Old  Harbour,  the  entrance  of  it ;  according  to  Mr.  Rendel's  plan,  having  a  new 
cut  for  the  harbour,  and  making  the  harbour  a  dock,  will  the  inconveniences 
you  have  spoken  of,  in  your  judgment,  be  removed  ? — Very  much  so. 

41 82.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Walker's  plan  ajso  ? — I  have. 

.   .  A  A  3  4183.  In 
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Mr.  J.  Oldham.       4183.  In  your  judgment,  wHl  a  dock  there,  with  the  accommodation  he  may 

■"  "^      make  for  timber,  be  at  all  equal  to. the  advantages  to  be  derired  to  the  town  and 

^  Jui^e  1940.     pQj^  ^y  ^g  steam  arrangement,  and  making  a  new  dock  of  the  Old  Harbour, 

and  a  new  cut  according  to  Mr.  Renders  plan  ? — I  think,  for  the  trade  generally, 

Mr.  Rendel's  plan  is  preferable. 

41 84.  For  the  steam-boats,  do  you  think  it  would  be  decidedly  better  ? — For 
a  certain  class  it  would. 

4185.  With  respect  to  the  large  class  of  steamers,  is  there  good  accomoda- 
tion afforded  ? — ^The  largest  class  of  steamers  cannot  enter  Mr,  RendeFs  pro- 
posed dock. 

41 86.  I  was  asking  about  the  basin  ?-t— Mr.  Rendel's  basin  is  certainly  superior 
to  anything  I  have  seen  laid  down. 

.  4187.  Will  the  Old  Harbour  being  converted  into  a  dock  be  very  beneficial 
to  the  trade  with  reference  to  the  warehouses  on  the  side  of  the  Old  Dock  ? — 
Certainly. 

41 88.  Will  the  new  cut  be  an  improvement  to  the  navigation  of  the  iiver  and 
the  drainage,  as  well  as  to  the  harbour  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  ? — ^Yes,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

4189.  You  come  here  to  inform  the  Committee  the  value  of  the  land  to  be 
taken  for  Mr.  Rendel^s  plan  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

4190.  When  did  you  make  your  estimate  ? — Some  time  since. 

4191.  When  ? — Before  I  left  home. 

4192.  Before  you  came  to  London? — ^Yes. 

4193.  Committee.]  Can  you  tell  us  the  week  ? — It  is  some  time  since. 

4194.  Mr.  Atistin.]  Have  you  not  got  your  book  of  particulars? — I  have 
got  a  paper. 

4195.  When  did  you  make  it? — I  cannot  say;  I  made. up  my  mind  as  to 
the  value  before  I  left  Hull. 

41 96.  Was  it  in  May  or  in  this  month  of  June  ?— I  have  not  been  at  home  in 
June ;  I  came  up  in  May. 

4197.  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  when  it  was? — Do  you  mean  the  price  per 
yard  or  per  acre,  or  the  total  amount  ? 

4198.  I  mean  when  you 'went  over  and  examined  the  property  to  ascertain 
the  value. — I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  to  a  week  or  two ;  it  is  some  weeks  ago. 

4199.  Was  it  at  the  time  Mr.  Rendel  was  in  Hull  ? — Since  then. 

4200.  So  I  thought ;  how  long  had  he  left  Hull  before  you  went  on  to  the 
property  to  examine  it  ? — I  cannot  tell  to  a  week  or  two,  or  to  a  month. 

4201.  Had  you  his  plan  at  the  time  you  valued  the  property? — No;  his 
plan  had  been  at  Hull. 

4202.  Had  you  seen  it  ? — ^Yes. 

4203.  Wa&  your  attention  directed  to  the  value  of  the  land  for  that  particular 
plan  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

4204.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  directions  ? — From  Mr.  Hassell  and 
other  gentlemen. 

4205.  Mr.  Smith  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  was  present 

4206.  You  saw  him  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  business  ? — Yes. 

4207.  Were  you  directed  to  value  the  three  spots  of  land  you  described 
yesterday  ? — Yes. 

4208.  From  the  Old  Harbour  to  the  bridge,  and  from  the  bridge  to  the 
Number,  and  the  additional  land  at  the  Humb^  end  of  the  ^sting  Old  Har^ 
hour  ? — ^Yes,  on  the  east  side. 

4209.  Were  you  directed  to  value  that  land  and  no  more  r — Yes,  exactiy. 

4210.  Now  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  what  is  the  amount  of  the  acreage  you 
proposed  to  resell;  you  told  us  you  proposed  to  purchase  33  acres  at  the 
price  of  80,540  /.,  and  to  sell  37,800  /. ;  how  much  does  that  amount  to  in 
acreage  ? — ^The  quantity  between  the  Old  Harbour  and  Gtadel  Bridge  9,111 
yards,  at  one  guinea. 

4211.  The  next  ? — ^The  next  is  five  acres  of  extra-parochial  land. 

4212.  Whereabouts  is  that  ? — Between  the  Citadel  Bridge  and  the  Humber. 

4213.  Which  side  ? — East  and  west,  both  sides. 

4214.  What  quantity  ? — Five  acres,  2,000  /.  per  acre. 

4215.  Exactly  five  acres  ? — ^Yes, 

4216.  The 
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42 16.  The  next  ? — ^Two  acres  and  three  quarters^  at  1,000  /. ;  that  is  ground  Mr.  J.  OUffum. 
adjoining  the  extra-parochial.  — — __ 

4217.  That  will   make  your  12,000^.;  now  for  the  16,000  i.? — ^That  will  flyJuociS+o. 
amount  to  15,62/    yards  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  proposed  dock  in  the 

Old  Harbour. 

42 1 8.  That  is  all  the  land  you  sell  ? — ^Yes ;  16,409  /. 

4219.  What  is  the  amount  of  all  that;  turn  the  yards  into  acres? — ^The 
amount  is  38,725  /. 

4220.  Let  us  have  it  in  acres,  the  total  quantity  you  resell? — ^About  121 
acres. 

4221.  That  will  leave  you  20  acres  that  you  retain? — ^Yes ;  about  that. 

4222.  Now  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me,  directing  your  mind  to  the  20  acres, 
how  much  of  that  20  acres  will  be  to  the  eastward  of  the  proposed  new  cut  ? — 
There  will  be  12  acres  on  the  east  and  six  acres  on  the  west  of  the  new  cut. 

4223.  Where  are  the  other  two ;  that  only  makes  18  ? — I  believe  the  other 
two  acres  are  taken  up  by  a  road,  but  I  cannot  justly  explain  that  to  the 
Committee. 

4224.  Be  so  good  as  to  take  Mr.  RendeFs  plan  in  your  hand  and  tell  me 
whereabout  those  12  acres  are. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  Plan,  with  a  part  coloured  red  or  pink  upon  it.) 

4225.  Do  you  hand  me  this  in  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  amount  of 
land  you  propose  to  retain  after  reselling  the  surplus.  Does  this  part  coloured 
pink  in  the  plan  just  delivered  in  represent  the  number  of  acres  of  land  you 
propose  to  retain  after  reselling  what  you  do  not  want  ? — ^Except  that  part 
taken  up  by  the  channel  for  the  new  cut. 

4226.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say,  independently  of  the  channel  for  the 
new  cut,  there  are  20  acres  that  will  be  in  the  possession  of  any  company  or 
body  of  persons  that  would  execute  this  work  ? — ^Yes. 

4227.  Do  you  understand  my  question  ? — ^Yes. 

4228.  Then  this  pink  portion  of  the  plan  represents  20  acres  of  land  plus 
the  ate  of  the  new  channel  ? — ^Yes. 

4229.  Is  that  so  ? — ^Yes,  exactly. 

4230.  Then  be  so  good  as  to  inform  the  Committee  how  much  land  has  been 
taken  to  form  the  new  channel  ? — Nine  acres. 

423 1 .  Where  is  that  nine  acres  in  your  estimate  ? — ^The  nine  acres  I  have  not 
estimated  for;  the  channel  takes  up  nine  acres. 

4232.  How  much  per  acre  is  your  total  cost  ? — ^Part  of  it  is  at  one  rate  and 
part  at  another. 

4233.  How  much  at  one  and  how  mudi  at  another  ? — I  cannot  just  now 
tell  you ;  the  whole  is  taken  together ;  but  I  suppose  about  one-third  I  should 
guess  is  the  part  next  the  Old  Harbour. 

4234.  Now  be  so  good  as  to  give  the  Comimittee,  together  or  apart,  the  cost 
of  those  nine  acres  of  land  ? — 

4235.  Committee.']  That  has  not  been  included  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  included  in  the 
whole  amount. 

4236.  Mr.  Awtin.]  You  propose  to  take  6  acres,  2  roods,  and  16  perches 
between  the  Old  Harbour  and  the  Garrison  Bridge  ? — ^Yes. 

4237.  You  propose  to  take  20 1  from  the  bridge  down  to  the  Humber  ? — ^Yes. 

4238.  And  5  acres,  1  rood,  and  29  perches  ? — ^Yes. 

4239.  That  makes  altogether  32  f  acres  ? — ^Yes. 

4240.  Do  you  mean  fiiat  those  32  f  acres  comprise  the  land  of  the  new 
cut?— No. 

4241.  Then,  if  they  do  not  comprise  the  bed  of  the  proposed  new  cut,  will 
you  show  me  where  you  have  given  me  any  figures  that  do  comprise  it  ? — ^The 
quantity  of  land  taken  between  the  Old  Harbour  and  the  Citadel  Bridge,  one 
lot,  amounts  to  6  acres,  2  roods,  16  perches,  and  the  other  part,  for  the  new 
cut,  lying  between  the  Gtadel  Bridge  and  the  Humber,  20  acres  3  roods. 

4242.  So  you  told  us  before  ? — ^Yes  ;  then  5  acres,  1  rood,  and  29  perches 
refers  to  the  land  to  be  bought  on  the  east  side  of  the  present  Old  Harbour. 

4243.  My  question  is  this ;  you  tell  me  that  the  bed  of  the  proposed  new 
cut  will  occupy  an  area  of  nine  acres  ? — Yes. 

4244.  The  nine  acres  is  not  included  either  in  the  6  acres,  2  roods,  and 

A  A  4  16  perches. 
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Mr.  J.  Qldkam.     16  perches,  the  20 f  acres,  or  the  5  acres,   1  rood,  and  29  perches? — ^It  is 

Included  in  that  quantity. 

^7  June  1840.         4245.  Which  quantity  r — Six  acres,  2  roods,  and  16  perches,  and  the  20  acres, 
and  3  perches. 

4246.  That  being  so,  your  former  answer,  made  upon  due  deliberation,  is 
wrong  ? — ^I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

4247.  Then  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  part  coloured  red  upon  this  plan  now 
given  in,  including  that  area,  consists  of  20  acres?— It  consists  of  33  acres 
nearly. 

4248.  No,  you  are  wrong ;  the  whole  quantity  of  land  is  32 1  acres  ? — ^Yes. 

4249.  You  propose  to  resell  12 1  acres,  and  deducting  12  J  from  32  J,  leaves 
20  acres  ? — ^Yes. 

4250.  Do  we  understand  or  not  that  after  completing  the  operation  of  selling, 
there  will  be  20  acres  in  hand  to  execute  the  works  ? — ^Yes. 

4251.  That  is  to  cost  80,549  /.  ? — Yes,  the  whole  purchase. 

4252.  You  propose  to  purchase  altogether  33  acres  of  land,  and  resell  13 
acres  ? — ^Yes. 

4253.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

4254.  That  leaves  20  acres? — ^Yes. 

4255.  All  that  you  propose  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  executing  Mr.  Rendel's 
plan  is  20  acres  of  land  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

4256.  Twenty  acres  of  land  is  the  entire  quantity  proposed  by  you  to  be 
taken  to  make  Mr.  RendeFs  dock  and  new  cut? — ^Yes. 

4257.  That  being  the  quantity  you  have  given  in  a  plan  this  morning,  which 
I  now  hold  in  my  hand  ? — Yes. 

4258.  I  understand  upon  plan  is  coloured  red  the  quantity  of  acreage  of 
land  required  for  the  execution  of  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  ? — ^Yes,  the  whole  of  the 
works ;  the  whole  to  be  purchased. 

4259.  That  is  to  say  upon  that  plan  as  laid  down  in  point  of  amount  of  land, 
in  acreage  20  acres  ? — ^Thirty-three  acres. 

4260.  Committee.']  It  includes  what  you  mean  to  resell  ? — ^Yes. 

4261.  Mr.  AnstinVl  Have  you  got  a  plan  showing  what  you  mean  to  retain  ? 
— ^That  shows  it. 

4262.  Just  come  here  and  show  me  ? — (The  Witness  explained  it  upon  the 
Plan.) 

4263.  The  entire  part  marked  red  represents  the  32  i  acres  ? — ^Yes. 

4264.  Now,  then,  beginning  from  the  Humber,  there  is  a  black  dotted  line 
running  up  towards  the  churchyard  ? — ^Yes. 

4265.  To  the  east  of  the  proposed  new  cut? — Yes. 

4266.  Is  that  what  you  propose  to  sell? — We  propose  to  sell  it. 

4267.  Now,  then,  that  will  leave  in  your  possession  all  that  space  marked 
red  ? — Not  so  much  as  that. 

4268.  Is  that  so  ? — The  quantity  to  be  retained  vrill  be  less  than  is  marked 
by  dotted  Une ;  between  the  dotted  line  and  the  new  cut  it  will  be  rather  wider 
than  will  be  retained. 

4269.  I  observe  that  when  you  cross  Church-street  to  the  north-westward, 
you  preserve  a  very  slight  strip  indeed  between  the  churchyard  and  the  pro- 
posed new  cut  ? — Yes. 

4270.  What  is  the  width  of  it? — Twenty  feet. 

4271.  What  width  will  you  actually  reserve  between  the  side  of  the  cut  and 
the  boundary  line  below  it  ? — ^I  do  not  know  exactly  what  Mr.  Rendel  has 
fixed  upon. 

4272.  Committee^  That  part  adjoining  the  church  represents  20  feet? — 
Twenty  feet  roadway. 

4273.  Mr.  Austin."]  You  cannot  tell  me  what  the  width  will  be  ? — ^No,  I 
cannot. 

4274.  Then  I  suppose  you  follow  up  with  your  dotted  line  up  to  the  Old 
Harbour,  crossing  Harcourt-street  and  Thornton-street  in  the  same  manner  ? 
—Yes. 

4275.  Do  you  propose  that  that  space  should  be  merely  left  open  for  a  road? 
— It  is  put  down  to  show  that  a  road  will  be  made  there. 

4276.  That  is  all  that  it  is  to  be  ? — ^Theroad  will  be  necessary ;  I  cannot  say 
It  is  to  be  all. 

4277.  There 
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4277.  There  is  to  be  a  narrower  road  on  the  western  side  of  the  new  cut  ?     Mr.  J.  Oldham. 
— Yes.  

4278.  That  will  be  all  that  will  be  retained  ?— There  will  be  a  screed  of     27  June  184a. 
ground  to  be  disposed  of  out  of  what  will  be  retained. 

4279.  There  will  be  the  new  cut  occupying  the  nine  acres  ? — Yes,  with  a 
road  on  each  side. 

4280.  Just  go  down  the  east  side  of  the  Old  Harbour;  you  propose  to  take 
all  that  coloured  red  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour  ? — ^Yes. 

4281.  Then  you  propose  widening  the  Old  Harbour  to  the  straight  black 
line  running  nearly  in  the  middle  ? — ^Yes. 

4282.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  red  bit  to  the  east  ?— 
That  is  to  be  sold. 

4283.  Everything  that  is  marked  down,  ^^  site  for  sheds,"  you  have  included 
in  the  estimate  to  be  sold  ? — ^Yes,  except  the  narrow  piece  for  the  road. 

4284.  What  is  the  width  that  you  propose  to  retain  to  the  east  ? — The  width 
of  the  present  road  is  24  feet,  and  Mr.  Rendel  will  make  it  the  same. 

4285.  There  will  be  a  24-feet  road  on  the  east  of  the  proposed  harbour  ? 
— Yes. 

4286.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  of  the  width  of  the  wharfs  on  the  other 
side  at  present  ? — They  vary  from  15  to  20  feet. 

4287.  Now,  then,  the  whole  quantity  retained,  I  understand  you  to  say,  after 
effecting  these  operations  there,  will  be  20  acres  ? — Yes. 

4288.  That  will  include  the  area  of  the  proposed  new  cut  ? — Yes. 

4289.  Subtracting  the  area  of  the  proposed  new  cut,  you  will  have  11  acres 
remaining  ? — Yes. 

4290.  For  the  purpose  of  the  road  you  have  described;  you  will  have  11 
acres  remaining  to  make  the  road  you  have  described  ? — Yes. 

4291.  And  increasing  the  area  of  the  proposed  Old  Harbour  Dock  ? — Yes. 

4292.  Have  I  not  expended  all  your  land  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

4293.  I  think  so  too.  Now,  then,  the  cost  of  those  20  acres  of  land,  quite 
independent  of  the  compensation,  1  make  to  be  41,824?.  ?— That  is  for  land  to 
be  used. 

4294.  Consisting  of  nine  acres,  the  area  of  the  water  space  for  the  new 
passage,  and  1 1  acres,  to  be  used  as  roads  in  the  way  described  and  increased 
dock  ? — ^Yes. 

4295.  Can  you  show  me  this ;  can  you  follow  my  finger  here  ? — Yes. 

4296.  That  will  be  the  quay  room  (pointing  to  the  Plan)  ? — ^Yes. 

4297.  Give  me  the  area  of  that  ? — You  have  it  already. 

4298.  Just  tell  me  what  it  is  ? — Seven  acres  and  a  quarter  round  the  outer 
part  of  the  new  dock. 

4299.  Committee.]  That  takes  the  east  and  west  side  ? — Yes,  and  the  south. 

4300.  Mr.  Atistin.']  Let  me  distinctly  understand ;  if  the  plan  is  to  be  carried 
into  execution  according  to  what  you  have  stated  in  your  evidence,  the  addi- 
tional quay  room,  by  Mr.  Rendel's  plan,  will  be  7  i  acres  ? — ^The  outer  part  of 
his  proposed  dock, 

4301.  And  there  will  be  no  other  quay  ? — Yes. 

4302.  Where  ? — There  will  be  about  three  more  acres  along  the  upper  part 
of  his  proposed  dock,  of  land  retained. 

4303.  Is  this  it  (pointing  to  the  Plan)  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  there  will  be  a  screed  of 
land  left  to  be  sold,  part  for  wharfs. 

4304.  I  am  asking  you  what  quay  room  there  will  be  upon  the  land  that  is 
proposed  to  be  purchased  and  retained ;  was  I  right  in  saying  the  quay  room 
will  be  7  J  acres  ? — Yes ;  the  outer  part,  that  is  wharfage  reclaimed  from  the 
Humber,  not  to  be  purchased. 

4305.  How  much  of  the  land  that  is  to  be  purchased  and  retained  will  be 
required  for  the  proposed  dock  r — On  the  west  of  the  red  screed,  the  difference 
between  the  whole  quantity  and  the  part  sold  will  be  appropriated  to  water. 

4306.  I  want  to  know  the  amount  in  acres  of  that  bit? — I  will  give  it  you 
in  two  minutes;  the  portion  to  be  appropriated  to  water  space  will  be  17,200 
square  yards. 

4307.  In  the  Old  Harbour  ? — ^Yes. 

4308.  Can  you  give  me  that  in  acres  r — Yes ;  it  is  very  neariy  four  acres. 

4309.  Then  there  will  be  in  fact  only  seven  acres  used  for  roads  and  such 

B  B  purposes,. 
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Mr.  J.  oid/iam.    purposes^  instead  of  11  ;  then  the  figures  will  he,  seven  acres  for  roads,  &c., 

-* nine  acres  for  the  area  of  the  proposed  new  cut,  and  four  acres  for  the  proposed 

a?  June  1840.     additional  water  space  to  the  New  Dock  ? — Yes. 

4310.  Now,  I  asked  you  a  question  just  now  as  to  what  your  directions 
were  as  to  the  land  you  valued,  and  you  informed  me  that  the  directions  were 
that  you  should  value  the  land  laid  down  on  Mr.  Rendel's  plan;  was  that  right  ? 
—Yes. 

4311.  In  pursuance  of  those  directions,  did  you  value  all  the  land  marked 
red? — Yes. 

4312.  Did  you  upon  your  first  valuation  propose  to  cut  oflf  those  various 
parts,  amounting  to  12  ^  acres  ? — ^Yes. 

4313.  Were  you  directed  to  do  that  from  the  first? — ^Yes;  what  you  see 
coloured. 

4314.  You  do  not  understand  me ;  you  say  you  were  directed  to  make  a 
valuation  of  all  the  land  included  in  this  pink  area? — Yes. 

4315.  You  have  been  examined  this  morning  and  yesterday,  and  you  say 
you  have  made  such  a  valuation,  but  you  propose  to  reject  12  £  acres,  depicted 
by  those  dotted  lines  ? — Yes. 

4316.  Were  you  directed  from  the  beginning  to  make  your  calculation  upon 
that  plan  ? — ^Yes. 

4317.  Were  you  told  from  the  beginning  you  would  not  be  required  to 
retain  that  portion  of  land  ? — I  could  not  understand  what  I  had  to  value  till  I 
saw  Mr.  Rendel's  plan,  and  when  I  saw  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  I  got  my  instruc- 
tions, and  I  put  a  value  upon  it. 

4318.  Were  your  instructions  to  put  a  value  upon  the  whole  and  reject  the 
12  acres,  or  to  put  a  value  upon  the  whole  ? — My  instructions  were  to  value  the 
land  to  be  bought. 

43  rg.  When  did  you  receive  your  instructions  to  separate  the  quantity  to  be 
resold  from  the  other  ? — Since  I  have  been  here  in  London. 

4320.  How  long  was  that  ago  ? — It  has  been  since  I  was  in  London,  and  I 
have  been  here  a  month. 

4321.  At  the  time  you  came  to  London  you  had  not  made  that  separate 
valuation  ? — No. 

4322.  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  how  long  you  had  been  in  London  when  you 
received  directions  to  make  a  separate  valuation  of  the  12  j  acres  ? — After  I  had 
been  in  town  a  week. 

4323.  From  whom  did  you  get  those  instructions? — ^Prom  Mr.  RendeL 

4324.  When  did  you  first  see  the  plan  with  those  dotted  lines  upon  it? — 
Soon  after  my  arrival ;  I  cannot  say  to  a  day  or  a  week. 

4325.  Were  not  you  instructed  to  make  a  separate  valuation  for  the  12  i 
acres  when  that  plan  with  the  dotted  line  was  shown  to  you  ? — ^My  instructions 
were  first  to  value  for  the  whole  site. 

4326.  You  say  you  saw  a  plan  with  dotted  lines  upon  it  after  you  arrived 
in  London  ? — ^Yes. 

4327.  Was  that  about  a  week  after  you  arrived?— Yes. 

4328.  Mr.  Rendel  gave  it  you  ? — Yes. 

4329.  Did  he  not  ti^en  tell  you  to  value  the  12  i  acres  ? — Not  just  then. 

4330.  When  was  it  ? — Not  before  that. 

4331.  Not  before  you  saw  the  plan  with  the  dotted  line  ? — I  cannot  be  sure. 

4332.  Did  you  make  a  separate  valuation  of  the  12  |  acres  last  week  ? — Before 
last  week. 

4333-  Was  it  the  week  before  last  r —It  might  be ;  I  cannot  say  exactiy. 

4334-  Was  it  after  this  Bill  had  been  in  Committee,  and  after  the  examination 
had  taken  place  ? — It  was  before. 

4335-  Before  the  Bill  came  into  Committee  ? — ^Yes. 

4336.  Now,  I  understand  you,  if  you  are  to  retain  the  entire  pink  area,  the 
cost  of  the  land  will  be  100,000 1.  with  the  compensation  ? — ^Yes. 

4337.  You  reduce  that  to  61,000 1.  by  getting  rid  of  12  3  acres  ? — ^Yes. 

4338.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  was  required  to  be  valued  separately  by 
you  to  reduce  the  100,000  ?.?— -That  was  never  understood  by  me;  I  know 
what  is  your  drift,  and  there  is  a  certain  coincidence. 

4339.  Did  it  occur  to  you  when  you  were  directed  to  value  the  12  i  acres 
that  something  of  that  sort  was  in  the  wind  ? — No,  it  did  not. 

4340.  You 
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4340.  You  preserved  your  simplicity  beyond  that  ? — Yes ;  I  assure  you  we     Mr.  J.  Oldham. 
liad  no  such  view,  and  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Rendel  had.  

4341 .  Now,  as  to  the  compensation,  19,500  /.  where  is  that  to  be  allowed  ?—      *7  J«ae  1840. 
For  land  and  buildings,  and  other  erections. 

4342.  Whereabout? — Along  the  site  of  that  portion  lying  between  the  Old 
Harbotir  and  the  Citadel  Bridge,  and  also  along  the  sides  of  the  proposed  new 
dock  in  the  harbour. 

4343-  Just  split  that  19,500  L  into  two  parts,  how  much  is  to  be  allotted  to 
the  new  cut,  and  how  much  to  the  Old  Harbour,  will  you  tell  me  ? — Yes,  if 
that  is  a  question  I  ought  to  answer. 

4344.  Yes,  that  is  a  question  you  must  answer  ? — I  am  ready  to  answer  the 
question. 

4345.  How  much  compensation  to  the  east  and  how  much  to  the  west  of 
the  citadel  ?— To  the  east  of  the  citadel  4,500  /. 

4346.  To  the  west? — ^West  of  the  citadel,  15,000/.;  perhaps  you  do  not 
exactly  direct  the  question  properly ;  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain ;  the 
16,000/.  is  for  that  which  Hes  on  both  sides  of  the  proposed  New  Harbour 
Dock,  and  the  4,500  /.  is  for  that  part  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Hull  river, 
and  about  the  north-east  of  the  citadel. 

4347.  Then  15,000  /.  is  for  property  lying  on  either  side  of  the  proposed 
dock,  below  the  point  where  the  proposed  new  cut  will  leave  the  Old  Harbour? 
—Yes. 

4348.  On  either  side  ? — ^Yes. 

4349.  And  of  that  1 5,000  /.  how  much  do  you  allot  to  the  east  and  how 
much  to  the  west  of  the  present  Old  Harbour  ? — £.  6,000  to  the  west  and 
9,000  /.  to  the  east. 

4350.  I  do  not  perceive  that  you  purchase  any  land  at  all  ? — No. 

4351.  What  is  the  9,000  /.  allotted  for  when  you  do  not  touch  anything? — 
For  compensation  for  damage  to  the  warehouses  where  the  new  lock  will  be 
placed,  the  north  lock. 

4352.  The  entire  9,000  /.  for  that  ?— No,  the  6,000  /. 
4353-  £'  6^000  and  the  9,000  /.  ? — Yes. 

4354.  I  understand  you  are  to  allot  9,000  /.  for  compensation  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Old  Harbour  ? — £.  6,000  for  the  west  and  9,000  /.  for  the  east. 

4355.  Is  the  whole  of  6,000  /.  allotted  for  the  warehouses  ? — ^Yes. 

4356.  At  the  point  of  the  lock  ? — ^Yes. 

4357.  You  do  not  propose  to  take  down  the  warehouses  fronting  that  road  ? 
—No. 

4358.  Just  describe  the  nature  of  the  injury  ? — 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  objected  to  the  question. 
The  question  was  waived. 

4359.  Mr.  jltcstin.^  Do  you  know  a  place  called  the  Dock  Green? — Yes, 
I  do. 

4360.  Is  that  big  enough  to  make  a  timber-pond,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 
— ^Yes,  a  very  large  one. 

4361 .  What  is  the  value  of  the  property  ? — If  I  am  not  mistaken — ^if  I  may 
state  the  exact  amount  I  have  heard — I  have  heard  that  the  Railway  Company 
have  paid  Mr.  Broadly  opposite  25  s.  per  yard,  and  the  adjoining  property 
I  understand  was  paid  for  at  that  amount. 

4362.  You,  like  Mr.  Rendel,  have  always  lived  at  Hull,  and  are  wdi  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  tell  us  what  the  value  of  the  land  is  ? — I  think  it  is  worth  more. 

4363.  I  want  to  know  the  figures  you  have  mentioned  ? — I  think  I  durst  give 
25  s.  a  yard  for  it. 

4364.  How  much  is  that  an  acre ;  tell  the  Committee  what  it  is  worth  per 
acre  ? — It  is  about  6,352  /.  per  acre ;  about  that ;  that  is  at  25  s. 

4365.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  not  worth  more  than  that  ? — I  say  I  diu*st  give 
that  for  it. 

4366.  Just  give  me  the  value,  upon  your  valuing  principles,  as  if  you  had 
your  little  red  book  and  your  pencil  in  your  hand ;  is  it  worth  30  s.  a  yard  ? — 
I  should  not  think  it  is. 

4367.  Just  tell  me? — Let  me  consider  a  little. 

4368.  I  will,  and  then  I  will  knock  it  down  to  you  at  your  own  price  ? — It  is 
worth  more  than  that,  but  I  cannot  say  how  much. 

83.  B  B  2  4369-  Will 
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^\t.  J.Oldham.         43^9*  Will  not  you  ^ve  me  30  s.  a  yard  ? — I  will  not. 

.  4370.  Estimate  it  at  30  s.  a  yarcj,  and  tell  me  how  much  it  will  be  ? — At  a 

«7  June  1840.     rough  calculation,  I  should  suppose  there  are  about  37,350  yards  ;  it  would  be 
worth  about  56,000 1,  at  30  s.  a  yard. 

4371,  How  many  acres  is  it  ? — About  eight  acres. 

4372.  Do  you  know  the  price  that  was  given  by  the  Dock  Company  for  the 
area  of  the  Humber  Docks  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that. 

4373*  That  was  made  several  years  ago  ? — ^Yes. 

4374.  In  the  year  1825  ? — ^Yes ;  there  are  persons  here  who  can  tell. 

4375.  You  do  not  know  that  they  gave  5,000  /.  an  acre,  35  years  ago,  for  it  ? 
— No,  I  do  not ;  that  would  be  only  1 Z.  a  yard. 

437^.  I  beUeve  you  are  an  engineer  ? — I  am. 

4377-  You  have  been  asked  some  questions  relative  to  these  docks;  have 
you  pretty  well  made  up  your  mind  in  favour  of  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  ? — Yes, 
I  have. 

4378.  I  thought  so,  as  contrasted  with  Mr.  Walker's  r — ^Yes. 

4379.  I  suppose  you  were  not  acquainted  with  that  plan  till  you  saw  Mr. 
Rendel,  at  Hull  ?— What  plan  ? 

4380.  Mr.  Rendle's  plan  ? — No. 

4381.  Are  you  any  relation  to  "  James  Oldham,  civil  engineer"  ? — My  name 
is  James  Oldham. 

4382.  Are  you  the  same  man? — I  believe  so. 

43S3.  Did  you  ever  make  a  plan  for  docks  at  Hull  ? — I  have,  several. 

4384.  Did  you  not  make  Mr.  Walker's  plan  ? — I  made  a  jdan  for  a  dock  on 
.the  same  site,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Walker's  plan  is  a  copy  of  it. 

4385.  Is  this  the  plan  that  you  in  the  year  1838  prepared  {exhibiting  a  Plan 
to  the  Witness) ;  do  you  not  know  your  own  child  ? — ^That  is  not  the  last  plan 
J  prepared. 

4386.  I  see  it  is  your  plan,  and  your  own  name  lithographed  ? — It  is  not  the 
last  one  I  made. 

4387.  Did  you  make  it?— Yes ;  that  is  from  a  plan  I  drew. 

4388.  Was  not  it  your  plan  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

4389.  Was  not  it  in  substance  the  plan  of  Mr.  Walker? — No;  I  will  show 
you  a  copy  of  my  last. 

4390.  Is  not  that  in  substance  the  plan  of  Mr.  Walker  ? —Something  similar 
it  contains. 

4391.  It  contains  a  part  of  the  idea? — I  bdieve  it  does. 

4392.  For  whom  did  you  make  that  plan  ? — ^By  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
at  HulL 

4393-  Is  he  a  solicitor  ?— Yes,  I  believe  he  is. 

4394.  Did  you  see,  upon  the  occasion  of  that  plan,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Hull  ? — 
I  do  not  recollect  at  all. 

4395-  Mr.  John  Smith  ?—  I  think,  not  at  all. 

4396.  Is  there  any  other  plan  you  made  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Smith ;  you  have  got  another  plan  ? — ^Yes^  I  have. 

4397.  Let  me  look  at  it  ? — {It  was  handed  to  Mr.  Austin.) 

4398.  Is  not  this  in  principle  the  same  plan  as  the  other? — Not  exactly  ;  it 
is  the  same  principle ;  you  have  one  entrance  from  the  Humber,  and  another 
from  the  Old  Harbour. 

4399.  And  it  is  built  up  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Raikes  ? — Yes. 

4400.  To  the  east  of  the  citadel?— Yes. 

4401 .  That  leaves  the  Old  Harbour  as  it  is  now  ? — ^Yes. 

4402.  Was  this  made  by  "James  Oldham,  civil  engineer,'*  in  1888  ? — ^Yes. 

4403.  Was  this  made  for  John  Smith  and  his  associates  ? — ^Yes ;  he  was  con- 
-cemed  in  it,  but  I  never  received  any  instructions  from  him. 

4404.  From  whom  did  you  receive  instructions  ? — Mr.  Holden. 

4405.  A  solicitor  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Holden,  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  myself  arranged 
the  plans  for  the  scheme  at  that  time,  in  1838. 

4406.  Is  Mr.  Reynolds  an  engineer  r — No,  but  he  has  a  pretty  good  know- 
ledge of  it. 

4407.  I  suppose  that  plan  was  made  under  the  necessity  that  was  then  felt 
for  increased  dock  accommodation  ? — ^Yes ;  my  instructions  were  to  survey  that 
part  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  give  a  design  for  a  dock,  which  I  did  in  1838. 

4408.  East  of  the  citadel  ? — Yes. 

4409.  I 
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4409.  I  observe  that  you  project  still  fiirther  than  Mr.  Walker's  basin  ? —     Mr.  J.  Oldham. 
Yes,  I  do ;  not  much ;  it  is  something  about  the  same.  

4410.  You  have  no  doubt,  I  take  it,  that  Mr.  Smith  vfas  an  active  promoter     27  June  1840. 
of  that  plan  ? — During  the  time  I  was  engaged  for  that  party,  I  understood  dis- 
tinctly from  Mr.  Smith — for  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  he  was  not  in  favour 

of  it, — he  told  me  himself  distinctly  at  the  time  he  preferred  the  Old  Harbour 
being  turned  into  a  dock. 

441 1.  Was  he  a  supporter  of  this  plan  ? — I  do  not  know  for  a  fact ;  I  have 
only  heard  since  I  have  been  here  that  he  intended  to  have  shares  in  it. 

4412.  Mr.  Reynolds  seems  to  have  taken  an  active  part? — Yes. 

441 3.  Was  he  an  active  supporter  ? — ^I  do  not  know  bow  far  his  support  went. 

4414.  Was  he  an  active  supporter  ? — He  was  connected  with  Mr.  Holden  and 
myself  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  and  preparing  for  Parliament  at  that  time. 

4415.  Was  he  an  active  supporter? — Do  you  mean  in  amount  of  shares  to 
be  taken  ? 

4416.  By  active  supporter,  I  mean  an  active  supporter. — Do  you  mean  by 
amount  of  shares  taken  ? 

441 7.  Is  he  an  active  opposer  now  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether. 

441 8.  Now,  about  this  plan ;  as  I  understand,  this  red  mark  denotes  all  the 
land  that  Mr.  Rendel  proposes  should  be  purchased  to  carry  this  plan  into 
•execution  ? — ^Yes. 

4419.  Is  it  a  part  of  his  plan  that  a  great  portion  of  this  land  is  to  be 
covered  with  the  soil  to  be  taken  out  of  the  new  cut  r — ^Yes. 

4420.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  ground  there,  will  it  be  much  improved 
when  covered  by  that  soil,  and  raised  so  as  to  have  wharfs  made  upon  it  ? — 
Yes,  certainly  it  will. 

442 1 .  And  increased  in  value  ?— Yes. 

4422.  If  persons  wished  to  execute  this  woric,  and  did  not  veish  to  be  jobbers 
in  land,  would  it  not  be  expedient  for  them  to  sell  the  land  not  wanted  for  the 
purpose  of  the  works  ? — Yes. 

4423.  When  did  you  divide  the  land  into  that  to  be  retained  and  that  sold ; 
does  not  the  first  describe  the  land  necessary  for  the  work  ? — Yes. 

4424.  And  the  other  would  be  left  capable  of  being  disposed  of? — ^Yes. 

4425.  Capable  of  being  used  for  bmlding  quays  or  wharfi3  if  necessary,  or 
•sold  to  individuals  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

4426.  Will  the  land,  when  altered  in  the  way  Mr.  Rendel  proposes,  be 
adapted  for  wharfs  and  warehouses  r — Yes. 

4427.  Do  you  think  it  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  Hull  that  the  whole  of  the 
wharfage  or  quayage  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  company,  or  in  the  posses- 
sion of  individuals  ? — I  think  it  vrould  be  better  for  the  town  that  they  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  individuals. 

4428.  Have  you  found  it  practically  leads  to  monopoly  if  the  Dock  Company 
have  possession  of  the  land  on  the  side ;  have  not  the  Dock  Company  the  whole 
of  the  north  side  of  the  Old  Dock  ? — ^I  believe  so,  or  near  about. 

4429.  Have  they  not  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  built  into  streets,  and 
which  they  have  since  sold  ? — Yes. 

4430.  Sold  at  a  great  profit  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

4431-  Have  you  any  doubt  that  that  land  on  each  side  of  the  new  cut  will 
be  very  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  quayage  and  wharfage  r — I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  very  valuable  for  many  purposes. 

4432.  Do  you  draw  that  inference  from  .what  you  have  seen  done  by  the 
Dock  Company  ? — ^Yes,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  wharfage  for  ship-building 
and  other  piurposes. 

4433-  Mr.  Austin.]  Do  you  mean  now  existing  at  Hull  ? — Yes. 

4434.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.^  Do  you  mean  to  represent  there  will  not 
be  the  quantity  of  quayage  and  wharfage  that  Mr.  Rendel  has  stated  ? — I  believe 
he  is  perfectly  correct  in  what  he  stated. 

4435-  Your  object  has  been  to  separate  the  land  wanted  for  the  works  from 
that  which  may  be  used  for  quayage  and  wharfage  r — Yes. 

4436.  A  part  may  be  used  for  roads  ? — Yes. 

4437-  But  the  rest  for  the  purposes  you  have  stated  ? — Yea. 

B  B  3  4438.  You 
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Mr.  J.  Oldham.        4438.  You  have  been  asked  with  respect  to  Dodc  Green ;  that  is  very  valu- 

■  ■■  ■■■—  ,»m       able  property  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 
37  June  1840.         4439.  ^  y^^  know  whether  the  value  of  that  property  has  been  increased 
since  the  docks  came  there  and  the  railway  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

4440.  Before  that  it  was  not  so  valuable  ? — No,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  time 
k  has  been  occupied. 

4441 .  Other  parts  have  been  occupied  by  buildings,  but  that  has  not  ? — ^Yes; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  the  cause. 

4442.  Supposing  this  corporation  were  allowed  to  buy  64  acres  of  land  in 
the  marsh ;  applying  the  experience  you  have  gained  from  these  docks,  do  you 
not  think  that  that  would  be  a  very  good  speculation  for  them  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

4443.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  the  land  will  be  increased  very 
much  if  it  is  used  for  warehouses  and  other  purposes  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

4444.  That  forms  a  considerable  ingredient  in  the  speculation  for  this  work  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

4445.  With  respect  to  that  part  near  Dock  Green,  you  have  told  me  that 
a  portion  of  the  bonding-yard  there  had  been  used  for  the  railway  station  ? — 
Yes. 

4446.  Was  that  ground  taken  at  the  same  value  in  consequence  of  being 
used  as  a  bonding-yard  ? — I  have  stated  the  value  for  the  part  taken  by  the 
Railway  Company. 

4447.  That  would  be  about  the  same  as  you  have  given  for  Dock  Green  ? — 
No ;  the  amount  I  have  been  calculating  is  30  ^.  a  yard  for  the  other  part, 
by  the  request  of  Mr.  Austin.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  little  time  it  will  be 
worth  that,  or  perhaps  more. 

4448.  You  s^  you  were  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  till  he  was 
at  Hull  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

4449.  The  first  plan  I  understood  you  to  have  made  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson  ? — Yes. 

4450.  Was  Mr.  Wilkinson  the  attorney  of  Mr.  Raikes  ? — ^Yes. 

445 1 .  Was  he  the  owner  of  the  property  ? — ^Yes,  the  Messrs.  Raikes. 

4452.  Was  this  plan  made  to  show  how  valuable  Mr.  Raikes's  land  might  be 
made  ? — It  was  intended  to  show  that  a  dock  might  be  made  upon  it. 

4453.  In  order  to  recommend  the  land  for  sale  ?  —  I  do  not  know  the 
motive. 

4454.  Had  you  any  communication  with  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  would  acquaint 
you  with  what  was  the  object  of  suggesting  this  plan  upon  that  land? — I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  with  reference  to  making  the  best  of  the  estate.  ' 

4455.  To  whom  was  it  an  object  at  tJiiat  time  to  sell  the  estate  ? — I  think 
there  were  other  parties  besides  the  Dock  Company  that  had  some  eye  to  it ; 
I  am  not  sure. 

4456.  Had  the  Dock  Company  ? — I  believe  so. 

4457.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Raikes  offered  the  land  to  the  Dock  Com- 
pany ? — He  did  afterwards. 

44.58.  Can  you  tell  me  the  time  he  offered  it  to  them  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

4459.  This  plan  was  lithographed  and  circulated? — Yes. 

4460.  And  then  he  made  an  offer  of  the  land  to  the  Dock  Company  ? — ^Yes. 

4461 .  That  is  the  progress  of  the  facts,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — ^Yes. 

4462.  Does  this  include  the  whole  of  the  land  the  Dock  Company  are  now 
going  to  purchase,  or  only  a  part  of  it  ? — Only  part  of  it. 

4463.  The  Dock  Company  are  about  to  purchase  a  larger  quantity  ? — ^Yes, 
larger  than  was  then  contemplated. 

4464.  Or  larger  than  was  offered  ? — Yes^  I  believe  so, 

4465.  Then  I  understand  from  you  that  afterwards  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Rendel,  Mr.  Holden,  and  yourself  were  desirous  of  recommending 
a  dock  on  this  piece  of  ground  ? — ^Yes. 

4466.  Was  that  plan,  and  that  recommendation,  and  the  notion  of  forming 
that  company,  entirely  connected  with  that  piece  of  ground  ?— Yes,  it  was. 

4467.  What  was  the  purport  of  recommending  this  plan  ? — Because  it  was 
a  suitable  site  for  a  dock. 

4468.  At  that  time  did  you  consider  at  all  whether  the  converting  the  Old 
River  into  a  dock  would  be  desirable  or  not  ? — Before  that  time  I  had  been 
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employed  in  a  scheme  for  converting  the  Old  Harbour  into  a  dock^  before  the  Mr.  J.  OUha^. 

first  of  those  was  made.  

4469.  Did  you  adopt  this  with  regard  to  the  opportunity  of  getting  this  27  June  1840. 
piece  of  land,  or  in  preference  to  turning  the  Old  Harbour  into  a  dock  ? — I  will 

expkm  it  to  you.  In  reference  to  the  Old  Harbour,  certain  difficulties  arose 
as  to  the  diversion  of  the  drains,  and  it  was  not  considered  at  the  time  prac- 
ticable, withoi^  vary  serious  difficulty  and  opposition.  It  did  not  occur  to 
myself  and  those  I  was  associated  with  at  the  time^  which  was  about  1835^  the 
idea  of  turning  the  river,  as  Mr.  Rendelhad  since  proposed ;  but  if  it  had  struck 
myself,  at  any  rate  I  should  have  suggested  it  at  the  time,  but  I  did  not  see 
the  thing  at  all. 

4470.  Was  a  suggestion  made  in  1835  for  penning  up  the  Old  River  a  con- 
siderable way  up  the  country  ? — ^Yes,  to  the  first  lock,  as  far  as  it  would  flow. 

447 1 .  To  that  there  was  an  objection  on  the  score  of  the  drainage  ? — ^Yes. 

4472.  Is  the  first  lock  up  towards  Driffield  ? — ^Yes. 

4473.  Twenty  miles  ? — ^Yes,  thereabout. 

4474.  That  was  the  plan  entertained  at  that  time  ? — ^Yes. 

4475.  You  never  contemplated  a  new  cut  for  the  river  ? — Just  so. 

4476.  You  drew  both  those  plans,  as  your  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
subject  ? — Yes. 

4477.  This  being,  as  my  learned  friend  calls  it,  your  own  child,  having  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  your  own  child  with  Mr.  Renders,  which  do  you 
prefer? — I  prefer  Mr.  Rendel's  to  my  own,  because  we  get  by  the  means  he 
proposes  ample  accommodation  for  the  port. 

4478.  I  believe  this  land  of  Mr.  Raikes  originally  belonged  to  the  Garrison- 
ground  Committee  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  did. 

4479.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Raikes  from  them  ? — ^Yes. 

4480.  What  is  about  the  quantity  ? — Eighteen  acres. 

4481.  It  is  17  acres,  1  rood,  19  perches? — ^It  is  near  18  acres. 

4482.  Was  it  purchased  in  the  year  1824? — I  do  not  know;  it  was  pur- 
chased before  I  had  an}rthing  to  do  with  the  Garrison-ground  Committee. 

4483.  Could  you  say  what  it  was  sold  for  ? — ^No ;  I  have  heard,  but  I  should 
not  like  to  say ;  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact. 

4484.  Who  have  you  heard  it  from  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect. 

4485.  I  understand  the  instructions  you  had  from  Mr.  Wilkinson  were  merely 
to  survey  that  piece  of  ground  of  Mr.  Raikes  ? — ^Yes. 

4486.  With  a  view  to  suggesting  this  plan  ? — ^Yes,  and  to  show  that  a  dock 
might  be  constructed. 

4487.  Do  you  know  how  the  property  was  subsequently  offered  by  Mr. 
Raikes  to  Mr.  Holden,  yourself,  and  Mr.  Re)molds  ? — ^Do  you  mean  the  price  ? 

4488.  Yes. — £.1,000  an  acre;  I  believe  it  is  quite  notorious. 

4489.  I  wished  to  know  whether  the  offer  made  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  an  entire  out-and-out  purchase,  or  a  conditional  purchase  only? — I  cannot 
explain  the  official  offer  that  was  made  to  that  party. 

4490.  You  do  not  know  the  manner  in  which  it  was  offered  ? — No. 

4491.  I  understand  from  you  that  Mr.  Smith  was  always  favourable  to  the 
Old  Harbour  being  made  into  a  dock  ? — Yes. 

4492.  Do  you  know  how  early  he  entertained  that  opinion? — I  do  not  know 
how  early ;  before  the  project  of  the  Queen's  Dock. 

4493.  Committee.^  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  warehouses ;  do  you 
propose  to  sell  the  land  for  warehouses  at  the  side  of  the  docks  ? — ^Yes. 

4494.  And  leave  a  pubUc  road  between  the  warehouses  and  the  dock  open 
to  the  public  ? — ^Yes. 

4405.  And  sell  the  whole  of  the  rest  as  private  property  ? — ^Yes. 

4496.  I  imderstand  you  were  engaged  in  a  speculation  to  make  a  dock  where 
Mr.  Walker's  is  now  proposed  to  be  ? — ^Yes. 

4497.  You  could  have  no  very  material  objection,  as  an  engineer,  to  Mr. 
Walker's  plan,  as  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the  port,  as  you  made  a  plan 
upon  the  same  groimd,  and  engaged  in  a  speculation  to  forward  it  ? — ^I  have  no 
objection  to  the  site  for  a  dock  east  of  the  citadel,  if  a  better  cannot  be  found  ; 
I  gave  my  reason. 

4498.  Supposing  there  were  no  such  plan  as  that  which  Mr.  Rendel  has  pro- 
posed, or  that  no  such  plan  could  be  executed  for  the  want  of  funds,  do  you 
not  think  the  execution  of  Mr.  Walker's  plan  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 

83.  B  B  4  port? — 
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Mr.  /.  Oldham,    port  ? — I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  so,  in  connexion  with  the  Old 

Harbour,  not  without  it. 

27  June  1840.         4499.  What  do  you  think  of  the  steam-boat  pier  ? — ^I  think  it  a  very  excel- 
lent contrivance. 

4500.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  security  that  this  ground  you  pro- 
pose to  re-sell  will  be  occupied  by  warehouses  in  a  way  most  advantageous 
to  the  pubUc  ? — It  will  be  thrown  into  the  market  for  competition,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  be  sold ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  appropriated  to  ship- 
building. 

4501.  Which  part? — East  to  the  new  cut;  it  is  a  very  suitable  place  for 
that  and  many  other  purposes ;  timber-ponds. 

4502.  Is  that  much  wanted  at  Hull? — ^Very  much  so. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

James  Meadows  Rendely  Esq.  was  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined  by 
Mr.  Seijeant  Merewethevy  as  follows : 

J.  Af.  Rendely  Esq.      45^3*  YOU  were  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  land  that  would  be  wanted ; 
■  have  you  got  such  a  statement  in  your  hand  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

4504.  Put  it  in  ? — 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  following  Paper ;] 

Hull  Docks,  according  to  Mr.  Renders  Design. 

Whole  area  of  dock,  basins,  wharf,  and  piers,  exclusive  of  that  part  of  the  Old  Harbour 
converted  into  a  dock,  81  acres,  of  which  33  acres  is  land  to  be  purchased,  and  the 
remainder,  or  48  acres,  is  taken  from  the  foreshore.  Of  the  33  acres  of  land  to  be  pur- 
chased, three  will  be  used  for  widening  the  Old  Harbour,  and  making  it  into  a  dock,  and 
for  wharfs,  5  a.  1  r.  29  p. ;  for  the  new  channel  for  the  River  Hull,  measuring  from  where 
it  leaves  the  present  Old  Harbour  to  high  water  on  the  Humber  Bank,  9  a.  1  r.  13  p.  ;  for 
wharfs  on  each  side  of  this  channel,  18  a.  Or.  38 p.,  of  which  6  a.  1r.  will  be  on  the  west 
or  citadel  side  of  the  new  channel,  and  12  acres  on  the  east  of  the  new  channel. 

27  June  1840.  J.  3f.  RcTidel 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Thomas  Earner  was  called  in ;  and  Examined  hy  Mr.  Reynolds, 

as  follows : 

Mr.  r.  Hamer.        4505-  I  BELIEVE  you  are  a  contractor  for  engineering  works  at  Driffield  ? — 

Yes. 

4506.  And  also  agent  or  manager  of  the  Driffield  Navigation  ? — ^Yes. 

4507.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  drainages  through  the  River  Hull  ?- 
—Yes. 

4508.  How  many  years  have  you  known  them  ? — Forty. 

4509.  Were  you  employed  in  1835  to  make  a  section  of  the  River  Hull,  with 
respect  to  the  drainages  ? — Yes. 

4510.  Does  that  section  show  the  level  of  the  River  HuU,  and  the  level  of 
the  drainages  falling  into  it  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  a  copy  of  it  in  my  pocket. 

[A  Plan  was  handed  in.'] 

4511.  Does  the  dark  hlack  line  at  the  bottom  show  the  level  line  of  the 
general  water  from  the  River  Humber  upwards  ? — ^Yes,  at  low  water. 

4512.  Does  each  line  from  that  upwards  show  the  distance  of  one  foot? — 
Yes. 

451 3.  Each  dark  line  shows  five  feet  ? — Yes. 

4514.  Look  on  the  left  hand  side  of  it,  under  the  figure  6,  the  words, 
"  Cottingham  drain"  ? — Yes. 

4515.  Does  that  show  the  bottom  level  of  the  Cottingham  drain  at  its 
junction  with  the  River  Hull  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does. 

4516.  You  had  better  be  sure  ? — ^Yes. 

45 1 7.  Does  the  bottom  mark  show  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  Cottingham 
drain  at  its  junction  with  the  River  Hull  ? — Yes. 

4518.  The  next  is  the  Beverley  and  Barmstone  drain? — Yes. 

4519.  That 
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45 1 9.  That  shows  the  level  of  it  ?— Yes.  Mr.  T.  Hamer. 

4520.  The  next  is  the  Skidby  drain  ? — ^Yes.  . 

4521 .  Does  it  show  the  level  of  the  Skidby  drain  ?— Yes.  ^7  June  1840. 

4522.  The  next  is  the  word  "  bank ;"  does  that  show  the  bank  of  the  River  ^ 
Hull?— Yes. 

4523.  Does  the  bottom  of  that  level  show  the  bottom  of  the  River  Hull? — ^Yes, 

4524.  The  next  shows  the  other  bank  of  the  River  Hull  ? — Yes. 

4525.  Carry  your  eye  on  to  the  Sutton  drain  ? — ^Yes. 

4526.  Does  that  show  the  level  of  the  Sutton  drain  r — ^Yes. 

4527.  Does  it  appear  from  that  section  of  those  four  drains  and  the  River 
Hull,  that  the  bottom  of  all  those  four  drains  are  deeper  than  the  bed  of  the 
River  HuU?— Yes. 

4528.  Can  you  show  how  many  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  River  Hull  the 
bottom  of  the  Cottingham  drain  is  ? — It  will  be  about  two  feet. 

4529.  Is  it  not  more  than  that  ?^ — Yes,  it  will  be  three  feet. 

4530.  Then,  if  I  understand  it  right,  the  River  Hull  could  in  no  possible 
case,  with  its  present  bottom,  empty  the  Cottingham  drain? — No,  not  at  that 
point. 

4531.  How  much  below  the  level  of  the  River  Hull  is  the  Beverley  and 
Barmston  drain  at  its  junction  ? — ^About  the  same. 

4532.  Three  feet? — Yes. 

4533.  How  much  below  the  bottom  of  the  River  Hull  i^  the  Skidby  drain  ? — 
About  a  foot. 

4534.  How  much  below  the  bottom  of  the  HuU  is  the  Sutton  drain? — 
About  five  feet. 

4535.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  right,  you  mean  to  tell  us  from  that,  if  the 
River  Hull  was  perfectly  empty  of  waiter,  it  could  not  empty  any  one  of  those 
drains  ? — No,  it  could  not. 

4536.  Is  the  River  Hull  the  common  drainage  for  all  those  drains  ? — ^Yes,  the 
common  outfall  for  them  ail. 

4537.  Into  the  Humber  ? — ^Yes,  excepting  the  Sutton  drain,  and  that  is  at 
the  North  Bridge. 

4538.  That  is  in  the  River  Hull  ?— Yes. 

4539.  'The  Sutton  drain  has  had  a  new  cut  made  for  it  lately  ? — ^Yes ;  it 
always  emptied  into  the  same  place,  but  it  is  much  below  the  others. 

4540.  I  think  you  stated  that  that  was  the  state  of  things  in  1835  ? — Yes,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

4541.  Did  you  take  those  levels  yourself? — Yes,  I  did. 

4542.  With  the  spirit-level  t — ^Yes. 

4543.  Have  you  any  doubt  they  are  correct? — Not  a  bit ;  I  was  never  dis- 
puted in  anything  of  the  kind. 

4544.  You  made  them  yourself  ?— Yes. 

4545.  Owing  to  those  drains  being  all  deeper  than  the  River  Hull,  the  River 
Hull,  which  is  an  open  channel,  cannot  empty  them  ?— No. 

4546.  How  deep  do  you  cut  those  drains  ? — It  depends  upon  whether  we 
are  upon  high  ground  or  low  ground. 

4547.  Do  you  generally  cut  them  to  the  level  of  high  water  or  low  water  ? — 
Low  water.  If  we  are  upon  level  land  they  are  generally  reckoned  five  feet 
below  the  surface ;  that  is  what  we  generally  reckon. 

4548.  The  Biver  Hull  is  the  common  outfall  for  all  those  drains  ? — Yes. 

4549.  And  carries  them  into  the  Humber  ? — Yes. 

4550.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  for  the  new  cut  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

4551.  AVhat  effect  upon  the  drainages  will  that  new  cut,  in  yoiu:  opinion, 
have  ? — ^A  very  good  one,  I  believe. 

4552.  Would  it  carry  the  outfall  higher  up  the  river? — ^Yes ;  it  would  carry 
it  up  to  the  dead  level,  to  pretty  near  the  North  Bridge. 

4553-  Would  it  have  a  tendency  to  remedy  those  defects  you  speak  of  here  ? 
— It  would  give  great  advantage  to  the  drainage. 

4554.  With  reference  to  the  Navigation  of  which  you  are  the  manager,  would 
this  new  cut  give  any  advantage  to  vessels  going  up  to  the  Driffield  Navigation  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  beheve  it  would. 

4555.  In  what  respect  ?— They  fall  into  deeper  water  and  separate  from  the 
larger  vessels ;  there  is  deeper  water  below  the  Garrison  Point. 

4556.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  meant  by  the  dead  level  being  carried 
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Mr.  T.  Hamer.     up  to  the  end  of  the  cut ;  just  explam  that ;  you  say  it  would  benefit  the 

— ' drainage  by  the  dead  level  being  carried  up  ? — It  woidd  be  cut  so  deep  that 

27  June  1840.     the  water  would  flow  into  it. 

4557.  It  would  make  the  real  outfall  so  much  nearer  where  the  drains  fall 
in  ? — It  would  be  so  much  lower. 

4558.  And  it  would  be  more  rapid  and  scour  the  drainage  ? — It  would  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  if  they  thought  proper ;  in  the  course  of  time 
it  would  scour  itself;  there  would  be  a  fall  of  three  or  four  feet. 

.4559-  Committee.]  The  cut  would  be  three  or  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
drains  ? — ^Yes. 

4560.  Mr.  Reynolds.']  Is  there  a  loss  of  fall  in  the  River  Hull  at  present  ? — 
Yes,  of  a  good  deal  of  fall. 

4561.  How  much  ? — I  cannot  say  myself;  I  should  think,  between  the  North 
Bridge  and  the  Humber,  four  feet. 

4562.  Do  you  think  you  can  gain  all  that  is  now  lost  by  carrying  the  levels 
up  to  the  bridge  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

4563.  That  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  so  far  mending  the  river  as 
to  the  eflFect  of  those  (&ains  ? — Yes. 

4564.  We  heard  that  a  new  cut  has  been  made  lately  for  the  outfall  of  the 
Sutton  drain  on  the  high-land  water  ? — ^Yes. 

4565.  Somewhere  near  Warfield  ? — No,  it  is  the  low-land  water. 

4566.  That  new  cut  carries  away  a  great  deal  of  the  water  that  originally 
went  into  the  HuU  ? — ^Yes,  the  low-land  water. 

4567.  We  were  told  yesterday  that  the  banks  of  that  drain  had  slipped? — 
Yes ;  that  is  the  cutting  just  above  Marfield  Clough. 

4568.  To  any  great  extent  ? — No,  very  trifling. 

4569.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  slipping  down  ? — ^I  look  upon  it  that 
it  was  the  scour  down  from  the  clough. 

4570.  There  is  a  clough  at  the  mouth  of  that  drain  ? — ^Yes. 

4571.  Which  makes  the  scour  very  rapid  ? — Yes,  at  spring-tides  particularly. 

4572.  Has  that  scour  deepened  the  drain  ? — ^Yes,  in  some  places  from  four 
to  five  feet. 

4573.  Is  that  alteration  the  cause  of  the  slight  slips  you  speak  of? — I  believe 
it  was. 

4574.  They  have  not  destroyed  the  works  ? — No ;  it  did  not  go  to  any  depth. 

4575.  The  drain  was  made  Under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Stickney  ? — ^Yes. 

4576.  He  and  you  have  not  been  always  in  the  same  mind  upon  these 
matters  ? — No. 

4577.  Notwithstanding  that,  you  do  not  consider  these  slips  of  any  conse- 
quence ? — No  ;  and  I  do  not  think  they  ever  would  be  if  there  was  never  a  pile 
put  into  them  of  any  kind. 

4578.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  craunch  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ? — 
Yes. 

4579-  Were  you  employed,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  endeavouring  to 
remove  it  ? — ^Yes. 

4580.  How  much  above  the  Humber  Dock  sill  was  it  at  the  time  you  imder- 
took  to  remove  it  ? — ^I  cannot  speak  to  it  now ;  I  should  think  from  three  to 
four  feet. 

4581 .  How  much  did  you  undertake  to  take  off  the  craunch ;  did  you  under- 
take to  remove  all,  or  only  part  of  it? — I  think  it  was  within  two  feet  of  the 
sill  of  the  Humber  Dock  ;  it  was  according  to  the  conditions. 

4582.  What  sum  were  you  to  be  paid  for  doing  it? — I  was  to  be  paid  350  /. 
if  I  had  accomplished  it. 

4583.  If  it  was  to  be  removed  altogether,  how  much  more  than  350  /.  do 
you  think  it  would  cost  ? — I  think  it  would  cost  a  very  great  deal  more. 

4584.  How  much? — £.500  more. 

4585.  That  would  remove  it  all  to  the  bottom,  according  to  your  view  of 
it?— Yes. 

4586.  Supposing  the  craunch  was  removed,  do  you  think  it  would  collect 
again  ? — There  is  no  doubt  it  would,  in  the  present  run  of  the  water. 

4587.  Have  you  been  much  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull  in  put- 
ting down  foundations  ? — ^Yes,  and  in  other  places. 

4588.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Renders  evidence  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  and 
the  day  before  that  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

4589.  Do 
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4589.  Do  you  expect,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  locality,  there  will  be  any     Mr.  T.  Hamer. 

difficulty  in  executing  his  works  ? — No ;  the  new  channel  gives  great  advantage       

to  it ;  you  turn  out  your  water  there,  while  it  sets  other  works  at  liberty.  27  June  1840. 

4590.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  executing  it  in  the  manner  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Rendel,  which  you  say  you  heard  ? — None  at  all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

4591.  What  are  you  in  business  ? — I  am  agent  to  the  Driffield  Navigation. 

4592.  These  drains,  I  understand,  fall  into  the  Old  River  Hull  above  the 
North  Bridge  ? — ^Yes. 

4593.  How  much  above  North  Bridge  does  the  nearest  fall ;  in  the  Sutton 
drain,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

4594.  That  is  close  to  the  North  Bridge  ? — Forty  or  50  yards  off. 

4595.  The  others  fall  in  at  various  places  above  ? — Yes,  still  higher. 

4596.  That  being  so,  all  the  water  from  those  drains  passes  under  the  North 
Bridge?— Yes. 

4597.  As  I  understood  you,  the  formation  of  the  new  cut,  according  to  Mr. 
Renders  plan,  would  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  water  from  those  drains? — 
Yes,  it  would. 

4598.  By  deepening  a  portion  of  the  Old  River  Hull  between  the  mouths  of 
the  several  drains  and  the  new  cut  ? — ^Yes ;  deepening  it  up  to  the  Old  Harbour 
would  facilitate  the  water  out  of  the  Old  Harbour,  and  increase  the  stream. 

4599.  It  would  increase  the  stream  ? — ^Yes. 

4600.  It  would  let  more  tidal  water  in  and  let  more  tidal  water  out  ? — It 
would  not  make  much  difference  in  that ;  it  would  lower  the  North  Bridge. 

4601.  Would  it  not  let  more  water  in? — It  would  come  in  sooner;  our 
vessels  would  come  in  sooner  by  an  hour  or  so. 

4602.  Would  not  the  tidewater  come  in  sooner  and  flow  longer  ? — No  ;  it 
ivould  flow  to  the  same  level. 

4603.  If  the  tide  water  comes  in  sooner,  it  must  have  so  much  longer  flow  ? 
— ^Yes,  but  it  comes  in  very  moderate  at  the  dead  level. 

4604.  If  it  comes  in  sooner  there  must  be  more  flow? — It  would  meet  the 
other  tide  in  the  new  channel,  and  meet  with  resistance. 

4605.  K  it  produces  any  beneficial  effect  upon  the  drains,  with  regard  to  the 
exit  of  the  water,  would  not  it  be  by  deepening  the  old  river  between  where  it 
joins  the  old  liver  and  where  the  sluices  fall  into  it  ? — ^Yes,  in  the  course  of 
time. 

4606.  Have  you  any  doubt  it  would  scour  it  out  ? — It  would  deepen  it  con- 
siderably ;  I  cannot  say  to  what  extent. 

4607.  Would  it  deepen  it  at  all  ? — ^Yes,  at  the  lower  end  of  it. 

4608.  If  it  did  not,  of  what  use  would  the  new  cut  be  ? — You  cut  the  drain 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  you  give  them  an  advantage ;  without  it  being  deep- 
ened, they  could  not  give  them  any  advantage. 

4609.  Why  so  ? — If  you  do  not  do  that,  you  do  not  give  them  the  outfall. 

4610.  How  do  you  deepen  it  without  deepening  the  old  channel  ? — ^This  is 
the  new  channel. 

461 1.  It  does  not  go  up  to  the  drains? — So  far  as  it  goes,  it  will  give  them 
an  advantage. 

4612.  No  drain  goes  into  the  new  cut  ? — No. 

4613.  The  nearest  drain  goes  into  the  Old  Harbour? — ^There  are  some  there. 

4614.  Take  the  Sutton  drain? — ^Yes. 

4615.  There  would  be  a  space  between  the  entrance  of  the  Sutton  drain  into 
the  harbour  and  the  new  cut  ? — ^Yes. 

461 6.  Will  not  that  be  deepened  by  the  scour  ? — ^Yes. 

4617.  Do  you  not  contemplate  that? — ^Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
deepen  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  will  raise  the  bottom  level  of  the  new  cut 
to  a  certain  degree,  except  they  have  a  good  scour ;  for  that  reason,  the  fall  will 
not  go  up  so  high  without  assistance. 

4618.  You  say  it  will  deepen  the  part  lying  between  the  mouth  of  the  drain 
and  the  commencement  of  the  new  cut  ? — ^Yes. 

4619.  Partially,  you  say? — Yes. 

4620.  But  you  say  it  will  fill  up  that  part  of  the  drain  unless  they  get  a 
good  scour  ? — Yes. 

83.  c  c  2  4621.  Suppose 
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Mr.  T.  Hamer.         462 1 .  Suppose  they  keep  the  new  cut  deep,  will  not  the  eflPect  be  to  deepen 
■         that  part  of  the  Old  Harbour  between  the  Sutton  drain  and  the  commencement 
«7  June  1840.     of  the  new  cut  ?— Yes. 

4622.  Will  not  the  effect  be  to  deepen  it  to  the  level  of  the  new  cut  ? — Not 
without  assistance. 

4623.  Do  you  mean  by  dredging  r — I  have  a  floating  clough  in  Grimsby 
Haven,  and  I  have  another  in  Wanstead  drainage,  and  a  simple  thing  of  that 
kind  would  deepen  it  and  carry  it  out. 

4624.  Is  not  the  part  that  you  contemplate  deepening  the  part  of  the  Old 
Hull  between  the  mouth  of  the  drains  and  the  commencement  of  the  new  cut  r 
— Yes ;  but  they  could  not  do  it  without  a  new  cut. 

4625.  You  could  not  do  it  with  the  Old  Harbour,  it  is  not  deep  enough  ? — 
No ;  besides,  it  is  full  of  great  stones. 

4626.  Is  it  not  because  it  is  not  deep  enough  ? — ^Yes. 

4627.  You  would  deepen,  by  means  of  the  new  cut,  that  part  of  the  Old 
Hull  River  between  the  mouth  of  the  drains  and  the  new  cut  ? — ^Yes. 

4628.  That  is,  between  the  place  where  the  proposed  new  cut  joins  it,  and 
above  North  Bridge  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  deepen  it  or  not;  it 
would  give  them  an  advantage. 

4629.  If  they  do  not  deepen  it,  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  ;  suppose  it  was 
deepened,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  would  become  of  the  North 
Bridge ;  you  must  build  it  over  again  ? — No ;  1  should  say  that  the  water  would 
run  lower  in  the  North  Bridge  by  three  feet  than  it  now  does. 

4630.  What  would  become  of  the  piers  of  the  North  Bridge  ? — They  are 
about  six  feet  deep. 

4631.  And  it  would  take  away  three  feet  of  the  soil? — Has  there  not  been 
stuJBF  put  there  to  support  that  bridge  ? 

4632.  Do  I  understand  you  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  support  the  North 
Bridge  by  stuff? — I  do  not  know  what  the  materials  are ;  the  stuff  might  have 
lowered. 

4633.  If  you  were  to  remove  the  stuff  found  necessary  to  support  the  bridge, 
and  take  away  three  feet  more,  what  would  become  of  the  Old  Bridge  r  —The 
bridge  would  stand  as  it  now  does ;  the  piers  are  six  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

4634.  Do  you  thivk  three  feet  would  be  sufficient  for  it? — Yes ;  the  founda- 
tion is  itself;  it  supports  itself;  it  is  not  the  land  but  the  piers  that  support  it. 

4635.  Do  you  know  that  the  foundation  is  six  feet  deep  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4636.  You  cannot  give  an  opinion  ? — No. 

4637.  Are  there  not  warehouses  above  the  North  Bridge,  on  both  sides  ? 
—Yes. 

4638.  Will  not  their  foundations  be  somewhat  affected  by  deepening  the  bed 
of  the  river  three  feet? — No;  I  have  heard  say  that  the  water  has  been  much 
lower  formerly  than  now. 

4639.  Is  that  your  reason  for  making  that  answer  ? — I  should  suppose  it 
must  be. 

4640.  Is  that  your  reason  for  making  that  answer,  that  there  is  no  danger  to 
the  warehouses  if  a  deeper  level  was  taken  ? — ^Yes. 

4641.  You  are  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  danger  to  the  waterside 
warehouses  by  deepening  the  bed  of  the  river  three  feet  ? — I  am  not  certainly, 
but  I  think  there  would  be  no  danger. 

4642.  What  danger  would  there  be  in  deepening  the  present  Old  Harbour  all 
the  way  to  its  mouth  ? — I  should  suppose  there  is  not ;  it  is  their  intention  to 
deepen  it  at  the  sides. 

4643.  Tell  me  the  danger  of  deepening  the  Old  Harbour  three  feet  ? — I  should 
think  none. 

4644.  They  might  dredge  the  Old  Harbour  three  feet  deeper  without  pro- 
ducing any  danger  to  the  warehouses  ? — I  think  they  may. 

4645.  If  you  were  to  dredge  it  three  feet  deeper,  would  not  that  give  the 
same  faciUty  for  the  exit  of  the  water  of  the  drains  as  by  the  new  cut  ? — No, 

4646.  Why  not  ? — ^We  could  not  maintain  it. 

4647.  Why  not  ? — ^The  craunch  would  always  oppose  us. 

4648.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  will  be  no  craimch  at  the  mouth  of  the  new 
cut  ? — I  think  not ;  with  a  little  assistance  it  will  always  keep  open. 

4649.  What 
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4649.  What  little  aaratance  do  you  speak  of? — The  flow  of  tiie  oorrent  will     Mr.  T.  Bamer. 
take  it  away.  

4650.  Why  should  it?— Because  it  is  a  dfarect  Ime  of  range;  there  are  no      *'  ^^^  *^^- 
jetties,  the  water  keeps  in  a  straight  line. 

4651.  What  do  you  call  *^  that  bend"? — It  is  farther  off;  it  approaches  the 
verge  of  the  river,  and  it  is  not  so  near  the  harbour  mouth. 

4652.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  you  ware  to  remove  this  jetty 
out  there,  you  would  be  able  to  g^  up  to  the  harbour? — It  would  give  an 
advantage. 

4653.  K  you  were  to  deq>en  the  harbour  three  feet  and  remove  the  jetty, 
would  there  not  be  the  same  strong  current  there  as  through  the  new  cut  ? — 
No,  because  the  craunch  will  always  make  a  stoppage  there ;  the  velocity  of 
the  stream  half  a  mile  off  gives  some  advantage. 

4654.  The  question  we  have  to  consider,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  craunch ;  you 
say  there  will  be  no  craunch  formed,  in  consequence  of  the  force  dfthe  stream  ? 
—Yes. 

4655.  You  say,  in  the  Old  Harbour  it  is  not  deep  enough,  and  the  jetty  is  in 
the  way ;  why  should  the  craunch  form  at  the  mouth  of  the  Old  Harbour  under 
those  circumstances  ? — Because  the  stuff  comes  down  rapidly,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  chalk  exposed  to  the  frost,  and  it  falls  to  pieces,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  that  comes  down  the  Sutton  drain  comes  down  more  rapidly  than  it 
used  to  do,  and  will  always  carry  a  great  quantity  of  stuff,  and  whenever  then 
is  a  great  addition  of  wat»  there,  there  mil  be  a  great  accumulation  of  these 
missUes. 

4656.  The  chalk  extends  miles  up  the  country  ? — Yes. 

4657.  Will  not  it  come  down  the  new  cut  as  it  does  the  Old  Harbour? — 
Yes. 

4658.  Why  should  not  that  form  a  craunch? — Because  the  channel  that 
comes  round  the  craunch  comes  round  there  and  is  a  scour. 

4659.  That  is  because  the  Old  Harbour  is  not  deep  enough ;  I  am  supposing 
you  deepen  it? — I  am  speaking  of  the  channel  in  the  Humber  outside  the 
craunch ;  there  is  a  channel  runs  up  close  to  the  craunch. 

4660.  Can  anything  be  so  clear,  if  into  that  deep  water  you  cast  the  chalk, 
and  it  comes  dctwn  from  the  North  Bridge  into  the  new  channel,  will  not  that 
be  filled  up  ? — No. 

4661.  Why  not? — ^There  is  a  r^ular  run  of  diannel,  and  it  vnll  keep  itself 
clear. 

.  4662.  There  is  a  regular  run,  because  there  is  no  flow  into  it  ? — ^It  will  just 
go  away  as  it  comes. 

4663.  Why  is  not  it  so  in  the  present  harbour  ? — Because  there  are  jetties 
and  points  coming  out. 

4664.  I  have  been  supposing  you  take  away  the  jetty  and  deepen  the  Old 
Harbour ;  you  tell  me  just  now  that  the  Old  Harbour  fills  up  because  there  is  a 
jetty ;  I  say  take  away  the  jetty  ? — ^If  the  jetty  was  taken  away  there  would  be 
an  advantage. 

4665.  Does  not  it  all  come  to  that,  that  the  craunch  is  more  likely  to  form 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Old  Harbour  in  consequence  of  the  jetty.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  new  cut  and  the  Old  Harbour,  deepening  the  harbour 
three  feet  and  taking  away  the  jetty? — How  is  the  harbour  to  be  deepened 
without  a  channel  ? 

4666.  I  could  do  it. — It  would  be  a  very  tedious  job ;  it  is  not  possible  to 
put  the  locks  without  making  a  new  channel. 

4667.  I  ask  you,  suppose  you  deepen  the  Old  Harbour,  which  you  say  can 
be  deepened  three  feet,  and  remove  the  jetty,  what  greater  chance  is  there 
of  there  being  a  craunch  there  more  than  at  the  new  channel  ? — I  will  give  an 
answer  if  I  can. 

4668.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  you  cannot  deepen  the  Old 
Harbour  without  a  new  cut? — I  as  nearly  as  possible  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. 

83.  003  4669.  Are 
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Mr.  r,  Hamr.        466^.  Are  you  an  engineer  ?— No,  I  do  not  profess  it ;  I  have  great  ex- 
perience  in  this  matter. 

4670.  You  have  much  experience  in  running  waters? — ^Yes,  as  much  as 
a  deal  of  people ;  I  have  had  40  years'  experience  in  muddy  water. 

4671.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  deepening  the  Old  Harbour  ?— Yes. 

4672.^  What  difficulty  ? — Going  through  the  craunch,  and  taking  the  craunch 
out  bodily ;  it  would  take  a  large  sum  of  money.  K  a  new  channel  was  cut, 
they  might  turn  the  water  through  it  and  do  what  they  like. 

4673.  What  difficulty  is  there  in  deepening  the  Old  Harbour  ?— Very  great. 

4674.  What  is  the  difficulty  ? — ^You  must  take  out  every  bit  by  the  dredging 
apparatus. 

4675.  Why  cannot  that  be  done  ? — It  is  so  tedious. 

4676.  The  deepening  of  the  Old  Harbour  will  not  affect  the  security  to  the 
warehouses ;  that  you  are  clear  about  ? — I  am  not  clear  about  it,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it ;  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  them. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 

4677.  You  told  my  learned  friend  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  deepen- 
ing the  bed  of  the  river  without  a  new  cut  ? — ^Yes. 

4678.  And  you  thought  that  difficulty  would  arise  from  the  necessity  of 
putting  down  locks  and  other  conveniences  ? — ^Yes. 

4679.  That  would  interrupt  the  course  of  the  river  ? — ^Yes. 

4680.  Therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  new  cut  for  the  water,  so 
that  you  might  not  interrupt  the  navigation  or  the  drainages  ? — ^Yes. 

4681.  How  long  is  it  since  you  ceased  to  work  at  the  craunch? — I  worked 
as  long  as  I  had  any  money,  and  when  they  would  not  give  me  any  money  I 
gave  over. 

4682.  Is  it  two  or  three  years  ago  ? — Two  years. 

4683.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  increased  since  that  time? — I  do  not 
know ;  they  have  had  the  dredging  apparatus  there. 

4684.  Let  me  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  advantage  the  drains  are  to 
get ;  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  by  making  a  new  cut,  you  carry  up  the  level  now 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  high  as  you  make  the  new  cut  ? — ^Yes. 

4685.  Consequently  the  lowest  level  is  by  so  much  nearer  the  drains  ? — Yes. 

4686.  The  effect  of  that  fall  of  five  or  six  feet,  is  a  fall  of  so  many  feet  in 
such  a  distance,  instead  of  so  many  feet  in  a  longer  distance  ? — ^Yes. 

4687.  That  will  afford  those  interested  an  opportunity  of  lowering  the  bed 
of  the  river  above  the  new  cut,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  empty  the  drains  which 
are  below  the  bed  of  the  river  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  very  much  lower  the  surface 
water  at  the  North  Bridge  for  the  Sutton  drain  at  present. 

4688.  And  give  the  other  drains  an  advantage  ? — ^Yes,  in  proportion  to  the 
distance. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LuncBy  29*  die  Jumij  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHELL,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Roberts  was  called  in ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merefwether, 

as  follows : 

4689.  I  BELIEVE  yon  are  at  present  in  the  employment  of  the  Custom-house  ?    ^Jr-  Jo^^  Roheru. 
— ^^es.  g 

4690.  And  have  been  so  for  many  years  ? — ^Yes,  nearly  21  years.  ^^  "°^  ^  ^^' 

4691.  Have  you  during  that  time  been  engaged  in  the  Customs  at  London, 
at  Hull,  at  Liverpool  and  Bristol  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

4692.  At  all  of  them? — ^Yes;  I  was  at  Liverpool  about  nine  years;  at  Hull, 
landing-surveyor,  about  11  vears;  and  at  Bristol  about  one  year  and  a  half. 

4693.  Were  not  you  originally  in  the  artillery? — ^Yes. 

4694.  When  did  you  leave  the  Customs  at  Hull  ? — I  left  Hull  about  a  year 
and  a  half  since. 

4695.  From  thence  you  went  to  Bristol,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

4696.  I  would,  first  of  all,  ask  you  a  question  with  respect  to  Bristol;  You 
are  aware  that  the  old  rivers  at  Bristol  have  been  penned  up,  and  they  are  now 
made  floats  ? — ^Yes. 

4697.  Is  there  a  new  cut  now  made? — Yes. 

4698.  To  the  westward  of  the  town?-«-To  the  southward,  I  should  say. 

4699.  Having  been  at  BristoL  and  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
trade  there,  can  you  inform  the  Committee  whether  the  penning  up  of  the  water 
and  making  the  float  of  the  old  river  has  been  found  to  be  beneficial  to  Bristol 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view  ? — Yes,  decidedly  so :  there  is  room  there  to  dis- 
charge 80  or  90  timber  ships ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  port,  where  the  wharfs 
are,  might  take  all  the  rest  of  the  East  and  West  India  trade. 

4700.  You  are  acquainted  with  those  places  called  the  Backs  ? — Yes. 

4701.  They  are  wharfs  below  the  float? — Yes. 

4702.  Are  there  warehouses  at  the  back  of  those  wharfe? — Yes. 

4703.  Is  it  very  advantageous  for  the  ships  being  always  afloat  ? — Yes. 

4704.  Is  it  advantageous  to  the  town  and  the  people  belonging  to  the  ware- 
houses ?  —Yes ;  because  all  those  warehouses  that  lie  contiguous  to  the  float  are 
occupied  more  generally  than  jthose  scattered  about  the  town. 

4705.  All  the  cartage  and  expenses  of  that  kind  are  avoided  by  it? — Yes,  of 
course.  The  float  at  Bristol  is  nearly  a  mile  long ;  it  is  not  called  a  dock  ;  part 
of  it  has  mere  banks,  like  a  canal,  and  near  the  town  it  is  walled  up. 

4706.  And  it  brings  the  vessels  up  into  the  heart  of  the  city  ? — Yes. 
4/^07.  They  lie  above  and  below  the  drawbridge  to  Clifton? — Yes. 

4708.  And  the  vessels  come  up  close  to  the  stone  bridge,  and  lie  there  ? — ^Yes. 

4709.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  timber 
is  discharged  at  Bristol ;  is  it  discharged  into  the  float  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  it. 

4710.  Is  it  there  measured? — Yes,  it  is  there  measured. 

4711.  In  the  same  manner  as  it  is  done  at  the  old  dock  at  Hull? — Not 
exactly ;  it  is  delivered  afloat  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Hull. 

4712.  The  same  opportunity  of  measuring,  and  so  on,  in  the  float? — Yes. 

4713.  At  Bristol  is  the  timber  drawn  up  by  slips? — Yes;  they  have  slips 
there,  but  not  a  great  many ;  frequently  the  timber  is  floated  away ;  it  goes  up 
the  river.  It  is  the  case  with  the  American  timber,  particularly  so ;  the  duties 
are  small,  and  they  do  not  bond  it ;  it  goes  up  into,  the  interior  of  the  country. 

4714.  I  beUeve  the  American  or  colonial  timber  is  subject  to  a  very  small 
duty? — Yes,  10^.  a  load. 

4715.  You  find,  practically  speaking,  that  the  duty  is  paid,  and  the  timber  is 
not  bonded  ? — No ;  it  is  not  worth  while  to  bond  it. 

4716.  The  other  timber  has  a  larger  duty  to  pay? — Yes;  the  Baltic  timber 
pays  a  duty  of  2/.  15^.  a  load,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  merchant  to  bond  it, 
the  duty  being  heavy. 

4717.  Do  they  draw  up  any  timber  and  stack  it  at  Bristol? — ^Yes;  they  are 
continually  drawing  it  up  and  stacking  it,  particularly  the  Baltic  timber. 

83.  c  c  4  4718.  When 
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'^T.JohnRoherU.       47^  8.  When  it  is  so  drawn  up  and  stacked,  is  it  found  convenient  for  the 

purpose  of  purchasers  seeing  it  and  judging  of  the  timber  ? — I  should  say  more 

29  June  1840.      so  than  in  the  float ;  the  purchaser  can  see  the  ends  and  the  sides  of  it. 

47 1 9.  As  far  as  you  have  seen  at  Bristol,  is  it  not  a  convenient  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  timber  to  take  it  by  the  slips  out  of  the  docks  and  pile  it  up,  and  leave  it 
for  the  purchaser  to  examine  ? — Yes,  the  Baltic  timber  is  done  so;  it  is  generally 
taken  into  the  timber-yards,  and  piled  20  or  30  feet  high  ;  they  are  not  in  very 
large  pieces. 

4720.  How  high  do  they  do  it?— They  can  pile  it  to  almost  any  height  with 
timber  handspikes,  ^running  it  up  slanting  pieces  of  wood ;  it  is  so  very  small, 
running  from  11  to  12  and  18  inches  square. 

4721.  You  state  you  were  also  an  officer  at  Liverpool ;  for  how  long  ?— Nine 
years. 

4723.  Was  it  before  you  went  to  Hull  ? — Yes. 

4723.  How  was  the  timber  principally  discharged  there  ? — By  horses.  : 

4724.  Discharged  into  the  dock  ? — No ;  at  liverpool,  they  have  a  great  many 
slips  where  the  team  goes  down;  the  timber  is  put  out  of  tlie  fore  part  of  t^« 
vessel,  or  the  stem ;  they  have  holes  for  the  discharge  at  each  end,  and  it  is 
drawn  up  by  horses. 

4725.  Are  there  any  timber  ponds  at  Liverpool  ? — Not  one,  wh^i  I  was  there, 
and  I  can  prove  there  are  not  any  now ;  I  have  asked  Liverpool  gentlemen,  and 
they  tell  me  there  are  not  any  now. 

4726.  The  whole  of  the  timber  is  drawn  up  by  tiiiose  slips,  and  piled  ? — Yes* 

4727.  The  same  manner  as  it  is  at  Bristol? — Yes. 

4728.  Having  seen  this  mode  of  dealing  with  timber  practically  applied,  both 
at  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  tell  me  whether  you  think  the  same  system  mi^t  aot 
be  beneficially  c^plied  at  Hull  ? — Yes,  I  have  always  thought  so ;  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  delay  at  Hull,  from  there  not  being  slips  at  the  north  side  of 
the  old  dock ;  slips  might  be  made,  and  the  timber  drawn  up,  and  there  would 
not  be  the  oonfosion  there  is  now  in  the  old  dock. 

4729.  You  know  the  old  dock,  well? — Yes. 

4730.  There  is  only  a  legal  quay  there  on  one  side  ? — Yes. 

4731.  And  on  the  other  side  sufferance  goods  are  allowed  to  be  dischai^ed  ? 
— Yes. 

4732.  And  the  timber  is  confined  to  the  north  side? — Yes. 

4733'  Do  you  know  the  width  from  the  edge  of  the  basin  ? — I  do  n^  know 
it ;  but  there  is  a  very  great  width,  quite  wide  enough  for  slips. 

4734.  ^^^  y^>u  satisfied  there  is  room  enough  for  slips,  and  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  timber,  and  drawing  the  timber  up  I — ^Yes. 

4735.  Could  the  timber  be  easily  piled  and  stacked  at  the  north  side  of  the 
dock  ?~Yes. 

4736.  If  the  ground  was  adapted  for  it,  would  there  be  sufficient  aceommo* 
dation  there  for  the  timber  trade  of  Hull,  if  the  same  plan  was  resorted  tot-^I 
should  think  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Baltic  timber,  or  the  whole. 

4737.  You  state,  for  the  reasons  you  have  given  before,  that  only  that  timber 
is  wanted  to  be  bonded? — Yes,  they  have  sometimes  bonded  the  colonial  timber ; 
they  pass  the  bonded  entries  till  they  can  sell  it,  and  frequently  it  remains  in 
the  dock  a  long  time,  though  they  never  intend  to  warehouse  it. 

4738.  You  were  going  to  make  some  observation  as  to  the  docks  at  Hull;  jwu 
were  going  to  express  some  opinion  as  to  the  dock  at  Hull  ? — ^At  Hull  there  is  a 
very  bad  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  docking  of  vessels.  At  Liverpool, 
the  harbour-master,  who  is  over  the  dock-master,  has  a  code  of  laws  or  instruc- 
tions, and  every  master  coming  into  port  knows  what  he  is  to  expect ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that,  at  Hull,  the  dock-master  will  allow  vessels  that  have  been  dis- 
charged, large  vessels  of  400  tons  burden,  to  lie  alongside  the  quay,  when  ves- 
sels coming  in  with  goods  from  foreign  parts  have  not  been  able  to  find  bertl^. 

4739.  When  I  asked  you,  just  now,  a  question  about  the  timber  at  Hull,  we 
have  been  told  there  is  very  large  increase  in  the  timber  trade  of  Hull,  do  you 
know  any  thing  of  it ;  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  when  there  was  any  very  large 
importation  at  Hull  ?— In  the  year  1825  there  was  the  largest  importation  ever 
known  in  the  kingdom. 

4740.  Since  that,  has  there  been  any  very  great  increase  at  Hull  ? — Th&e 
has  never  been  such  a  large  importation  as  in  the  year  1825,  as  can  be  proved 
by  any  of  the  timber-merchants. 

4741.  You 
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4741.  You  know  the  increase  of  the  trade  generally  at  Hull;  has  ijhat  beqn   ?*''-/?*^  ,^^r'*- 
;an  increase  in  wlxich  the  timber  trade  lias  shared  ? — No ;  I  should  say  thf^t  .t^ie       "~     *~" 
iljamb|urg  trade  has  increased  a  gre?tt  deal  niore  in  proportion.  .^?   !*°^  ^.  ^^* 

4742.  Is  it  chiefly  in  wool? — Yes,  and  a  great  many  other  goods. 

4743.  Has  the  increase  been  considerable  in  com  ?  —Yes. 

4744.  And  the  timber  trade  has  not  increased  to  the  extent  .tha,t  thosp  9th^r 
.trades  have? — No,  cer^inly  npt. 

4745.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  is  the  most  impqrtant  tmde  to  be 
considered  at  Hull,  with  respect  to  the  docks? — I  should  say  the  tian^burgtjcade, 
;mpst  decidedly. 

4746.  A  great, deal  of  that  trade  used  to  coir e  to  London? — Yes. 

4747.  Has  a  considerable  proportion  of  that  trade  now  gpne  tp|l^ull?— Yes, 
on  account  of  Hull  being  so  near  the  .places  of  manufacture. 

4748.  With  respect  to<the  steam-l^oats ;  .have  they  increased  muq^i  fit  J[luU  ? — 
'Yes. 

4749.  Jn  yopr  estimatiop,  which  is  <rf  the  greate^t  impoytancp,  |tt  Hull,  ^- 
^cQiQPQpdation  for  the  steam-boats,  or  incres^d  ac<joTOrooaatxQp,forjt|pib^r---I 
JBho^ld  say,  ^aj^iiig  Jptp  cpnsideration  the  Hamburg , trade,  ^Uch  is  qHie^y  ^n 
^^teamers,  tliat  a  large  basin  at  E^ull  is  very  d^siral^l^  for^t^ame^. 

4750.  I  w^s.^ing  you  a  qi^estipn  of  the  jfelative  i^npqi^ance  jvitji  ^esp§qt  to 
•timber;  which  s^iould  you  say  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  fi^rther  aqco^- 
modation  for  the  steam-vessels,  or  accommodation  for  the  tin^ljer?— I.^iave^jjot 

;tbe  iea^t  doubt  that  the  steam  trade,  taking  the  Hamburg  tr^e  iq^  gon^der- 
ation,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Hull,  taking  into^cpnsid^f^l^ipn  theipas- 
.  sengers  that  they  bring. 

4751.  Having  stated  there  is  only  a  legal  quay  on  one  sijde  of  Hull,  .h^ve,the 
goodness  to>tell  me  whether  frequently  that  involves  the, necessil^y  for, shift j^g 
the  ships  from  one  side  of  the  dock  to  the  other  ? — ^Yes,  it  does. 

4752.  Explain  the  inccmvenience  that  arises  from  it  ? — ^Th|B  s)f9*<^rapce  alleles 
are  only  about  30  or  40  in  number ;  they  are  generally  articles  that  do  x^ot  p^y 
veiy  high. duties,  except  two  or  three,  and  the  legal  quay  j^rticles  ciannot  be 
discharged  at  the  ^s^t  side  of  the  docks,  not  only  the  old  dock,  )^ut  t|)e  Hufpl>er 
Dodb:,  aivd  the  Junction  Dock ;  they  have  none  of  them  legal  quays. bji^t  qu  tl^i^t 
side,  and  those  vessels  that  have  sufferance  articles  on  board  must  eith^  put 
ithjem  into  a  boat,  or  t(ie  vessel  be  brought  to  the  legal  quay  si46.pf  the.<j(ock, 
which  causes  ^reat  impediment  to  the  trade.  At  Liverpool. all  the. 4oqks^e 
legal  quays,  every,  side  of  the  dock. 

4753.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  whether  a  great  portion  of  the  ships^that 
.'Oome  to  Hull  have  not  mixed  cargoes?— Yes,  generally. mixed  p^rgpi^s. 

4754.  Do  those  ships  want  to  move  from  warehouse  to  warehouse,  to  deposit 
.their  cargoes? — Yes,  or  they  must  be  put  into  a  lighter  ^nd , sepit  to  the^ dif- 
ferent warehouses,  or  by  cartage. 

4755.  That  involves  great  expense? — Great  expense  and  delay. 

^4756.  With  respect  to  the  lighters ;  is  it  accompanied. wjlth^^i^g^tfroin  ^ping 
into  the  Humber?— Yes,  in  winter  time,  sometimes. 

.  4757.  And  some  delay  from  postponing  it  in  consequence  of  rough  >^efither? — 
Yes. 

4758.  Have  you  found,  practically  spe^kjng,  that  the  thing  wwted,  for  Hull 
.  is  a  due  axrangement  for  warehouses,  and  accommodation  for  yeps^ls,  th^t  l?ring 
mixed  pargpes?— ^Yes,  jcertainly. 

4759-  Poes  that  apply  as  well  to  mixed  cargoes  ejcported  as  well  as  im- 
ported?— No;  because  a  vessel  taking  in  goods  outwards  would  not  h^Y^  *<> 
move  ;  they  would  bring  the  whole  of  the  goods  down  to  her. 

4760.  Suppose  she  was  lying  in  the  old  harbour;  if  that  was  m^e  ipto  a 
dock,  might  not  so^lQ  of  the  expense  be  ^aved  on  moving  the  articles  ?—jYes, 
ceiftainly. 

4761.  Bearing  in  mind  this  difficulty  and  the  inconveniences;  in  yoijr  judg- 
ment would  that  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  town? — Yes,  decidedly ;  I .^ave 
always  had  that  opinion,  and  stated  it  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

4762.  Did  you  ever  consider  it  with  a  view  of  suggesting  any  plaQ? — Yes, 
I  have  frequently  mentioned  it  to  merchants  at  Hull. 

4763.  That  is  as  long .  as  eight  years  ago  ? — As  much  as  nine  years  ago  I 
have  mentioned  it. 

4764.  I  asked  you  b^ore,  with  respect  to  the  timber,,  and  the  quantity  that 
83.  D  D  could 
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Mr.  John  Roberts,    could  be  accommodated  on  the  side  of  the  old  dock ;  do  you  know  the  tintber- 

— -       yards  up  above  the  river  at  the  North-bridge  ? — They  do  not  come  under  the 

29  June  1840,      cognizance  of  the  Customs ;  I  do  not  know  the  number,  but  there  are  timber- 
yards  that  might  be  converted  into  ponds. 

4765.  Do  you  know  the  one  that  was  taken  by  the  Railway  Company? — Yes; 
that  was  on  the  west  side. 

4766.  Do  you  know  the  bonding-yard,  that  is  where  the  old  gaol  used  to  be  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  made  a  bonding-yard  where  the  gaol  was. 

4767.  But  it  is  a  large  site  there  ? — Yes. 

4768.  Did  you  know  the  bonding-yard  for  a  considerable  time  unoccupied 
on  the  pastern  side  of  the  harbour? — les,  it  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Dalton. 

4769.  That  was  unoccupied  a  considerable  time,  till  the  timber  pond  was 
taken  by  the  railway  ?-^Yes,  as  much  as  two  years. 

4770.  I  have  drawn  your  attention  to  this  question,  as  to  the  conveniences 
for  the  timber  at  Hull ;  tell  me  first,  in  your  judgment,  whether  a  new  dock 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  timber  is  necessary  at  Hull? — No;  I  should  say  not ; 
taking  into  consideration  the  making  of  the  old  harbour  a  dock,  I  should  say 
that  the  harbour  would  be  so  relieved,  as  well  for  sharp  built  ships  as  foreign, 
who  vrill  not  go  in  now,  as  they  are  obliged  to  lighten  their  goods ;  if  that  was 
made  into  a  dock,  the  docks  would  be  relieved  of  a  great  many  vessels,  and  if 
a  basin  was  made  for  large  steam-vessels,  the  docks  would  be  greatly  relieved, 
and  sufficient  dock  room  affi)rded  to  carry  on  double  the  quantity  of  trade. 

4771.  Without  any  dock  being  made  expressly  for  the  timber? — Yes;  the 
old  dock  would  be  used  for  almost  timber  only. 

4772.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  do  you  think  there  would  be — ^bearing  in  tnind 
also  many  vessels  having  mixed  cargoes, — would  there  be  any  practical  benefit 
in  the  timber  trade  being  separated  from  the  oflier  trade  ?— No ;  not  if  you  had 
room  to  do  it  in  any  particular  dock. 

4773-  On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  ships  do  bring  any  thing  besides  timber, 
or  carry  out  any  thing  besides  timber,  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  that  the 
trade  should  be  concentrated  together  ? — Yes,  it  must  be  better  for  the  merchants, 
and  for  the  Custom-house  officers,  and  for  the  purchasers,  to  have  all  as  it  were 
within  a  ring  fence,  the  more  you  concentrate  the  thing  and  keep  it  near  to- 
gether. 

4774.  You  know  the  Humber  Dock  ;  we  are  told  that  the  St.  Petersburg  and 
Hamburg  trade  lies  right  and  left  of  that  dock  on  entering  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

4775.  On  the  east  side  of  that  dock  the  steam-boats  are? — Yes. 

4776.  Have  you  any  opinion  how  many  steam-boats  will  occupy  that  dock? — 
The  south-east  comer  of  that  dock  is  reserved  for  the  export  trade,  small  brigs 
taking  in  goods. 

4777.  How  many  steamers  would  occupy  the  whole  length  of  that  quay? — 
Three  or  four  large  steamers,  with  the  exception  of  that  place  reserved  for  the 
export  trade. 

4778.  Is  it  also  your  opinion,  that  if  those  steamers  were  in  a  basin  that  it 
would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  relieve  the  dock  ? — Yes. 

4779.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Humber  Dock,  what  ships  lie  there  ? — Other 
ships  lie  there  discharging  timber;  there  is  a  timber-yard  there;  it  is  also 
occupied  for  the  export  trade  for  St.  Petersburg. 

4780.  I  think  I  understood  that  in  the  Junction  Dock  neither  the  gates  are 
so  wide,  nor  the  gates  or  the  dock  itself  so  deep,  as  the  other  dock  ? — No. 

4781.  So  that  it  is  occupied  by  the  smaller  vessels? — The  steamers  cannot 
go  in. 

4782.  Are  they  chiefly  foreign  vessels  ? — Yes ;  vessels  with  bones  and  linseed 
and  com. 

4783.  Have  those  articles  generally  increased  much  of  late  years? — Yes;  the 
bone  trade  very  much  indeed,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
the  bones  out  of  the  dock  to  discharge  them  into  a  good  large  basin. 

4784.  Are  the  sufferance  goods  often  mixed  in  the  same  cargo  with  other 
goods  ? — Yes,  most  frequently. 

4785.  With  respect  to  the  old  harbour,  if  it  is  turned  into  a  dock,  do  you 
imagine  that  the  sides  of  that  dock  would  be  very  useful  for  legal  quays  ?  -  Yes ; 
then  you  would  discharge  the  whole  of  the  cargo ;  the  vessels  would  come  and 
be  afloat;  and,  with  the  communication  from  the  old  dock  to  the  contemplated 
harbour  dock,  you  would  have  the  finest  port  in  the  kingdom. 

4786.  From 
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4786.  From  your  knowledge  of  what  the  Customs  wish  to  do,  do  you  appre-   hlr.  John  Roberts. 
hend  that  the  Customs  would  be  disposed  to  favour  the  establishment  of  legal       — — — 
quays  there  ? — Yes,  upon  proper  application  after  the  dock  was  made.  ^9  J"n«  »^4o. 

4787.  On  which  side?— The  west  side  of  the  old  harbour. 

4788.  Would  that  be  most  convenient  for  legal  quays? — ^Yes;  because  the 
warehouses  are  there. 

4789.  Would  it  be  a  great  advantage  that  there  would  be  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  town  ? — ^Yes ;  decidedly  it  would. 

4790.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it?— No;  upon  a  proper  application  to  the  Cus- 
toms, I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  grant  it. 

4791  •  Supposing  those  were  made  legal  quays,  and  the  old  harbour  converted 
into  a  float  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  would  that  tend  very  much  to  the 
despatch  of  business  in  the  harbour  ? — Yes ;  for  instance,  if  a  man  brought  over 
a  chair  or  a  table,  he  cannot  discharge  it  in  the  old  harbour,  he  must  take  it 
round  either  to  the  old  dock  or  the  Humber  Dock.  If  a  vessel  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean should  bring  sulphur  and  fruit,  which  is  usual,  his  fruit  must  be  dis- 
charged at  the  legal  quays,  and  the  sulphur  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  harbour, 
pr  he  must  go  round. 

4792.  Through  the  Humber  ?— Yes,  or  through  the  old  dock. 

4793.  Having  told  me  your  opinion  of  the  present  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
trade  at  Hull,  in  the  old  docks,  and  having  fully  considered  the  advantages  of 
the  old  harbour  being  converted  into  a  float,  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  with 
reference  to  the  plan  suggested  for  a  harbour  to  the  east  of  the  citadel ;  have  you 
seen  it  ? — Yes. 

4794.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  whether,  supposing  there  was  a  dock  placed  there 
where  Mr.  Walker  proposes,  east  of  the  citadel ;  in  your  judgment  would  it  be 
a  convenience  or  inconvenience  for  the  general  trade  at  the  port  ? — I  should  say 
very  inconvenient  to  it,  particularly  so. 

4795.  State  what  will  be  the  practical  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  dock 
being  put  to  the  east? — In  the  first  place,  I  would  observe,  from  the  great 
distance  of  the  new  dock  from  the  Custom-house,  there  would  be  a  very  great 
delay  in  the  officers  going  to  their  stations  and  returning,  for  the  officers  assemble 
for  the  discharge  of  ships  at  six  in  the  morning ;  they  break  ofl*  at  eight  again, 
and  go  to  breakfast,  and  go  on  at  nine ;  they  break  off  at  half-past  12  for  their 
dinner ;  they  are  allowed  one  hour  and  a  half  for  their  dinner,  and  they  return 
again  at  two ;  and,  consequently,  being  at  so  great  a  distance  in  the  morning 
there  would  be  half  an  hour  or  three  quarters  lost  in  getting  to  the  docks  (half 
an  hour  at  least)  and  in  returning  again ;  there  would  not  be  time  for  them  to 
take  their  breakfast,  and  the  same  thing  again  at  the  dinner  hour. 

4796.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  business,  you  con- 
ceive there  would  be  great  practical  inconvenience  to  the  officers? — Yes;  and 
great  delay  and  inconvenience  to  the  merchants  as  well  as  to  the  purchasers  going 
so  far. 

4797.  And,  in  your  opinion,  the  distance  of  the  dock  would  be  a  great  objec- 
tion ? — Yes ;  and  I  think  it  could  not  be  altered  ;  it  has  been  tried  to  assimilate 
the  hours  to  Bristol ;  the  merchants  have  objected  to  do  so ;  they  say  that  the 
men  cannot  work  so  long  without  refreshment,  and  therefore  they  commence 
business  at  that  early  hour,  and  it  is  also  owing  to  the  tide. 

4798.  Committee.]  What  are  the  hours? — From  six  to  six  for  about  eight 
months  in  the  year,  and  at  Bristol  from  eight  to  four  in  the  summer  ;  the  same 
in  London,  and  the  same  in  Liverpool. 

4799-  All  the  year  round? — In  the  two  or  three  winter  months  it  is  from 
nine  to  four. 

4800.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.]  You  say  attempts  have  been  made  to  alter 
the  hours,  but  the  merchants  object  to  it  ? — Yes,  the  great  body  of  merchants. 

4801.  You  mean  that  the  men  will  have  to  go  over  the  North-bridge,  and  go 
round  to  the  east  of  the  citadel  ? — Yes. 

4802.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  whereabouts  the  Custom-house  is  at  Hull  ? 
•—It  is  in  Whitefriars-gate ;  a  very  central  situation ;  very  central  to  the  present 
trade. 

4803.  It  is  rather  nearer  to  the  Junction  Dock,  is  it  not,  and  the  old  harbour, 
speaking  across  ? — Very  little  ;  I  should  say  down  Scale-lane  it  is  equally  distant 
from  the  Junction  Dock  and  the  old  harbour ;  it  is  a  little  nearer  the  Junction 
Pock. 

83.  D  D  2  4804.  A  little 
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m.jdm  Jiotifii.  .  4^o4'  A  Utile  neArei  the  old  dock  thah  the  Ferry-boatDoek  ?-^Yei ;  yon  cbttld 

— _-—.--.      not  have  it  in  a  much  better  situation;  I  cotislder  that  the  great  o7)jectioii  to^ 

ig  June  1846.     the  distance  of  the  contemplsited  dock  would  be  after  the  merdiatits  have  paxtl 

their  duty ;  if  a  vessel  h^d  600  casks  of  tallow  on  board,  as  dbon  as  40  are  landed 

tliey  demaiid  a  landing-waiter,  and  continually  the  merchants  are  paying  their 

duties^  and  there  would,  be  great  delay  in  sending  the  warrants  down  to  didchatg^ 

their  goods  from  thai  distance,  unless  they  had  a  new  Custoin-house  there  too; 

^   4805.  It  will  produce  inconvenience  to  all? — ^Yes;  and  gteat  delay  to  the? 

.  merchants ;  if  you  can  get  the  warrants  in  five  ininutes,  and  it  is  half  an  hour 

the  other  way,  there  is  great  delay. 

.  4896.  And  tliai  expedition  facilitates  the  discharge  of  the  vessel  ? — ^Yes,  no 
(lbu|)t. 

4807.  What  is  the  probable  effect,  supposing  a  dock  was  placed  thehe,  with 
respect  to  the  necessity  for  more  Custom-house  officers  ? — ^There  must  be  a  great 
many  more  Custom-house  officers,  particularly  tide-waiters ;  for,  at  the  different 
docks  at  Hull,  one  tide-waiter  is  boarded  od  a  vessel^for  foreign  ports ;  there  are 
Wo  always  boarded  in  the  old  harbour,  which  would  be  obviated  if  it  was  made 
into  a  dock ;  then  it  would  be  necessary,  whenever  you  lighter  goods  from  this 
new,  contemplated  dock  to  either  of  the  other  docks,  or  the  old  harbour,  you 
would  have  to  apply  for  a  tide-waiter  in  each  case ;  as  there  is  only  one  oflacer 
boarded  on  the  vessel,  you  could  not  take  him  from  the  ship,  and  you  would 
iiave  to  send  to  the  tide-surveyor's  office  to  get  an  officer  for  each  lighter. 
480S.  That  is  the  case  as  to  tide-waiters  ? — Yes. 

4809.  Would  ^y  additional  landing-surveyors  be  necessary  ? — Yes,  one  addi- 
tional landing-surveyor. 

4810.  Why? — From  the  very  great  distance  from  the  Custom-house;  there 
are  at  present  three ;  the  stations  are  so  divided,  you  would  require  another;  die 
Itoding-surveyor  has  to  settle  all  the  fares ;  and  1  do  not  think  that  the  man  wiio 
took  the  old  harbour  could  take  the  new  dock,  and  the  merchants  would  have  to 
wait ;  also  an  additional  tide-surveyor. 

481 1.  Just  expldn  the  reason  of  that? — ^The  tide-surveyor  has  to  board  ships» 
arid  to  superintend  the  tide-waiters,  to  see  that  they  are  giiatding  the  ship  and 
do  minute  their  books.     He  visits  the  dock  twice  a  day. 

4812.  He  has  a  boat  for  that  purpose? — Yes,  for  the  river,  not  fin:  the 
dock. 

4813.  In  your  judgment,  would  another  tide-^urveyoi*,  with  a  boat,  be  neces^ 
sary,  if  this  new  dock  was  placed  in  the  place  proposed  ?— Yes,  a  boat  would  be 
a  great  convenience  to  him,  or  he  would  have  to  walk  round  to  the  end  of  the 
road ;  a  boat  would  be  absolutely  necessary  fbr  him. 

4814.  Having  drawn  your  attention  to  the  course  of  the  Customs,  with  respect 
to  the  warrants,  and  these  different  officers,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Walker  s  dock, 
to  the  east  of  the  citadel,  just  explain  to  the  Committee  the  comparative  advttn- 
tage,'or  hoV  niuch  of  this  inconvenience  Will  be  avoided  by  ^e  oM  Ittrbour 
heirig  turned  into  a  dock? — It  will  be  a  great  ddvants^e. 

4815.  Supposing  the  old  harbour  is  converted  into  k  dock,  ^Otlld  thdle^ihcdn- 
Veniences  with  respect  to  warrants  or  the  necessity  fbr  thdde  offi<iers  arise'?-=— 
No,  ypu  wovld  save  the  Crown  a  vast  deal  of  dfficers  by  it;  thdre  are  ilt  pte^int 
two  boarded  in  the  harbour,  anil  if  it  was  hiade  into  a  dock,  you  would  obly 
want  btie  in  6ach  ship. 

4816.  Will  you  tell  me  where  the  Post-office  isl— It  is  the  land  at  Greeto 
Ginger,  1  believe  it  is  called. 

48  J  7.  That  is  a^in  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  quite  «b. 

4818.  I  believe  all  the  banks  and  the  public  offices  are  in  the  midftt  ofdie  old 
town?— Yes. 

48 19.  And  the  Dock-office  ?— That  is  at  the  north  end,  and  the  Pil6t-6ffice  at 
the  south  end. 

4820.  That  would  be  very  close  to  the  old  harbour  ?-^Yes. 

4821.  Will  not  the  old  harbour  be  convenient  to  all  the  public  ofttfes? 
—Yes. 

4822.  Are  the  principal  hotels  at  Hull  all  within  the  old  town  t — Yes,  de- 
cidedly, the  principal  ones. 

4823.  You  said  it  was  very  important  that  the  steamers  should  have  accom- 
modation at  Hull ;  supposing  that  Mr.  Rendels  basin  for  steamers  is  placed 
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"ffhuft  k  i^  will  tb^  siAmi  a  conveni^t  access  to  all  the  places  of  public  iresort?  Ifr/Aiiv  JMfr#. 
-r-Yes,  no  place  so  good.  *■ 

48^.  Sttjjpogiii^  the  steam-boat  passengers  were  p«t  down  at  Mr.  Walker  s      *9  *»"•  ^4^* 
dock,  would  not  that  be  very  inconvenient? — Yes,  very;  I  do  not  apprehend 
tbdt  the  steamed  wnold  go  there  with  passengers,  if  they  could  avoid  it. 

4825.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  one  of  the  principal  things  complained 
of  at  Hull  is  th6  great  difficulty  of  landing  passengers?— Yes,  I  have  heard 
it  often  complained  of. 

4826k  They  are  often  landed  from  lighters  ? — Yes,  it  is  often  done ;  and  I 
have  seen  people  fall  off  the  planks  on  going  on  shore. 

4827.  You  know  the  basin  Mr.  Walker  projects  on  tlie  east  side  of  the 
citadel?— Yes. 

4828.  We  undelvtand  that  south  and  south-west  winds  are  extremely  preva- 
lent, and  that  they  cause  a  rough  sea  in  the  Humber? — Yes,  very  mach  so; 
thej  are  the  prevailing  winds. 

4829.  Supposing  a  ship  to  go  into  this  projected  dock,  and  it  wsus  necefmry 
for  lighters  to  com^  oot  m>ai  thence  into  die  Humber  to  take  the  goods  to  tfaie 
old  Imrbour  or  to  either  of  the  other  docks,  do  you  concave  there  wouid  be 
considerable  impediment  to  their  doing  it  in  the  winter  months  ? — I  have  knowM 
that  for  days  it  might  be  impracticable  to  do  it,  or  they  m«at  be  different  lighters 
to  what  they  are ;  they  must  have  decked  vessels^  aad  ba^^e  steam-togs  to  bring 
them  out 

4830.  Are  many  of  the  goods  that  are  takea  th^re  such  as  would  be  damaged 
by  the  weather? — Yes;  tlnise  vessels  that  come  from  the  Baltic  ofteu  bring 
linseed  and  feathers  and  bristles,  which  is  a  very  perishable  cargo. 

4831.  Do  they  often  bring  a  cargo  of  that  description? — Yes. 

4832.  That  would  afford  a  very  great  impediment  to  the  trade  ?— Yes ;  I 
should  conceive,  without  a  canal,  the  dock  would  be  useless,  except  as  a  timber 
pond. 

4833.  Committee.]  By  the  canal  you  mean  the  communication  with  the  »old 
river? — Yes. 

4834.  Mr.  Serjeant  Mereioetber.]  Because  there  would  be  no  diirect  oommur 
nication  with  the  old  dock  or  the  river? — Yes. 

4835.  Still,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  be  an  inconvenient  position  for  a 
dock  ? — And  very  inconvenient  with  the  canal ;  from  the  knowledge  I  have  of 
the  trade  of  Hull,  and  the  different  lighters  that  go  to  Driffield  and  Beverley 
with  manure,  I  sliould  say  with  the  large  rafts  of  timber  and  other  vessels 
would  so  crowd  the  old  liarbour,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  for  days  toge- 
ther, to  get  a  loaded  ship  berthed.  It  is  so  now ;  you  cannot  get  them  to  their 
berths. 

4836.  You  say,  if  there  is  a  transverse  communication  from  this  new  cut  across 
the  old  dock  to  get  into  the  old  harbour,  and  there  was  much  traffic  there,  it 
would  much  impede  the  navigation  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
trade,  so  many  ships-  and  lighters  going  in ;  and  if  you  had  a  new  cut  made» 
the  barges  with  manure  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  it ;  for  it  is  well  known 
to  the  merchants  that  on  the  cast  side  there  is  a  great  nuisance,  for  the  manure  is 
brought  there,  and  put  into  the  lighters,  and  carried  up ;  and  if  you  have  a  new 
cut,  you  would  have  constantly  the  manure  put  into  the  lighters,  where  it  is  a 
very  great  nuisance* 

4837.  That  is  a  matter  of  very  great  inconvenience? — Yes,  it  is;  for  frequently 
I  could  not  get  by  without  getting  up  to  my  ankles  in  the  worst  species  o( 
manure. 

4838.  With  respect  to  the  position  of  this  dock  of  *Mr.  WAlker's  on  the  east  of 
the  citadel,  is  there  any  comparison  between  the  two? — No ;  as  an  unprejudiced 
person,  having  no  interests  to  serve,!  should  say  that  99  men  out  of  100  would 
isay  that  the  old  halfbotir  is  the  position  for  a  dock. 

4839.  Hav^  you,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  this  inquiry,  any  interest  whatever? 
— ^No ;  I  come  here  a  very  reluctant  witness ;  I  have  many  old  and  kind  friends 
at  Hull  that  my  evidenct  may  be  much  against;  and  I  had  rather  not  have  been 
brought  up. 

'  4^0.  Had  you  the  permission  of  the  Customs  to  attend  ? — Yes. 

4841.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  converting  the  old  harbour  into  a  dock, 
the  execution  of  that  work  would  be  much  more  serviceable  by  having  a  new  cut 
for  the  river  ? — Yes  j  you  could  not  make  the  dock  without, 
'83,  n  D  3  4842.  Pram 
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lluJohnlUbaU.       4842.  Ffom  what  you  have  seen  at  Bristol,  do  you  apprehend  any  diffieulif 
— ——      in  making  the  change? — ^No. 

fi9  June  1840.         4843.  Do  you  know  enough  of  Hull  to  say  whether  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  navigation  ? — No ;  that  is  not  within  my  knowledge  at  all. 

4844.  Have  you  any  means  of  forming  any  judgment  upon  the  drsdnage? — 
N09  not  the  least. 

4845.  What  office  do  you  hold  at  the  Customs  ? — Landing-surveyor* 

4846.  With  respect  to  the  trade  of  Hull,  some  must  be  carried  on  in  vessels 
that  would  not  want  to  go  into  the  docks ;  would  the  new  cut,  from  its  position, 
be  convenient  to  those  vessels  ? — The  Customs  would  not  let  vessels  go  into  the 
new  dock,  except  lighters  and  vessels  with  goods  paying  no  duty. 

4847.  But  for  the  river  craft,  would  the  new  cut  and  basin  be  an  advantage 
to  them  ? — Yes,  no  doubt;  because  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  other  trade  of 
the  port. 

4848.  You  have  spoken  of  the  convenience  that  a  good  basin  for  the  accom- 
modation of  steamers  would  be  to  them;  have  you  looked  at  the  plan,  and 
»een  where  Mr.  Rendel  has  placed  it  ? — Yes,  I  have ;  aitd  Mr.  Sanderson,  if  he 
is  here,  is  aware  that  many  years  ago  I  stated  my  own  opinion  that  a  basin 
should  be  made  for  larger  steamers,  similar  to  the  plan  I  have  now  seen.  I  was 
for  knocking  away  those  wooden  piers  which  they  have  thrown  out  in  a  semi- 
circle, because  I  have  seen  so  many  accidents  from  ships  going  in  and  knocking 
away  their  bulwarks. 

4849.  You  suggest  the  removal  of  those  wood  piers?— Yes  ;  and  to  carry  out 
the  piers  farther,  and  have  a  breakwater  to  keep  off  the  roughness  of  the 
Humber. 

4850.  The  ships  are  often  damaged  there?— Yes,  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
entrance,  I  have  seen  many  ships  damaged  there. 

4851.  Have  you  examined  Mr.  Reudel's  plan  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to  it? 
—Yes. 

4852.  Yours  was  of  the  same  description  ?— Yes;  I  see  there  is  a  plan  to 
widen  the  gates  into  the  Humber  Dock  that  I  never  thought  of.  I  thought  if  yon 
made  a  large  basin,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  enable.the  large  steamers  to  dis- 
charge without  going  into  the  dock. 

4853.  You  did  not  think  that  an  increased  entrance  into  the  Humber  Dock 
would  be  necessary?—  No  ;  I  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  it. 

4854.  At  present  the  Hull  river  flows  nearly  to  the  point  where  this  basin 
would  be  for  the  steamers  ? — Yes. 

48.55.  As  it  is  at  present? — Yes. 

4856.  Supposing  it  was  very  desirable  to  make  that  spot  a  basin  for  steamers, 
in  your  judgment  could  it  be  well  employed  and  kept  as  a  basin  for  that  pur- 

,  pose  if  the.  old  river  was  allowed  to  flow  down  and  bring  its  deposit  ? — I  should 
imagine  there  would  be  water  sufficient. 

4857.  I  am  supposing  the  basin  to  be  made  where  Mr.  Bendel  suggests,  and 
the  river  not  diverted  but  still  to  come  down  there?—!  should  expect  it 
would  accumulate  there ;  there  is  such  a  load  of  rubbish  and  stuff,  it  would  be 
unavoidable. 

4858.  Then  do  I  understand  that  the  plan  of  making  a  very  desirable  basin 
could  not  be  effected  so  well  aa  by  damming  up  the  river? — Very  likely  ;  but  it 
is  an  engineer's  question,  and  I  wish  only  to  speak  to  facts ;  I  have  not  given 
my  attention  to  it. 

4859.  I  have  before  asked  you  with  respect  to  the  comparative  nature  of  the 
timber  trade  at  Hull,  and  you  have  spoken  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  position 
of  the  docks  suggested  by  Mr.  Walker ;  have  you  any  idea  of  any  thing  con- 
nected either  with  the  timber  trade,  or  with  any  effect  it  would  produce  by  alter- 
ing the  timber  trade,  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  put  the  docks  so  far  from  Hull 
as  Mr.  Walker  suggests  ? — I  should  think  that  it  would  not  answer  to  put  the 
timber  dock  there ;  it  is  a  very  great  expense.  If  the  old  dock  could  be  relieved, 
which  I  think  it  might,  by  having  the  harbour  converted  into  a  dock,  and  a  basin 
for  the  steamers,  then  the  old  dock  would  be  applicable  for  the  timber  trade 
only. 

4860.  If  Mr.  Walker's  dock  was  made  without  a  timber  pond,  it  would  be 
only  the  same  thing  over  again  ? — Just  so. 

4801.  Do  you  conceive  there  is  any  advantage  in  that  respect  in  making  a 
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limber  dock  so  far  from  the  town  ? — No ;  I  think  the  merchants  would  not  have  y>U.JohH  RoberU. 
their  cargoes  discharged  there.  

4862.  You  say  1826  was  a  great  year  for  timber?— Yes;  any  of  the  timber      «9  June  1840. 
trade  will  explain  that. 

4863  Under  those  circumstances,  can  you  conceive  any  thing  much  more  in- 
expedient than  to  expend  such  a  sum  as  21,000  {.,  besides  the  cost  of  the  land,  in 
making  the  timber  pond  projected  by  Mr.  Walker? — No;  if  you  can  make  the 
old  dock  available  for  timber  you  would  have  sufficient  room. 

4864.  Your  opinion  is,  there  is  not  this  necessity  for  a  dock  beyond  what  the 
old  harbour  would  afford  for  timber  ? — It  is» 

4865.  Supposing  any  place  for  timber  should  be  wanted,  have  you  observed 
the  fore  shore  that  lies  between  Mr.  RendeFs  projected  basin  to  the  new  cut  and 
the  projection  of  his  piers  for  converting  the  old  harbour  into  a  dock  in  front  of 
the  citadel  ? — Yes,  I  know  it. 

4866.  Supposing  it  could  be  made  into  a  timber  pond,  do  you  think  it  an  in- 
convenient position? — For  the  deposit  of  timber  it  would  be  of  very  little  con- 
sequence ;  I  do  not  know  how  ships  are  to  get  in ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  would  let  ships  go  in. 

4867.  Have  the  goodness  to  look  at  that  plan ;  is  there  a  basin  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  new  cut  ? — Yes. 

4868.  Look  at  the  basin  also  up  at  the  southern  part  of  the  old  harbour ;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  piece  of  land  between  those  two  points  in  front  of  the  citadel ; 
would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  shipping  discharging  their  timber  when  lying  in 
that  basin,  and  by  slips  takmg  it  into  that  place  if  it  was  a  pond  ? — ^No,  I  should 
say  not. 

4869.  Or  if  it  was  silted  up  and  became  firm  land,  would  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  hauling  the  timber  up  there  by  the  slips  ? — No. 

4870.  Will  not  the  timber  lying  there  be  in  a  most  advantageous  situation 
for  vessels  to  take  it  out  ? — Yes,  if  they  did  not  want  to  get  up  the  Hull  with  it. 

4871.  Supposing  there  are  slips  communicating  with  the  basin  to  the  south  of 
the  new  channel,  would  there  not  be  a  fit  opportunity  of  sending  the  timber 
into  the  new  channel  ? — Yes. 

4872.  Can  you  conceive  a  more  convenient  position? — No;  it  is  very  con- 
venient at  present ;  if  the  timber  trade  was  in  the  old  dock  they  could  go  into 
the  Humber  or  up  the  Hull. 

4873.  Supposing  beyond  any  thing  you  have  yet  seen  an  increase  of  the 
timber  trade,  if  such  a  thing  becomes  necessary,  would  not  that  be  a  convenient 
position? — Yes. 

4874.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  quantity  of  that  land? — No;  I  have 
heard  it  since  I  have  been  here. 

4875.  Do  you  think  it  would  amount  to  17  acres?— I  cannot  say  ;  from  15 
to  17  acres,  I  have  heard. 

487(3.  You  know  how  timbert*  is  usually  bonded  and  secured ;  would  there  be 
any  difficulty  with  piles  and  booms  in  front  of  that  ground  to  make  it  a  safe 
and  secure  bonding  pond  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  because  the  Board  have  with- 
drawn  the  strict  regulation  as  to  wood,  and  they  will  allow  a  yard  to  be  bonded 
if  the  fence  is  12  feet  high,  and  not  above  an  inch  apart,  that  is  for  deals,  but 
for  timber  it  would  merely  require  piles  to  be  driven  in,  and  it  would  be  ap- 
proved of  as  a  timber  pond. 

4877.  That  cannot  be  a  very  expensive  operation  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

4878.  Could  not  sloops  easily  ship  timber  from  that  pond,  either  on  the  west 
end  of  it,  or  at  the  eastern  end  of  it  at  the  basin  ? — Yes. 

4879.  Through  the  sluices?— I  should  say  so. 

4880.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  garrison  at  Hull? — Yes,  I  know  the 
situation. 

48S1.  I  perceive  on  the  northern  part  of  it  a  lai^e  building  called  the  arsenal, 
that  used  to  be  employed  for  the  deposit  of  arms? — ^There  is  a  place  at  the 
north-east  comer  that  was  a  deposit  of  dxms. 

4882.  There  was  a  large  quantity  there  ? — Yes. 

4883.  Are  they  all  removed? — 1  understand  they  are  nearly  all  gone;  they 
had  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  stand  of  arms  at  one  time. 

4884.  They  are  gone? — Yes,  I  understand  they  are;  I  have  heard  so. 

4885.  The  magazine  for  the  powder  is  a  little  to  the  south*east  of  that? — ^Yes, 
it  is. 

83.  D  D  4  4886.  Between 
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Mr.  '^dhk  itohetfe.      4886.  Between  that,  tibere  arie  the  officers'  qaMl;er8  and  the  soldiers'  quarters ; 

-«-* — *- —      do  you  know  whether  there  are  quarters  there  sufficient  for  the  officers  of  the 

'^  jmiD  i8#o.     regiment,  or  do  they  get  lodgings  in  the  town  ? — When  a  strong  depot  comes 

into  the  town,  the  officers  are  obliged  to  get  lodgings  in  the  town,  I  believe ;  I 

baye  known  them  have  lodgings  in  the  town  frequently. 

4887.  Do  you  kflttow  the  buildiiig  at  die  south-jwest  ooroe^?— Yqs;  *he  block- 
house, kept  for  entrenehing-tools,  wheelbarrows,  haa[¥i9pikes  and  spades. 

4888.  With  reference  to  this  place,  whidi  is  the  most  importeut  side  of  tiie 
citadel  for  any  impediment  to  be  put ;  the  eastern  side  ?— What  im|>edini^it  ? 

4889.  Supposing  a  dock  made  with  ships  in  it,  on  .^e  oaat^ro  :side  ?— Pie 
Jand  side,  you  mean  ? 

4890.  Yes ;  theie  would  be  an  impediment  afforded  to  >the  ^pge  ofAhe.guus? 
—Yes,  it  woiild  be  an  impediment,  certainly;  if  an€»OTiy  landed  on  the  oth^r 
side,  the  ships'  masts  would  screen  them :  it  is  the  natural  operation. 

Mr.  //zic^artf  objected  to  the  line  of  examination. 

Mr.  Serjeant  'Merewether  was  heard  in  support  of  the  examination. 

The  objection  was  withdrawn. 

4891.  In  your  judgment,  not  being  unacquainted  with  these  matters,  fdo  you 
think  that  converting  that  fore  shore  in  front  of  the  arsenal  into  a  timber. pond 
would  be  productive  of  any  mischief  or  impediment  to  the  arsenal?— I  consider 
if  the  Ordnance  were  in  anydanger  from  the  invaiion^of  a  foreign  enemy,'tb^ 
would  not  allow  any  thing  to  be  in  front  or  in  the  rear  of  it ;  if  piles  were 
driven  in  front,  it  would  be  a  protection  to  the  enemy ;  but  I  think  the  Ordnance 
have  given  up  all  idea  of  that,  from  the  conversation  I  have  had  with  the  major 
of  tiie  garrison. 

4892.  But  the  timber  would  not  be«o  great  an  imp^iment  as  thermaate.^ 
the  vessels  ? — Certainly  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  'Hildyard. 

48)93.  If  I  rightly  understand  the  purport  of  your  evidence,  you  think  that 
Mr.  Walker's  is  an  ill-conceived  project,  and  the. project  of  our  opponents  is  a 
-well-conceived  one  ?— ^I  certainly  think  that  the  old  harbour  made  a  dock  is 
very  superior  to  any  other  plan. 

4894.  Something  rather  more  than  that;  you  seem  to  think  that  Mr. 
Walker^s  is  an  all-conceived  project,  on  the  grounds  <you  have  stated  ?—*Y^s,  I 
do,  on  the  .grounds  I  have  stated. 

4895.  And  you  think  the  other  a  well-conceived  project?— Yes. 

4896.  And  you  also  stated  you  thought  that  99  out  of  100  unprejudiced 
men  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  ? — Yes. 

4897.  Are  you  a  little  staggered  when  I  tell  you  there  are  27  petitions  ^pon 
this  table  from  different  parties  connected  with  the  trade  of  Hull,  and  one  oniy 
6f  which  takes  the  view  you  take  ? — Are  they  disinterarted  parties  ? 

4898.  My  learned  friend  corrects  me,  imd.says  there  are  three  out  of.tbe/97  ; 
assuming  he  is  right  in  that  particu tar,  are  you*  staggered:  in  your  opinion^  when 
you  find,  out^of  the  27  petitions, '  but  three  are  petitions. against  the  preamble 
and  against  the  Bill? — No,  I  am  not;  because  I  consider  that  the  parties  are 
interested. 

4899.  If  I  tell  you  one  of  those  are  the  Corporation  of uthe;,town.»6f' Hull, 
which  expressesitselfdecldedly  in  favour  of  this  measure,  does>thatBhake  your 
^opinion  ? — No,^  not  upon  the  statement  Ihave  made. 

4900.  Do  you  think  that  the  Corporation  of  4;he  town  of  Hull,  :under  the. new 
Act,  does  not  embody  the  opinions  of  the  town  of  Hull?--I:do  not  know  what 
they  embody  ;>  they  may  have  interest  as  ^  Coi^oration. 

4901.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Corporation  have  property  on  the  .bank  of 
the  old  harbour  ?-rI  do  not  know  the>members  of  the  Corporation. 

4902.  Have  not  the  Corporation  large  dues,  the  amount  of  which  variesiwith 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  of  Hull? — ^Yes,  they. must  have  dues;  they. are  col- 
lected  through  the  agents  of  the  Gustom-house ;  L  do  not  know  what  Ithey.  are. 

4903.  If  I  tell  you  that  another  of  those  petitions,  that  -  expresses  itst^f  in 
favour  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Walker,  is  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  does  that 
or  not  stagger  you  in  the  assertion  that  99  out  of  100  unprejudiced  persons  are 
in  favour,  of  Mr.  Rendel's.  plan  ? — I  will  explain  why  Isay  it  docs  not  stagger 
me;  if  you  bring  merchants  from  Liverpooliir  Bristol,  they  could  tell,  looking 
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at  the  place,  the  beautiful  nut-shell  it  lies  in  in  a  moment ;  they  would  all  say   Mr,  John  Roberts. 
in  favour  of  the  old  harbour,  as  not  connected  with  the  harbour. 

4904.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  merchants  constituting  the  Chamber  of     29  June  1840. 
Commerce  are  more  conversant  with  the  wants  of  the  port  of  Hull  than  the 
merchants  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool  and  other  out-lying  ports  ? — No ;  I  do  not 

consider  that  the  parties  you  allude  to  are  really  interested  parties. 

4905.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  Trinity  House  at  Hull  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  from  the  fact  that  they  collect  large 
dues  from  the  trade  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

4906*  Does  it  stagger  you  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Trinity  House  approve  of 
Mr.  Walker's  plan? — It  does  not,  because  the  members  who  compose  the 
Trinity  House  are  interested. 

4907.  Have  they  not  property  upon  the  side  of  the  old  harbour? — I  can- 
not say. 

4908.  Does  it  stagger  you  when  I  tell  you  that,  of  the  25  persons  subscribing 
to  this  opposition,  there  is  not  one  person  who  has  not  property  upon  the  har- 
bour side  ? — Yes,  they  are  interested. 

4909-  Does  it  stagger  you  that  there  is  not  found  a  name  of  one  merchant 
connected  with  the  town,  except  as  connected  with  the  harbour-side  property  ? 
—No,  it  does  not  stagger  me  one  iota. 

4910.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.']  In  your  judgment,  would  an  additional 
register-office  be  necessary  ? — Yes,  1  should  say  so ;  the  distance  is  too  great 
for  the  business  to  be  carried  on  without  it. 

4911.  Mr.  Sildyard.]  You  were  called  here  to  tell  us  that  the  river  at  Bristol 
had  been  converted,  as  you  properly  said,  after  some  examination,  not  so  much 
into  a  dock  as  into  a  float ;  they  have  dammed  up  the  stream  of  the  river  for  a 
considerable  distance ;  you  stated  the  distance  was  a  mile  ? — I  said,  I  thought 
it  was. 

4912.  Is  it  not  more  than  two  miles,  without  reference  to  the  branch  that 
extends  into  St.  John  the  Baptist  ? — I  do  not  know  where  St.  John  the  Baptist 
is  ;  the  ships  discharge  as  far  as  the  bridge  leading  out  of  Bristol.  [A  Map  of 
Bristol  was  handed  to  the  Committee.] 

4913*  I  believe  the  river  is  made  navigable  for  the  whole  of  the  trade? — ^ 
O,  yes. 

4914-  And  there  is  a  branch  running  from  the  main  line  up  into  St.  John 
the  Baptist? — I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it,  but  at  the  drawbridge  there  is 
a  branch. 

4915.  During  that  long  reach  it  is  made  navigable,  and  embraces  the  whole 
trade  of  the  town  ? — ^Yes,  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade. 

4916.  The  new  cut  comes  very  near  to  an  important  part  of  the  town,  and  id 
convenient  for  the  trade  of  that  part  ? — I  know  the  new  cut ;  I  should  say 
nothing  but  river  sloops  go  up  that  cut,  or  but  very  seldom. 

4917.  Do  you  think  that  the  circumstance  that  the  river  is  made  navigable 
to  that  great  extent,  to  the  extent  that  takes  in  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the 
town,  does  not  give  that  project  a  very  great  advantage  over  a  project  of  this 
description,  which  proposes  only  to  make  a  portion  of  what  was  the  old  harbour 
navigable? — It  is  so  far  a  greater  advantage,  that  they  have  no  other  place  to 
discharge ;  at  Hull  they  have. 

491  i>.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  advantage  to  Hull  if  you  could  carry  the  harbour 
a  great  deal  above  the  bridge  into  Sculcoates  and  Wincom-lee  ? — That  I  cannot 
deny ;  but  I  think  this  is  enough  for  the  trade  of  the  port. 

4919.  I  rather  think  that  in  the  floating-dock  at  Bristol  there  is  ample  space 
for  the  timber-yards  you  speak  of? — Yes;  they  might  do  double  or  treble  the 
quantity  of  timber  trade  they  have. 

4920.  The  facilities  afforded  by  the  vacailt  space  by  the  side  of  the  floating- 
dock  are  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  very  large  trade  in  timber  ? — Yes. 

'  4921.  And  it  is  very  essential,  in  order  to  sort  timber,  particularly  Canadian 
timber,  that  there  should  be  room  to  sort  it  before  the  sale  takes  place? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  sort  the  timber  in  the  docks ;  it  is  fast  bound  together,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  sorted  in  the  water.     , 

4922.  I  am  speaking  of  the  deals  from  North  America ;  they  are  of  different 
sizes?— Yes. 

4923.  Is  it  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  sorted? — Yes,  they  are  gene* 
rally  sorted  a^  they  go  on  ;  it  does  vt  require  much  space. 

83*  E  B  4924.  With 
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MX' John  Roberts.      4994*  With  reference  to  the  timber,  did  not  yoo  express  your  opinion,  that^ 

if  a  dock  is  conducted  by  slips  at  the  side  of  the  dock,  it  may  be  doubtful 

29  June  1840.     whether  a  timber  pond  is  necessary,  that  you  may  stack  it  upon  land? — ^Y^; 
I  s^y  that  from  the  experience  I  have  had  at  Liverpool. 

4925*  You  give  Mr.  Walker  credit  for  having  devised  and  intended  to  make 
slips  in  the  side  of  his  new  dock- wall  ? — I  did  not  observe  it. 

4926.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  if  he  has  done  so,  and  made  provision  for  ship- 
yards, you  think  he  has  done  what  is  best  adapted  for  the  trade  ?^— Yes ;  but  thei 
trade  can  speak  to  that  better  than  me. 

4927.  The  timber  trade  and  the  lumber  trade  of  Hull  form  a  very  extensive 
trade  ? — ^Yes,  very  extensive. 

4928*  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  British  plantation  timber  ? — ^Yes. 

4929.  That  is  the  timber  for  which,  you  say,  there  is  the  least  necessity  to 
make  provision,  from  the  small  duty ;  it  is  shipped  to  its  destination  quicker 
than  the  other  ?--' Yes,  certainly. 

4030.  We  have  been  told  that  three-fourths  of  the  timber  trade  is  carried  up 
the  Trent  and  the  Ouse  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

493 1  •  There  is  also  a  portion  of  the  other  fourth  goes  out  of  the  momth  of  the 
{lumber^  and  goes  coastwise  ?*-rYes,  it  may  be  so ;  I  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  it. 

4932*  With  respect  to  the  timber  that  is  going  up  the  Trent  and  the  Ouse, 
do  you  consider  the  locality  of  Mr.  Walker^s  dock  a  better  locality  than  the 
old  dock,  with  reference  to  nothing  but  the  convenience  of  that  trade?— No; 
I  should  say  that  the  old  dock  is  more  convenient  a  great  deal. 

4933»  Be  careful ;  you  are  a  Custom-house  officer ;  do  you  mean  to  tell  me, 
if  you  had  a  cargo  of  timber  to  receive  from  abroad  to  be  shipped  up  the  Humber, 
you  would  x^ot  prefer  the  dock  of  Mr.  Walker  as  the  most  easy  of  access  and 
exit  for  trans-shipment  ? — No ;  I  should  not  in  the  winter,  most  assuredly. 

4934.  What  do  you  apprehend  in  the  winter? — From  the  south-west  wind 
prevailing  so  strong,  and  westerly  winds ;  to  bring  a  raft  of  timber  out  of  the 
dock  would  be  almost  impossible,  the  sea  runs  so  high. 

4935-  ^^  yo^  think  it  would  be  more  easy  to  get  into  Mr.  Walker's  dock  or 
the  old  dock  ? — Either  of  them  you  could  get  into  very  easily,  and  the  docks 
communicate  with  one  another. 

4936.  You  do  not  apprehend  any  objection  to  Mr.  Walker  s  plan  from  the 
difficulty  of  entering  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

4937.  What  difficulty  will  exist  in  shipping  the  timber  up  the  Humber  that 
would  not  exist  in  the  old  dock  ? — You  have  a  much  greater  distance  to  travel, 
and  in  the  winter  time  the  wind  sets  in  so  strong ;  I  have  seen  such  a  sea  run- 
ning there  during  the  nine  years  I  was  there,  that  it  would  be  almost  impracti- 
cable for  any  float  or  raft  to  come  out. 

4938.  The  distance  between  Mr.  Walker's  basin  and  the  Hull  is  2,000  feet ; 
do  you  really  mean  to  represent,  that  the  distance  furnishes  any  great  additional 
objection  to  the  egress  ot  timber  from  that  dock  over  timber  coming  down  from 
the  old  dock?— There  is  an  objection,  but  whether  it  is  a  very  important 
ol^ecticm  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  as  a  pilot. 

4939.  If  the  weather  is  such  as  to  oppose  a  serious  obstacle  to  get  over  that 
2,000  feet,  would  any  vessel  leave  the  port  if  under  good  management? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  would ;  but  the  greater  the  distance  they  have  to  go  im  bad 
weather  the  worse  it  must  be. 

4940.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  an  advantage  in  landing  timber  out  in 
a  basin,  and  immediately  into  the  river,  over  landing  it  in  a  dock  from  which 
you  must  pass  through  the  river,  or  through  the  two  other  docks  ? — ^Yes,  it  is 
more  convenient,  having  only  one  pair  of  locks  to  go  through. 

4941.  Which  way  would  you  get  out  of  the  old  docks  ? — If  it  was  very  rough 
I  should  take  the  shortest  distance  to  get  out. 

4942.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  assuming  it  is  not  so  rough,  which 
would  be  the  course  by  which  they  would  leave  the  old  dock  ? — ^They  would  go 
both  ways. 

4943.  If  they  went  through  the  Junction  Dock  and  the  Humber  Dock,  how 
many  locks  would  they  have  to  pass? — Three  locks. 

4944.  If  they  go  through  the  narbour  they  will  have  to  go  through  a  con- 
siderable space  of  navigation  ? — No,  not  if  you  make  it  a  dock. 

4945.  Would  not  the  timber  come  Qut  of  the  same  spot   m  Mr.  Walker's 
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:timber  wionild  come  out,  by  means  of  Ais  new  cut  occupying  the  game  site?—  Mr.  John  tt^hnu. 

Yes ;  if  you  have  a  new  cut  commimicating  with  the  old  narbour  it  would  come      — 

out  at  the  same  mouth.  S9  Jun^  1849. 

4946.  The  same  difficulty  would  exist  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other?— YeS ; 
if  the  new  cutis  made,  that  objection  of  mine  to  Mr.  Walker's  plan  would  be  done 
away  with. 

4947.  You  do  not  propose  to  carry  it  out  of  the  old  dock,  and  lock  it  into  the 
faarbcmt  dock,  and  then  out  again  ? — It  is  done  now  frequently. 

4948.  Assuming  that  this  harbour  dock  were  constructed,  the  timber  would 
be  taken  out  of  the  old  dock  into  that  portion  of  the  old  harbour  that  wHl  still 
remain,  irom  thence  out  into  the  new  dock,  and  then  out  into  the  harbour,  or 
down  die  new  cut?— They  must  either  do  that  or  go  through  the  Junction 
Dock. 

4949.  Will  it  or  will  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  embarrass  the  trade  in  the 
Junction  Dock  and  the  Humber  Dock,  that  the  timber  trade  should  be  carried 
from  the  old  dock  and  into  the  Hnmber  through  these  docks  ? — Yes,  as  much 
as  at  present. 

4950.  I  am  asking  you  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  old  dock,  or 
Mr.  Walker's  dock?— I  have  said  that  Mr.  Walker's  dock  for  the  timber  only 
would  have  great  facility  to  get  into  the  Humber^  having  only  one  set  of  gates. 

4951.  You  were  asked  a  ereat  many  questions  as  to  the  expense  to  the  Cus- 
toms from  an  increased  staff  being  needed ;  do  you  think  that  the  Customs  are 
able  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  that  subject  or  not  ? — I  consider  them  able  to 
judge  for  themselves  perfectly. 

4952.  Suf^sing  the  Custcxna  see  noobieotion  to  the  plan^  and  sanction  its 
provisions,  trhy  do  yon  take  frieht  at  this  Bill  ?--*I  do  not  take  fright  at 
it ;  it  is  the  public  who  must  pay  K>r  it ;  it  is  an  expense  that  must  fall  upon  the 
public. 

4953*  Do  you  think  that  the  Board  of  Customs  are  a  body  who  nmy  be  safely 
intrusted  with  this  matter  ?^-»Yes ;  they  are  the  best  judges  of  the  requisite 
number  of  officers. 

4954.  You  say  there  are  two  tide-waiters  in  the  harbour  and  one  in  the  dock ; 
can  you  assign  any  reason  why  there  are  two  in  the  old  harbour  and  only  one  in 
the  dock  ? — Yes ;  because  being  a  tidal  harbour  vessels  are  lowered  down  so  low 
that  you  cannot  see  what  they  are  about,  and  the  boats  are  constantly  running 
up  and  down ;  it  is  therefore  considered  necessary  to  have  an  extra  watch ;  whereas^ 
in  the  dock,  if  you  were  to  take  any  thing  out  of  a  ship  and  put  it  into  a  boat, 
you  could  not  get  it  out  of  the  dock  without  it  being  discovered ;  but  in  the 
river  it  is  very  different. 

4955-  It  iB  a  precaution  adopted  by  the  Customs  to  j^event  smuggling  ?'^  Yes, 
or  to  prevent  goods  being  illegally  unshipped^  which  is  smuggling. 

4956.  You  must  know  that  formerly  smuggling  was  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  through  those  staiths  at  the  sides  of  the  river  Hull  ? — No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  that. 

4957-  I  think  you  stated  there  was  a  considerable  trade  carried  ou  in  the  old 
harbour  by  means  of  steamers  ? — In  the  Humber  Dock ;  that  is  the  dock  for 
steamers. 

4958.  There  is  no  trade  that  is  material  conducted  between  the  old  harbour 
by  steamers  ? — None  with  the  foreign  steamers  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4959.  The  railway  comes  up  to  the  Humber  Dock  ? — I  left  Hull  before  Ae 
railway  terminus  was  completed. 

4960.  Do  you  not  think  the  Humber  Dock  is  a  very  convenient  position  for 
steamers? — Yes,  it  must  be. 

4961.  How  many  steamers  frequent  the  town  of  Hull ;  are  there  mi  immense 
number  of  steamers  of  every  class  ? — A  great  number. 

4962.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  only  six  steamers  that  cannot  at  present 
enter  the  Humber  Dock? — As  it  is  18  months  since  I  left  the  port,  I  cannot 
speak  to  that ;  before  I  left  the  port,  the  Tiger,  the  Wilberforce,  the  Seahorse, 
and  the  Vittoria,  and  some  others,  could  not  enter  the  Humber  Dock. 

4963.  You  stated  that  one  evil  which  results  from  the  present  management 
of  the  docks  is,  from  the  dock-master  suffering  vessels  that  have  discharged  to 
remain  in  their  berths  ? — ^Yes,  that  often  used  to  be  the  case. 

4964.  You  know  that  by  the  Dock  Act  the  dock-master  is  not  appointed  by 
the  Dock  Company  ? — I  Ijelieve  he  is  not ;  I  have  spoken  to  the  dock  chairman 
about  it  before, 
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UuJohm  Robetis.       4965,  That  is  not  a  charge  to  which  the  Dock  Company  is  amenable  ?— Not 
'  at  ail,  I  should  suppose, 

29  June  1840.  4966.  As  to  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  harbour  being  converted  into  a 

dock,  did  you  not  say  that  vessels  \vould  be  able  to  go  from  warehouse  to  ware- 
house and  pick  up  their  cargoes  ? — ^Discharge  their  cargoes. 

4967.  Would  the  same  be  applicable  to  a  vessel  taking  in  her  cargo? — No; 
the  goods  are  brought  down  by  lighters  from  the  manufacturing  districts. 

4968.  In  theory  it  may  be  so ;  but  practically,  do  vessjelfl  go  irom,  berth  to 
berth  and  to  the  warehouses  of  several  persons  who  have  goods  to.  put  on 
board? — Decidedly;  if  you  make  the  harbour  into  a  dock,  the  captain  would 
say,  *4  have  100  casks  for  one  gentleman,  and  60  for  another,"  and  he  wcmld  go 
from  one  warehouse  to  another. 

4969.  Is  there  no  danger  of  their  finding  the  berth  occupied  ? — Yes ;  but  if 
the  berth  is  occupied,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  discharge  under  the  stem 
or  over  the  bowsprit ;  that  is  done  at  Liverpool ;  they  make  stages  to  get  over. 

4970.  You  do  not  mean  to  represent  thiat  those  vessels  that  are  engaged  in 
the  timber  trade  generally  bring  a  mixed  cargo  ? — They  do  frequently ;  parti- 
cularly from  the  Baltic,  they  do  very  often. 

497 1 .  What  proportion ;  I  do  not  wish  to  bind  you  down  precisely  ? — At  a 
rough  calculation,  1  cannot  say  the  number ;  they  often  bring  feathers,  bristles 
and  linseed,  and,  what  they  are  very  fond  of  at  Hull,  cranberries ;  there  are  a 
great  many  of  them. 

4972.  Do  you  mean  ta  say,  in  speaking  of  the  advantages  belonging  to  the 
locality,  you  would  speak  of  a  vessel  having  cranberries  on  board  as  a  matter 
that  required  a  position  suitable  to  the  general  trade  of  the  town  ? — No ;  I  speak 
of  feathers ;  and  the  merchant  who  imports  feathers  would  have  them  brought 
round  in  a  lighter. 

4973.  Would  that  form  a  feature  in  the  general  trade? — The  mixed  cargo 
would  have  to  be  left  at  different  warehouses. 

4974.  In  the  Canada  trade,  do  ships  often  bring  mixed  cargoes  ? — They  have 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  but  not  in  a  very  great  proportion  ;  the  Canada  ships  bring 
timber,  deals  and  staves. 

4975.  That  is  chiefly  confined  to  wood  ? — Yes. 

4976.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  consider  it  an  advantage  to  abstract  the  timber 
trade  from  the  other  docks  of  the  town  of  Hull,  and  to  leave  it  to  one  dock 
apart  by  itself;  do  you  believe  that  that  would  give  facilities  to  the  general 
trade  ? — I  have  already  observed,  that,  by  making  the  old  harbour  a  dock  and  a 
basin  for  steamers,  and  better  regulations,  the  old  dock  would  be  so  relieved  as 
to  make  it  applicable  only  to  timber. 

4977.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  that  the  timber  trade  should  be  con- 
ducted apart  from  the  general  trade  ? — -Yes,  certainly* 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether. 

4978.  You  think  it  an  advantage  that  the  timber  trade  should  be  separated 
from  the  others? — Yes. 

4979.  But,  as  far  as  there  are  any  mixed  cargoes,  it  would  be  an  inconveni- 
ence?— Yes;  because  the  mixed  things  must  be  lightered  or  taken  somewhere  else. 

4980.  So  that,  if  vessels  could  not  run  to  other  places,  that  wished  to  take  in 
a  mixed  cargo  with  the  timber,  it  would  be  an  inconvenience  to  them  ? — They 
very  seldom  take  in  any  thing  else. 

4981.  Do  you  think  that  the  advantage  of  separating  the  timber  trade  is 
sufiicient  to  justify  the  putting  the  dock  so  far  eastward  of  the  town?— No,  I 
should  think  it  not  worth  the  expenditure. 

4982.  In  order  to  get  a  timber  pond  close  to  the  citadel,  do  you  think  that 
that  advantage  would  be  worth  while  purchasing  at  the  cost  of  laying  out 
21,000/.  for  a  timber  pond  ? — Upon  my  word,  I  do  not ;  I  should  think  it  would 
not  be  worth  it,  if  you  could  find  room  without. 

4983.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  lay  out  300,000/.  to  construct  a  dock 
there  for  timber,  alone  ? — I  should  say  it  would  be  a  very  wild  scheme,  for 
timber  alone. 

4984.  You  have  been  asked,  as  to  those  difierent  bodies  specified  as  cousent- 
ing  to  Mr.  Walker's  scheme  ;  do  you  know  whether  there  are  many  persons  in 
the  Corporation  who  have  shares  m  the  dock  ? — No ;  I  never  interfered  with  the 
private  concerns  of  members  of  the  Corporation. 

4985.  Or  the  Trinity  House  ?— Most  of  them  are  captains  of  ships,  I  believe. 

4986.  Do 
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4986.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  Trinity  House  have  expressed  Mr.  John  noberu. 
their  opinion  that  this  dock  will  be  useless  without  a  communication  with  the  ,      \' 
river  Humber? ^9  J«ne  1840. 

Mr.  Wortley  stated  that  the  Trinity  House  consented  only  to  the  Bill 
upon  the  principle  of  its  being  carried  out  in  its  integrity ;  that  if  it  was 
not,  they  would  rather  it  was  not  carried  out  at  all. 

4987.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.]  Are  you  of  opinion,  without  a  communi- 
cation, it  would  he  useless? — Yes;  it  would  be  nothing  more  then  than  a 
timber  pond,  I  should  say. 

4988.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  Trinity  House  have  had  both 
these  plans  before  them  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

4989.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  float  at  Bristol  being  two  miles  long  ? — 
When  1  said  a  mile,  I  considered  it  running  up  to  Acreman's  warehouse. 

4990.  The  float  begins  at  the  large  lock  ? — Yes,  down  near  the  Cumberland 
Basin,  below  the  Hot  Wells. 

4091 .  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  whether,  from  thence  up  to  the  point  before 
the  Frome  comes  in,  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  little  used  ? — Nothing  but  for 
timber. 

4992:  When  you  come  up  to  the  point  where  the  Frome  comes  in,  and  it 
branches  off*,  the  square  inclosed  by  two  branches  of  the  river  is  almost  entirely 
warehouses  ? — Yes,  three4burths  of  it. 

4993.  There  the  great  trade  is  carried  on  ? — Yes. 

4994.  The  float  bringing  the  trade  to  the  warehouses  just  as  it  i&  proposed  at 
Hull?— Yes. 

4995^  Up  the  Frome  from  that  point,  going  up  you  pess  the  drawbridge^ 
and  then  are  there  not  warehouses  all  along  that  line,  and  are  they  not  used  for 
the  ships  lying  alongside  the  quay  ? — What  you  call  the  broad  quay,  there  are 
no  warehouses,  they  are  almost  all  public-houses ;  beyond  that  they  are  almost 
all  warehouses. 

4996.  That  is  the  principal  part  of  the  float,  as  far  as  the  Frome  is  concerned  ? 
— Yes. 

4997.  Does  not  the  float  beyond  that  continue  up  to  the  old  bridge  crossing 
the  Bath  road  ?— Yes. 

4998.  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  whether  the  whole  of  it  has  not  a  wharf- 
age in  front  of  the  warehouses  up  to  the  bridge  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  principal  part 
from  Acreman's  warehouse. 

4999.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  that  being  a  great  advantage  to  all.  that  part  of 
Bristol  ? — No  doubt. 

5000.  Will  not  the  turning  the  old  harbour  into  a  dock  at  Hull  be  of  the  same 
advantage  ? — Yes;  it  must  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  trade. 

5001.  If  it  is  necessary  to  get  more  dock  room,  is  it  not  desirable  that  the  pen 
should  be  carried  up  to  Sculcoates  ? — No  ;  you  would  have  no  occasion  for  a  tim- 
ber dock  or  pond ;  you  would  have  dock  room  for  every  thing. 

5002.  And  room  for  warehouses  on  both  sides  ? — Yes. 

5003.  Having  had  your  attention  more  particularly  drawn  to  Bristol,  and  the 
facts  connected  with  it,  have  you  any  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  having  the  old 
harbour  turned  into  a  dock  ? — No,  I  never  shall  entertain  any  doubt  that  it  is  the 
best  situation  for  a  dock,  taking  the  locality  into  account. 

5004.  You  have  been  asked  a  good  deal  as  to  the  rafts  of  timber,  whether 
they  would  be  brought  out  of  the  old  dock  down  the  harbour,  and  so  into  the 
Humber ;  would  not  the  general  course  be  for  a  ship  about  to  export  timber  or 
take  it  up  to  Lynn  to  go  into  the  dock,  and  load  in  the  dock  ?— Yes. 

5005.  She  would  not  lie  out  in  the  Humber? — No. 

5006.  She  would  go  into  the  dock  and  be  afloat? — Yes. 

5007.  Can  any  thing  be  more  convenient  than  for  her  to  loiad  her  timber  in 
the  old  dock  ?— It  would  be  very  convenient 

5008.  It  cannot  be  more  convenient? — No,  not  to  get  the  timber  on  board. 

5009.  Do  you  think  that  the  timber  will  be  conveniently  situated  when  it  is 
at  Mr.  Walker's  timber  pond ;  it  must  be  taken  out  of  the  tjmber  pond  into  the 
dock  to  be  loaded  ? — Yes  ;  if  you  have  a  pond  by  the  side  of  it,  it  must  come  out 
into  the  dock  before  it  can  get  out  into  the  gates. 

5010.  And  either  the  ship  or  the  raft  of  timber  must  come  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  basin  into  the  Humber? — Yes. 

501 1.  Which  would  often  be  impracticable  ? — Yes,  in  winter  time. 

501 2.  Look  at  Mr.  Renders  plan,  if  you  have  it  before  you  [ihe  Witness  referred 
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Mr.  Jvhn  R^berti.  to  it] ;  have  the  goodnees  to  look  and  «ee  where  the  entranee  in  and  the  exit  from 
— —      the  old  harbour  dock  would  be ;  would  not  it  come  into  Mr.  RendeFs  basin  1 — Yes* 
29  Jur»  184a         5013.  Will  not  that  be  a  more  sheltered  position  than  where  Mr.  Walker's 
basin  is  ? — Yes. 

5014.  They  will  come  into  the  sheltered  basin  ? — Yes. 

5015.  Could  they  get  better  to  sea  than  when  coming  out  in  Mr.  Walkers 
basin  ? — You  would  not  have  so  much  of  the  Humber  to  navigate. 

5016.  Might  they  not  He  in  the  basin  in  safety  till  there  was  the  convenience; 
of  going  out  ? — Yes ;  I  should  conceive  they  would  not  start  till  the  wind  was  in 
their  favour. 

5017.  With  respect  to  the  timber  ;  if  the  old  harbour  was  turned  into  a  dock, 
is  ^ere  a  chance  of  there  being  any  difficulty  as  to  the  timber  ? — No,  I  should 
conceive  not ;  you  mean  to  make  the  old  dock  exclusively  for  timber  ? 

5018.  I  will  not  say  that;  but  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  timber  trade  if  the  harbour  was  convertea  into  a  dock  ?— No,  I 
I  think  not ;  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  if  those  arrangements  are  made 
in  making  the  old  dock  into  a  timber  dock. 

5019.  Committee.']  What  would  be  the  arrangements? — ^By  making  slips  at 
the  old  dock,  and  piling  the  timber  in  the  dock  as  they  do  at  Bristol  and  Liver- 
pool ;  you  can  pile  a  great  deal  of  timber  in  a  little  space. 

5020.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.l  I  understood  you  to  say,  you  thought  if 
Mr.  Renders  large  basin  was  made,  and  the  old  harbour  was  converted  into  a 
dock,  then  that  portion  of  the  Humber  Dock  would  be  relieved  of  the  steamers  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  be. 

5021.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  accommodate  the  timber  trade  further? — 
Yes ;  the  other  vessels  would  not  want  to  go  into  the  other  docks. 

5022.  Do  I  understand  you,  that  the  converting  the  harbour  into  a  dock 
would  relieve  the  old  dock  ? — Yes,  all  the  docks. 

5023.  If  the  old  harbour  is  converted  into  a  dock,  your  opinion  is,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  timber  trade  at  Hull? — No,  not  with  proper 
arrangement. 

5024.  You  were  asked  whether  the  Humber  Dock  was  convenient  for  steamers; 
the  large  steamers  cannot  get  in  there  ? — No. 

5025.  With  respect  to  the  prompt  e^ess  and  ingress  for  the  steamrvessels, 
would  not  Mr,  Renders  dock  be  more  convenient  than  the  Humber  Basin  ? — 
Yes,  because  no  time  would  be  lost;  and  the  goods  could  be  conveyed  by  a  tram- 
road,  and  one  horse  could  take  five  or  six  carriages,  with  an  immense  amount 
of  wool  piled  upon  them,  as  they  do  now  in  the  docks. 

5026.  You  think  that  the  steamers  could  be  discharged  in  the  basin  r — ^Yes. 
/>027.  A  tram-road  on  the  wharf  would  give  a  great  facility? — ^Yes.  . 
5028.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  some  of  the  steamers  at  Hull  have 

been  built  narrower  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  locks  ? — ^Yes ;  I 
heard  Mr.  Gibson,  the  ship-builder,  say,  that  he  could  not  build  the  ships  as  he 
wished  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance. 

5a29.  Was  that  the  case  with  the  William  Darley  ? — Yes ;  she  was  built  par- 
ticularly narrow  and  sharp. 

503a.  With  a  view  to  her  entrance  into  the  dock  ? — Yes. 

5031.  Do  you  know  whether  her  course  at  sea  was  not  injured  in  consequence 
of  that  ? — She  was  obliged  to  be  doubled ;  to  have  timber  put  outside  her  in 
order  to  make  her  more  stationary  in  the  water. 

5032.  You  were  asked  whether  you  knew  that  the  Customs  approved  of  this 
plan ;  do  you  know  ? — No ;  having  left  the  port  I  have  had  no  communication 
with  it  since. 

Examined  by  the  Committee. 

5033.  Which  is  the  largest  trade  at  Hull,  the  Baltic  timber  trade  or  the 
Canada? — I  should  say  the  Canada  trade  ;  they  have  larger  ships ;  the  Baltic 
trade  is  carried  on  by  foreign  vessels,  three  parts  of  it ;  I  should  think  that  the 
Canada  timber  is  the  largest  quantity. 

5034.  You  are  unable  to  state  whether  there  are  more  vessels  come  with 
timber  from  the  Baltic  or  from  Canada? — From  the  Baltic,  certainly,  taking  all 
the  trade  of  the  Baltic ;  but  there  are  other  things  brought  besides;  but  the 
timber  vessels,^  I  should  say  from  Canada,  bring  the  largest  quantity  of  timber, 

5035.  The  Baltic  vessels  generally  come  with  mixed  cargoes? — Yes,  fre-* 
quently. 

5036.  Not  from  Canada? — No.  Y 
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5037.  You  state  that  the  expense  to  the  Government  would  be  much  greater  Mn  Jolw  Rabertt* 
if  Mr.  Walker's  plan  was  carried  into  execution  than  Mr.  Rendel's,  because       - 

you  conceive  it  would  involve  a  large  increase  of  the  Customs'  establidbment? —      ^9  ^^^^  ***^'* 
Yes. 

5038.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  expense? — Every  ship  in 
the  harbour  has  two  tide-waiters ;  I  could  reckon  their  salary ;  they  are  paid 
from  70^.  to  80  Z.  a  year;  a  great  many  would  be  relieved,  of  which  you  would 
only  require  one  in  the  other  plan. 

5039.  Do  you  think  that  the  difference  of  the  expense  to  the  Government 
between  Mr.  Walker's  and  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  would  be  1,000 /•  a  year? — Yes, 
and  considerably  more  than  that;  I  should  say  more  than  2,000 Z.  a  year,  pro- 
vided a  great  number  of  vessels  go  into  the  dock ;  the  more  that  go  in,  the  more 
the  expense  ;  as  more  lighters  would  have  to  be  used. 

5040.  You  say,  from  your  experience  as  a  practical  Custom-house  oflRcer,  that 
Mr.  Walker's  plan  would  involve  an  additional  expense  to  the  Government  of 
of  2,000  /.  ? — I  es,  I  should  say  more. 

5041.  You  made,  yourself,  a  plan ? — No,  not  a  plan;  I  published  it  openly 
on  the  quays,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  called  here.  When  people  complained 
that  they  had  not  room  for  the  steamers,  I  said,  "  I  am  surprised  you  do  not  carry 
out  you  piers  into  the  Humber,  and  have  a  breakwater,  and  then  you  will  have 
a  place  for  your  steamers." 

5042.  And  to  convert  the  old  harbour  into  a  dock  ? — Yes. 

5043.  Have  you  any  undue  preference  for  Mr.  Rendel's  plan,  in  consequence 
of  having  had  that  opinion  ? — rJo,  not  the  least ;  I  can  conscientiously  say  that. 

5044.  In  the  2,000  Z.  a  year,  did  you  consider  the  establishment  of  another 
registry-office  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  likely  to  be  done ;  the  distance  is  so  great,  it 
will  be  necessary. 

5045.  Did  you  include  the  registry-office  in  the  sum  you  mentioned  of  2,000 /« 
a  year? — No. 

5046.  Assuming  this  breakwater  to  be  made  by  Mr.  RendeFs  plan,  how  many 
steam-boats  would  go  in  and  out  in  the  course  of  the  day? — I  do  not  know  the 
number  exactly ;  perhaps  20  or  30  steamers. 

5047.  Going  in  and  out  all  hours  of  tlie  day  ? — Yes. 

5048.  With  regard  to  the  timber  taken  out  of  the  proposed  dock,  would  it  not 
be  in  the  way  of  the  steamers  ? — No ;  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  prevent 
it ;  the  captain  of  the  steamer  could  tell  that. 

5049.  Would  not  the  raft  be  in  danger  of  being  run  over? — They  could  steer 
the  steamer  out  of  the  way ;  I  have  not  directed  my  attention  to  that. 

5050.  You  say  that  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  would  have  an  advantage  over  Mr. 
Walker's,  in  consequence  of  the  timber  coming  out  into  a  sheltered  basin  ? — 
Probably  the  rafts  might  interfere  with  the  navigation. 

5051.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  lock  rafts  out  of  the  proposed  dock  into  the 
basin,  considering  the  quantity  of  steam-boats  that  come  in;  do  you  con* 
sider  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  send  the  rafts  out  of  the  new  dock,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  steam-boats  coming  in  ? — No;  it  would  be  better  to 
send  it  out  by  the  old  dock ;  but  it  is  mostly  laden  in  lighters,  and  not  so  much 
floated  out  by  rafts. 

5052.  You  think  it  better  to  take  it  down  the  new  channel  rather  than  into 
the  mouth  of  this  harbour  ? — Yes,  certainly  the  rafts  of  timber. 

5/>53-  The  mouth  of  this  new  cut  and  Mr.  Walker's  dock  being  in  the  same 
position,  there  would  be  very  little  difterence  in  the  advantage  of  trsmsperting 
timber?— Very  little. 

5054.  Supposing  Mr.  Walker's  proposed  timber  pond  not  to  be  made,  do  you 
conceive  that  the  new  dock  of  Mr.  Walker's  would  be  more  convenient  for  the 
timber  trade  than  Mr*  Rendel's  proposed  dock,  supposing  the  timber  going  out 
of  the  Humber  to  the  same  place  ? — No. 

5055-  Without  a  timber  poiHd,  jou  do  not  conceive  any  advantage  in  Mr. 
Walker's  plan  to  the  timber  trade  f— No,  I  do  not. 

5056.  Then  it  is  not  on  account  of  sending  the  timber  out  of  the  proposed 
dock  into  the  steam-boat  basin  you  gave  your  answer  before  ?— No. 

5057.  Has  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  old  harbour  declined  or  increased 
during  your  residence  at  Hall  ? — I  should  say  one  part  of  the  trade  is  very  much 
increased ;  the  Rotterdam  trade  in  bark,  and  so  on. 

5058.  Do  you  consider  there  was  more  trade  carried  on  in  the  sufferance 
quays  in  the  old  harbour,  at  the  end  of  your  time  at  Hull,  than  when  you  first 
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Mr.  J^n  Roberts.  Went  there? — I  rather  think  there  was ;  I  did  not  direct  my  attention  to  it.     I 

should  say  the  old  harbour  occupied  one-third  of  the  landing-waiters. 

5g  Jane  1840.  5059.  Although  you  prefer  Mr.  RendeFs  plan,  you  would  not  deny  that  Mr. 

Walker's  plan,  if  executed,  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  trade  of  the 
port? — It  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  dock  room ;  but  it  would  be  a  greater 
convenience  if  you  could  keep  the  docks  nearer  together. 

5060.  But  you  prefer  infinitely  Mr.  Walker's  plan  being  executed  to  things 
remaining  as  they  are? — If  the  trade  of  the  port  increases,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
^  dock  somewhere ;  and  if  you  cannot  find  a  nearer  place,  it  is  better  to  have  it 
at  a  distance  rather  than  not  at  all. 

5061*  I  should  likfe  to  know  the  details  of  the  2,000/.  ? — It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  say ;  you  cannot  calculate  the  number  of  vessels  that  go  into  the  old  harbour. 
I  may  not  speak  within  a  thousand  pounds. 

5062.  The  general  impression  on  your  mind  is,  if  this  dock  is  made,  there 
must  be  an  increase  of  the  establishment  ? — ^Yes. 

5063.  It  would,  with  the  increase  of  2,000/.  a  year,  involve  an  establishment 
of  another  registry-oflSice  ? — Yes ;  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade  they  must 
have  it* 

5064.  The  distance  of  Mr.  Walker's  plan  from  the  present  harbour  is  the 
inconvenience  you  look  to  ? — Yes. 

5065.  How  many  minutes'  walk  would  it  be  from  the  old  harbour  to  Mr# 
Walker's  dock  ? — I  should  say  it  would  take  nearly  half  an  hour  to  go  round  by 
the  North-bridge* 

5066.  What  distance  is  it  ? — Above  a  mile.  It  would  depend  upon  the  part  of 
the  dock  you  went  to ;  but  from  Hhe  Custom-house  it  is  decidedly  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  that  id  the  principal  thing  to  look  at. 

5067.  Mr.  HUdyard.]  From  the  Custom-house  to  this  end  of  the  dock  nearest 
the  access,  is  it  more  than  a  mile  ? — I  should  suppose  it  would  be  above  a  mile 
to  go  over  the  North-bridge ;  some  of  the  landing-waiters  get  old,  and  they 
cannot  walk  so  fast  as  a  young  man. 

5068.  What  is  the  distance  between  the  old  harbour  made  into  a  dock  and 
Mr.  Walker's  new  dock? — You  can  walk  it  in  five  or  six  minutes  from  most 
parts  of  the  old  harbour. 

5069.  You  deduct  five  or  six  minutes  from  the  half  hour? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hildyard  stated  that  the  measured  distance  was  1,360  yards  from 
the  Custom-house  to  the  nearest  point  of  Mr.  Walker's  dock,  and  400 
yards  more  to  the  farthest  point  from  the  middle  of  the  old  harbour 
to  the  nearest  point  of  Mr.  Walker's  dock. 

5070.  Are  you  decidedly  of  opinion  that  in  the  last  11  or  12  years  the  trade 
carried  on  in  the  old  harbour  has  not  decreased  ? — 1  should  say  not,  decidedly ; 
some  few  branches  of  it  might,  but  not  the  trade  generally ;  but  I  am  almost 
speaking  out  of  book. 

507 1  *  Do  you  know  what  effect  was  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  Junction 
Dock  upon  the  trade  of  the  old  harbour  ? — ^You  relieve  the  Humber  Dock,  for 
you  have  the  old  harbour ;  but  the  bone  ships  and  the  seed  ships  mostly  dis- 
charge at  the  Junction  Dock  now. 

5072.  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  harbour ;  were  you  compelled  to  employ 
as  many  officers  on  board  the  ships  after  the  Junction  Dock  was  opened  as  be- 
fore, during  the  time  you  remained  at  Hull  ? — No,  I  should  say  not  so  many ; 
bone  ships  pay  very  little  duty ;  we  do  not  care  much  about  them ;  they  go  into 
the  Junction  Dock. 

5073.  Are  the  Customs  in  the  habit  of  objecting  to  new  docks  if  they  dimi- 
nish their  receipts? — No;  they  look  to  the  convenience  of  the  trade  more;  if 
the  two  plans  were  put  before  them«  they  would  decide  upon  the  one  the  least 
expensive. 

5074.  They  have  not  consulted  you  upon  the  plans  ? — Not  the  least. 

5075.  Can  you  tell  whether  at  Liverpool  lighters  are  permitted  to  takd 
cai^oes  from  vessels? — ^Yes,  I  think  I  have  seen  them  in  some  of  the  docks ;  but 
not  timber ;  the  timber  is  there  landed  on  the  shore^  none  of  it  remains  floating 
in  the  docks ;  it  is  hauled  out  by  horses. 

5076.  Then,  do  I  understand  the  general  practice  to  be  to  go  alongside  the 
quay  and  unload,  at  Hull? — Yes,  it  is  done  nearly  by  carts  at  Hull;  the  trade 
is  generally  water-borne,  and  not  landed. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
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William  Vizard,  Esq.,  was  called  in ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Mereweiher^     w.  Vinco'd,  Eiq. 

as  follows :  i—^.. 

5077.  I  BEUEVB  Lady  Coventry  has  large  estates  in  the  East  Riding  of  York-      ^  "°®  *^^* 
shire  ? — Yes,  she  has. 

5078.  And  large  warehouses  in  the  old  harbour  at  Hull  ? — ^Yes. 

5079.  Are  you  the  auditor  of  her  Ladyship  ? — Yes. 

5080.  And  manager  of  this  property  ? — ^Yes. 

5081.  How  are  the  warehouses  there  let;  on  lease,  or  how? — ^They  were  let 
upon  lease. 

5082.  Up  to  what  time  ? — The  lease  expired  in  1834. 

5083.  Just  mention  the  name  of  the  tenant? — Mr.  Greenwood  was  the  tenant 
up  to  that  time. 

5084.  After  1829  did  the  tenant  go  on  as  profitably  in  the  harbour,  or  make 
any  complaint  at  that  time  ? — I  had  constant  demands  to  have  the  rent  reduced, 
with  perpetual  allegations  that  the  warehouses  were  empty ;  from  about  that 
time  or  1830,  down  to  the  end  of  the  lease,  I  had  perpetual  complaints,  and 
with  great  difficulty  got  the  rent  paid  at  all. 

5085.  Did  any  deductions  take  place? — In  1834,  when  his  lease  expired,  I 
re-let  the  warehouses,  the  rental  being  68O/.,  the  only  rent  I  could  get  was  360/. 

5086.  How  has  the  rent  been  from  that  time  ? — It  has  been  paid ;  and  very 
lately  I  had  a  claim  for  a  further  reduction,  and  a  threat  to  leave  the  ware* 
houses  unless  I  consented  to  make  a  further  reduction. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

5087.  When  was  the  lease  originally  granted;  for  what  time? — I  think  for 
seven  years. 

5080.  Have  you  the  lease  here  ? — ^No. 

5089.  Was  it  for  seven  years  and  seven  years? — No,  it  was  for  seven  years 
only ;  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  it  was  a  lease  or  an  agreement ;  it  was  for 
a  specific  term. 

5090.  No  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  premises  during  that  period? — 
None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

5091.  No  other  circumstance  that  you  know  of,  to  account  for  the  diminution 
in  the  rent  you  have  spoken  of  ? — No,  I  know  of  none. 

5092.  Did  you  offer  it  generally  in  the  town? — I  know  that  pains  were  taken; 
what,  exactly,  I  do  not  know ;  it  was  left  in  the  care  of  the  local  agent,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  took  pains  to  publish  it. 

5093.  Had  you  done  any  thing  to  the  premises  when  the  Jease  was  first 
granted? — If  any  alterations  were  made,  they  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
landlady  and  not  of  the  tenant. 

5094.  Did  the  landlady  agree  to  do  any  thing  for  the  tenant  ?— None  but  com- 
mon repairs. 

5095.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether,  during  the  seven  years,  tracing  back- 
wards, there  had  not  been  a  very  great  depreciation  of  all  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty in  the  town  of  Hull  ? — I  cannot  answer  for  all  descriptions  of  property.  I 
think  it  had  been  reduced  upon  Mr.  Greenwood  taking  it;  it  was  720/.,  and 
reduced  to  680/. 

5096.  During  that  period  of  years,  was  there  or  not  a  general  depreciation  of 
warehouse  property  and  building  property  ? — I  remember  to  have  heard  that  the 
trade  of  Hull  was  very  much  diminishing,  but  what  I  have  heard  in  this  room  is, 
that  the  trade  has  been  always  increasing. 

5097.  That  increase  has  shown  itself  during  the  last  few  years  very  consi- 
derably ? — I  do  not  know. 

5098.  Committee.']  When  trade  increases,  it  is  likewise  very  probable  ware- 
house property  may  be  much  depreciated  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  compe- 
tition ? — It  may  be  ;  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  in  this  case. 

5099.  Were  there  any  warehouses  built  about  that  time  or  at  that  time  ? — I  do 
not  know ;  I  go  down  once  a  year  and  audit  the  accounts,  and  receive  the  rents ; 
I  do  not  know  any  thing  more  about  the  property. 

.5100.  There  had  been  none  built  upon  Lady  Coventry's  property  ?— No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

5101.  Mr.SeTjeantMerewether.']  Therent  continues  the  same  now,  360/.?- — Yes. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

*     [The  follomng   Papers  were  delivered  in    by  Mr.  Serjeant   Merewether. 

Vide  Papers  marked  (A.)  and  (B.)] 
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(A.) 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  and  EXPORTS  for  1837-8-9. 


GOODS: 


Bones    - 

Bark,  Oak 

t  Ck)rn,  Wheat 


Barley 
Oate     - 

Peas     .        -        - 
Beans   ... 
„      Tares   -        -        • 
Cake,  Oil       -        -        - 
„     Linseed 
„      Rape    -        •        - 
Flax      ...        - 
y,      Dutch  and  Flemisli 
„      Baltic    •        .        • 
Fins  of  Whale 
Hides,  Ox  and  Cow,  wet  - 
»        ,>  yy     dry- 

„       Horse,  wet   - 
«  w      dry    - 

Hemp    -        -        -        - 
„      Petersburg    - 
„      Riga    - 

Iron  Bars       ... 

Madders  .        -        - 

Oa,  Train 

„    Olive        ... 
Skins,  Kip,  wet 

„    •     „     dry 

„      Calf,  wet 

„         ,,    dry 
Seeds,  Line     -        -        - 

„      Rape   -        -        - 

„      Clover - 
Spruce  Beer   .        -        - 
Tar    . .  - 

Turpentine  -  -  - 
Tallow  .  .  .  - 
Valonia  .        .        -        • 


Wool 


Russia 


Yam,  Raw  Linen    - 

„      Worsted 
Zaflfers    ... 


WOOD; 

Timber,  Fir,  Foreign 
„  „  Colonial 
„  Oak  „  . 
„       Hardw.,,    - 


Teak 


» 


Deals,  Forei^ 

„       Colonial 
Deal  Ends,  Foreign 
„  Colonial 

Battens,  Foreign 

,,        Colonial     - 
Latliwood,  Foreign  - 
„         Colonial  • 
Masts,  Foreign 

„       Colonial 
Spars,  Foreign 

,,      Colonial 
Staves,  Foreign 

„       Colonial 

„       St.  John's    - 
W^ainscot  Logs 


1837. 


35,966  tons 

7,271     „ 

30,930  qrs. 

13,7^9  » 
57,090  „ 
24,904     „ 

29,129     ,> 
5,0^9     yy 
586  tons 

4»744j  „ 

4,709    „ 

22     „ 

5,981     „ 
2,983i  ,> 


.  3004  „ 

ii|  „ 

444  ,» 

1364  „ 

294J  „ 
1,801  J  „ 

914J  „ 
6,4134  tons  and 
199,299  l>ars 
646  tons 
2731  tuns 

935      „ 
14  ton 
834  tons 
211      „ 
20      „ 
130,177  qrs. 
8,118  lasts 

1,559  tons 
i«323  barrels 

557  lasu 
13,121  barrels 
2,120  tons 
38    „ 

11,222,613  lbs.   ( 
and  2,788  bales  j 

425,189  lbs.  and 
543  bales 

150  tons 

1,200  lbs. 

96  tons 


11,320  pieces 
19^238      „ 

1,^36  „ 
9,290  „ 
2,143  „ 
660,9  cts. 

527»3  „ 

92,6  „ 

43.6  „ 
221,3  „ 

56.7  „ 
908  fathoms 

532       „ 

379  ^o. 

34     „ 

15,6  cts. 

1     „ 

137,9    „ 
146,6    ,, 

4,260  logs 


1838. 


„ 
» 


29,345  tons 
5.774    „ 

187*379  qre- 

335  ,> 
3.672  „ 
4,331  „ 
30,577  » 
1,492  „ 
1,140  tons 

2,453     y> 

4,173    „ 

128     „ 

6,171     ,> 

4,349    » 

35    „ 

414J  » 

274  ,> 

65J  ,> 

143     yy 

794 
2,109 

1,254    ,> 
7,784  tons  and 

225,943  bars 
891  tons 
578J  tuns 
55^     „ 

14  cwt. 
165  tons 
272     „ 
42    „ 
160,665  qrs. 
5,816  lasu 
i>759  tons 
535  barrels 
822  lasts 
24,125  barrels 
1,560  tons 

18,155,249  ^bs., 
344  bales,  and 

77  bundles. 

852,324  lbs.  and 

79  bales 

71  tons 

3,186  lbs. 

216  tons 


27,539  pieces 
16,455      >, 
1,812       „ 

4,721       >, 

643,2  cts. 

326.6  „ 
95,6  „ 
31,6    „ 

240,8    „ 

46,5    „ 
yo6  fathoms 

375        „ 
1,042  No. 

77    „ 

21.5  cts. 

1  Ct.      2      20 

149.7  Cts. 

58.6  „ 

^5     y* 
4,122   logs 


1839. 


24,370  tons 

5,831  „       . 

428,614  qrs. 

74,810  „ 

43>970  „ 

27,440  „ 

24,846  « 

4,174  „ 

1,039  tons 

4,618  „ 

5,571  „ 

73  „ 

6,971  „ 

4,181  „ 

24J  „ 

76     n 

H   n 

5X   yy 

295t   « 

92J   „ 

2,216      „ 

1,322      „ 

7,730  tons  and 
226,389  bars 
1,244  tons 
375  tuns 
476    „       . 
22|  tons 
i64i    I, 
142      „ 
195      „ 
200450  qrs. 
10,936  lasts 
1,844  tons 
123  barrels 
234  lasts 
11,166  barrels 
1,197  tons 

15,483,576  lbs., 

733  bales  and 

40  bags 

938,641  lbs  and 

741  bales 

114^  tons 

5,604  lbs. 

184  tons 


25,823  pieces 
21,645      „ 

1.157      „ 
6,279      „ 

660,9  cts. 

368,6    „ 

86,8    „ 

37.2  „ 
285.0    „ 

43,4     .y 

894I  fathoms 

435       „ 

380  No. 

66    „ 

13,8  cts. 

16    „ 

137,3     „ 
76,6     „ 

75.3  „ 
2,845  logs 


t  Not  landed  in  the  docks. 
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39  June  1840* 


Articles. 


Ck)tton  Twist  ------  bales     - 

„           - cases     - 

„            -••••■  hhds. 

„            ...••.  casks    - 

„            ......  skips     - 

Cottons  -        - bales    - 

„--        -        -        •-        -  cases    - 

„-        -        -        -        --        •  casks    - 

„       boxes   - 

Cottons,  Silk  and  linen  mixed  -        -        •  bales     • 

»              »              f9           -        •        •  cases 

Cotton  Wool bales     - 

n            - bags      - 

Coal  Tar         --....  barrels  - 

^-- casks    - 

Corn,  Wheat quarters 

„     Barley   --..-.  „ 

y,     Oats „ 

Earthenware  ------  crates    - 

„            ------  hhds.     - 

„            -.----  tierces  - 

„            ..---.  casks     - 

„            ..--.-  pot.  doz. 

Hardware        .-----  casks     - 

„               ------  cases     - 

„              ..---.  boxes    • 

„              ------  bundles 

Lead      -------  pieces  of 

„      Red casks     - 

«      White „        - 

)9          „ cases     - 

Rapeseed        ------  quarters 

Woollens        ---.--  bales     - 

„-.-----  cases     - 

Woollens  and  Cottons,  &c.  (mixed)  -        -  bales     - 

„            „            „            »        •        •  cases 

Yams  (of  Wool  and  Flax)         .        -        -  bales     - 

„          „          i>        •        •        *■        "  cases    • 

„          „          „        .        .        .        -  trusses- 


1837. 


70,981 
79 

3,014 

17,108 

3,815 

34 

13 

43 

126 

3,2211 

500 

874 

33 
8,388 
4»3n 
4,784 
4,033 
1,223 
106 
121 
7,000 
3,245 
1,442 

24 
8,609 

833 
20 

76 

10 
1,032 
9,086 
1,151 
569 
129 
8,060 

174 

100 


1888. 


74,024 

154 
81 

3,705 
170 

15,425 

3,711 

24 

3 

45 

133 

668 

958 
6 

15,496 
1,119 
4,990 
3,970 
i>074 
95 
229 
5,800 

2,559 

1,951 

21 

10,206 

2,090 

4 
231 

5,604 

9,651 

1,223 

631 

113 

8,716 

152 

27 


1839. 


73,420 

183 

144 

6,625 

186 

HA97 
4,024 

21 

~5e 

135 

3,355 

1,113 

1,594 

28 

14  bags 

5   ,f 

1,565 

4,317 

141 

84 

304 
6,316 
8,609 

«,05a 

56 

".758 

4,884 

34 

359 


lo,3H 
1.657 

173 
8,918 

58 

»9 


COTTON  TWIST  exported  to  various  Places  for  the  last  Three  Years. 


Number  of  Packages. 

To  WHAT 

Places. 

Number  of  Ships. 

1037. 

1838. 

1839. 

To  Hamburg  - 

.        » 

bales  . 

38,265 

30,444 

35^,970 

1837  -          .  22LI 

„           "        " 

- 

cases  - 

30 

74 

65 

1838  -        -  215 

„           •        " 

- 

„ 

181 

184 

a66 

1839  -       -  238 

To  Rotterdam 

- 

bales  - 

14,771 

20,346 

16,839 

1837  -        -  160 

„            •        " 

- 

cases  - 

15 

20 

34 

1838  -^       .  174 

?,            "        " 

- 

casks  - 

1,544 

3.' 93 

3,264 

1839  -        -  160 

„            •        - 

- 

skips  - 

20 

»7 

14 

__ 

To  Petkrsburo 

- 

bales  - 

26^613 

31,759 

20,544 

1837  -       -    59 

„           "        " 

- 

cases - 

22 

34 

47 

1838  .       -    64 

„           -        • 

- 

casks- 

1 

3 

3 

1839  .       -    63 

To  Riga 

• 

bales  - 

106 

121 

57 

1838  .       -    11 

„        •        •        • 

- 

cases  - 

5 

6 

4 

1839  -       -      6 

„        -        -        - 

- 

casks- 

141 

106 

121 

.» 

„        -        -        - 

- 

hhds.. 

217 

81 

35 

~~ 

ToGOTHEKBURG 

- 

bales  - 

553 

464 

628 

1837  -       -    15 

„             ^           • 

• 

casks  - 

11 

. 

1838  .       -    13 

„             "           "" 

. 

skips  - 

4 

148 

170 

1839  -       -     15 

To  Amsterdam 

- 

bales- 

146 

221 

259 

1837  .       .    46 

„           "        " 

- 

casks- 

53 

35 

292 

1838  .       .    57 

„           •        ■ 

- 

case^  - 

6 

9 

8 

1839  -        -    49 

To  ZWOLLE       - 

. 

bales - 

- 

- 

1,320 

„       •           •           • 

- 

hhds.- 

• 

- 

108 

.^ 

„        "           " 

- 

casks- 

• 

—                  « 

2,148 

». 

To  OTHER  Places    - 

- 

bales  - 

267 

799 

722 

— 

„        •        - 

- 

casks  • 

9^ 

iy2 

530 

^__^ 

„        •        " 

- 

casf s  - 

6 

12 

20 

— 

„         •        • 

•        " 

trusses 

3 

-          " 

1 

"■" 

83. 


r  F  2 
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MINUTES  OF  EVTOENCE  taken  before  the  COMMITTEE 


29  June  1840. 


PRICES  CURRENT,  31  December. 


Alura,  Lump 

„      Ground 
Animalized  Carbon 

Bone,  Whale,  nominal  - 
„     for  manure 

Bark,  Dutch  Coppice   - 

„     German  Coppice 
»       Tree      - 

Butter^  Dutch  - 
„      Holstein   - 

Cheese,  Edam  - 
„  Gouda  - 
„      Canter     • 

Cake,  English  Linseed  - 
„      Foreign      „ 
„     Rape  -       -        - 

Com,  Wheat,  White,  old 


*,        •    13/.      -    per  ton 
-    13/.  101. 

r        -        -    55^' 

.  180/.      - 
-  1101. 

61.  15s.  to  7/.       „ 
5/.  15s.  to  6L6s.       „ 
None. 
5^-  to  5/.  5**       » 
None. 

•     ioa«.  to  104*.  per  cwt. 


f9 

99 
99 


99 

99 

>9 
99 
9» 


-  5««- 

-      50*; 

-  a6«. 

-  11/.  11*. 
8/.  los.  to  9/.  104. 
5/.  17*,  6d.  to  61. 

None. 

Red,  old  -        -         6ss.  to  70jr. 

„    new         -         50*.  to  604. 

Dantzig  -         73*.,  78*.  to  80*. 

Lower  oal tic    -        634,  to  674, 

Barley,  Lincoln  and  York,!         ^^    ^^ 

malting        -        •        -J''*' 
Barley,  Lincoln  and  York,* 
grinding 


99 
99 
99 
99 


30*.  to  33*. 


Oats,  Feed 
„     Poland   - 
„     Foreign,  free    - 

Peas,  White     - 

Beans,  English 

Foreign,  free 


-  19*,  to  35*. 

-  8  34.  to  ^6s. 
i«.  to  IS.  ad. 

-  385.  to  404. 
•   434.  to  484. 

-  39*.  to  45*. 


99 

9> 
99 

per  ton 


per  qr. 
99 
99 

99 
99 

99 

99 
99 

per  stone 
per  qr. 


Tares,  Englii^  and  Foreign,  new  -  None, 
"old     ."      -        -"     .lao*.  to3a«. 


Copperas,  Green 
Coal  Tar  - 


•  5^«  to  5Z.  5*. 
8«. 


Cranberries,  Russian  •        -        -    lo^.  to  20«. 
„  Swedish*        -        -     8j.  toiSf. 

Flax,  Petersburg,  13  heads  -     44^*  6d.  to  454. 
„  99  9     »     39*-  ^^-  to  40*.  6d. 

-  -  -  None. 
.  44*,  to  47*. 
-   60s.  to  6ss. 


„    Narva,         la 

„    Riga,PTR 

99 

99 

99 


64^.  to  Z^s. 
None. 


Dutch 
Flemish    - 
Memel,  4  brands 

Hides,  wet,  Hambro'  Ox,  without!      ^        .  ^ 

horns,  average  8olbs.      -        -j      '      ^*   • 
Hides,  wet,  Hambro'  Cow,  without  1      _         ,  , 

horns,  average  56 lbs.      -        -J      "      ^^  ' 
Hides,  wet,  Danish  Cow,  withoutj  j^^  ^^      ^ 

horns,  average,  30  lbs.     -        -J^*         ^* 
Hides,  dry,  Petersburg  Cow,  av.  16  lbs.  -  None. 

,,        „    Holstein        „    av.  32  lbs.  -  None. 

„        „    Petersburg  Horse,  av.  15  lbs.  None. 

„       „    Holstein 
18  lbs. 

Hemp,  Polish,  Rein  - 
„      Outshot 
„      Pass    - 
Riga,    Rein  - 
„       Outshot 
Pass    - 


per  ton 
per  barrel 
per  anker 

99 
per  cwt. 


99 
99 


per  lb. 


99 
99 
99 
99 

99 


*S  7|(/.  to  U. 

•^  40^.  to  42  «. 

-  38*.  to  39*. 

-  35*'  to  36^. 

-  385.  to  39*. 

-  35«-  to  36*, 

-  33«-t0  34*, 


per  cwt. 


99 
99 


99 
99 


Hemp,  Petersburg,  Clean  -        -   39^.  to  40*.  per  cwt. 
99  99  Outshot         -   36*.  to  37*.        „ 

99  99  Half-clean     -   32*.  to  33*.        „ 

Lead,  Pig 18/. 

„    Red-        -        .        -        .        .      21,, 
„    Dry  White        -        .        .        .      37,, 

Mustard,  DSF  (30  per  cent,  discount)  -  1*.  6d. 
99  SF  „  „  -        -1^.  ^d. 

59  F  „  I,  -        -        i«. 

99  S  „  „  -        -      xod. 

Oil,  Whale 30/. 

„    Linseed      -        -        •        -         22*.  6uf. 


per  ton 
per  cwt. 

per  lb. 

99 
99 


Rape,  Brown 
„       „     Pale 

Shuraac    •        •        • 
Seed,  Linseed,  Morshank 


35*. 
37*. 


per  tun 
per  cwt. 


99 
99 


-  14*.  to  15J.        „ 

-  41*.  to  42*.  perqr. 

-  39'-t0  40#.      „ 

-  43'-t0  44#.      „ 

-  38*.  to  39*.      „ 
24/.  to  24/.  io«.  per  last 

23/.  to  24/. 


Memel 

Black  Sea 

Archangel 
„     Rape,  new 

99        99      old          -  ^           .- 

„     Clover,  Red  Dutch,  in  bond  50*.  to  s$s. 

„         „       White  „            „    -  34*.  to  45*. 

„         „       Red  German    „    -  50*.  to  ^^s. 

„         „       White    „          „    -  34*.  to  45  #. 

Skins,  Calf,  wet,  Harobro',  14 lbs.  6^d.  to  "jd. 
99        99      99     Dutch,    I3jlbs.  6jcf.  to6f</. 

„        „     dry,  Harobro',    5  lbs.  -      l*.  2rf. 

„     Kips,  Petersbuiig,       10  lbs.  -         i\d. 

»        99            99                 9^h%.  -        iijrf. 

Spruce  Beer,  Dantzig         -        -  15*.  to  \6s. 


Salt,  common  White,  for  exportation,^^    . 

t\t\   Krkonfl  ^  .  ^  ^  m\ 


on  board 

Tar,  Archangel 
„     Stockholm 

Turpentine,  Oil  of 

Tallow,  PYC  . 

Valonia  - 


10*. 


2o«.  to  211. 
19*.  to  20*. 

625.  to  63 «. 

50*. 

15/.  to  19/. 


per  cwt. 

99 

99 

99 
per  lb. 


per  keg 
per  ton 

per  barrel 

99 
per  <;wt, 

99 
per  ton 


WOOD: 

Timber,  Quebec,  Red!    .  ,^    .      ,  /?.         ,     , 

Pine      -        .        .  f^^  ^5*-  to  4/.  17*.  6d.  i>er  load 

Timber,  Quebec,  Yel.  Pine       -    4/.  to  4/.  5*.        „ 
„  „        Oak      -        -  7/.  to  7/.  10*.        „ 

„        Amer.  Lower  Ports,  Yel.  Pine    -    4/.        „ 
99  99  99        Hardw.,4/.  t04/.  5*, 

„        Memel  Fir,  best  middling    5/.  7^.  6d, 


Riga 


second    * 


-    Si 
5l-  7«.  6d. 


Deals,  1st  quality,  Quebec 
99      2a       „  „ 

„  Archangel,  Red  - 
„  Petersburg,  „  - 
„       Wyburg,        , 


-     16/.  5s.  perstcts. 
-  13/.         „ 
None. 
18/.  to  18/.  5s.         „ 
-  17/.  to  17/.  5s.         „ 


Memel,  „       16/.  10 J.  to  16/.  15s. 

Petersburg  &  Riga,  White  15/.  to  15/. 55. 
St.  John  and  Mirimichi  Spruce     -     13/. 


Staves,  Memel,  Crown  Pipe 
„       Quebec,         „ 

Wainscot  Logs,  Memel 
„  Riga    - 


-  140/.  per  mill 

-  63/.  per  St.  mill 

5««to5«.  3rf.  p'cub.foot 
5s.  to  ss.  3d.        „ 


Hull,  1  January  1840. 
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22q 


29  June  1840. 


IMPORTS  into  HULL,  in  183!,  1832,  1833,  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837  and  1838. 


Bark,  Oak         .        -        .        .  Tons 
Bones,  Shank   -        -        -        -     No. 
„     Cattle    ...        -  Tons 
Cakes,  Linseed  .        .        .     „ 

„     Rape     .        -        -        .     „ 
Hides,  &c.,  Ox  and  Cow    -        -     „ 
„         Horse     -        -        .     „ 
„         Calf  and  Kip  •        -     „ 

Hax „ 

Hemp      •--.-„ 
Seedy  Linseed  .        -        -        .    Qrs. 
„      Rape      «        •        .        •  Lasts 

Tallow Tons 

Battens  -         -        -        *        -       C. 

Deals,  foreipi  .---,, 

„     colonial  .        •        -        •         ,y 

Deal  and  Batten  Ends,  foreign    -         „ 

„  „         colonial  -         „ 

Oak  Plank        ....    Pes. 

Staves,  foreign  -        -        -        -       C. 

„      colonial  -        -        -         1, 

Timber,  Fir,  foreign  .        -        -     Pes. 

„        „     colonial  •        .        ,, 

„      Oak  and  Hardwood,  foreign    „ 

„         „  „         colonial  „ 

Wainscot  Logs .        -        -        -        „ 

Wheat Qrs. 

Barley      -----„ 
Oats         ---..„ 

i^ye „ 

Pease       -.---„ 
Beans       -----„ 


183L 


8,683 

a95>i3i 

18,686 

1,808 

3»43: 

751 

161 

423 
5,876 

1,351 
108,666 

3.177 
1,060 

2,695 
6,685 
1,608 

1>315 
352 

357 

3,025 

867 

25,658 

14,912 

59 
4,710 

2,358 

177,668 

63,101 

117,731 
2,300 

4,498 
5,163 


1832. 


7,301 

208,203 

14,768 

1,329 

4,813 

315 

155 

404 

4,319 
2,916 
67,665 
4,101 
1,388 
1,129 
4,638 
2,048 

747 
262 

946 

1,654 

616 

10,887 

12,769 

1,211 

6,187 

1,944 

13,037 

21,945 

7,295 


2,132 
9,881 


1833. 


3.999 
5,602 


1834. 


9.179 

9,350 

354.674 

162,014 

»9.5»3 

33,839 

a,34i 

4A96 

3.590 

3,659 

304 

339 

368 

1.133 

451 

856 

7.593 

5.440 

3,333 

3.831 

58.573 

89,144 

4.356 

4.388 

1,110 

1.579 

1,336 

1,503 

4,334 

6,073 

1,803 

3,531 

639 

990 

335 

180 

60 

. 

3.334 

1,164 

878 

1,578 

10,355 

10,903 

13,785 

15,465 

318 

• 

6.173 

8,383 

2.575 

3,406 

15.798 

35 

34.170 

13,803 

730 

10,346 

16,237 
7,452 


1836. 


7,715 
700 

26,545 

1,598 

3,025 

310 

668 

647 

4,740 

2,302 

91,234 
7,877 
1,362 
2,141 
5,805 
3,740 
902 

259 

942 

1,329 

2,911 

20,532 

23,935 

746 

9.899 

1,998 

1,130 

1 1,067 

13,176 


4,013 
6,104 


1836. 


7,279 

24,012 

6,535 

1,915 

793 

356 

841 

8,214 

4,125 
161,439 

5,416 
2.K96 

3,9 » 5 
7,394 
4,146 
i,o6i 

391 
12 

2,469 
2,073 

18,574 
20,224 
1 
7,817 
2,587 
9,909 
8,312 

11,294 


11,887 
27,283 


1837. 


7,610 

25,979 

4,745 

5,298 

318 

180 

314 
8,945 
3,039 
131,128 
8,238 
2,115 
2,731 
6,551 
5,322 

920 

454 
620 

1,379 

1,460 

12,287 

12,384 

34 

12,947 

4,i6o 

31,406 
13.772 
58,499 
2,438 
23,970 
29,067 


1838. 


5,746 

29,189 

2,452 

4,954 

441 

209 

490 

10,702 

3,484 

162,320 

6,404 
1,570 

2,878 

6,394 
3,244 
1,046 

305 

1,443 

1,496 

651 

28,882 

15,921 

6484 

3,907 

191,024 

635 
3,706 

4,475 
31,305 


Sheep's  Wool  has  increased  since  1837,  about  50  per  cent. 
Ditto,  ditto,  from  Russia  (8  years),  100  per  cent. 
Timber  and  Deals  not  so  materially  increased. 
Linseed,  Hemp,  Com  and  Tallow,  very  much  increased. 


Presented  by  Joseph  SianUand  S^  Co,, 
Brokers,  Hull. 


James  Meadows  Rendelj  Esq.,  was  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Merewethery  as  follows : 

5102.  HAVE  you  prepared  a  statement  of  the  costs  of  inclosing  the  piece  j.M.Rendei^Euq. 
of  ground  south  of  the  citadel,  for  a  timber  pond  ? — Yes.  

5103.  You  propose  to  inclose  it  with  piles  and  paling? — Yes. 

5104.  Do  you  propose  to  erect  a  wharfing  stage  there? — Yes. 

5 1 05.  State  to  the  Committee  what  will  be  the  expense  of  it  ? — Seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  pounds. 

5 1 06.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  the  area  of  it  will  be  ? — It  will  be  as 
nearly  as  possible,  meaning  by  the  area  the  portion  now  covered  by  the  water  at 
high- water  springtides,  17  acres* 

5107.  Supposing  there  was  no  stage,  but  simply  piles  put  in  sufficient  to 
secure  it  as  a  timber  pond,  what  difference  would  that  make  ? — From  900/.  to 
1,000/. ;  but  I  think  the  stage  the  best  part  of  the  plan ;  it  is  a  stage  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  piles,  by  which  a  communication  would  be  open  between  the  pond 
and  the  basin  and  the  new  cut. 

5108.  Have  you  a  plan  showing  the  paling  and  the  stage  ? — Yes. 

5109.  Hand  them  in.  [The  JVitness  delivered  in  a  Plan  of  the  timber  pond 
and  the  stage,  and  also  the  following  Paper ;] 


83. 
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J.  M.  Rcndd,  Esq.  HULL  DOCKS. 

Mb.  Rendel's  Design. 


89  June  1840. 


I  ESTIMATE  the  cost  of  Converting  the  fore  shore  of  the  Humber,  between  the  basin  of  the 
new  channel  for  the  river  Hull  on  the  east,  and  the  proposed  new  dock  on  the  west,  into  a 
timber  pond,  by  piles  and  palisades  fixed  on  a  line  with  the  southern  end  of  the  said  basin 
and  dock,  including  a  gangway  erected  on  the  piles  for  wharfing  vessels,  or  other  purposes 
of  intercourse  between  the  dock  and  basin,  also  the  cout  of  four  slipways  from  the  dock 
into  the  timber  pond,  and  two  slipways  between  the  pond  and  the  basin,  in  the  sum  of  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  pounds,  ancl  I  compute  the  said  timber  pond  to  be  fifteen  hundred 
feet  long,  and  five  hundred  feet  wide,  making  an  area  of  upwards  of  seventeen  acres. 

June  29,  1840.  James  M.  Rendel. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

5110.  Seven  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  is  the  whole  expense  of  making 
a  timber  pond  ? — The  expense  of  converting  that  part  of  the  fore  shore  into  a 
timber  pond. 

5111.  Wliat  have  you  estimated  the  value  of  the  land  ? — I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  a  valuer  of  land  ;  I  am  not  a  valuer  of  land. 

5112.  Because  you  are  not  a  valuer  of  land,  do  you  estimate  nothing  for  the 
land  ?*~It  is  not — ^it  is  part  of  the  fore  shore,  and  I  have  not  estimated  any 
thing  for  the  land. 

5113.  What  depth  of  water  do  you  intend  it  to  be  at  high-w^ater  .^ — I  propose 
it  to  be  merely  an  inclosure  into  which  the  tide  will  ebb  and  flow  tlxrough  the 
paling. 

5114.  No  excavation  at  all  ?— No. 

5115.  Do  you  apprehend  there  will  be  a  most  rapid  silting  up  of  the  timber 
pond  ? — I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  will  be,  and  tliat  it  will  very  soon  be 
a  timber-yard  instead  of  a  timber  pond. 

51 16.  You  are  neither  a  land-valuer  nor  a  timber-merchant? — No,  I  am  not. 

51 17.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  it  is  the  best  process  that  timber  can 
undergo,  to  be  alternately  wet  and  dry? — No;  I  should  tliink  it  infinitely 
the  best  process  the  timber  can  undergo  to  be  in  a  timber  field  and  not  in  a 
timber  pond. 

5118.  Is  it  not  the  worst  process  it  can  undergo  to  be  wet  and  dry  twice  every 
24  hours?— Yes,  it  is. 

5119.  Do  you  not  think,  if  it  was  constructed  as  you  propose,  it  would  be 
dear  at  any  price  ? —  I  do  think,  if  it  was  constructed  as  laid  down,  that  it 
would  be  a  timber-yard  in  less  than  10  years. 

512a.  Would  it  not  be  liable  to  the  dry  rot? — The  timber  trade  is  too  brisk 
a  trade  at  Hull  to  be  liable  to  dry  rot,  and  1  should  say  the  best  part  of  the  plan 
would  be,  that  the  fore  shore  would  soon  become  land,  and  so  much  more  vahiable 
land  added. 

5121.  Do  you  happen  to  know  there  is  a  large  portion  of  land  opposite  the 
terminus  of  the  railway,  Corporation  property,  to  the  west  of  this  point?— No; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  ol*it. 

5*22.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  also  warping  rapidly,  and  that  it  has 
been  very  much  longer  without  becoming,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say,  solid 
ground  ? — If  it  affords  any  gratification  to  you,  I  will  fully  answer  the  question, 
l)ut  I  do  not  see  how  it  bears. 

5 1 23.  You  say  you  have  no  doubt  in  10  years  this  will  warp  up,  so  as  to  be  dry 
land  ;  I  ask  you  whether,  to  your  own  knowledge,  from  another  similar  piece  of 
land,  you  are  justified  in  drawing  that  conclusion  ? — Yes ;  and  I  will  say  why 
the  warping  up  is  upon  the  ebb  tide,  and  the  greatest  projection  into  the  fore 
sh(  rj  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  Dock  ;  all  below  that  projection  will  warp 
up  much  more  rapidly  than  any  part  above  it. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether. 

51 24,  Would  it  make  any  essential  difference,  in  your  judgment,  whether  it  is 
a  timber  pond  or  a  timber-yard  ? — No ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  said  that  a 
timber-yard  would  be  better,  and  the  timber  better  stored  in  a  yard  than  in 
a  pond. 

5125.   Comnnttee.] 
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51 25.  Committee.]  When  it  blew  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  south  or  south-west,  J>  M,  Rendel  Esq 

would  it  not  have  the  effect  of  letting  your  timber  go  afloat  ? — No,    the  plan     

shows  a  very  strong  palisaded  railing  in  front  of  it.  39  J""e  1840^ 

5126.  Would  it  ever  warp  up  to  the  level  of  your  quays? — Not  above  the 
high-water. 

51 27.  How  much  are  )^our  quays  above  high-water  ?--Six  feet. 

5128.  There  would  be  six  feet  between  high-water  and  your  quay?— Yes, 
unless  you  can  by  artificial  means  prevent  it. 

.     5129.  Would  it  be  easy  to  do  that? — Yes. 

5130.  Would  it  cost  20,000/.  to  form  it  into  a  good  timber-yard  ?— It  would 
entirely  d(ipend  upon  the  materials  you  filled  it  with ;  1  can  hardly  fancy  it ; 
unless  you  give  me  time  to  consider,  1  should  hardly  like  to  answer.  1  should 
say  no,  upon  a  general  principle. 

5131.  Twenty-one  thousand  pounds  is  the  cost  of  Mr.  Walker's  proposed 
timber  pond  ;  supposing  this  ground  was  partially  warped  up,  and  necessary  to 
convert  it  into  a  timber-yard,  would  it  be  as  expensive  as  Mr.  Walker's  proposed 
plan  of  a  timber  pond  ? — It  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  80,000  cubic  yards, 
taking  it  at  one  foot  deep ;  it  would  be  nearly  as  possible  160,000  cubic  yards  at 
two  feet. 

5132.  If  it  was  not  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  quays,  would  there  be  any  dif- 
ficulty in  using  it  as  a  timber-yard? — No,  it  ought  to  be  above  the  high-water 
mark. 

5^33'  If  it  was  done  up  to  the  level  of  the  quays,  would  it  be  any  thing  like 
so  expensive  as  the  w^ork  that  Mr.  Walker  proposes,  which  Mould  cost  21,000/.  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  thing  like  that  amount. 

5134.  When  you  were  at  Hull,  did  j^ou  happen  to  have  any  conversation  with 
mercantile  people,  those  who  had  asked  you  to  form  these  docks,  as  to  the  reason 
>hy  they  preferred  a  timber  pond  to  piling  their  timber? — No,  I  had  not;  the 
timber  trade  was  not  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  trade  that  stood  particularly  in  need 
of  accommodation. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Thomas  Lundy  was  called  in  ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds^  as  follows 


5135. 
5136. 
5137. 
5138. 
my  eyes 

5139- 
5140. 
5U1. 


I  BELIEVE  you  were  formerly  a  pilot  in  the  Humber?— Yes. 

For  how  many  years  ? — Thirty-eight  years. 

How  long  have  you  ceased  to  act  as  a  pilot  ?~  Seven  years  and  a  half. 

What  was  the  reason  of  your  ceasing  to  act  as  a  pilot? — Being  bad  in 


You  are  now  the  superintendent  of  the  Ferry-boat  Dock  ? — Yes. 
Do  you  attend  also  at  the  observatory  at  the  pilot- office  ? — Yes. 
Do  you   remember  when  the  Humber  Dock  basin   and  works   were 
finished  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

5 142.  How  many  years  ago  is  it  ? — Thirty-one  on  the  last  day  of  this  month. 

5143.  Since  that  time,  has  any  alteration  taken  place  in  the  fore  shore  of  the 
Humber? — Greatly  so. 

5144.  I  speak  of  the  part  approaching  the  entrance  to  the  harbour;  has  any 
alteration  taken  place  there? — Yes. 

5145.  What  kind  of  alteration  ? — It  has  grown  shallower. 
It  has  warped  up  ? — Very  much  so. 

The  fore  shore  in  front  of  the  garrison  has  increased  in  extent? — Yes. 
And  about  the  mouth  of  the  old  harbour  ? — Yes. 
How  much  has  it  increased   in    that   period? — It  has   laid   out  in  a 

southerly  direction  150  feet  in  extent,  about  half  a  mile  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  it  has  raised  to  the  extent  of  16  or  18  feet. 

5 150.  By  the  Humber  Dock  basin,  I  mean  what  depth  of  water  was  there  ? — 
From  16  to  18  feet,  where  it  is  now  dry,  in  front  of  the  citadel. 

5151.  About  the  mouth  of  the  old  harbour,  how  is  it  there? — Where  there 
was  six  or  seven  feet  water,  there  is  now  six  feet  above  water 

5152.  In  the  mouth  of  the  old  harbour  ? — Yes. 

5153.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  cranch,  or  the  mud  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour ? — The  mud  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

5154.  Do  you  remember  where  the  earth  excavated  from  the  Humber  Dock 
was  deposited  ? — Yes. 

?^3.  FF  4  5155-  Where 


5146. 

5M7. 

5148. 

5149- 


Thomas  Lundy. 
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fhomoiLundy.         5155-  Where  was  it?— On  the  site  where  Nelson-street,  Wellington-street, 

■I       and  Peartree-street  stand,  forming  the  Ferry-boat  Dock, 
29  June  1840.  5156.  Was  the  Humber  Dock  basin  made  before  the  Ferry  Dock?— No;  the 

Ferry-boat  Dock  was  made  first. 

5157.  Was  the  ground  about  there  made  before  the  Ferry-boat  Dock  was 
made  ? — ^ First  there  was  a  wall  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ferry-boat  Dock, 
and  the  excavated  earth  out  of  the  Humber  Dock  was  filled  in  to  raise  the 
ground  as  it  is  now. 

5158.  That  you  say  was  made  from  the  excavated  soil  taken  from  the  Hum- 
ber Dock  ? — Yes. 

5159.  Is  that  wall  from  the  jetty  like  Mr.  Walker's  basin  ?  It  ia  fore  and 
aft,  east  and  west,  with  a  small  angle  at  the  west  end,  extending  south-west 
about  60  yards. 

5160.  What  do  you  attribute  the  quantity  of  mud  thereto? — By  the  extra 
ground  being  carried  out  into  the  river,  and  likewise  the  piers. 

5161.  What  piers  are  you  speaking  of  ? — The  Humber  Dock  piers;  certainly 
they  are  carried  out  farther  than  the  ground. 

5162.  In  what  state  is  it  now  ;  is  it  stationary,  or  does  the  mud  increase  ? — 
It  keeps  increasing. 

.5 1 6^.  In  your  opinion  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  unless  some  remedy  is  adopted  ? 
Yes,  surely. 

5164.  What  remedy  do  you  think  would  prevent  it? — I  cannot  say,  unless 
knocking  ofi*  the  dock  piers  and  making  a  straight  line  of  fore  shore. 

5165.  You  think  that  taking  a  straight  line  of  fore  shore  would  prevent  the 
mud  ;  would  it  be  from  having  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ? 
—Yes,  from  the  tide  setting  fore  and  aft  the  straight  line  of  the  foreshOTe,  along 
which  the  tide  sets. 

5166.  Do  you  know  the  place  called  the  Cranch,  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
our?  —Yes. 

5167.  Is  that  in  slack  water? — ^Yes,  on  the  ebb  tide. 

5168.  Have  you  seen  a  plan  showing  anew  cut  for  the  harbour? — Yes. 

5169.  Supposing  that  was  carried  into  effect,  in  your  opinion  would  a  cranch 
form  at  the  mouth  of  it  ? — Yes,  it  might  do  so  in  the  course  of  half  a  century. 

5170.  Why  do  you  think  it  would  be  so  long  in  forming  ? — Because  the  pre- 
sent one  has  been  30  years  forming  there. 

5171.  You  think  the  other  would  take  half  a  century  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

5172.  Coming  down  the  new  cut,  supposing  materials  of  the  same  description 
as  those  of  which  the  cranch  is  formed  to  be  carried  down  by  the  stream, 
would  that  carry  it  into  slack  water  ?— Not  if  there  was  a  proper  line,  of  course, 
built  for  the  tide  to  run  fore  and  aft,  it  would  turn  the  stones  that  rolled  out  of 
the  new  cut  fore  and  aft,  and  they  would  be  deposited  here  and  there,  east  and 
west. 

5173.  And  not  form,  as  it  had  done,  into  a  cranch  ? — Not  as  long  as  there  was 
no  projection  put  there. 

5174.  Committee.]  You  mean  as  long  as  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
tide  ?— Yes. 

5175.  Mr.  Reynolds.]  Have  you  seen  where  Mr.  Walker  proposes  to  make  a 
dock  ?  —Yes,  I  have. 

5176.  If  Mr.  Walker's  dock  is  made,  in  your  opinion  will  it  be  necessary  to 
do  any  thing  to  the  old  harbour  ? — It  should  have  a  communication  through 
between,  or  it  might  be  as  well  in  the  middle  of  a  common. 

5177.  It  will  be  in  a  marsh  as  it  is? — Exactly  so. 

5178.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  the  Hebbles  ? — Yes. 

51 79.  What  sort  of  a  place  is  it  ? — It  is  composed  of  materials  extending  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  in  a  southerly  direction,  two  miles  east  and  west ; 
the  surface  of  it  is  stone ;  what  is  underneath  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

5 1 80.  What  kind  of  side  has  it  ? — As  steep  as  a  wall,  from  two  fathoms  to 
seven. 

5181.  How  far  eastward  of  Mr.  Walker's  entrance  basin  do  the  Hebbles  begin  ? 
— The  west  end  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  of  Mr.  Walker's  dock 
basin. 

5182.  What  kind  of  roadstead  is  there  between  the  Hebbles  and  Mr.  Walker's 
basin  r — A  very  dangerous  one. 

5183.  Do  ships  like  to  lie  there? — They  do  not. 

5184.  Do 
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5184.  Do  they  go  in  any  where  else? — If  they  cannot  get  a  good  roadstead     TiamasLuniy. 
in  gales  of  wind,  they  go  back  again  to  White  Booth-road.  ,._..._^ 

51 85.  How  far  is  that  off? — About  six  miles.  «9  Jnna  1840. 

51 86.  The  roadstead  from  the  Hebbles  to  Mr.  Walker's  basin  is  a  Tery  danger- 
ous roadstead?— Yes. 

5187.  When  you  get  opposite  the  old  harbour,  how  is  the  roadstead  ? — Abreast 
of  the  citadel  is  the  best  roadstead  there  is  about  there. 

5 1 88.  Do  you  think  in  some  states  of  the  wind  and  the  tide,  vessels  endeavour- 
ing to  enter  Mr.  Walker's  basin  will  be  in  danger  of  running  on  the  Hebbles  ?— 
Yes,  they  will ;  with  a  north  north-east  wind,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  running 
on  the  Hebbles  or  missing  the  port  and  getting  above  it. 

51 89.  You  are  speaking  of  the  larger  Vessels  now  ? — Yes. 

51 90.  Will  there  be  as  much  danger  for  smaller  vessels,  sloops  ? — No ;  because 
the  water  will  flow  off  the  Hebbles  soon  enough  for  small  craft,  and  dry  at 
very  low  spring  ebbs. 

5191.  Committee.']  When  you  speak  of  missing  the  port,  you  mean  Mr. 
Walker's  basin  ? — Yes ;  by  keeping  so  far  out  you  do  not  hit  the  port. 

5192.  Mr.  Reynolds.']  I  am  told  that  vessels  after,  having  discharged  their 
cargoes  require  to  be  examined  ? — Yes,  it  is  generally  the  case. 

.'>i93*  Supposing  a  vessel  discharging  a  cargo  in  Mr.  Walker's  dock,  and 
requiring  to  be  examined,  where  must  she  go  to? — According  to  the  present  plan 
there  is  no  other  way  but  to  go  round  by  the  Humber  and  up  the  old 
harbour. 

5194.  Having  discharged  her  cai^o,  will  it  be  necessary  to  take  in  ballast  for 
that  purpose  ?  —Yes,  if  she  is  a  tender  ship,  as  they  generally  are. 

5195.  Will  the  taking  in  ballast  and  going  round  the  Humber  be  attended 
with  danger  and  expense  ? — ^Yes,  surely ;  particularly  at  the  back  end  of  the 
year. 

5196.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  for  a  steam  pier  and  basin,  and  all 
those  works  ? — Yes,  I  have- 

5197.  In  your  opinion,  will  the  eastern  part  of  that  be  useful  for  market-boats 
and  steam-boats  r — Yes,  according  to  the  plan. 

5 1 98.  Is  there  good  accommodation  for  them  now  ? — No,  very  bad. 

5199.  Will  this  afford  them  good  accopimodation  ? — Yes,  it  will. 

5200.  The  steam-boat  pier  you  see  marked  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the 
Humber  Dock ;  how  many  of  the  larger  class  steamers  would  that  accommo- 
date at  a  time  ? — Against  the  two  breakwaters  it  would  hold  six ;  three  on  each 
side  of  the  breakwaters. 

5201.  At  the  principal  breakwater  there  would  be  room  for  three  on  each 
side  ? — On  the  outside  it  is  not  convenient  to  lie  in ;  in  bad  weather  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  lie  there. 

5202.  Would  their  lying  there  have  a  tendency  to  deepen  the  water  ?— Yes,  if 
they  were  moored  in  a  proper  direction  fore  and  aft. 

5203.  In  fine  weather  could  not  they  use  the  outside? — Yes,  to  land  their 
passengers. 

5204.  You  see  this  basin  is  of  a  very  large  size ;  the  outside  part  of  that  has  a 
clear  flow  for  the  tide?— Yes. 

5205.  In  your  opinion,  will  that  prevent  its  silting  up? — Yes,  it  runs  pa- 
rallel with  the  tide. 

5206.  Are  vou  aware  that  the  steam-boats  coming  in  stir  up  the  mud  with 
their  paddles  ? — Yes. 

5207.  Do  you  apprehend  any  inconvenience  from  sloops  coming  out  of  the 
proposed  dock,  and  steam-vessels  going  into  the  basin  at  the  same  time ;  cannot 
they  avoid  each  other  with  a  little  care  ? — ^Yes,  as  well  as  they  do  here  in  the 
river. 

5208.  You  do  not  apprehend  any  inconvenience  of  that  kind  from  using  Mr. 
Rendel's  basin  for  discharging  the  timber-ships  and  sloops  coming  out  with 
timber? — No,  no  more  than  the  rafts  coming  out  now. 

5209.  The  steam-boats  do  not  run  over  them? — No;  and  I  do  not  think  the 
rafts  care  whether  they  hit  them  or  not. 

5210.  You  do  not  apprehend  much  inconvenience  from  that? — No. 

521 1.  We  were  talking  of  the  formation  of  a  cranch  at  the  m#uth  of  the  new 
cut ;  you  said  you  thought  it  would  take  half  a  century  to  do  it ;  do  you  think 
carrying  out  Mr.  Rendel's  pier  to  low- water  mark  will  have  a  tendency  to  pre- 
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Thomas  Lundy.     serve  the  current  of  the  passage  into  the  tideway  ? — Everything  carried  out  in 
■  that  way  is  an  obstruction  to  the  mud  warping  up. 

99  June  1840.         5212.  Will  it  tend  to  prevent  the  cranch  forming  ? — No,  it  will  not. 

5213.  But  a  strong  current  coming  out  of  the  river,  if  the  line  was  drawn 
straight,  would  carry  the  materials  into  the  current  of  the  Humber,  and  they 
would  be  dispersed  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  HUdyard. 

5214.  You  were  a  pilot,  and  you  say  you  left  that  business  because  your  eye- 
sight was  bad  ? — ^Yes. 

5215.  And  they  have  put  you  into  the  observatory  to  make  observations? — 
Yes,  and  a  very  good  berth,  too. 

5216.  You  remember  this  accretion  of  mud;  it  is  very  rapid  indeed;  you 
remember  that  part  with  six  foot  water,  and  now  it  is  six  feet  above  high- water? 
— ^Yes. 

5217.  How  did  it  get  six  feet  above  high- water  r — It  is  at  low-water. 

521 8.  Of  course,  it  is  all  the  Dock  Company's  doings  that  this  mud  accumu- 
lates so? — I  do  not  say  it  is  their  doings;  it  is  their  works. 

5219.  That  is  to  say,  amongst  other  things,  it  is  putting  the  mud  from  the 
Humber  Dock  upon  the  spot  wnere  you  say  it  is? — Part  of  it  goes  down  the 
Humber  Dock  basin. 

5220.  A  part  of  that  belongs  to  the  Corporation  ? — I  do  not  understand  you 
rightly. 

5221.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Corporation  had  the  land  when  it  was  so 
raised? — Yes,  when  it  was  excavated. 

5222.  They  shot  the  mud  upon  the  Corporation  fore  shore  ? — Yes. 

5223.  That  is  now  built  upon,  and  very  beneficial  to  the  Corporation? — ^That 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

5224.  Did  they  not  build  upon  it? — ^Yes. 

5225.  Is  it  not  very  valuable  ? — It  has  been ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

5226.  You  are  connected  now  with  the  steam-boat  ferry? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

5227.  Is  not  your  pier  in  front  of  Nelson-street  just  planted  in  the  middle  of 
the  old  channel  of  the  Hull  river? — No. 

5228.  If  they  have  brought  us  here  a  witness  who  has  known  the  spot  40 
years,  and  says  it  is  planted  in  the  channel  of  the  old  river,  he  is  wrong? — 
Yes. 

5229.  Where  did  the  water  of  the  old  channel  go  before  that  accumulation  of 
excavated  earth? — It  turned  out  between  the  two  dolphins,  or  near  the  last 
new  dolphin. 

5230.  It  ran  eastward  ? — It  ran  southward. 

5231.  You  could  not  come  across  to  the  spot  where  the  Ferry-boat  Dock  is? — 
I  believe  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  it  was  a  straight  line  along  the  river 
at  low-water. 

5232.  It  is  this  accumulation  of  mud  behind  the  jetty,  eastward  of  the  jetty, 
that  runs  inside  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ? — It  is  in  front  of  the  citadel  on  the 
south  side. 

5233.  Eastward  of  the  garrison  jetty  ? — Yes. 

5234.  Mr.  ReynoldsJ]  Do  you  know  what  depth  of  water  there  is  now  oppo- 
site the  Hebbles  ?— At  the  deepest  water,  10  fathoms. 

.5235.  As  you  come  up,  what  depth  is  there  opposite  Mr.  Walker's  entrance? 
—From  three  to  five  and  seven  fathoms. 

5236.  As  you  come  up  higher,  where  Mr.  Rendel's  cut  is  ? — Five  fathoms  at 
low-water. 

5237.  Opposite  the  garrison  ? — That  is  where  I  mean  when  I  say  five  fathoms. 

5238.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ? — ^Three  fathoms  and  three  fathoms 
and  a  half  at  low  spring  ebb. 

5230.  It  is  six  or  seven  fathoms  where  Mr.  Rendel's  new  cut  will  come  in  ? — 
Yes.. 

5240.  Mr.  HUdyard.']  The  larger  sized  vessels  will  not  be  able  to  run  into 
Mr.  Walker's  basin  at  low-water  spring  tides  on  account  of  the  Hebbles  ? — No, 
it  depends  upon  the  wind ;  with  the  wind  at  north  north-east,  they  would  have 
to  keep  so  far  out  to  sea  that  they  could  not  haul  in  again,  and  they  would  get 
above  the  port. 

5241 .  I  ou  know  the  direction  in  which  the  basin  is  to  open  ? — Yes. 

5242.  Is 
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5242.  Is  it  right  to  have  given  the  mouth  of  the  basin  a  slant  to  the  west? —     Thomas  Lundy. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mouth  of  the  basin,  but  it  is  in  a  dangerous       ■■  ^ 
position  and  too  far  to  the  eastward.                                                                                sg  June  1840. 

5243.  Do  you  mean  to  represent,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  a  vessel 
coming  in  with  the  flood,  let  the  wind  be  blowing  from  what  quarter  it  will, 
cannot  make  that  basin? — I  know  she  cannot. 

5244.  Where  would  she  run  ? — She  would  fetch  the  port  higher  up  when  she 
could  not  fetch  that. 

5245.  What  port  would  there  be  ? — ^The  old  harbour  or  the  Humber  Dock. 

5246.  You  represent  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  would  be  easier  to 
make  the  old  harbour  than  Mr.  Walker's  new  dock  r — Yes. 

5247.  Is  not  the  slant  of  the  channel  of  the  old  harbour  pretty  much  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Walker's  basin  ? — No,  it  is  more  to  the  westward  than  what  the 
other  was ;  it  is  more  to  a  south-west  direction. 

5248.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.l  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ihe  cranch  is 
removed  ?— A  part  of  it  is  gone,  the  top  of  it. 

5249.  Mr.  Hildyard.']  You  mean  to  say — and  mind  what  jon  are  about — ^that 
the  direction  of  IWfr.  Walker's  basin  is  not  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  navigable  channel  to  the  larger  class  of  vessels  of  the  old  harbour? 
— ^Yes,  I  do ;  they  are  nothing  like  each  other. 

5250.  Look  at  the  plan  again,  and  tell  me  whether  that  plan  is  corrector  not, 
merely  with  reference  to  the  slant  of  Mr.  Walker's  basin  and  the  slant  of  the  old 
harbour?  [A  Plan  was  handed  to  the  Witness. "] — A  short  distance  going  in  from 
low-water  mark,  the  basin  is  nearly  the  same  according  to  this  plan. 

5251.  Will  there  be,  in  your  opinion,  any  practical  diflSculty  in  making  Mr. 
Walker's  basin  by  a  vessel,  which,  if  they  had  not  that  basin  to  run  to  would 
run  to  the  harbour  ?— Upon  a  north  north-east  wind  the  bend  makes  no  difference 
in  fetching  it ;  she  could  fetch  into  the  old  harbour  or  the  Humber  Dock  basin 
sooner  than  she  could  fetch  that  after  she  had  cleared  the  Hebbles. 

5252.  In  rough  weather,  are  small  vessels  or  large  vessels  most  manageable, 
as  far  as  hands  and  tackle  go,  excluding  the  depth  of  water? — The  small  vessels 
are  more  manageable  in  the  Humber,  generally. 

5253.  Leaving  the  depth  of  water  out  of  consideration,  which  is  the  best  found ; 
which  is  the  most  manageable  at  sea  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sea. 

5254.  Which  is  the  best  found  in  tackle  and  hands? — The  smallest  vessels,  in 
general. 

5255.  Do  you  think  that  the  mouth  of  the  new  cutis  or  is  not  a  convenient 
harbour  of  refuge  for  small  vessels  running  in  in  a  storm  ? — Mr.  Renders  is  a 
very  good  one  for  small  craft. 

5256.  You  do  not  apprehend,  the  wind  being  in  the  quarter  I  have  named, 
that  vessels  running  for  refage  to  Mr.  Renders  harbour  will  have  the  same 
difficulty  to  get  in  as  in  Mr.  Walker's  basin  ? — They  do  not  run  in  the  same 
track,  thev  come  down  the  river  instead  of  up. 

5257.  Are  there  any  vessels  coming  up  the  river? — ^Very  few  going  up  the 
Beverley  river. 

53.^8.  Is  not  this  new  cut  to  be  made  the  entrance  into  the  old  dock  for 
vessels  in  the  Beverley  trade  ?— I  can  hardly  give  you  an  answer  for  what  it  is 
Intended ;  I  only  come  to  prove  the  line  of  lore  shore,  and  the  danger  of  the 
entrance ;  I  seldom  have  any  thing  to  transact  up  the  new  cut,  but  I  have  up  the 
old  one. 

5259.  Committee.']  There  is  no  new  cut?— There  has  been  one  before  this 
time  of  day  called  Sawyer's  creek. 

5260.  Does  it  exist  now?— No,  it  has  been  filled  up  ;  it  is  in  the  history  of 
Hull. 

5261.  Just  point  out  on  the  plan  where  SaWyer*s  creek  was? — It  is  just  in 
the  san^e  direction ;  it  came  out  about  the  direction  of  Sutton  drain. 

5262.  Where  did  it  hit  the  Humber  bank? — ^Just  east  of  the  garrison. 

5263.  What  has  become  of  it  ? — It  is  filled  up. 

5264.  What  do  you  know  about  it? — Only  reading  it  in  the  history  of  Htill. 

5265.  What  history  of  Hull?— It,  is  a  very  old  one,  without  any  title-page. 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 

5266.  Where  is  it  ?-  At  Hull. 

5267.  Did  you  ever  read  Mr.  Frost's  History  of  Hull  ? — Yes. 

5268.  Did  you  read  any  thing  of  Sawyer's  creek  in  that  history  ? — Yes,  1 
believe  I  did. 

5269.  Do  you  know  how  high  the  entrance  is  to  Mr.  Walker's  dock  ? — No,  I 
do  not 

5270.  Suppose  it  is  120  feet,  is  that  wide  enough? — No,  it  is  not. 

5271.  Suppose  Mr.  Rendel's  harbour  to  be  220  feet  wide  at  the  entrance^ 
is  that  wide  enough  for  the  small  craft  ? — It  is. 

5272.  That  would  be  better  for  the  dock? — ^Yes,  surely ;  all  entrances  ought  to 
be  wide  enough  for  any  ship  that  uses  the  port  to  swing  round. 

5273.  I  think  you  say  that  the  Hebbles  are  very,  dangerous,  and  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Mr.  Walker's  entrance? — ^Yes. 

5274.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  danger  to  his  entrance? — ^Yes,  going  out 
and  coming  in. 

5275.  I  think  you  stated  that  when  they  had  got  clear  of  the  Hebbles,  it 
would  be  easier  for  vessels  to  make  the  number  Dock  or  the  old  harbour 
than  Mr.  Walker's  dock,  with  safety? — ^Yes,  with  a  north  north-east  wind, 
which  is  the  time  that  many  vessels  come  when  the  wind  is  in  that  quarter. 

5276.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour,  you  say,  was  between  the  two  dolphins? 
— Yes. 

.   5277.  And  the  accumulation  of  mud  has  turned   it  the  other  way? — ^Yes, 
and  the  eddy  of  the  tide  from  the  piers. 

5278.  That  is  continuing  to  increase  ?  —Yes ;  and  it  has  got  as  far  as  it  can 
do  from  the  breakwater  jetty. 

Examined  by  the  Committee. 

5279.  If  I  understand  right,  your  objections  to  Mr.  Walker's  plan  being  so 
near  the  Hebbles  is,  that  if  a  ship  was  to  miss  stays  she  would  get  upon  the 
Hebbles? — ^Yes,  if  the  wind  is  south  south-west  after  high-water;  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  they  can  clear  the  Hebbles  now,  and  if  they  are  turned  adrift  from  the 
intended  dock  in  the  same  way,  she  will  get  upon  the  Hebbles  when  the  tide 
sets  bodily  upon  it. 

5280.  You  have  said  that  the  cranch  that  is  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  old 
harbour  was  30  years  forming?— Yes. 

5281.  Was  there  no  cranch  30  years  ago? — No,  not  within  80  yards  of  the 
same  place. 

5282.  When  were  the  piers  of  the  Humber  Dock  basin  and  the  extension  of 
the  earth  in  front  of  Kelson-street  completed? — In  about  1808. 

5283.  Has  this  extension  of  the  cranch  been  entirely  made  since  that  ? — 
Since  the  dock  piers,  and  the  earth  was  laid  out. 

5284.  Do  you  consider  that  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  extension  of  the 
cranch? — ^A  great  part  of  it;  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  obstructions,  no  doubt 
the  cranch  would  have  spread  out  in  different  parts,  but  it  meets  the  cross-tide 
coming  out,  and  there  it  deposits. 

5285.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  cranch  has  been 
removed  lately  ? — Yes. 

5286.  Has  that  been  removed  from  that  part  that  you  say  has  increased  ? — 
Yes ;  I  believe  three  feet  has  been  taken  off. 

5287.  Do  you  consider  that  as  much  of  the  cranch  has  been  removed  as  to 
render  the  navigation  as  practicable  as  it  was  30  years  ago  ? — No,  nor  half. 

5288.  Does  the  crancn  or  any  part  of  it  dry  at  spring  ebbs,  since  the  work 
there  left  off?~It  is  as  near  as  makes  no  matter;  but  I  think  it  does  not  bare. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  jRobert  Waterland  was  called  in  ;  and  Examined  by  Mr*  Reynolds^ 

as  follows : 

5289.  YOU  are  the  captain  of  a  Gainsborough  steamer? — Yes.  Mr.  R.  Waterland. 

5290*  How  many  years  have  you  been  the  captain  of  a  steamer? — About       ■ 
20  years.  sg  J  ant  1840. 

5291.  Is  there  much  trade  with  the  steamers  between  Gainsborough  and 
Hull  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal,  with  passengers. 

5292.  Where  do  you  generally  land  your  passengers? — ^At  the  east  pier. 

5293.  At  the  Humber  Dock  basin  ? — Yes. 

5294.  Can  you  get  there  at  all  times? — No. 

5295.  At  what  time  do  you  ri6t  get  there  ? — At  low  spring  ebbs. 

.  5296.  How  are  you  obliged  to  land  your  passengers  there  ? — Obliged  to  wait 
till  the  tide  flows  again. 

5297.  Does  it  h?tppen  frequently  ? — Every  spring. 
'  5298.  Is  there  any  other  place  where  you  could  land  them  at  that  time  ? — No. 

5299.  When  you  cannot  land  your  passengers,  do  your  passengers  always 
remain  on  board  ? — No  ;  some  boat  ofi*,  and  some  remain  on  board. 

5300.  Do  you  lighter  them  ever? — Yesj  sometimes  they  have  four  or  five 
packets  to  walk  over,  and  with  planks. 

5301.  And  sometimes  the  swell  is  heavy  upon  that  pier  ? — Yes;  it  breaks 
heavy  at  times. 

5302.  What  wind  is  it? — With  a  wind  to  the  southward  and  south-east. 

5303.  Where  do  they  go  then  ?— Into  the  dock  basin. 

5304.  Do  they  frequently  go  into  the  harbour? — ^Yes,  when  the  dock  basin  is 
thronged. 

5305.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Renders  plan  for  a  dock  ? — Yes. 

5306.  For  the  steam-boat  accommodation  ? — Yes. 

5307.  With  those  piers  standing  out,  in  your  opinion,  will  it  be  a  convenient 
plan  ? — Yes ;  these  breakwaters  will  be  the  means  of  breaking  off  the  sea. 

5308.  Can  you  land  your  passengers  afloat  then  h — Yes,  when  there  is  water 
at  the  pier-head. 

5309.  I  understand  there  will  be  always  water  here,  seven  or  eight  feet  water  J 
will  it  be  a  convenient  place  for  you  to  land  and  embark  your  passengers? — 
For  the  large  steamers. 

5310.  Where  do  the  large  steamers  go  ? — We  should  go  to  the  Vittoria. 

531 1 .  That  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ferry-boat  Dock  ? — Yes. 

5312.  Would  that  be  a  convenient  place  r — Yes. 

5313.  And  give  you  the  accommodation  you  have  not? — Yes,  according  to 
Mr.  Rendel's  plan. 

5314.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Walker's  plan  ? — Yes. 

5315.  Is  there  any  accommodation  of  that  kind  there? — The  steam^boats 
would  never  go  there  ;  it  is  too  far  from  the  town. 

5316.  And  they  would  have  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  walk  for  shelter? — 
They  would  have  nearly  two  miles,  from  the  entrance  of  the  dock-basin  to  the 
market. 

5317.  They  would  have  to  go  round  the  basin,  and  over  the  North-bridge? 
— Yes. 

5318.  That  would  not  be  a  convenient  place  for  your  passengers? — No. 

5319.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  coast  eastward  of  Hull? — Yes. 

5320.  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Lundy  has  said  ? — Yes,  about  the  Hebbles. 

5321.  Do  you  agree  with  him  ? — Yes. 

5322.  Do  you  consider  the  Hebbles  a  dangerous  place  ? — Yes ;  I  have  known 
a  vessel  upset  over  them. 

5323.  In  your  opinion  would  there  be  a  difficulty  for  a  large  vessel  to  get  into 
Mr.  Walker  s  basin  with  a  north-east  wind  ? — Yes,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
steam-boat;  the  Hebbles  lie  so  fer  off. 

5324.  Would  there  be  as  much  danger  for  tlie  small  vessels  as  large  ones  ? 
— No,  they  do  not  draw  so  much  water. 

5325.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  difficulty  is  to  avoid  getting  upon  the 
Hebbles,  and  in  endeavouring  to  get  into  the  basin  ?  —Yes. 

5326.  But  no  such  difficulty  would  exist  in  this  large  basin  in  Mr.  Renders 
plan  ? — No ;  there  would  be  more  distance  fgr  the  ships  to  get  under  way ;  they 
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Mr,  R.  Waterland.  would  get  thcir  canvas  set,  and  get  speed  upon  them  before  they  got  down  to 

Mr.  Walker's. 

S9  Jane  1840.         5327,  I  see  that  this  basin  is  marked  so  as  to  let  the  tide  go  through ;  would 
that  keep  it  clear  of  mud  ? — Yes. 

5328.  Your  steamers  could  run  into  a  basin  of  this  description  with  their 
paddles  goin^  ? — Yes. 

5329.  And  turn  and  sweep  round  ? — Yes. 

5330-  That  would  sweep  up  the  mud  at  the  bottom  ? — ^Yes ;  the  paddles  are 
frequently  going  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hildyard. 

533*-  What  vessel  have  you  been  captain  of? — One  of  the  Grainsborough 
boats. 

5332.  Who  is  the  owner? — There  are  a  great  many  proprietors. 

5333-  Is  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Smith  one  of  the  principal  proprietors  ? 
— ^Yes,  he  has  shares  in  them ;  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

5334-  That  Mr.  Smith  is  the  brother  of  Mr.  Smith  here?— Yes. 

5335.  Are  any  more  of  his  men  coming  ?— Not  that  I  know  of. 

5336.  You  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Walker  intends  his  basin  for  your  Gains^ 
borough  craft  ? — I  do  not  think  he  does  ;  not  for  the  river  steam-boats. 

5337-  You  do  not  imagine  it? — No. 

5338-  The  Ferry-boat  Dock  here,  just  in  the  front  of  Nelson-street,  would 
have  been  a  convenient  thing  for  the  river  steamers  ? — ^Yes,  provided  it  was 
kept  in  order ;  and  we  want  more  room  in  it. 

5339*  Suppose  a  ferry-boat  dock  was  made  upon  the  site  of  Nelson-street,  it 
would  be  a  convenient  place  ? — ^There  is  not  room  for  them ;  there  is  no  room 
for  the  breakwater,  as  it  is ;  there  is  only  100  feet  from  the  wharf  to  the  jetty. 

5340,  Suppose  a  Ferry-boat  Dock  was  made  here  in  Nelson-street,  this  would 
be  a  very  convenient  site  ? — Yes. 

5341  •  Are  you  aware  that  the  Act  required  the  Corporation  of  Hull  to  make 
such  a  dock  upon  that  verv  land  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

5342.  How  many  vessels  are  there;  I  do  not  want  to  know  to  one  or  two; 
are  there  a  great  many  river  steamers? — ^Yes. 

5343*  How  many  are  there  that  frequent  the  town  of  Hull? — ^Upwards  of  60 
or  70,  I  should  think. 

5344.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  largest  class  which  cannot  get  through 
the  present  lock  of  the  Humber  Pock  ?— No ;  I  know  part  of  tbem« 

5345.  How  many  are  there?— I  know  five  of  them,  myself. 

5346.  You  said  it  would  be  two  miles  from  Mr,  Walkers  dock,  to  what 
place  ? — To  the  market-place,  nearly  to  the  statue. 

5347*  How  far  would  it  be  from  the  Custom-house ;  nearly  the  same  ? — Not 
so  far  as  from  the  statue. 

5348.  Not  much  difference,  at  all  events  ? — ^Not  a  great  deal. 

5349.  If  it  is  a  short  mile  from  the  Custom-iouse  to  the  extreme  part  of  Mr, 
Walker's  dock,  do  you  think  you  are  not  wrong  in  saying  it  is  two  miles  to  the 
market-place  ? — It  is  well  on  towards  that  from  the  water-side  to  the  market, 

5350.  Is  there  not  a  very  great  population  in  Wincom-lee  and  that  part  of 
Sculcoates  that  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river? — Yes;  but  what  number 
I  cannot  say. 

5351.  Of  the  passengers  who  go  in  one  of  these  lai^e  steamers,  there  will  be 
four  or  five  times  as  many  steerage  passengers  as  first-class  passengers  ?— Yes* 

5352.  Probably  a  greater  proportion  than  that  ? — Yes. 

5353-  Of  that  class  of  passengers  of  the  lower  orders,  a  good  number  will  be 
going  into  that  district  of  the  town? — No;  the  generality  of  them  will  go  by 
the  river  steamers. 

5354.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  who  live  at  Hull  that  go  by  the  large 
steamers? — No ;  the  majority  of  them  go  up  the  river. 

5355.  You  mean  there  is  not  such  a  large  proportion  of  passengers  of  the 
lower  class  in  the  London  steam-boats  as  in  your  steam-boats  ? — ^No,  they  gene- 
rally go  on. 

5356.  However,  for  that  class  likely  for  persons  living  in  the  port,  it  would  be 
as  convenient  to  them  to  be  landed  at  Mr.  Walker's  dock  as  in  the  front  of 
Nelson-street? — ^That  is  where  all  the  river  steamers  lie. 

5357.  Would 
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5357.  Would  not  they  go  along  by  the  garrison,  and  go  along  to  Wincom-  Mr.*.  Watetiand, 
lee  and  Sculcoates ;  would  it  not  be  as  convenient  to  them  that  they  should      — — — 
land  here  as  there?— Those  who  want  to  get  into  Drypool ;  many  want  to  go  on      *9  June  1840, 
to  the  Potteries  as  well,  and  it  is  a  long  way  from  there. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 

5358.  But  we  understand  that  Mr.  Walker  s  dock  was  not  intended  for  river 
steamers ;  do  you  not  think  it  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  accommodated 
somewhere  ? — ^Yes,  they  ought  to  be ;  we  pay  for  accommodation. 

5359.  Do  you  not  think  it  better  for  them  that  they  should  land  their  pas- 
sengers lying  afloat  ? — ^Yes,  the  boats  strain  a  good  deal  lying  a-ground. 

5360.  My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  many  questions  about  the  distance 
being  two  miles ;  if  it  is  not  two  miles,  will  not  it  be  a  long  walk  to  get  up  to 
the  market  ? — Yes,  to  cany  butter  and  eggs,  and  such  like. 

5361.  It  is  a  longer  walk  than  they  like  to  take? — Yes. 

5362.  Gwwmi/fee.J  Have  you  heard  passengers  on  board  your  Gainsborough 
boats,  in  conversing  about  the  docks,  object  to  the  distance  they  would  have  to 
go  if  they  were  landed  where  Mr.  Walker's  dock  is  placed  ? — No,  there  is  not 
one  of  them  that  know  any  thing  about  it ;  once  a  week  we  bring  400  people 
for  Hull  market,  and  they  want  to  be  brought  as  near  as  possible,  and  they  could 
not  carry  their  things  round  there  well  wimout  some  complaint. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o^clock. 


Martis,  30^  die  Junii,  1840. 
RICHARD  BETHELL,  Esq.,   in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  delivered  in  the  following  Paper: — 

To  the  Righ^  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer.  ^  jno^  1840. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Dock  Company  at  Kingston-upon-HuH,  incorporated  by  Act  of         — — — 

Parliament  passed  in  the  14th  Geoi^e  3 ; 

Sheweth, — That  your  memorialists  were  induced,  in  the  year  1774,  at  the  pressing 
instance  of  Government,  to  undertake,  at  their  own  expense  and  risk,  to  make  a  dock, 
with  a  legal  quay,  at  Hull,  that  port  alone  having  been  excepted  out  of  the  Acts  of  1st  of 
Elizabeth  and  14di  Charles  2,  passed  for  the  establishment  of  legal  quays  in  all  the  ports  of 
England  (except  Hull),  in  order  that  the  reyenue  might  be  protected  by  affording  the  neces*- 
sanr  facilities  for  the  proper  collection  of  the  duties  of  Customs  at  the  port. 

That  your  memorialists  were  induced  to  enter  upon  that  undertaking  in  consideration  of 
a  grant  being  made  to  them  of  a  part  of  the  military  works  of  the  town,  and  a  sum  of 
15,000/.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Customs,  and  also  of  certain  rates  or  duties  on  ships  and  ves* 
sels  frequenting  the  port,  and  of  wharfage  on  goods  landed  on  the  quays  of  the  dock  ;  and  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Govemment  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Company  on  the  other 
part,  was  ratified  by  the  Legislature,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  raruament  above 
mentioned  (14  Geo.  3,  c.  56). 

That  your  memorialists  accordingly  made  a  dock  at  the  port  of  Hull,  containing  9  a.  3a. 
29  p.,  with  a  legal  quay  adjoining  thereto,  and  with  every  requisite  and  convenience  for  the 
protection  of  the  revenue. 

That  the  said  dock  was  open  to  the  public  in  the  year  1778,  and  havmg  been  duly  sur- 
veyed, a  certificate  was  granted  by  Government,  declaring  that  your  memorialists  had  not 
only  performed  their  contract  in  every  respect,  but  that  they  had  done  considerably  more 
than  their  engagements  required  of  them. 

That  in  the  year  1805,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  trade  of  the  port,  your  memorial- 
ists, under  the  authority  of  another  Act  of  Parliament  (42  Geo.  3,  c.  91),  made  an  additional 
dock  at  Hull,  called  tne  H umber  Dock,  coiltainine  7a.  Or.  24 p.,  which  was  completed 
in  the  year  1809,  at  the  joint  expense,  in  moieties,  of  your  memorialists  and  of  the  Corpora- 
tions of  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  the  town,  and  the  Trinity  House  at  Hull,  to  which  two 
last-mentioned  Corporations  a  grant  was  made  by  Government  of  a  further  part  of  the  military 
works  at  Hull,  to  enable  them  to  defray  their  proportion  of  the  expense  of  making  the  said 
dock. 

That  the  total  expense  of  making  the  said  last-mentioned  dock  was  233,000/.^  and  your 
memorialists  Were  obliged,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  providing  their  moiety  of  this 
sum,  not  only  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  given  to  them  by  the  said  Act  of  the  42 
Geo.  3,  c.  91,  to  create  and  sell  30  new  shares  in  the  undertaking  (the  original  number  of 
shares  being  120),  but  also  to  obtain  authority,  through  another  Act  of  Parliament  obtained 
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30  Jaoe  1840.      by  them  (45  Geo.  8,  c.  42),  to  create  and  sell  30  more  new  shares  in  the  midertaking,  the 
— —         money  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  30  shares  already  created  and  sold,  and  borrowed  upoor 
the  credit  of  the  common  seal  of  the  Company,  being  found  inadequate  to  defray  their  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  of  making  the  said  dock. 

That  the  new  shares  thus  created  produced  82,390  /*,  being  on  an  average  1,373  /.  per  share^ 

That  under  the  62d  section  of  the  Act  1 4  Geo.  3,  c.  56,  your  memorialists  were  required,  when 
the  average  of  tonnage  of  the  vessels  using  the  port  should  benr  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
furea  of  the  docks  then  made  and  intenckd  to  be  made,  to  make  another  dock,  but  such 
enactment  was  accompanied  by  an  express  proviso  contained  in  the  Act,  that  they  should 
not  be  compellable  to  do  so  until  one-half  of  the  expense  of  making  such  dock  and  of  the 
purchase  of  land  for  the  purpose  should  be  '^  first  secured  to  be  pajid  to  the  said  Dock. 
Company,  when  and  as  the  same  should  be  wanted/' 

That  n*om  an  ambig^ty  in  the  said  Act,  it  did  not  appear  by  whom  the  half  of  the  expense 
of  uakiuff  the  additional  dock  was  to  be  provided,  but  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  the* 
town  in  the  year  1825,  in  consequence  of  further  dock  accommodation  beiug  then  required, 
determined  to  raise  the  requireci  moiety  by  levying,  through  commissioners,  an  additional 
rate  on  the  shipping  frequenting  the  port,  equfd  to  one*tenth  of  the  amount  of  the  dockduea 
then  received,  and  certain  duties  upon  good^ 

That  a  Bill  was  accordingly  in  tnat  year  introduced  into  Parliament  for  carrying  the  last^ 
mentioned  arrangement  into  effect,  and  for  making  a  third  dock,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  into  the  Bill,  when  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
instance  of  parties  opposed  to  the  measure  of  a  clause  materially  abridging  the  rights  of  your 
memorialists,  the  biU  was  reluctantly  withdrawn. 

That  in  the  following  ^'ear  (1826)  your  memorialists,  being  anxious  to  afford  everv  accom* 
modation  in  their  power  to  the  trade  of  the  port,  commenced  the  making,  dA  tneir  own 
expense,  of  a  third  dock,  formin|r  a  communication  between  the  two  existing  docks,  called 
the  Old  Dock  and  the  Humber  Dock. 

That  the  said  last-mentioned  dock,  called  the  Junction  Dock,  was  completed  in  the  year 
1829,  at  the  expense  to  your  memorialists  of  not  less  than  164,000/. 

That  the  said  dock  was  surveyed  by  the  late  Thomas  Telford,  Esq ,  civil  engineer,  under 
the  directions  of  Government,  to  whom  he  reported  that  the  same  would  render  the  port  of 
Hull  one  of  the  most  complete  ports  in  the  kin^om. 

That  to  enable  your  memorialists  to  defray  the  expense  thus  incurred,  loans  were  c^tained 
by  them  fbom  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners,  find  from  other  parties,  to  the  amount  of 
131,000/.,  of  which  debt  upwards  of  73,000/.  remained  unpaid  at  the  close  of  the  year  1838^ 
the  sum  of  42,850/.,  part  thereof,  being  owing  to  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners. 

That  since  the  introduction  into  navigation  of  the  larger  class  of  steam-vessels,  con- 
siderable inconvenience  has  been  experienced  in  the  port  of  Hull,  on  account  of  the  present 
•*  lock-entrance  into  the  Humber  Dock,  though  wider  than  the  lock-enlrance  into  the  old  dock, 

alod  capable  of  admitting  ships  of  war  of  50  guns,  not  beins  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  the 
larger  steam-vessels,  now  partly  employed  in  carrying  on  t£e  trade  of  the  port,  to  make  use 
of  the  docks. 

That  an  increase  of  trade  at  the  port  of  Hull  has  created  an  urgent  demand  for  additional 
quay  room,  with  sheds,  bonding  warehouses,  and  bonding  yards  and  ponds  for  tioiber,  deals 
and  iron,  with  other  conveniences  for  the  expeditious  loading  and  delivery  of  ships  and 
vessels,  and  the  conducting  of  business  in  an  easy  and  safe  way  by  die  officers  of  Her 
Mffje8ty*s  Customs. 

That  your  memorialists  are  desirous  of  providing  the  further  aeconmiodation  required,  so 
far  as  the  same  may  be  compatible  with  their  means. 

That  your  memorialists,  in  anticipation  of  being  placed  in  a  situation  which  may  enable 
them  to  provide  the  accommodation  required,  have,  at  considerable  expense,  procured  from 
James  Walker,  Esq.,  and  William  Cubitt,  Esq.,  civil  engineers,  plans  and  estimates  for  a  new 
dock,  and  also  for  an  additional  entrance  into  the  Humber  Dock  for  the  admission  of  th^ 
larger  class  of  steam-vessels,  from  which  it  appears  that,  to  afford  the  accommodation  and 
increased  dock  room  contemplated  by  your  memorialists,  they  must  necessarily  subject 
themselves  to  an  expenditure,  notwithstanding  their  present  debt  of73,000/.,of  not  less  than 
from  2oo,oao/.to  250,000 /. 

That  a  piece  of  land  offering  the  most  favourable  site,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists^ 
for  a  new  dock,  situate  to  the  east  of  the  citadel  of  Hull,  and  containing  about  54|  acres, 
being  on  sale,  and  its  value  hitherto  not  being  enhanced  by  buildings  erected  thereon,  youf 
memorialists  have  entered  into  a  conditional  contract  for  the  purchase  thereof,  at  the  sum  of 
96,000/.,  provided  your  memorialists  can  obtain  authority,  either  under  a  license  from  the 
Crown,  or  through  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  purchase  and  hold  the  same 
without  incurring  the  penalties  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain. 

That  the  befiore-mentioned  Act  of  the  14  Geo.  3,  c.  66,  after  specifying  the  rate  of  tonnage 
to  be  paid  to  your  memorialists  in  respect  of  the  voyages  to  be  performed,  enacted  that 
there  should  be  payable  to  them  for  every  foreign  snip  or  vessel  coming  to  or  going  (with 
merchandize)  from  any  of  the  above-named  ports  or  places,  double  the  rates,  tonnage  or 
duties  above  mentioned,  unless  the  said  ships  belong  to  British  owners. 

That  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  tonnase  duties  payable  to  your  memorialists  'm 

respect  of  ships  and  vessels  using  the  port  of  Hull,  consists  of ,  such  double  dues  as  last 

•       mentioned,  a  moiety  whereof,  in  respect  of  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  countries  now 

under  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  Qr^at  Britain,  has,  for  the  last  15  years,  been  paid  to  your 

inemorialists  by  Government* 

That 
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That  the  dues  received  by  your  memorialists  for  foreign  ships  and  ressels  not  owned  by      30  June  184,0* 

British  subjects  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  those  of  which  a  moiety  is  paid  to       _: L, ' 

your  memorialists  by  the  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs. 

Those  received  in  respect  of  American  vesgels,  of  which  a  moiety  h&s  been  paid  to  your 
memorialist  by  Jacob  Herbert,  Esq.  of  the  Trinity  House,  at  Deptford  8trond. 

And  those  received  for  foreign  vessels  of  every  other  description,  the  entirety  whereof  is, 
received  by  your  memorialists  from  the  masters  or  agents  of  the  vessels. 

That  your  memorialists  are  ready  and  willing  to  treat  with  Government  for  the  sale  of 
a  moiety  either  of  the  whole  of  their  double  dues  or  of  such  part  of  them  only  as  are  payable 
in  respect  of  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  countries  now  under  treaties  of  reciprocity  with 
Great  Britain,  provided  that,  in  the  latter  case,  your  memorialists  may  be  enabled  to  obtain 
the  authority  or  Parliament,  if  necessary,  to  purchase  and  hold  the  land  conditionally  con- 
tracted for  by  them,  and  to  provide  the  further  necessary  dock  accommodation, .  without 
incurring  the  forfeiture  of  the  moiety  which  shall  not  be  purchased  by  Government  of  the 
double  dues  last  mentioned. 

That  your  memorialists  submit,  that  a  precedent  is  afforded  for  the  purchase  by  Govern- 
ment of  a  moiety  of  the  double  dues  before  mentioned  in  the  purchase  made  by  them,  and 
sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament  (3  &  4  Will.  4),  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
of  the  duties  of  package,  scavage,  balliage  and  porterage  heretofore  payable  to  that 
Corporation. 

1  nat  your  memorialists  are  willing,  in  case  the  same  shall  be  deemed  expedient,  that  the 
purchase-money  for  such  moietv  of  your  memorialists'  double  dues  as  shall  be  purchased  by 
Government  shall  be  paid  and  satisfied  to  your  memorialists  in  the  following  manner; 
that  is  to  say,  as  to  part  thereof  by  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  owing  by  your  memorialists 
to  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners,  and  as  to  the  remaining  part  thereof  by  Exchequer 
bills,  payable  by  instalments,  at  such  future  time  or  times  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 


Statbmbnt  to  accompany  Memorial  to  the  Honourable  the  Chancellor  of  Her  Majesty's 
Exchequer,  from  the  Dock  Company  of  Kingston-upon-HuIl. 

The  first,  or  old  dock,  was  completed  in  four  years  (1778)  from  the  passing  of  the  first 
))ock  Act  (14  Geo.  3,  c  56),  although  seven  years  were  allowed  by  that  Act  for  the  com- 
pletion thereof,  and  although  the  rates  or  duties  of  tonnage  thereby  granted  to  the  Dock 
Company  were  made  payable  from  and  after  the  31st  day  of  December  1774,  for  all  ships 
and  vessels  coming  into  or  going  out  of  the  harbour,  as  well  as  the  basin  or  docks  withm 
the  port  of  Kingston-upon-Hull. 

Tne  original  shares  in  the  undertaking  were  120  in  number,  in  respect  of  which  th^ 
holders  advanced  in  cash  only  250/.  each;  but  in  addition  thereto,  the  whole  of  their 
receipts  for  tonnage  duties,  during  the  years  1775,  1776,  1777,  1778  and  1779,  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  18,128  Z.  9  s.  Ic/.,  instead  of  being  divided  among  them,  was  applied  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  making  the  old  dock. 

In  the  years  1803,  1804,  1805  and  1806,  sixty  new  shares,  created  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Acts  of  42  Geo.  3,  c.  91,  and  45  Geo.  3,  c.  42,  were  sold  for  (together),  82,390/. 
amounting  on  an  average  to  1,373/.  per  share. 


The  expense  of  making  the  first  or  old  dock  (completed  in  1778)  was 
Towards  which  the  Dock  Company  received,  out  of  the  Custom-duties 

at  the  Port  of  Hull,  under  the  28th  section  of  14  Geo.  3,  c.  56    - 
Leaving  a  balance  paid  by  the  Dock  Company  for  making  the  first  dock 

(amounting  to  413/.  4*.  9d,  per  share)  of        -        -        -        -        - 

The  expense  of  making  the  Humber  Dock  (completed  £.         s.  d. 

in  1809)  was     --------  233,086  19  6 

Amount  of  contribution  by  the  Corporations  of  mayor  and 

burgesses  and  Trinity  House  at  Hull  -        -        -        -  117,030  16  3 


licaving  a  balance  (being  the  sum  paid  by  the  Dock  Company  as  their 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  making  the  dock)  of       -        -        -        - 

Expense  of  making  the  third  or  Junction  Dock  (completed  in  1829)  which 
was  wholly  defrayed  by  the  Dock  Company      -        -        -        -        - 


£.        s.  d. 

64,588  16  11 

15,000     -  - 

49,588  16  11 


116,056     3     3 
164,007   18     1 


The  dividends  upon  eaph  of  the  original  120  shares,  from  the  opening  of  the  first  dock  in 
1778  to  1802,  both  inclusive,  being  25  years,  amounted  to  1,352/.,  l^ing  on  an  average 
54/.  Is.  iOd^  per  annum  on  each  share. 

The  dividend  on  135  shares  in  1803  (in  which  year  15  new  shares  were  created)  was 
J 1 0  /.  7  *.  8  d.  each  share. 

The  dividend  on  150  shares  in  1804  (in  which  year  15  more  new  shares  were  created) 
was  98/.  4 «.  6  d.  each  share. 

*     The  dividend  on  155  shares  in  1805  (in  which  year  five  more  new  shares  were  created) 
was  72/.  1 5«.  10  d.  each  share. 

The  dividends  on  180  shares  from  1806  (in  which  year  25  more  new  shares  were  created) 
to  1838,  both  inclusive,  being  33  years,  amounted  together  to  1,398/.  4«.  Id,  each,  or,  on  an 
average,  42/.  i;u.  5c{.  per  annum  upon  each  share;  the  original  cost  of  60  of  such  shares 
having  been,  as  before  mentioned,  1,373/.  upon  an  avemge- 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  moiety  of  the  double  dues  paid  inl'espect  of  foreign 
iFessels  during  the  last  16  years,  distinguishing^  the  proportions  paid  out  of  Her  Majesty's' 
Customs,  by  Jacob  Herbert,  Esq.,  of  the  Trinity  House  at  Deptford  Strond,  and  by  the 
nmsters  or  owners  of  foreign  vessels  belonging  to  countries  not  under  treaties  of  reciprocity 
with  Oreat  Britain. 


Ybab. 

Total  Amount 

of  one  Moiety  of 

Double  Does. 

Proportion 

paicf  out  of 

Her  Majesty's 

Customs. 

Proportion  paid 

by  Mr.  Herbert 

for  American 

Vessels. 

Proportion  paid 
by  Masters  or 

Agents  of 
Foreign  Vessels 
for  one  Moiety. 

£.       s.    d. 

£.       $.    d. 

£.    i.    d. 

£.      s.   d. 

1834     - 

3853    2     1 

1541  12    6 

61  12    - 

2249  17    7 

1825     - 

6330    5     1 

4«45  16    2 

9915    - 

984  14  11 

1826     -       - 

4163    4  11 

3425    4    6 

104  18    3 

633    2    2 

1827     - 

>82d       - 

3928  13    - 

3388  18    4 

33    8    6 

606    6    2 

2761  13    5 

2719    8    4 

42    -    - 

468    6    1 

1829    - 

3069    3    2 
2782  18    8 

323    14    7 

48    9    6 

321  19    » 

1830    - 

248    18    6 

15    2    6 

284  17    8 

1831    - 

3908  15    3 

3489  17    J 

38    1    9 

380  16    6 

1832    - 

2494    9    6 

2197    4    2 

Nil 

297    5    4 

1833    .     - 

3454    2    8 

3037    4    8 

7  12    6 

409    6    6 

1834  -    - 

3387     1     7 

2673    3    - 

72    9    - 

64»     9    7 
709  18  .3 

1835   -     - 

4303  19    3 

3573    8    - 

20  13    - 

1836    -     - 

5487  16    4 

4670    7  11 

-        Nil       - 

917    8    6 

1837   .    - 

5331  10    - 

4177  10    7 
5487  »3     » 

37  10    9 

1116    8    8 

1838   -     - 

6275    2  10 

67  16    9 

729  14    - 

Memorandum. — ^With  this  statement  are  left  prints  of  the  Dock  Acts;  (m.)  14  Geo.  3, 
c.  56;  42  G^.  3,  c.  91 ;  and  45  Geo.  3,  c.  42. 

Print  of  the  Act  of  3  &  4  Geo.  3,  c.  M^  authorizing  the  purchase  by  GoTemment  of 
the  package  and  other  duties  belon^ng  to  the  Corporation  of  London. 

Plan  of  the  town  of  Hull,  showing  the  situation  of  the  docks  and  of  the  piece  of  land 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Raikes,  and  conditionally  contracted  to  be  purchased  by  the  Dock 
Company,  the  latter  being  coloured  pink  and  green. 

Account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  ot  the  Dock  Company  for  the  year  ending  31 
December  1838. 


To  the  Right  Honourable^the  Chancellor  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer. 

The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  persons,  being  the  Committee  chosen  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  owners  of  property  in  warehouses,  yards,  quays,  wharfs,  dwelling- 
bouses,  lands  and  tenements  bordering  upon  the  River  Hull,  commonly  called  the 
Old  Harbour,  held  at  the  Mansion-house  m  the  Borough  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  on 
Wednesday  the  30th  day  of  September  1835;  the  worshipful  the  Mayor  in  the 
ehair; 

Sheweth, — That  your  memorialists  have  seen  with  surprise  a  copy  of  a  memorial  and 
statement  addressed  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Dock  Company  at  Kingston*upon-Hull,  pro- 
posing to  treat  with  Grovemmait  for  the  sale  of  what  are  called  the  double  dues,  ana  to 
obtain  the  attthority  of  Parliament  to  purchase  and  hold  54  acres  and  a  half  of  land,  without 
incurring  the  penalties  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain. 

That  your  memorialists  are  desirous  of  submitting  the  following  obserrations  and  state* 
ments  in  reply  to  the  memorial  and  statements  of  the  Dock  Company,  every  one  di  which 
observations  and  statements  your  memorialists  are  ready  to  verify. 

That  the  Dock  Company,  as  they  state  in  their  memorial,  did  undertake,  in  the  yeaY 
1774,  to  make  a  legal  qua^  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  for  the  better  securing  his  Majesty's 
revenue  of  Customs,  and  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  in  the  port  of  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
and  a  basin  or  dock  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  using  the  said  port;  but  not,  as  they 
have  alleged  in  their  memorial,  at  their  own  expense  and  risk^ 

That  the  Dock  Company  have  not  tmly  and  fully  set  out  and  declared,  in  their  memorial 
and  statements,  all  the  aid  and  assistance,  advantages  and  benefits,  which  they  obtained 
from  the  Crown  and  Legislature,  under  pretence  of  enabling  them  to  complete  their  said 
undertaking. 

That  the  Dock  Company  at  Kingston-upon-HuU  viras  incorporated  by  the  14  Geo.  3| 
c.  56. 

That  the  Dock  Company,  by  that  Act,  not  only  obtained  a  grant  of  Crovm  lands,  con- 
sisting of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  town  of  Hull,  extending  in  length  more  than  one 
mile,  a  grant  of  15,000  /.  payable  out  of  the  Customs,  and  certain  rates  or  duties  on  ^ip9 
and  vessels  frequenting  the  port,  payable  absolutely  for  the  period  of  seven  years,  and  afler 
^  tliat  term  contingently  upon  the  completion  of  the  quay  and  dock,  and  of  wharfieige  on 
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goods  landed  on  the  quays  of  the  said  dock,  but  were  further  authorized  and  empowfOrod  ky     30  JuoeiS^p, 

the  67th  and  80th  sections  of  the  said  Act  to  purchase  and  hold,  without  incurring  .th«        

penalties  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  any  quantity  of  freehold  lands,  tenements  tod  liere^ 
ditaments,  without  stint  or  limitation,  during  the  progress  of  the  said  undertaking,  and  io 
sell  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  again  after  its  compktion,  as  will  more  fully  and  at  lai^ 
appear  upon  reference  to  the  said  Act  (14  Geo.  3,  cap.  66,  ss.  67,  80.) 

That  tne  Dock  Company  were  also  authorized  and  empowered  by  the  said  Act  to  raise 
among  themselves  the  sum  of  80,000  2.  in  160  shares  of  500/*  each  share,  and  to  borrow  the 
further  sum  of  20,000/.  by  assignment  of  the  several  rates  and  duties  secured  to  them  by  the 
<  said  Act. 

That  die  above-mentioned  sum  of  16,000/.  was  secured  to  be  paid  to  the  Dock  Company 
:by  three  instalments  of  6,000/.  each,  two  of  such  instalments  to  be  payable  during  the  pro** 
gressof  the  said  undertaking,  and  the  third  after  its  completion. 

Tliat  a  period  of  seven  years  was  allowed  for  the   completion  of  the  said  undertaking, 
during  which  term  the  Dock  Company  were  authorized  and  empowered  to  collect  and 
.  receive,  and  it  appears  by  their  own  statement  that  they  did  collect  and  receive,  the  rates  .and 
dues  upon  ships  and  vessels  frequenting  the  port  ^-anted  to  them  by  the  said  Act. 

That  if  the  Company  failed  to  complete  tneir  undertaking  within  seven  years,  the  land 
granted  to  the  Dock  Company  was,  by  the  said  Act  of  Parfiament,  to  revert  to  the  Crown ; 
/but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  repayment  of  the  two  first  instalments  of  5,000/,  ^ach, 
nor  for  the  return  of  the  rates  and  dues  collected  during  the  period  of  seven  years  by  the 
Company,  so  that  in  the  event  of  failure  to  complete  the  said  quay  and  dock,  the  land  alone 
would  revert  to  tlie  Crown ;  but  the  Company  would  retain  the  sum  of  10,000 /«  paid  to 
them  out  of  the  produce  of  the  Customs  Bxid  tne  whole  of  the  rates  and  dock  du^s  collected 
by  them  during  the  term  of  seven  years. 

That  these  extraordinary  and  valuable  rights,  privileges  and  profits  were  granted  io  the 
Dock  Company  upon  a  representation  that  the  expense  of  makmg  the  said  quay  and  dock 
would  amount  to  the  sum  of  115,000/. ;  whereas  it  appears  by  the  memorial  and  statement 
of  the  Company  that  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  said  quay  and  dock  only  amototed  to 
the  sum  of  64,688/.  16*.  11  rf. 

That  it  appears  by  the  statement  of  the  Dock  Company  that  the  original  shares  in  the 
undertaking  were  120  in  number,  of  600/.  each,  in  respect  of  which  the  m>lder8  advanced  in 
cash  only  260  L  each,  making  in  all  the  suni  of  30,000  /, 

That  the  Dock  Company  made  such  free  use  of  the  privilege  of  purchasing  land  granted 
to  them  by  the  67th  section  of  the  said  Act,  that  they  expended  11,598/.,  part  of  the  above 
-^um  of  S0,000/.  in  such  purchases;  and  that  they  resold  a  small  portion  of  the  land  so 
purchased  under  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  80th  section,  for  the  sum  of 
1 1,9.37  /.,  within  a  few  vears  after  the  completion  of  the  said  quay  and  dock)  that  is  to  say, 
in  1787,  and  divided  that  sum  among  themselves  two  years  after,  as  may  be  seen  certified 
by  reference  to  the  circular  and  statement  of  account  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Dock 
Company,  a  copy  of  which  is  left  herewith ;  so  that  the  cash  advanced  by  the  members  of 
•  the  Company  from  their  own  proper  funds  towards  the  completion  of  the  said  quay  and 
dock  only  amounted  to  18,402/.,  or  163/.  6  s,  Sd.  per  share. 

That  it  appears  by  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Dock  Company 
for  the  year  ending  3l8t  December  1838,  left  with  the  said  memorial  and  statement,  that 
the  rents  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  lands  and  tenemeats  so  purchased  by  them  now 
amount  to  3,262/.  10s.  3  a. 

That  if  it  be  true,  as  alleged  in  the  statement  of  the  Dock  Company,  that  the  first  qtfty 
and  dock  cost  the  sum  of  64,688/.  16«.  11</.,  a  statement  which  your  memorialists  have 
no  means  of  verifying,  it  appears  that  the  Company  only  contributed  to  it  the  sum  of 
18,402/.,  while  the  Crown,  the  Legislature  and  the  public  not  only  ^ave  ihem  ihe  land 
upon  which  the  said  quay  and  dock  were  constructed,  but  also  contnbuted  the  enormous 
sum  of  46,186/«  16«*  10a.,  or  very  nearly  three-fourUis  of  the  whole  cost. 

That  notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  greater  part  of  which  appear  upon  the  face  of 
their  own  statement,  the  Dock  Company  have  not  only  asserted  in  tlieir  memorial  lliat 
they  ni^rtook  the  said  works  at  their  own  expense  and  risk,  but  they  ventured  to  allege 
in  their  statement  that  they  expended  upon  those  works  the  sum  of  49,588/.  16««  11</.; 
that  is  to  say,  19,688/.  Ids.  lid.  more  than  they  say  in  the  first  paragraph  of  their  state- 
ment that  they  had  paid  up  on  account  of  their  sabscribed  capital. 

That  it  appears,  by  the  statement  of  the  Dock  Company,  that  the  dividends  upon  each 
'o(  the  original  120  shares,  fi-om  the  opening  of  the  first  dock  in  1778  to  1802,  both  mclusive, 
being  26  years,  amounted  to  162,284/.  13^.  8  e/.,  or  more  than  35  /.  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  capital  paid  up  by  the  Company. 
That  It  appears,  by  the   statement   of  the  Dock  Company,  that  the 

Humber  Dock  completed  in  1809,  cost  the  sum  of        -        -        -    £233,086  19     6 
Towards  which  the  Corporations  of  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gesses and  the  Trinity  House  (being  aided  by  a  grant 

of  land  from  the  Crown),  contributed    •        .        *    £.117,030  16     3 
And  that  60  additional  shares  of  600/.  each,  in  the 

capital  stock  of  the  said  Company  were  then  created 

and  sold  for  the  average  sum  of  1,373/.  *6s.  4d.  each, 

prodocing  the  sum  of      --*---        -      82^390    -    - 

;  Total        - 199,420  16    3 

Leaving  a  balance  of        -        .         £.  33,666     3     8 


S3.  H  n  2  ^   ,  Whicl 
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30  junf  1840.     *  Wliidt  WBLxn^  as  in  aceountis  given  in  the  statement  of  how  it  was  obtained/wds  probaUv 

paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  rates  and  duties  granted  by  the  said  Act. 

•  That  it  appears  by  the  memorial  and  statement  of  the  Dock  Company,  that  in  the  year 
1826  the  Company  undertook  to  construct  a  third  or  Junction  Dock,  situated  between  the 
first  dock  and  the  Humber  Dock,  and  that  they  afterwards  completed  the  same  at  the  ex- 
pense of  164,007/.  18«.  Ic/.,  of  which  sum  90,904/.  25.  9  c/.  has  been  paid  by  the  Company 
out'Of'the  rates  and  duties  granted  to  them  by  the  said  Act  (14  Geo.  3,  c.  66),  and  they 
Still  stand  indebted  to  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners  and  others  in  the  sum  of 
173,103/*  15*.  Id.  That  adding  the  sum  of  33,666/.  3*.  3d.,  contributed  by  the  Com- 
pany out  of  the  produce  of  the  rates  and  duties  towards  tlie  cost  of  the  Humber  Dock,  to 
"the  above  sum  of  00,904/*  2«.  9d.f  tliey  make  together  the  sum  of  124,570/.  6*.  con- 
•tributed  by  the  Company  out  of  the  produce  of  the  rates  and  duties  towards  the  construction 
of  these  two  docks,  between  the  years  1802  and  1839. 

f  That  it  appears  by  the  statement  of  the  Dock  Company  that  between  the  years  1802  and 
1839,  being  a  period  of  86  years,  the  Company,  notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  the  said 
sum  of  124,590/.  6«.,  have  divided  amongst  themselves  the  sum  of  274,530/.  14*.  10  d., 
being  at  -the  rate  of  42/.  7 1.  4rf.  per  share  per  annum,  the  original  cost  price  of  120  of 
which  shares  only  amounted  to  153/.  6  s.  8  a.  per  share,  and  the  dividends  thereon,  being 
therefore  at  the  rate  of  27/.  10^.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

V  That  the  capital  stock  of  the  Dock  Company  is  90,000/.  divided  into  180  shares  of  500/. 
MCb,  and  that  the  dividends  declared  and  paid  during  the  above  period  of  36  yearsi,  average 
7,653/.  128*  Hd.  per  annum,  being  at  the  rate  of  8/.  14$.  6rf.  per  cent,  per  annum.  That 
the  dividends  declared  and  paid  for  several  years  now  last  past  amount  to  12/.  per  cent. 
UfA>n  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company. 

.That  it  appears  by  the  statement  of  the  Dock  Company  that  the  first 

dock  cost ----  £.64,588  16  11 

That  the  Humber  Dock  cost       --------  233,086  19  5 

»That  the  Junction  Dock  cost      --------  164,007  18  1 

Total  cost  of  three  docks        -        -        .   £.461,683  14    6 

That  the  Company  contributed  towards  the  first  dock  -  £.  18,402    -    - 

That  they  created  and  sold  60  shares  of  500/.  each,  in 
their  capital  stock,  and  gave  the  produce  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Humber  Dock         -        -        -        -      82,390     -    »- 

Total  contributed  by  the  Company 100,792    -    *- 

And  that  the  Government,  the  Legislature  and  the 
public  contributed  in  grants,  rates  and  dues  upon  ship- 
ping and  commerce  and  loans  (in  addition  to  the 
grant  of  the  fortifications  of  the  old  town)  the  balance        •        -        -       360,891  14    5 

That  from  the  preceding  statements  (the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  facts 
relative  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land  by  the  Dock  Company,  are  taken  exclusively  fi*om 
the  memorial  aud  statement  of  the  Company  and  the  documents  left  by  them  therewith)  it 
appears  that  the  profits,  emoluments  and  advantages  already  acquired  by  the  Dock  Com- 
pany at  the  expense  of  the  public,  far  exceed  any  thmg  of  which  we  have  a  recorded  instance. 

That  your  memorialists  earnestly  deprecate  the  concession  of  any  new  privilege  or  ex- 
tended rights  or  powers  to  a  Company  who  have  already  profited  so  largely  by  the  libe- 
raUty  of  the  Crown  and  public,  and  whose  boast  it  is  that  they  hold  what  tbey  have  obtained 
-for  their  own  sole  use  and  benefit. 

That  the  Dock  Company  did  in  (he  year  1825  introduce  a  Bill  into  Parliament  intended 
to  subject  the  trade  of  the  town  and  port  to  new  and  exclusive  charges  under  pretence  of 
enabling  the  Company  to  construct  a  new  dock,  but  tliat  the  parties  whom  your  memo- 
rialists represent  petitioned  Parliament  against  that  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unjust 
that  thode  who  derive  no  benefit  or  advantage  from  the  docks  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
towards  their  support,  and  a  clause  was  consequently  introduced  into  the  Bill  m  Committee 
by  the  Earl  of  Durham,  then  Mr.  Lambton,  to  exempt  all  ships  and  vessels  sailing  frona 
or  to  any.port  or  haven  within  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  payment  of  dock  dues,  unless 
Ihey  actually  entered  the  docks,  upon  which  the  Dock  Company  withdrew  the  BUI,  and 
afterwards  constructed  the  Junction  Dock,  being  aided  by  a  loan  from  the  Exchequer  Loan 
Commissioners. 

,  That  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1826  is  a  precedent 
for  the  Government  and  Legislature  of  the  present  day  to  extend  the  proviso  to  all  ships  or 
vessels  without  exception,  the  principle  of  protection  being  the  same  m  all  cases;  and  that 
since  the  Dock  Company  now  seek  an  extension  of  their  powers,  the  Government  and  Legis- 
lature may  with  perfect  equity  impose  upon  the  Company  such  terms  as  may  appear  to  be 
i^dvantageous  to  the  public. 

That  the  land  which  the  Dock  Company  now  ask  permission  to  purchase  greatly  exceeds 
what  can  be  required  for  the  construction  of  a  dock,  with  entrance  basin,  ana  all  the  neces- 
sary and  usual  appendages ;  that  it  is  situated  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  shore 
of  tne  Humber  to  the  eastward  of  and  adjoining  to  the  citadel ;  and,  owing  to  the  Railway 
Company  having  obtained  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fore  shore  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town  and  port,  the  land  for  which  the  Dock  Company  have  made  a  conditional  bar- 
gain 
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-gaiti  is  the  only  land  on  the  shore  of  the  Humber  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port  appli-'      ^^  j„„^  ^^.q] 
cable  to  the  construction  of  wet  and  dry  docks  and  slips  for  careening  and  repairing  smps,        ^ 
building  vardd  and  other  naval  establishments. 

.  That  tne  town  and  port  will  be  seriously  injured  if  the  Dock  Company  be  permitted  thus 
to  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  fore  shore. on  the  east  of  the  town,  the  Railway  Company 
having  done  the  same  on  the  west  side. 

:  That  the  object  of.  the  Dock  Company  in  seeking  permission  to  purchase  so  much  more 
of  Uiis  favourably  situated  land  than  can  be  requirea  for  the  construction  of  a  dock,  is  to 
make  a  profit  of  it  by  the  sale  of  part  of  it,  and  that  it  is  manifestly  contrary  to  good 
policy  thus  to  permit  private  companies,  incorporated  for  special  purposes,  to  become 
land-jobbers. 

.  That  it  would  conduce  far  more  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and  port,  and  to  the  general 
advantage  of  trade,  if  the  Dock  Company  were  to  surrender  their  supposed  right  of  collect* 
ing.  dock  dues  upon  ships  and  vessels  not  entering  or  making  use  of  their  docks,  than  if  they 
obtain  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  for  makine  a  new  dock,  and  thus  fix  the  yoke  of  their 
monopoly  upon  the  necks  of  the  merchants  and  ship-owners  of  Hull  for  ever. 
•  That  your  memorialists  are  not  desirous  of  depriving  the  Dock  Company  of  any  of  their 
rights  or  privileges  which  they  now  hold,  and  to  which  time  may  seem  to  have  lent  a  sane* 
tion,  if  not  a  title,  without  payino:  them  a  fair  and  equitable  compensation  for  the  same« 

That  if  the  Dock  Company  will  consent  to  surrender  their  claims  to  dock  dues  upon  ships 
which  do  not  actually  enter  their  docks  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  your  memorialists  are  wil- 
ling to  submit  to  your  decision^  and  that  of  the  President  of  the  floard  of  Trade,  the  sum  to 
be  paid  to  the  Company  in  compensation  for  those  claims. 

Tliat  your  memorialists  humbly  pray  that  the  sum  so  fixed  to  be  paid  to  the  Company  may 
be  advanced  by  the  Government  in  such  manner  as  may  be  hereafter  determined  upon ;  and 
your  memorialists  propose  to  subject  all  vessels  frequenting  the  port  of  Hull  for  the  purpose 
of  trade,  but  not  entering  the  docks  of  the  present  Uompany,  to  one  moiety  of  the  dock  dues 
which  may  at  any  time  be  charged  by  the  Dock  Company  upon  ships  making  use  of  their 
docks,  to  form  a  fund  for  the  re-payment  of  the  money  so  advanced  by  the  Crovemment,  the 
said  half  dues  to  cease  whenever  the  money  advanced  shall  be  fully  repaid,  with  interest 
thereon. 

But  your  memorialists  humbly  pray  that,  taking  the  preceding  statements  into  your  con- 
^sideration,  you  will  not  treat  witn  the  Dock  Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  double  dues 
apart  from  the  claims  of  the  Company  to  collect  dues  upon  ships  wl)ich  do  not  make  use  of 
their  docks  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 


Mr.  Hildyard  proposed  to  put  in  the  final  reply  of  the  Dock  Company, 
which  would  complete  the  correspondence  upon  the  subject,  and  form 
part  of  the  evidence  of  the  Petitioners  against  the  BilL 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  objected  to  the  document  in  question  being 
considered  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  Petitioners,  not  having  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  the  paper. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee,  further  discussion  upon  this 
document  was  postpcmed  until  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  document. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewetlier  inquired  whether  Mr.  Hildyard  admitted  the 
resolution  of  the  Dock  Company  in  1706,  a  copy  of  which  was  produced 
by  Mr-  Serjeant  Merewether. 

Mr.  Hildyard  objected  to  the  document  now  produced  being  received 
as  evidence,  without  other  documents  being  produced  at  the  same  time 
bearing  upon  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  inquired  whether  Mr.  Hildyard  would  pro- 
duce the  books  of  the  Dock  Company  containing  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Hildyard  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

A  Bill  of  1787,  for  enlarging  and  extending  the  basin  of  the  dock  at 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  was  delivered  in. 

Also  the  following  address  of  the  Dock  Company  at  Klngston-upon- 
Hull  to  the  merchants,  ship-owners  and  others  concerned  in  the  trade  and 
shipping  of  the  port. 

Various  reports  having  been  industriously  circulated  with  an  intent  to  induce  the  public 
to  believe  that  the  Dock  Company  of  Kingston-upon-HuU  are  averse  to  the  making  of 
another  dock,  the  Dock  Company,  in  order  to  show  that  such  reports  are  totally  without 
foundation,  submit  the  following  facts  to  the  serious  and  impartial  consideration  of  such 
merchants,  ship-owners  and  others  as  are  interested  in  the  trade  of  the  port.  By  an  Act 
passed  in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  the  Dock  Company  at 
kingstoii-upon-Hull  were  required,  within  the  space  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  31st 
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30  June  1840.      of  December  1774,  to  make  ^^  a  basin  or  dock  to  extend  from  tlve  river  Hull  to  a  certain 

^- —       place  ia  the  town  of  King$tonrupon-Hull,  called  the  Beveriey-gates,  or  aa  near  thereto  as 

conveniently  might  be,  and  to  make  the  same,  in  all  parts  equal  in  depth  to  the  bed  of  the 
river,  or  at  least  within  15  iiu^hes  of  the  same,  for  the  admission  of  loaded  ships,  and  df 
such  width  at  the  least  as  the  ground  granted  by  that  Act  would  admit;"  and  in  order  t6 
facilitate  the  execution  of  the  work,  Government  granted  the  sum  of  15,000/.  to  be  paid 
to  the  Dock  Company  when  they  should  have  completed  the  work,  in  '^  manner  and  rorm 
aforesaid."  From  the  above  quotation  from  the  Dock  Act  it  is  evident  that  had  the  Dock 
Company,  within  the  term  of  seven  years,  made  a  dock  from  the  river  Hull  to  Beveriey- 
gates,  of  no  grater  width  than  the  ground  granted  by  the  Act,  they  would  have  b^ 
entiUed  to  receive  from  Government  the  pecuniary  aid  of  15,000/.  But  instead  of  taking 
the  full  ietm  of  seven  years  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  or  confining  themselves 
to  the  limits  of  the  ground. gnanted  by  Government,  it  is  well  known  to  the  public  the 
Dock  Company,  by  their  imremittmg  exertions,  completed  the  dock  in  ftmr  years,  and,  by 
purchasing  land  for  that  purpose^  made  the  dock  and  also  the  legal  quay  of  much  greater 
dimensions*  than  were  required  of  them  by  the  Act.  In  making  the  dock  and  quay  of  such 
considerably  enlarged  dimen«ons,  the  DockComf>any  could  not  be  actuated  by  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  giving  to  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  port,  although  at  an  increased 
expepseto  tbem^^ves,  more  extensive  convenienceB  thati  werezequired  of  them  by  the 
Act :  this  must  be  evident  to  ever^  impartial  person ;  for,  had  the  Dock  Company  confined 
the  dock  an4  quay  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  letter  of  the  Act,  they  would  still; 
<as  is  above  observed,  have  become  entitled  to  the  money  given  them  by  Government,  as 
the  only  conditions  annexed  to  the  grant  were  those  of  completing  the  works  **  within  the 
•term  of  seven  years,*'  and  of  making"  the  dock  "  of  the  widdi  of  the  grocmd  granted  by  the 
Acit."  From  an  increase  of  the  track  of  the  poit  it  is  now  found  that  another  dock  is  neces^ 
saiy,  for  the  making  of  which  various  plans  have  at  diifenent  times  been  proposed  by  gen- 
tlen^en  delegated  by  the  Cprporatione.  of  the  mayor  and  burgesses  and  the  TnnRy 
House,  apd  oy  the  inhabitants  of  the  town^  to  treat  with  ike  Dock  Company;  but 
such  plans  have  always  been  frustrated  by  the  jarring  local  .intetiests  inthetowtx;  and 
^those  persons  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  ddeating  them  have  not  failed,  by 
way  of  covering  their  own  interested  views,  to  represent  the  Dock  Company  as  being  hostife 
to  every  plan  mat  has  hitherto  been  produced,  and  as  having  no  real  intention  to  make 
another  dock.  Had  tlie  Dock  Company  objected  to  the  making  of  another  dock, 
strong  arguments  might  have  i>een  drawn  from  the  dock  itself  to  have  shown  that 
another  dock  is  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  dock  has  of  late  been  so 
filled  with  ships  as  to  obstruct,  in  some  degree,  the  business  of  the  port,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  has  been  so  filled  chiefly  with  light  ships.  If  the  words  of  the  first-recited 
clause  are  attended  to,. it  will  be  found  that  the  dock  was  made  ^'  for  the  admission  of  loaded 
ships  ;*'  had  no  other  than  loaded  ships  been  admitted,  no  cause  of  complaint  '^  that  ships 
could  not  get  to  the  lesal  quay  to  discharge  their  cargoes"  would  have  existed.  Several  other 
clauses  in  the  Dock  Act,  which  permit  the  landing  of  suflerance  goods,  and  regulate  tiie 
mooring  of  ships  and  vessels  in  the  old  harbour,  clearly  prove  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Act  that  the  old  harbour  should,  after  the  dock  was  completed,  be  deserted  by  the 
greatest  number  of  the  ships  frequenting  the  port,  as  it  now  is.  By  not  insisting  on  these 
arguments,  or  on  the  indisputable  fact  that  there  is  not  one  sentence  m  the  Dock  Act  relative 
to  the  making  of  another  dock,  the  Dock  Company  have  given  a  manifest  proof  they  are 
not  inimical  to  the  improvement  of  the  port ;  but  to  remove  the  impressions  which  false 
representations,  if  suffered  to  pass  imnoticed,  mi^ht  make  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  .the  seversil  negotiations  which  have  at  different  times  taken  place  for 
obtaining  an  extension  of  dock  room,  the  Dock  Company,  in  justice  to  themselves,  think  it 
proper  to  state  thus  publicly  that  no  applicatioa  has  ever  yet  been*  made  to  them  for  the 
making  of  another  dock  to  which  they  nave  not  immediately  paid  reasonabte  and  proper 
attention,  and  that  they  always  readily  entered  into  conferences  and  negotiations  with  the 
gentlemen  who  were  delegated  to  treat  with  them  on  the  most  eflfectual  means  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  respective  plans  which  were  at  different  times  produced  to  them ;  and  it 
may  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  the  Dock  Company,  that,  on  every  snch  occasion,  those 
.who  were  so  del^ated  always  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  liberal 
offers  which  the  Dock  Company  fiom  time  to  time  made  for  extending  the  conveniences  of 
the  trade  of  the  port.  In  January  1792,  a  letter,  signed  by  several  respectable  merchantsf 
in  Hull,  relative  to  the  making  of  another  dock,  was  presented  to  the  Dock  Company ;  to 
this  letter  the  Dock  Company  immediately  andweied  they  would  appoint  four  of  their 
members  to  meet  any  four  gentlemen  of  the  town  to  confer  on  the  subject ;  accordingly, 
Mr.  John  Sykes,  Mr.  John  Porter,  junior,  Mr.  Greoi^e  Knowsley,  and  Mr.  Richard  Terry, 
-who,  it  is  well  known,  aie  all  materially  interested  m  the  trade  of  the  port,  on  behalf  of 

themselves. 


*  Had  the  dock  and  quay  been  confined  to  the  ground  granted  by  the  Dock  Act, — 
The  dock  would  have  contained  only       •        -        43»5i8  square  yards. 

The  quay 11,162        „ 

As  the  dock  is  now  made  it  contains        -        •        48,1 88        „ 
The  quay 17,479 

+  John  Porter,  jun^  George  Knowsley,  William  Williamson,  John  Homer,  Hall  &  Robinson, 
Richard  Terry,  Jonas  Brown,  William  Huntington,  Widow  John  Stephenson  &  Feamley,  Wray  & 
HoUingswortb,  and  Charles  E.  Broadley. 
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tbemselveSy  and  at  the  request  of  many  other  principal  merchants  in  Hull,  held  several 
meetings  with  Mr.  Maister,  Mr.  Moxon,  Mr.  T.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Hammond,  the 
delegates  of  the  Dock  Company,  at  which  meetings  various  plans  were  suggested  for  laying 
additional  duties  on  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  port,  to  enable  the  Dock  Company  to 
make  another  dock  of  such  dimensions  as  the  trade  of  the  town  required.  After  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  business,  the  Dock  Company,  anxious  to  make  another  dock,, 
and  to  prevent  the  plan  then  under  consideration  from  being  defeated  by  any  opposition, 
which  might  be  made  to  the  laying  additional  duties  on  trade,  voluntarily  offered  and  came 
to  a  resolution,*  at  a  general  meeting,  to  make  and  maintain,  at  their  own  expense,  without 
receiving  any  additional  duties  whatever,  a  dock  in  the  ^amson  ground,  sufficient  to  con- 
tain from  120  to  140  ships,  estimated  to  cost  60,000/.,  exclusive  of  an  annual  sum  of  1,300/. 
for  the  maintenance  thereof,  on  being  assisted  by  the  Corporations  of  the  town  and  the  Trinity 
House,  and  the  merchants  and  ship-owners,  in  an  application  to  Government  for  a  grant 
of  part  of  the  unemployed  garrison  ground  (which  they  had  a  favourable  prospect  of 
obtaining),  and'  for  a  release  from  the  rent  paid  by  the  Dock  Company  to  the  Commis- 
sipners  of  the  Customs  for  the  ground  on  which  it  was  intendea  to  build  a  Custom- 
housew  Had  this  proposition  been  acceded  to,  a  considerable  progress  might  before 
this  time  have  been  made  in  a  work  which,  when  completed,  would  have  removed 
every  inconvenience  complained  of.  But  notwithstanding  the  proposition  far  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  both  of  the  gentlemen  who  treated  with  the  Dock  Company, 
and  of  the  merchants  in  general,  who  are  the  persons  the  most  materially  interested 
in  an  increase  of  dock-^room,  yet  when  it  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Sykes,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Knowsley  and  Mr.  Terry  to  the  Corporations  of  the  mayor  and  burgesses  and 
the  Trinity  House,  neither  of  tliese  Corporations  showed  any  disposition  to  treat  on  the 
subject.  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  those  who  have  hitherto  been  unacquainted 
with  the  business  will  obs^re  ihat  the  reports  which  have  been  propagated  agairist  the  Dock 
Company  are  totally  void  of  truth  ;  as  the  Dock  Company  have  liberally  offered  to  make,  at 
an  expense  of  60,000/.,  and  vtrithout  receiving  any  adaitional  duties  whatever,  a  dock  in  the 
garrison  ground,  fully  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trade  of  the  port.  It  is  true, 
that  from  their  own  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances  of  the  port,  they  have  fixed  on  tlie 
garrison  ground  as  the  place  most  poper  for  the  purpose^  and  they  would  not  be  swayed  by 
private  interest  in  so  doing ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  making  of  a  dock  from  Beverley-^ 
gates  to  Hessle-gates  would  have  been  more  to  the  advantage  of  several  of  the  individuals 
of  the  Company  than  the  making  a  dock  in  the  garrison  ground.  But  they  were  not 
infiuenced  by  their  private  interest,  and  voted  almost  unanimously  for  a  dodc  in  the  g^^rrison 
ground,  which  situation,  beyond  all  doubt,  meets  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  first 
mercantile  houses  in  Hull.  The  advantages  attending  a  dock  in  the  garrison  ground  in 
preference  to  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  are  numerous  and  important.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  person,  that  if  a  new  dock  is  to  be  made  at  all,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  in 
such  a  situation  as  that  ships  may  pass  every  tide  into  and  out  of  it  with  facility  and  perfect 
safety,  and  without  being  liable  to  accidents  in  stoi^y  weather.  It  ought  also  to  be  near 
to  and  have  a  ready  communication  vrith  the  present  dock,  the  legal  quay,  the  sufferance 
quays,  and  the  numerous  and  valuable  warehouses  in  the  High-street,  in  order  that  the 
busmess  of  the  port  may  be  transacted  with  as  great  expedition  and  as  little  expense  as 
may  be.  By  means  of  the  old  harbour  a  dock  in  the  garrison  ground  would  possess  all 
these  important  advantages  in  a  superior  degree  to  one  in  any  other  situation.  ITiose  who 
are  adverse  to  the  Dock  Company  at  one  time  fixed  on  the  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  between  the  Hessle-gates  and  Beverley-^tes,  as  the  most  conyenient  place  for  another 
dock,  and  proposed  an  entrance  into  such  dock  from  the  Hmnber,  at  or  near  Hessle-gates* 
But  they  have  lately,  it  is  said,  changed  their  scheme,  and  now  wish  to  have  a  dock  upon 
the  Humber  bank,  still  farther  to  the  westward,  vrith  an  entrance  on  the  west  side  of  the 
long  jetty.  The  objections  to  both  these  situations  are  equally  strong  and  unanswerable. 
Some  of  the  first  en^neers  in  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  the  late  Mr.  Smeaton,  have 
^given  it  as  their  (pinion,  that  an  entrance  into  a  dock  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  where 
Siere  is  no  constant  supply  of  back-water,  would  soon  v?arp  up  vrith  the  mud  and  sediment 
of  the  Humber.  But  if  it  oe  admitted  that  by  incessant  labour,  and  at  a  great  expense,  th6 
mud  and  sediment  might  be  removed  every  tide,  it  is  still  proper  to  inquire  whether  a  dock 


30  Juoe  1840.' 


m 


^  Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  resolation,  summonset  were  issued  to  the  several  members  of  the 
Dock  Company  to  attend  on  a  future  day  at  the  Dock-office  to  determine  on  the  making  of  a  dock 
in  the  garrison  ground.  At  the  balloting  the  votes  in  favour  of  a  dock  in  the  garrison  groundwere  as 
follows;  viz. 


Mr.  Robert  C.  Broadley    - 

• 

8  Shares. 

Mr.  Richard  Thompson    -        *    1  Share« 

Mr.  Richard  Moxon 

• 

4 

>i 

Mr.  John  Thompson         -        -    1       „ 

Mr.  R.  A.  Hanison 

. 

1 

jf 

Mr.  John  Hall         -        -        -    1       „ 

Charter-House 

• 

1 

»* 

Mr.  George  Fowler  •        -        -    3      » 

Colonel  Maister 

• 

6 

99 

Mr.  Simon  Homer  -        -        -    4      „ 

Mr.  William  Travis  - 

• 

7 

yf 

Mr.  William  Hammond    •        -  15      ^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Harrison 

-> 

3 

9j 

Mr.  Thomas  Thompson     -        -  ai       „ 

Mr.  John  Rickard    - 

• 

1 

9f 

Mr.  Peter  Peasegood 

- 

4 

>» 

In  all,  79  shares 

The  proxies  for  the  Trinity  House  and  Mr.  Robert  Thorley  veted  against  a  dock  in   the  gairison 
ground. 

The  proxy  for  the  mayor  aiid  burgesses  did  not  vote  on  the  question. 
83.  H  H  4 
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30  June  1840.      in  that  Bituation  would  be  useful  at  all  times.  .  If  it  would  not,  that  alooe  is  a  proof  tli^ 

— ; situation  is  an  improper  one,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  objected  to.    Some  of  the  aovantages 

in  favour  of  a  dock  in  the  earrison  ground  have  already  been  enumerated ;  will  any  of  those 
advantages  attach  to  a  dock  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  ?  The  merchai;iits  and  ship-owners 
in  Hull  can  best  answer  this  question.  In  order  to  secure  an  entrance  into  a  dock  in  this 
situation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the  jetty  work  as  far  down  into  the  liumber  as 
the  extent  of  the  present  long  jetty.  If  so,  neither  ships,  lighters  nor  river  vessels,  even  in 
fine  weather,  could  enter  with  convenience  or  safety  on  account  of  the  strong  current  of 
the  Humber,  which  would  run  across  the  entrance,  both  at  ebb  and  flood  tide,  in  like  manner 
as  it  at  present  runs  across  the  end  of  the  long  jetty.  To  be  convinced  that  this  would  be 
the  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which  the  tide  passes  the  end 
of  the  long  jetty  etery  ebb  and  flood.  If  this  would  be  tlie  case  in  fine  weather,  it  is 
needless  to  say  tiiat  in  tempestuous  weather  it  must  frequently  happen  that  no  ships,  much 
less  lighters  or  river  vessels,  would  be  able  to  get  into  or  out  of  a  dock  in  this  situation 
for  many  weeks  together ;  of  course  an  end  would  be  put  at  those  times  to  all  communica 
tion  between  such  dock  and  the  present  dock,  the  legal  quay,  the  sufferance  quays  and  the 
warehouses  in  the  High-street.  The  conveyance  of  goods  from  a  dock  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  into  the  old  harbour,  when  the  communication  happened  to  be  open,  which,  as  has 
been  just  observed,  would  be  but  seldom,  would  always  be  attended  with  much  greater  delays 
and  more  danger  than  the  conveying  them  out  of  a  dock  in  the  garrison  giound  into  the  old 
harbour.  In  fixing  on  the  most  proper  situation  for  the  making  of  another  dock,  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  of  the  town,  the  importations  of  which  consist  of  flax,  hemp, 
iron,  tallow,  linen,  cotton  wool,  pitch,  tar,  timber,  deals,  wine,  brandy,  &c.  The  exporta- 
tions  consist  of  woollen  cloths,  cottons,  hardware,  and  a  variety  of  other  valuable  goods 
manufactured  at  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Birming* 
ham,  &c.,  which  are  brought  down  to  Hull  in  river  vessels.  If  any  of  the  goods  which  are 
imported  were  required  to  be  removed  from  a  dock  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  into  the  old 
harbour,  they  must  be  brought  down  in  lighters  or  boats  with  an  ebb  tide.  On  arriving  at 
the  entrance  "of  the  old  harbour,  the  lighters  or  boats  would  there  meet  with  a  strong  current 
setting  out  of  the  harbour  into  the  Humber,  which  would  effectually  prevent  their  getting  up 
the  harbour  that  tide;  and  this  delay  would  not  only  be  attended  with  a  considerable 
increase  of  expense,  but  must  necessarily  also  greatly  impede  the  trade  of  the  port.  If  this 
inconvenience  would  arise  with  respect  to  the  goods  brought  down  in  lighters  or  boats,  still 
greater  inconveniences  would  attend  the  bringing  of  rafts  of  timber  down  from  a  dock  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town  to  the  timber-yards  above  the  North-bridge,  and  the  deal-yards  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town.  Loaded  lightera  and  boats,  as  well  as  rafts  of  timber,  would  be 
frequently  forced  upon  the  fore  shore,  or  driven  off*  into  the  Humber  and  lost.  The  incon-» 
veniences  already  mentioned  relate  chiefly  to  the  removing  of  ^oods  which  have  been  im- 
ported. On  examination  it  will  be  found  tliat  still  greater  difficulties  would  attend  the  removal 
of  goods  intended  for  exportation.  It  is  well  kuown  many  of  these  goods  are  opened  upon 
the  legal  quay  for  the  inspection  of  the  revenue  officers.  But  the  removal  of  sucn  goods  out 
of  the  present  dock  down  the  old  harbour  and  up  the  Humber  to  a  dock  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  would  take  up  such  a  length  of  time,  and  be  attended  with  such  hazard  and 
expense,  as  would  effectually  drive  the  trade  of  the  port  into  other  channels.  If,  therefore, 
such  are  the  dant^ers  and  inconveniences  to  which  both  the  merchants  and  ship-owners 
would  be  exposed  by  the  making  of  a  dock  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  surely  neither  the 
interested  clamours  of  those  persons  who  are  possessed  of  small  parcels  of  land  in  that  situa* 
tion,  nor  what  is  called  "  the  market-place  interest,"  ought  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
inore  material  interests  of  the  merchants  and  ship-owners  of  the  port. 

WifUam  Hammond, 
Chairman  of  the  Dock  Company  at  Kingston-upon-Hull. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Dock  Company,  held  at  their  office  this  day,  present  Mr.  Thomas 
Thompson,  25  shares ;  Mr.  Robert  C.  Broadley,  18 ;  Mr.  William  Hammond,  15,-  Mr.  Wil» 
liam  Travis,  7  ;  Colonel  Maister,  6 ;  Mr.  Peter  Peasegood,  5 ;  Mr.  Richard  Moxon,  3  ;  Mr, 
George  Fowler,  3;  Mr.  Simon  Horner,  2;  Mr.  John  Thompson,  1 ;  Mr.  John  Hall,  1 — ia 
all,  86  shares  ; 

The  above  address  being  read,  the  same  was  unanimously  approved  of,  and  ordered  to  he 
printed  and  circulated. 

Dock-office,  15  February  1793. 


Thefolhwmg  Paper  was  delivered  in  and  read: — 

Guildhall,  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
.20  August  1787. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  merchants,  ship-owners  and  principal  inhabitants  of  this  town,  held 
this  d^,  pursuant  to  public  advertisement,  to  consider  of  certain  prepositions  made  by  the 
Dock  Company  to  the  Trinity  House ; 

It  was  Resolved, 

1.  That  the  consideration  of  the  said  propositions  be  resumed  on  Tuesday  the  18th 
day  of  September  next,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  Guildhall. 

2.  That  the  same  be  printed  in  the  meantime  for  the  perusal  of  the  public. 

3.  That 
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S.  That  the  propositions  recommended  by  WiHiam  Wilberforce,  Samuel  Thornton  and      30  June  1840. 
Walter  Spencer  Stanhope,  Esqrs.,  as  **  fiur  terms  of  accommodation  between  the  public  ^ 

and  the  Dock  Company,'*  be  likewise  printed. 

4.  That  such  persons  as  may  have  digested  any  other  plans  for  effecting  that  desir- 
able purpose  be  requested  to  produce  Uie  same  at  tiie  adjourned  meetmg  on  the 
18lii  of  September  next. 

William  Osbowme,  Chairman. 


A  Plak  for  a  further  Extension  of  the  Dock  at  Kingston-upon-HulL 

That  the  Act  of  1774  shall  remain  in  full  force  without  any  diminution  of  the  duties, 
power  or  management  whatever,  or  any  thing  that  may  in  the  least  impede  or  take  away  the 
rights,  privileges,  immunities  or  jurisdictions  of  the  present  Dock  Company,  as  granted  to 
them  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty. 

That,  in  consideration  of  the  expected  advantages  by  having  the  works  extended,  and 
another  dock  made  sufficient  to  contain  60  ships  of  moderate  size,  the  Dock  Company  will 
advance  10,000/.,  they  having  the  united  assistance  of  the  Corporations  and  the  town  for 
being  released  from  the  rent-charge  of  80/.  per  annum,  being  the  sum  paid  to  the  Customs 
for  a  small  parcel  of  ground  of  no  use  to  the  said  company,  except  tor  a  general  public 
convenience. 

That  the  said  company  shall  likewise  relinquish  all  their  claim  to  the  ground  and  mate- 
rials laying  and  being  between  Wbitefriars-gate  and  Myton-gate,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
another  dock. 

That  the  Dock  Company  shall  aid  and  assist  the  other  Corporations  and  the  town  in 
obtaining  from  Government  the  ground  on  the  garrison  side  adjoining  to  the  White  Wall,  or 
any  other  such  waste  land  as  may  be  in  their  power  to  obtain. 

That  from  calculations  of  the  value  of  the  said  ground  on  the  garrison  side,  together  with 
what  may  be  given  by  the  Dock  Company,  the  sum  of  15,000/.  may  be  reasonably  fixed 
on  as  an  establishment  for  the  speculation ;  but,  in  order  to  complete  the  undertaking, 
10,000/.  more,  together  with  a  moderate  annual  receipt  for  keeping  up  and  maintaining  this 
new  dock,  may  be  wanted. 

To  accomplish  this  further  sum  of  10,000/.,  many  matters  for  finance  may  be  brought 
forward,  such  as  will  not,  from  their  moderation,  be  of  any  great  prejudice  to  the  individual 
interest  of  the  town;  but  to  point  out  what  those  might  be  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
business  would  not  only  be  premature,  but  perhaps  less  agreeable  for  adoption  than  if  they 
were  proposed  by  the  Corporation  of  the  town  and  that  of  the  Trinity  House,  when  the  busi- 
ness IS  in  a  more  perfect  shape. 

To  the  future  conduct  of  these  new  works,  or  the  powers  that  may  belong  to  them  in 
contracts  with  workmen,  or  in  any  future  management,  or  the  disposal  of  the  ground  on  the 
garrison  side,  all  these  matters  to  be  carried  forward  independent  of  the  old  dock,  tlmt 
dock  to  remain  on  its  own  basis,  as  established  by  the  Act  or  1774,  without  any  increase  or 
diminution  of  power  or  property  whatever. 

That  Uie  new  works  to  be  established,  and  the  grants  to  be  obtained,  shall  be  vested  in  a 
commission  for  the  purpose  (and  that  purpose  only),  to  be  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from 
the  three  Corporations,  as  may  be  aj^reeable  to  themselves  and  as  may  be  limited  by  the 
Act ;  the  said  commissioners  so  appointed  to  direct  and  determine  all  the  disbursements, 
receipts  and  monies  to  be  raised  for  the  puiposes  of  making  and  maintaining  the  Myton 
Dock,  the  Old  Dock  Company  to  be  fully  and  totally  exonerated  from  all  further 
expenses,  claims  or  business  whatever  in  the  new.  undertaking,  on  the  conditions  of  their 
donation  of  10,000/.,  as  herein  expressed.  Provision  to  be  made  in  the  new  Act  for  the 
better  **  securing  and  keeping  in  order  the  old  harbour  "  by  such  means  as  may  be  proper 
tor  that  purpose. 

The  marine  directions  of  the  Myton  Dock  for  mooring,  removing,  &c.  to  be  vested  in  the 
Trinity  House  (solely),  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  Dock  Act  of  1774. 
.  The  money  to  be  advanced  by  the  Dock  Company  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  two  corpo-» 
rations,  and  as  they  may  think  convenient  for  the  Company  to  raise. 

The  above  are  the  unanimous  proposals  of  a  meeting  of  the  Dock  Company,  held  at  tfeeir 
office  on  the  29th  day  of  June  1797, 

William  Hammond, 

Chairman  of  the  Dock  Company* 


Propositions  recommended  by  William  Wilberforce,  Samuel  Thornton  and  Walter 
Spencer  Stanhope,  Esqrs.,  as  **  fair  terms  of  accommodation  between  the  public  and 
the  Dock  Company." 

provided  4  new  4ock  sl^aU  be  made  firom  B^ver|ey-gates  to  Myton-gates, 

It  is  proposed, — 
That  the  Dock  Company  shall  be  limited  to,  but  secured  in,  a  clear  axmual  dividend  of 
6  per  cent,  on  their  capital  of  60,000/. 

83.  ir  That 
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30  Jytie  1S4P.         That  21  commissioners*  shall  be  appointed  in  the  manner  proposed  by  a  Bill  brought  into 

\i IJ ^ '      Parliament  this  present  Session,  who  snail  carry  on  the  said  work,  and  be  furnished  with  the 

same  powers  that  were  granted  to  commissioners  in  the  Act  of  the  I4th  George  3,  without 
being  suhgect  to  the  control  of  the  Dock  Company. 

That  one-half  of  the  ground  on  the  north  side  01  the  dock  belonging  to  the  said  Company 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  said  commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  sold,  and  the 
produce  thereof  applied  towards  making  the  intended  new  dock. 

What  further  sum  ra  necessary  shall  be  borrowed,  and  the  interest  thereof,  with  the 
annual  expenses  consequent  upon  this  extension,  shall  be  defrayed  either  by  additional  tolls 
on  shipping,  or  such  other  means  as  the  Corporation,  Tfinitjr  House  and  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  at  large  shall  appoint,  within  the  time  hereafter  Limited  for  the  adoption  of  thk 
p|)opo6al. 

The  receipts  of  the  Dock  Company,  after  yielding  them  the  above-stipulated  annual 
dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on  their  present  capital,  shall  first  be  applied  to  defray  those  addi- 
tional charges  and  interest  of  money  borrowed ;  and  in  case,  by  any  resources  of  the  Dock 
Cfompany,  with  the  dues  on  shipping  and  the  means  to  be  pointea  out  by  the  town,  they 
shall  at  any  time,  upon  an  average  of  three  years*  receive  a  larger  sum  than  is  requisite  for 
4ie  said  dividend,  interest  and  charges,  then  the  surplus  of  such  receipt  shall  be  applied, 
first  towards  the  discharge  of  the  money  borrowed,  and  aflerwards  towards  the  purchase 
and  annihilation  of  the  present  existing  capital  of  60,000/.,  unless  a  still  further  extension 
of  the  dock  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  a  majority  of  the  Corporation  and  Trinity  House, 
and  also  by  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  specially  convened  for  that  purpose  by  the 
mayor,  in  such  ease  the  surplus  shall  be  permitted  to  accumulate  for  the  said  further  increase 
itod  extension  of  the  dock. 

it  18  meant,  in  addition  to  this  pnoposal,  that  all  parties  should  join  in  an  applica^n  to 
Goveminent  for  a  grant  of  the  gairisoD  ground  not  at  present  employed,  and  that  the 
produce  thereof,  either  by  its  being  sold  or  let,  shall  be  appUed  towards  the  expense  of  the 
new  work;  and  that  every  other  assistance  from  Government  which  is  practicable  shall  be 
obtained. 

■  The  Dock  Company  to  be  debarred  from  selling  any  part  of  their  gronnd,  unless  the 
produce  be  set  apart  and  remain  undivided  till  the  1st  of  January  1788,  and  then  to  be 
applied  to  die  olject  of  this  proposal^  if  accepted  by  the  town  before  that  time. 

London^  14  May  1787. 

Also  the  Bill  brought  in  in  1794. 

WilUam  Vizard,  Esq.,  was  again  called  in ;  and  further  ExaminfNl  by 
Mr*  Serjeant  Merewether,  as  follows : 

/f .  KtAirtf,  Esq.       5363.  DO  you  produce  a  notice^  d^ted  November  6,  1839? — ^Yes.     \The 
,  ■    ,1  !  Witness  produced  the  same.  ] 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  HilAford. 

5364.  You  are  the  solicitor  of  this  opposition?— Yes. 

5365.  And  of  the  company  mentioned  in  this  notice  ? — There  is  no  company, 
I  believe  ;  I  inserted  the  notice  in  the  Gazette. 

5366.  You  contemplated  that  the  work  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  the. 
company  ?— No,  indeed. 

5367.  What  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  to  Act  to  give  you  the  powers  men- 
tioned in  this  notice  ? — A  petition  was  presented  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill ; 
that  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Order  Committee,  and  the  Standing  Order 
Committee  were  of  opinion  we  should  hav6  deposited  a  plan,  and  as  we  had  not 
done  that)  we  being  advised  that  no  plan  was  necessary,  ihe  Standmg  Order 
Committee  reported  we  had  not  complied  with  the  Standing  Orders,  and  we  ^ 
not  get  leave  to  bring  in  our  Bill. 

^368.  Was  any  application  made  to  the  parties  owning  land  for  their  con- 
sent ? — I  believe  that  no  land  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose ;  I  had  better 
feed  the  notice ;  we  did  not  propose  to  ask  for  any  powers  to  take  land. 

5369.  Did  you  propose  to  construct  the  harbour  into  a  dock  r — I  had  rather 
read  the  notice ;  it  was,  I  believe,  for  a  BiU  to  appoint  commissioners :  "  Notice 
is  hereby  given,  that  application  is  intended  to  be  made  to  Parliament  in  the 

Xiext 

*  7  CommissioDers  to  be  chosea  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen ;  ibree  from  their  own  body,  and  foar 
oot  of  the  inhabitants. 
7  By  the  Trinity  House,  in  the  same  manner. 
7  By  the  Dock  Company,  in  the  same  manner. 
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next  Session,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  or  to  introduce  into  any  Bill  which     jr.  Vizard,  Esq. 

may  be  brought  into  Parliament  in  that  Session,  at  the  instance  of  the  Dock       

Company  at  Kingston-upon-HulI,  clauses  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  powers  and  30  Jone  1840- 
provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  14th  year  of  the  feign  of  his  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  intituled,^  *  An  Act  for  making  and  establishing  Puolic  Quays 
6t  Wharfs  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  for  the  better  securing  His  Majesty*s  Revenues 
of  Customs,  and  for  the  Benefit  of  Commerce  in  the  Port  of  Kingston-upon- 
HuU ;  for  making  a  Basin  or  Dock,  with  Reservoirs,  Sluices,  Roads  and  other 
Works  for  the  Accommodation  of  Vessels  using  the  said  Port,  and  for  appro^ 
priating  certain  Lands  belonging  to  His  Majesty,  and  for  applying  certain  Sums 
of  Money  out  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  at  the  said  Port  for  thdse  Purposes- 
and  for  establishing  other  necessary  Regulations  within  the  Town  and  Port  ot 
Kingston-upon.HulL'  '*  That  which  I  have  just  read  is  the  title  of  die  former 
Act.  **  And  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  same  reign,  intituled,  ^  An  Act  for  amend- 
ing'*'—I  need  not  read  that;  and  then  an  Act  passed  in  the  46th — that  I  need 
not  read ;  and  then  it  says,  **  And  of  another  Act  passed  in  the  45th  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  said  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  intituled,  *  An  Act  for  raising 
a  further  Sum  of  Money  for  carrying  into  Execution  an  Act  passed  in  the  42d 
Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  present  Majesty,  for  making  additional  Basins  or  Docks 
at  Kingston-upon-Hull,"  as  directs,  authorizes  or  imposes  any  toUs»  rates  or 
duties  to  be  paid  to  the  Dock  Company  at  Kingston-upon^IuU  by  or  on 
account  of  or  for  any  ships  or  vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  port  of  KmgstCnat^ 
upon-HuU,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  but  not  enteriug  or  making  use  of  any  of 
the  docks,  basins  or  quays  belonging  to  the  said  Dock  Company ;  and  also  to 
appoint  commissioners  U^  maintaining,  preserving,  regulating,  cleansing  and 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  river  Hull,  and  of  the  estuary  or  branch  of  the 
sea,  called  the  Humber,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  ito  the  said  river  Hull, 
extending  as  far  westward  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  premises  belonging 
to  the  said  Dock  Company,  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
land  belonging  to  Her  Majesty,  and  now  occupied  by  the  Honourable  the  Board 
6f  Ordnance  as  a  citadel  and  other  military  works,  and  as  far  southward  as  the 
mid  stream  of  the  Humber ;  and  to  grant  to  the  said  commissioners  the  power 
to  levy  tolls,  rates  or  duties  in  the  nature  of  dock-dues  upon  all  ships  or  vessels 
loading  or  unloading  any  part  of  their  cargoes  in  any  part  of  the  nver  Hull,  or 
on  the  shores  of  the  Humber,  within  the  Umils  of  the  port  x)f  Kingston-upo»- 
Hull,  to  be  applied  to  the  maintaining,  preserving,  regulating,  cleansing  and 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  said  river  Hull,  and  of  the  said  estuary  or 
branch  of  the  sea,  called  the  Humber,  within  the  limits  first  above  named ;  and 
to  confer  upon  the  said  commissioners  all  such  rights,  powers  and  privileges  as 
may  be  necessarjT  for  eflPectually  maintaining,  preserving,  regulating,  cleansing 
and  improving  tne  navigation  of  the  said  river  Hull,  and  of  the  said  estuary  or 
branch  of  the  sea,  called  the  Humber,  within  the  limits  first  above  named." 
For  that  we  were  advised  there  was  no  plan  necessary,  for  nothing  was  to  be 
itaade. 

5370.  Were  you  advised  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  include  in  any  schedule 
the  bottom  of  the  old  harbour,  assuming  the  freehold  of  the  soil  to  be  vested 
in  the  Corporation  of  Hull  ? — Yes,  we  were  so  advised. 

537 '  •  Did  you  know  that  the  freehold  of  the  harbour  was  vested  in  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Hull  ?— -At  that  time  I  did  not. 

5372.  Did  you  not  think  it  was  necessary,  or  your  parliamentary  agent,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  person  had  an  interest  in  the  aoil  ? — He  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  do  so. 

5373.  Did  you  not,  as  the  solicitor,  know  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain in  whom  the  soil  and  freeholds  were  ? — When  I  was  instructed  to  nave  these 
notices  inserted,  I  applied  to  my  parliamentary  agent  to  know  if  any  of  those 
documents  were  necessary  to  be  deposited,  and  he  said  no. 

5374.  Did  he  make  any  inquiries  whether  the  soil  would  be  affected  by  it? — 
He  saw  exactly  what  it  would  be,  that  it  was  to  cleanse  the  harbour,  and  he' did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  powers  of  that  kind. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Meretcether. 

5375.  This  notice  was  given  in  November  1839,  with  the  ^iew  of  proceeding 
in  this  Parliament^ — Yes. 
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IT.  Vizard,  Esq.        5376,  The  object  was  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  tolls,  aud  for 

cleansing  the  river  ? — Yes,  those  were  the  objects  of  the  Bill. 

30  June  1840.         5377^  Or  to  introduce  clauses  into  this  Bill  ?~Yes. 

5378.  Those  new  tolls  were  to  be  levied  through  the  medium  of  the  conimis- 
sioners  ?•*— Yes. 

5379.  You  introduced  that  Bill  for  that  purpose? — We  presented  a  petition 
for  that  purpose. 

5380.  You  were  there  stopped  ? — ^Yes. 

5381.  Your  intention  was  not  to  take  any  land,  nor  to  construct  any  new 
works,  but  to  cleanse  the  old  dock? — Yes. 

A  Petition  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  now  alluded  to  was  admitted 
and  agreed  to  before  the  Committee. 

5382.  Was  it  "  to  introduce  into  any  Bill,  which  may  be  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment in  that  Session,  at  the  instance  of  the  Dock  Company,  at  Kingston-upon- 
HuU,  clauses  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  powers  and  provisions"  of  the  recited  Act? 
— It  was  to  do  that  either  by  a  separate  Bill  or  to  introduce  clauses  in  the  Bill 
of  which  the  Dock  Company  had  given  notice, 

5383.  The  Standing  Order  Committee  having  decided  that  a  plan  ought  to 
be  deposited,  you  could  not  proceed  further? — No,  and  we  knew  we  could  pro- 
pose to  introduce  the  clauses  in  the  Bill  of  the  Dock  Company. 

5384.  Their  Bill  was  to  alter  and  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  former  Act? 
— Yes. 

5385.  Was  this  notice  with  reference  to  the  former  Act  of  Parliament  by  which 
the  Dock  Company  had  the  power  to  cleanse  the  river  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Bill,  and  that  there  were  Commissioners  under  the  former  Act, 
which  might  be  revived. 

The  clause  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Dock  Company  in  1826,  au- 
thorizing the  vessels  from  Hedon  to  enter  the  port  without  paying  the 
dock-dues,  which  (as  stated  by  Mr.  Vizard,  but  not  admitted  on  tne  other 
side,)  was  altered  in  Committee  to  make  it  general,  by  which  all  ships 
going  into  the  harbour  and  not  using  the  docks,  should  not  pay  dock- 
dues,  was  produced. 

5386.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.']  There  was  a  Bill,  I  believe,  pending  in  Par- 
liament in  the  year  1825? — ^Yes. 

5387.  A  Billfor  amending  the  several  Acts  passed  for  making  basins  and 
docks  and  other  works  in  tne  town  and  port  of  Kingston-upon-UuU,  and  for 
making  additional  docks  and  other  works  in  the  said  town  and  port  ? — Yes. 

5388.  Were  you  the  solicitor  for  the  opponents  of  that  Bill  ?— Yes. 

5389.  Do  you  recollect  that  there  was  introduced  a  manuscript  clause  to  ex- 

n  Hedon  from  the  dock-dues  unless  they  went  into  the  docks  ? — 
Bill  you  have  there  with  its  various  clauses  was  the  Bill  handed 
le  part  of  the  Dock  Company;  that  is  the  Bill  with  the  various 
)e  made  in  the  Committee ;  this  is  the  Bill  amended,  and  these 
d  clauses  to  be  put  in.  I  know  they  were  never  put  in. 
*  proposed  before  the  Committee  that  the  Hedon  clause  should  be 

a  is  one  of  the  clauses  handed  over  to  me  in  the  shape  in  which 
to  the  Committee  ;  it  was  to  exempt  all  vessels  from  or  to  the 
F  Heden,  "  unless  such  ship  or  vessel  shall,  for  or  during  such 
voyage  or  passage,  come  into  or  go  out  of  the  docks  or  basins  of  the  said 
town  of  Kingston-upon-HuU.'*  Upon  that  an  amendment  was  moved,  and  though 
I  certainly  should  not  at  this  distance  of  time  venture  to  swear  to  the  precise 
words  of  the  amendment,  yet  I  know  the  purport  of  it  was  to  strike  out  Hedon ' 
and  put  in  **  any  other  port  or  place  within  the  United  Kingdom."  It  was  to 
make  that  general  which  by  the  terms  of  the  clause  was  limited  to  Hedon.  I 
have  amended  this  clause,  in  red  ink,  in  the  shape  in  which  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  amended,  but  I  admit  that  I  have  found  the  words  in  a  pamphlet 
printed  by  sdme  parties  at  Hull. 

5391.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  amendment  was  to  that  substance?*—! 
have  no  question  about  it. 

5392.  That  the  exemption  given  to  Hedon  was,  in  point  of  fact,  afterwards 
made  general? — Yes,  and  upon  that  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

5393-  Was  that  clause  proposed  in* the  Committee,  and  carried  in  the 
Committee? — Yes. 

5394.  Upon  that  clause  being  carried 

5395.  Mr. 
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5395-  Mr.  Austin.]  Do  you  know  the  numbers? — No,  ^  ffr^  PitaittEsq. 

5396.  Mr.  Serjeant  Mereweilier.']  Were  you  in  the  Committee  ?— Yes-  — -  * 

5397-  Were  you  in  the  Committee  when  such  an  amendment  was  su^ested  ?     30  June  1840. 
I  was  in  the  Cc»nmittee  during  the  whole  of  the  discussion* 

5398.  Was  it  afterwards  stated  in  the  ordinary  course  that  the  amendment 
was  carried? — Yes, 

5399.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it? — None  whatever;  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Lambton. 

5400^  Mr.  Justin.]  Now  Lord  Durham?— Yes. 

5401.  It  was  not  an  amendment  proposed  at  the  bar  by  counsel  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  it ;  my  belief  is  that  it  waa  proposed  by  Mr.  Lambton. 

5402.  It  was  carried  in  the  Committee  ? — ^Yes. 

5403.  And  the  Bill  was  thereupon  withdrawn  ? — Yes. 

5404.  Had  you  been  attending  the  Committee  from  day  to  day  ? — Yes. 

5405.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Lambton  had  attended  the  Committee 
before  he  came  down  to  propose  that  clause  ? — I  should  say  I  really  do  not  recol- 
lect ;  but  if  I  am  asked  whether  I  believe  that  it  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Lambton 
presented  himself  in  the  Committee,  I  should  say  I  do  not  believe  it  was. 

5406.  But  he  had  not  regularly  attended  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  inquired  whether  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
admitted  that  no  commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  the  Dock  Company 
for  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Hildyard  replied  that  the  fact  might  be  taken  as  admitted. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  also  inquired  whether  the  Trinity  House  had 
appointed  commissioners. 

Mr.  Hildyard  admitted  the  fact  to  be  so. 

Charles  Frosty  Esq.,  was  called  in ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether j 

as  follows: 

5407.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  Dock  Company  ?  ChafrU$  Frost,  Eiq. 
— I  am  the  solicitor  of  the  Dock  Company.  '■' 

5408.  And  the  solicitor  promoting  this  Bill  t — Yes^  I  am. 

5409.  Have  you  the  resolutions  of  the  Dock  Company  in  your  hand  with 
relation  to  the  proceedings  in  1795,  with  regard  to  converting  the  old  harbour 
into  a  dock  ?— I  have. 

5410.  Have  you  seen  this  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand? — Yes. 

5411.  Have  the  goodness  to  read  the  entrv  referred  to. by  this  paper;  I  be* 
lieve  the  dates  are  inaccurate ? — The  date  of  this  paper  is  "Dock-office,  Satur- 
day, Jiine  28, 1794.*'  I  have  referred  to  this  took  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Dock  Company  under  that  date,  and  I  find  no  such  entry,  but  on  the  3d  of 
February  1795,  there  is  entered  in  the  proceedings-book  a  resolution,  "That  , 
the  plan  now  introduced  for  converting  the  old  harbour  into  a  wet  dock,  and 

making  another  entrance  from  the  Humber  near  to  the  north-east  point  of  the 
citadel,  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Dock  Company,  and  desirable  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  For  the  question.  Colonel  Maister,  Mr.  Knowsley, 
Mr.  Travis,  Mr.  Hesleden ;  against  the  question,  Mr.  R.  C.  Broadley.** 

5412.  That  is  the  3d  of  February  1795  ? — ^Yes ;  this  is  at  a  meeting  o(  the 
committee  "of  the  members  of  the  Dock  Company,  nominated  on  the  23d 
January  1795,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
carrying  into  execution  the  plan  for  converting  the  old  harbour  into  a  wet  dock, 
and  making  another  entrance  from  the  Humber  near  to  the  north-east  point  of. 
the  citadel."' 

541 3.  That  was  by  the  committee  of  the  Dock  Company  reporting  to  the  Dock 
Company? — Yes. 

5414.  In  the  papers  I  have  put  before  you,  it  appears  that  the  Dock  Company 
have  stated  tiiatit  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  considered  by  the  merchants? 
— Yes,  this  paper  states  "  A  plan  for  converting  the  harbour  into  a  wet  dock,  and 
making  a  communication  for  the  passage  of  ships  and  vessels  atalltim^  between 
the  same  and  the  present  dock  being  produced  ;^Resolved,  That  the  said  plan 
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Chwlm  Frostp  Esq.  appears  to  this  meeting  to  be  deserving  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  mer- 

chants,  ship-owners  and  inhabitants  of  Hull.     Resolved  also,  That  the  chair- 

3©  Jnoa  1840,  xnan  be  requited  to  inform  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  the  wardens  and 
members  of  the  Trinity  House,  of  the  said  plan  having  been  produced  to  this 
ikieeting,  and  to  request  that  each  of  the  said  Uorporations  will  appoint  a  meeting 
at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  most  convenient  to  them,  when  the  said  plan 
will  be  laid  before  them,  for  their  respective  considerations,  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  town,  and  the  members  of  the  Dock  Company  now  present/' 

5415.  The  entry  you  have  read  to  me  refers  to  its  being  desirable  for  the 
Dock  Company  to  entertain  the  question  ;  have  the  kindness  to  see  if  you  can 
find  any  entry  which  speaks  of  the  Dock  Company  reporting  that  it  was  desirable 
for  the  inhabitants,  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  Hull  to  consider  the  question  ? 
— I  do  not  find  any  such  resolution,  and  I  believe  that  the  paper  which  has  been 
put  into  my  hands  refers  to  a  plan,  not  being  one  for  converting  the  harbour 
into  a  dock,  but  to  a  plan  for  making  a  dock  to  extend  from  Beverley-gates  to 
Myton-gates,  which  is  the  present  Junction  Dock ;  and  my  resaon  for  thinking 
90  is,  that  I  see  under  the  date  of  the  7th  November  1794 

5416.  Prior  to  the  other? — Yes ;  but  nearer  to  the  period  of  your  date.  "At 
a  meeting  of  the  Dock  Company,  held  at  their  office  this  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  certain  propositions  for  an  extension  of  the  dock 
from  Beverley-gates  to  Myton-gates,  the  following  propositions  were  read ;  viz. 
*  Propositions  of  the  Dock  Company  for  the  making  of  a  new  dock,  to  contain 
70  ships,  and  to  extend  from  Beverley-gates  to  M3rton-gates-  1.  That  the  Dock 
Company,  the  Corporation  of  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  and  the  Corporation  of 
the  Trinity  House,  shall  jointly  apply  to  Government  for  as  much  of  the 
garrison  ground,  when  sola,  as  shall  produce  one-half  of  the  expense  of  making 
and  maintaining  the  dock/  "     So  it  goes  on  there. 

5417.  Just  look  at  the  paper  I  have  put  into  your  hands ;  it  says,  *'  A  plan  for 
converting  the  harbour  into  a  wet  docK,  and  making  a  communication  for  the 
passage  of  ships  and  vessels  at  all  times  between  the  same  and  the  present 
dock ; "  that  cannot  apply  to  the  Junction  Dock  ? — ^It  might ;  I  conceive  there 
is  some  mistake  in  that  statement,  because  it  requests  the  chairman  to  inform 
"  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  the  wardens  and  members  of  the  Trinity  House, 
of  the  said  plan  having  been  produced  to  this  meeting,  and  to  request  that  each 
of  the  said  Corporations  will  appoint  a  meeting,  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall 
be  most  convenient  to  them,  when  the  said  plan  will  be  laid  before  them,  for 
their  respective  considerations,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  the  members 
of  the  Dock  Company  now  present." 

•  5418.  You  perceive  that  there  is  a  plan  for  converting  the  harbour  into  a 
dock  ? — ^Yes ;  I  perceive  that  the  paper  states  it  is  so ;  it  refers  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Dock  Company  on  the  28th  June  1794.  I  have  referred  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Dock  Company  on  that  day,  and  I  find  there  was  no  meeting 
on  or  about  that  period ;  and  I  have  searched  the  book,  and  find  no  entry  corre- 
sponding with  this ;  and  I  still  say,  I  consider  that,  though  this  paper  represents 
that  a  plan  for  the  converting  the  harbour  into  a  wet  dock  had  been  submitted  to 
the  meeting,  yet,  taking  the  latter  part,  '*  and  making  a  communication  for  the 
passage  of  ships  and  vessels  at  all  times  between  the  same  and  the  present  dock 
being  produced,*'  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  plan  mentioned  here  for 
making  a  dock  from  Beverley-gates  to  Myton-gates. 

5419.  Have  the  goodness  to  look  forward  subsequently  to  the  date  of 
7th  Februanr  1798,  and  see  if  you  find  in  February  1795  thefe  is  any  such 
meeting?— Here  is  a  meeting,  the  2d  of  February  1795 ;  that  is  the  annual 
meeting,  at  which  no  business  is  transacted,  besides  auditing  the  Company's 
accounts.  On  the  6th  February  1795,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Company,  the  pro- 
ceedings are  reported  thus:  "The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  plan  for 
converting  the  old  harbour  into  a  wet  dock,  and  making  an  entrance  from  the 
chamber,  near  the  north-east  point  of  the  citadel,  having  reported  that  the  said 
plan  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Company,  and  desirable  to  be  carried 
into  execution  ; — Resolved,  That  the  consideration  of  the  said  report  be  deferred 
until  Tuesday  the  17th  instant.'"  "  The  Company  having  this  day  taken  into 
their  consideration  the  report  of  the  committee,  *That  the  plan  for  converting 
the  old  harbour  into  a  wet  dock,  and  making  another  entrance  from  the  Humber, 
near  to  the  north-east  point  of  the  citadel,  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
Dock  Company,  and  desirable  to  be  carried  into  execution ;'  the  question  being 
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put»  wheUier  the  CcHnpany  agree  with  the  committee  in  their  report*     For  the  Ckarlet  Rnast^  £^, 

question, — Simon  Horner,  Esq.,  two  shares ;  W.  C.  BroadW,  E^.,  proxy  for      — — 

Mrs.  Porter,  two ;  Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  proxy  for  Miss  Howard,  two ;  Mr.      3o  June  1849. 

Hickard,  three;  Wm.  Travis,  Esq.,  nine;  Colonel  Maister,  seven:  Total,  26 

shares*     Against  the  question, — R.  C.  Broadley,  Esq.,  18  shares;  Mr.  Thomas 

Thompson,  17 ;  Mr.  Ingham,  one ;  Mr.  John  Thompson,  14 ;  Colonel  Master, 

for  Mr.  Wilberforce,  one:  Total,  51  shares.     Neuter,— Dr.  Baynes,  two  shares. 

For  the  question,  26  votes :  Against  the  question,  61 :  Neuter,  2 :  Total  pre- 

sait,  79  shares :  Majority  against  converting  the  old  harbour  into  a  wet  dock, 

and  making  another  entrance  from  the  Humber,  near  to  the  iK)rth-east  point  of 

the  citadel,  25  shares." 

5420.  Mr.  Reyaolds.]  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  how  many  gentlemen 
vpted  for  those  51  shares  ? — For  the  51  shares,  five  gentlemen. 

5421.  How  many  individuals  voted  the  other  way? — Seven.  ^ 

5422.  It  was  carried  by  the  proxies,  apparently? — No,  certainly  not 

5423.  How  many  did  Mr.  Broadley  vote  for  ?-^Eighteen  shares  in  his  own 
right  against  the  question,  having  voted  as  proxy  for  Mrs.  Porter  for  two 
shares. 

5424.  Do  you  not  know  that  no  man  can  vote  for  more  than  two  shares  in  hiA 
own  right  ? — Yes,  that  b  so. 

5425.  Therefore  16  of  those  must  have  been  proxies  ? — It  is  not  so  stated. 

5426.  Is  it  not  the  fact ;  you  are  the  solicitor  to  the  Company  ? — Yes. 

5427.  He  must  have  had  16  proxies? — Yes. 

5428.  Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  15,  and  John  Thompson,  12? — Yes. 

5429.  Committee^]  Then,  though  they  voted  by  proxies  they  had  received  in-* 
structions  from  the  parties  for  whom  they  voted  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  there  are  two 
who  vote  by  proxy  in  favour  of  the  question ;  Miss  Howard  Hay  ward,  by- 
Thomas  Thompson,  and  Mrs.  Porter,  by  Mr.  Broadley. 

5430.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.^  They  do  in  this  Company  vote  by  proxy,  and 
on  that  particular  occasion  it  was  carried  by  proxies?— Yes,  certainly,  it  was 
carried  by  proxies. 

5431.  In  1795  all  this  takes  place? — Yes. 

5432.  Just  see  if  that  is  the  plan  it  was  proposed  to  carry  into  effect  [handing 
a  Plan  to  the  Witness]  ?— From  the  date  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Company. 

5433.  Looking  at  that  plan,  you  see  the  harbour  there  converted  into  a 
dock?— Yes. 

.5434*  ^^  you  ^^  ^^  communication  with  the  old  dock? — Yes. 

5435.  That  plan  seems  to  correspond,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  the  resolution  and 
plan  in  the  book  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  resolution  refers  to  any  communi- 
cation between  the  harbour  and  the  old  dock. 

5436.  Refer  to  the  resolution  of  the  3d  of  February  1795  ?— "  That  the  plan 
now  introduced  for  converting  the  old  harbour  into  a  wet  dock,  and  making 
another  entrance  from  the  Humber" 

5437.  Look  at  that  plan,  and  see  if  it  does  not  correspond  ?—  Yes,  it  cor- 
responds so  far;  but  die  question  to  me  was,  whether  the  communicati<» 
between  the  harbour  and  the  old  dock  was  not  recognised ;  it  appears  that 
it  was  not  so. 

5438.  Read  on? — "  Resolved,  That  the  plan  now  introduced  for  converting 
the  old  harbour  into  a  wet  dock,  and  making  another  entrance  from  the  Hum- 
ber near  to  the  north-east  point  of  the  citadel,  is  worthy  the  considerati^m  of  the 
Dock  Company^  and  desirable  to  be  carried  into  execution." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hxldyard. 

5439.  What  is  that  brief  sheet  handed  to  you ;  does  it  say  any  thing  about 
connecting  the  harbour  with  the  old  dock  ? — Yes. 

5440.  Mr.  Reynolds^  Just  compare  it  with  the  resolution  of  January  23d  ?  — 
This  professes  to  be  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  Dock  Company  relative  to 
the  converting  of  the  harbour  into  a  wet  dock.  **  Dock  Office,  Saturday,  June 
28,  1794.  A  plan  for  convertinj^  the  harbour  into  a  wet  dock,  and  making  a 
communication  for  the  passage  of  ships  and  vessels  at  all  times  between  the  same 
and  the  present  dock  being  produced" — t— 

8a.  II  4  544>.  Mr. 
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Ciarki  Frotif  Esq.      5441.  Mr,  Seijeant  Merewether.]  Read  the  entry  of  the  23d  of  January  1795  ? 

— "  23d  of  January  1795.    Mr.  Knowsley  having  introduced  to  the  Company 

30  Juno  1840.  a  plan  for  converting  the  old  harbour  into  a  wet  dock  and  making  another 
entrance  from  the  Humber  near  to  the  north-east  point  of  the  citadel ;— Resolved, 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  plan  now  introduced  for  con* 
verting  the  old  harbour  into  a  wet  dock,  and  making  the  entrance  from  the 
Humber  at  the  north-east  point  of  the  citadel,  be  referred  to  a  committee ;  and 
that  the  following  gentlemen  be  that  committee :  Colonel  Maister,  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Broadley,  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  Mr.  Richard  Moxon,  Mr.  W.  Travis, 
Mr.  Simon  Homer,  Mr.  Thomas  Hesleden  and  Mr.  Knowslev.'* 

5442.  Mr.  Hildyard.]  Then  that  statement  put  into  your  hand  does  not  cor- 
respond with  any  statement  you  find  in  the  dock  books,  though  it  refers  to 
connecting  the  harbour  with  the  old  dock  by  a  communication  ? — ^Yes,  that  is 
the  case. 

5443.  That  is  a  feature  that  does  not  belong  to  the  present  plan  ? — ^No. 

5444.  How  long  have  you  known  the  town  of  Hull  ? — Ever  since  I  can  recol- 
lect, having  been  born  there. 

5445.  I  will  not  ask  how  long  that  is ;  have  you  known  it  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  say  whether  the  members  who  constituted  that  committee  were  gentle- 
men who  had,  any  of  them  or  how  many  of  them,  harbour-side  property  ?— The 
committee  consisted  of  Colonel  Maister 

5446.  Was  Colonel  Maister  the  owner  of  property  in  High-street  and  on  the 
harbour-side  ? — ^Yes. 

5447.  Who  was  the  next? — Robert  Carlile  Broadley ;  he  had  property  on  the 
harbour-side ;   Thomas  Thompson. 

5448.  Was  he  a  harbour-side  proprietor  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  he  was  in  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Walton. 

5449.  The  next  ? — Richard  Moxon ;  he  is  a  harbour-side  proprietor. 

5450.  There  was  one  dissentient  from  the  report? — Yes. 

5451.  What  was  the  name  of  that  gentleman  who  was  so  dissentient? — 
Robert  Broadley  was  the  dissentient. 

5452.  Was  he  a  harbour-side  proprietor  or  not? — ^Yes,  I  believe  he  was. 

5453.  Then  it  appears  that  the  whole  committee  were  harbour-side  proprietors  ? 
—I  do  not  know ;  I  believe  not ;  Mr.  William  Travis ;  he  is  a  harbour-side 
proprietor ;  Mr.  Simon  Homer  was  a  harbour-side  proprietor ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Hesleden  was  not  a  harbour-side  proprietor ;  Mr.  Knowsley ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was. 

5454.  You  have  told  us  that  when  that  report  was  submitted  to  the  Dock 
Company  it  was  rejected  by  the  majority  you  have  stated  ?— Yes. 

5455.  State  whether  you  find  the  great  majority  are  harbour-side  proprietors ; 
those  who  voted  ? — I  have  just  mentioned  Mr.  Knowsley ;  he  was  a  partner  in 
the  bank  of  Knowsley,  Ray  &  Company,  whose  premises  were  between  the 
High-street  and  the  water-side ;  whetner  they  went  down  to  the  harbour-side 
I  do  not  know;  the  parties  who  voted  in  committee  for  and  against  the  con- 
verting the  old  harbour  into  a  dock,  on  the  17th  of  February,  for  the  question : 
Simon  Homer ;  he  was  a  proprietor ;  Robert  Carlile  Broadley,  who  voted  as  a 
proxy  for  Mrs.  Porter ;  she  was  a  harbour-side  proprietor ;  Thomas  Thompson, 
proxy  for  Miss  Howard ;  I  cannot  say  whether  she  was  a  harbour-side  pro* 
prietor;  Mr,  Rickard,  I  cannot  say;  Mr.  Hesleden  was  not;  Mr.  William 
Travers  and  Colonel  Maisters  were  both  of  them  proprietors  of  harbour-side 
property. 

5456.  There  was  something  connected  with  Mr.  Wilberforce's  name  put  in ; 
does  it  appear  by  that  report  that  Mr.  Wilberforce's  proxy  voted  against  this 
project? — Mr.  Wilberforce,  by  his  proxy.  Colonel  Maister,  voted  against  that 
measure. 

5457.  Was  that  the  Mr.  Wilberforce  ?— Yes ;  it  was  Mr.  William  Wilber- 
force, the  late  Member  for  the  county. 

5458.  We  are  speaking  of  the  period  of  1794  and  1795 ;  at  that  time,  the 
Committee  is  aware,  there  was  but  the  old  dock  constructed  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

5459.  Did  the  harbour-side  proprietors,  at  that  period  of  the  histoiy  of  youF 
port,  constitute  a  much  more  important  portion  of  the  merchants  of  the  town 
of  Hull  than  they  do  at  this  moment ;  I  mean,  has  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  town>  created  by  the  new  docks,  called  into  existence  a  body  of  merchants 
)¥ho  were  not  in  existence  at  that  time  ? — ^That  was  decidedly  the  case. 

5460.  That 
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5460.  That  the  harbour-side  then  was  a  much  more  important  section  of  the  Charlts  Fh^a,  E^. 
trade  of  Hull  than  it  is  now  ? — ^Yes. . 

5461.  High-street  was  the  principal  street  of  Hull? — Formerly  it  wa»  the      30  June  184a 
only  place  of  business. 

5462.  At  the  time  you  are  speaking  of,  was  it  not  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Maister,  a  gentleman  of  great  consideration  in  the  town  of  Hull ?-^ Yes,  tjtB'hJtit 
Colonel  Maister. 

5463.  You  were  asked  with  respect  to  Mr.  Knowaley ;  you  said  you  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  a  hariwur^de  propriety  ?— Yes. 

5464.  Was  not  he  a  wine-merchant  ? — Yes. 

5465.  Had  he  not  premises  at  the  harbour-side? — I  do  not  know  where  his 
premises  werie. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether. 

5466.  I  think  you  did  say,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Knowsley,  that  be  himself  had 

not  hubour-side  premises? — I  have  not  said  so;  I  have  said  I  could  not  ^ay  of  ' 

my  own  recollection  that  he  had  premises  on  the  harbour-side. 

5467.  You  think  that  his  partners  had  some  premises  between  the  High- 
«treet  and  the  harbour-side  ? — Yes,  they  certainly  had,  as  bankers. 

5468.  Not  warehouses  ?«-*'No,  they  would  not  have  warehouBes  attached  to  the 
bank. 

5469.  You  have  stated  that  the  plan  was  produced  by  Mr.  Kaowsley  ? — Yes. 

5470.  You  stated  that  the  harbour-side  proprietors  at  that  time  formed  a  moite 
considerable  portion  of  merchants  thaa  they  do  at  present  ? — ^That  is.  the  case  ; 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  many  of  the  persons  who  were  harbour-side  proprietojts 
were  fenoas  of  greater  consequence  than  they  are  now  ? 

5471 .  That  is  what  I  understood  my  learned  friend  to  Bay  ? — I  did  notunden- 
fitand  him  to  say  so.  I  understood  the  question  to  have  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  mercantile  part  of  the  town,  between  the  High-street 
and  the  harbour-side  and  other  parts  of  the  town.     In  former  times  the  principal 

fiart  of  the  trade  was  conducted  in  the  High-street,  and  the  Highi^street  only, 
n  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  docks  the  merchants  have  their  ware* 
houses  and  counting-houses  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

5472.  Where  is  it  ccmducted  now? — ^In  several  parts  of  the  town ;  there  are 
counting-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Exchange  and  on  tbe  waU^  of  the 
docks  and  other  places. 

5473.  Are  there  more  warehouses  surrounding  the  docks  now  ih^a  there 
were  at  that  time  ? — ^Yes,  because  there  was  only  one  dock. 

5474.  Has  not  the  property  on  the  harbour-side  deteriorated  in  consequence 
of  it? — I  am  not  aware  that  that  is  the  case. 

Examined  by  the  Committee. 

5475.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  gentlemen  engaged  as  merchants  on 
the  side  of  the  harbour  ? — I  should  think  about  100  ;  I  am  speaking  very  much 
at  random ;  I  take  for  granted  the  Honourable  Member  means  that  part  below  the 
North-bridge. 

5476.  Yes,  that  is  the  part  I  meant  ? — That  is,  in  fact,  the  harbour. 

5477.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  an  equal  number  or  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  business,  not  connected  with  the  harbour- 
side  ? — I  should  say  there  are  a  greater  number  not  connected  with  the  harbour- 
side  in  business  in  Hull  than  amone  the  harbour-side  proprietors. 

5478.  Speaking  of  a  person  residing  in  the  place,  and  not  asking  for  an  accu- 
rate statement,  can  you  form  any  opinion  of  the  relative  amount  of  capital 
embarked  in  those  two  portions  01  the  trade  ? — Any  answer  I  might  give  would 
be  so  vague  it  might  only  mislead. 

5479.  The  difference  is  not  so  considerable  that  any  person  in  Hull  could 
aay  ^hich  predominated  ? — I  should  say,  certainly  not. 

5480.  You  could  not  say  that  the  harbour-side  proprietors  or  the  other  mer- 
chants of  Hull  had  the  largest  concerns  ? — I  should  say  that  those  who  are  not 
proprietors  of  harbour-side  property  constituted  the  majority  of  the  mercantile 
body  of  the  town. 

548 1 .  What  proportion  of  the  shares  of  the  Hull  Dock  Company  are  held  by 
harbour-side  proprietors  ? —  I  should  say,  in  round  numbers,  about  one-tenth  part 
may  ^^e  harboUr-side  proprietors,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  who  are  harbour- 

83.  K  K  side 
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Charks  Frostp  Esq.  g£de  proprietors ;  there  are  many  here  who  are  trustees  under  wilH  who  are 
^       "^       owners  of  harbour-side  property. 
30  June  1S40.  g^g2   ^^^  jj^gy  generaUy  vote  by  proxy  ?  -Yes. 

5483.  How  many  banks  were  there  in  Hull  in  1795  ? — Three  or  four ;  MesBTs. 
Pease  &  Liddell,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Thompson,  Messrs.  Broadley's,  and  Messrs. 
Harrison,  Watson  &  Company. 

5484.  Were  those  in  the  High-street  ? — Yes. 

5485.  Are  there  any  banks  there  now  ? — No ;  I  think  thev  are  all  removed ; 
Messrs.  Pease  &  Liddell  have  removed ;  Messrs.  Harrison,  \^atson  &  Company 
have  removed  ;  and  Messrs.  Raikes,  they  are  more  recently  establi^ied ;  Sir  Mark 
Sykes's  bank  is  given  up,  and  Messrs.  Smith  &  Thompson's  is  removed. 

5486.  Is  there  any  bank  in  High-street  now  ? — I  believe  there  is  not. 

5487.  Do  you  know  the  reason  they  have  removed  ? — Because  the  trade  had 
become  more  generally  diffused  over  the  town ;  they  removed  to  what  they  con- 
sidered more  convenient  situations  for  business. 

5488.  At  the  time  those  four  banks  were  in  the  High-street,  was  there  more 
than  one  bank  in  the  rest  of  the  town ;  Messrs.  Moxon*s  ? — There  was  no  other 
bank  than  Messrs.  Moxon's  at  that  time  in  the  other  part  of  the  town. 

5489.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  docks  being  placed  as  they  were  round 
there  was  that  which  caused  the  banks  to  remove  nearer  to  them  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  operated  witli  that  effect. 

5490.  If  a  dock  is  placed  elsewhere,  will  it  have  the  same  tendency  ? — ^Much 
might  depend  upon  where  it  was  placed. 

5491.  Where  have  those  banks  gone  to;  how  hr  from  the  High-street,  and 
to  what  places ;  take  Messrs.  Harrison,  Watson  &  Company's  bank  7 — ^They  have 

gone  into  Whitefriars-gste,  immediately  opposite  the  Custom-house,  close  to 
le  centre  of  the  town. 

5492.  Where  is  Messrs.  Pease  &  Liddell's  bank  gone  to?— To  Trinity  House- 
lane^  between  the  Custom-house  and  the  Market-place. 

5493.  Where  is  Messrs.  Raikes's  bank  removed  to,  that  was  Messrs.  Broad- 
ley's  ? — ^That  is  removed  very  little  distance  from  where  it  was  before. 

5494.  It  is  very  near  your  office  ? — ^Yes;  that  was  u  continuation  of  the  bank  of 
Messrs.  Broadley's,  which  I  did  not  remember  when  I  save  my  former  evidence : 
it  was  formerly  in  High-street ;  and  it  is  now  in  ScaleJane. 

5495.  Next  door  to  your  own  office? — Yes. 

5496.  You  have  named  three  of  them  ? — Messrs.  Smith  &  Thompson's  was  in 
the  High-street ;  it  is  now  removed  into  Whitefrianhgate. 

5497.  Where  is  the  Bank  of  England  ?— The  Bank  of  England  is  in  Salthouse^ 
lane. 

5498.  How  far  from  the  High-street? — Perhaps  100  jrards. 

5499-  When  were  those  resolutions  proposed  to  the  Committee  in  1795 ;  was 
the  Junction  Dock  made  at  that  time  ? — No. 

5500.  Was  any  intention  of  making  it  existing  at  that  time  ? — No,  not  at  that 
time. 

5501.  Nor  the  Humber  Dock? — ^Atthat  time  there  was  no  plan  in  agitation 
for  making  a  dock  into  the  Junction  Dock,  because  the  Humber  Dock  was  not 
then  made,  but  there  was  a  plan  in  agitation  for  making  a  dock  from  Whitefriars* 
gate  to  Myton-gate. 

5502.  1  want  to  know  whose  property  this  is  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dock-green  andWaterhouse-lane  ? — It  belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  Broadley,  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  East  Riding. 

5503-  Whom  did  it  belong  to  at  that  time  ?— It  belonged  to  Mr.  Robert  Carlile 
Broadley. 

5504.  Not  at  that  time,  did  it?— No,  I  believe  not  in  1795 ;  in  1795, 1  can- 
not say  to  whom  it  belonged  exactly ;  I  believe  it  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Goulton  and 
other  Lincolnshire  gentlemen. 

55p5-  Does  anv  member  of  the  Dock  Company  at  present  hold  24  proxies  ? — 
I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

5506.  Does  any  member  hold  15  ? — I  really  cannot  answer  to  these  questions, 
because  I  do  not  carry  it  in  my  memory;  the  proceedings  of  the  Company  are 
recorded  by  the  clerk,  Mr.  Radford;  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  record  (hem,  and 
consequently  I  have  not  paid  that  attention  to  the  matter  as  to  be  able  to  state 
the  fact* 

Mt. 
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Mr.  Hildyard  admitted  that  40  proxies  were  held  by  four  persons.         Ckark9  FtoH^  Esq. 

5507.  How  long  have  you  been  solicitor  to  the  Dock  Company? — i^ver  since     30  Jime  1840. 
the  death  of  my  father,  in  November  1825^  having  succeeded  him  in  the 
office. 

5.508.  How  many  shareholders  in  the  Dpck  Company  are  at  present  resident 
in  Hull? — lam  not  prepared  at  present  to  state. 

5509.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  these  commissioners,  I  wish  to 
ask  you,  as  you  well  knew  these  books^  how  long  it  is  since  any  commissioners 
were  appointed  r — I  believe  it  is  eight  or  ten  years  si^ce  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  those  parties  who  were  directed  by  the  Act  to  appoint  them ;  there 
have  been  partial  appointments  since  that  time;  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House  have  continued  to  appoint  down  to  this  period. 

55 1  o.  The  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  appoint  as  many  as  1 3  ?— I  believe 
they  have  not  so  many  to  appoint  under  the  Act. 

551 1.  If  thev  did  not  appoint  13,  they  could  not  appoint  a  sufficient  number 
to  effect  what  tne  commisioners  were  to  effect  imder  the  Act  ? — I  believe  they 
do  not  appoint  a  sufficient  number  to  act. 

551 2.  Is  there  any  record  of  any  thing  being  passed  by  the  Dock  Company  in 
the  shape  of  a  resolution,  that  those  commissioners  should  be  no  longer  ap- 
pointed ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  any  resolution  being  passed  upon  the  subject  ; 
the  Dock  Company  ceased  to  appoint  the  commissioners  themselves  10  years 
ago,  considering  that  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  had,  in  fact,  expired,  and 
nothing  remained  for  them  to  do  under  the  Act. 

55 13-  Was  not  it  one  of  the  duties  of  those  commissioners  to  see  that  the  old 
harbour  was  kept  properly  cleansed? — ^That  was  the  duty  of  the  commissioners 
before  the  passing  of  the  Humber  Dock  Act,  I  believe,  or  the  subsequent  Act 
of  1805. 

5514.  Does  not  that  still  exist  as  the  duty  of  those  commissioners? — I  believe 
not ;  I  believe  that  one  part  of  the  duty  of  the  commissioners,  with  reference  to 
the  cleansing  of  the  harbour,  was  transferred  by  the  Humber  Dock  Act  to  the 
Dock  Company  themselves. 

5515*  Can  you  show  me  the  clause* in  the  Humber  Dock  Act?— The  45th 
of  Geo.  3,  c.  42 ;  the  clause  to  which  I  referred  is  the  6th  section ;  it  declares, 
**  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Company,  their  agents,  servants  or  workmen,  as 
often  as  occasion  shall  require,  to  cleanse,  scour,"  and  so  forth,  ^^  the  harbour.*' 
That  is  the  clause  that  I  referred  to  as  giving  to  the  Company  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  commissioners. 

5516.  None  of  those  Acts  repeal  the  first  Act? — No. 

5517.  Was  that  Act  brought  in  by  the  Dock  Company? — Yes,  the  45th  of 
Geo.  3  was  brought  in  by  the  Company  to  enable  them  to  create  and  sell  30  new 
shares. 

5518.  We  have  now  been  told  that  these  commissioners  still  exist;  do  you 
consider  that  that  b  the  case  ? — ^They  exist  partially,  and  are  capable  of  being 
called  into  existence  by  the  former  Dock  Act. 

5519.  Who  are  the  six  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  exist  as  commissioners 
now? — ^There  are  none  in  that  character;  no  commissioners  have  been  appointed 
out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  By  the  54th  clause  of  the  Act  of  14  Geo.  3, 
the  appointment  of  six  inhabitants  of  the  town  would  continue  until  altered 
by  another  appointment ;  and  when  the  last  appointment  was  made  of  those 
six,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  nor  do  I  know  of  whom  they  consist,  or  whether  they 
be  now  living  or  not. 

55.40.  Then  the  fact  was,  that  by  your  Act  of  Parliament  you  were  em- 
powered, nay  you  were  required,  to  introduce  six  inhabitants  of  the  town  into 
the  management  of  your  affairs,  which  has  not-been  done  for  10  years? — ^That 
is  clearly  the  case  to  a  certain  extent;  but  it  is  right  I  should  explain  to  the 
Committee,  that  the  object  in  the  first  Dock  Act,  in  appointing  commissioners, 
was  to  enter  into  the  contracts  for  the  making  the  first  dock,  and  to  do  certain 
acts  connected  with  the  making  the  first  dock,  acting,  as  appears  from  the  Act 
itself  as  intermediate  parties  between  the  Crown  and  the  Dock  Company,  to  see 
that  those  works,  to  which  the  Government  were  such  large  contributors,  should 
be  carried  properly  into  effect. 

552  K  Does  not  that  Act  empower  and  call  upon  the  commissioners  to  form 
first  and  agree  to  all  the  bye-laws? — It  clearly  does  authorize  the  commissioners 
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Cimki  Troiit  Esq.  to  make  bye-laws ;  but  by  the  same  Act,  the  14th  of  Geo.  3,  the  Dock  Com- 
■  pany  are  authorized  to  alter  or  annul  those  bye-laws,  and  make  others  in  their 

30  Jaoe  1840.  place  and  stead,  by  the  62d  clause,  "  That  the  rules,  orders  and  bye-laws  so 
to  be  made  by  the  said  commissioners,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
subject  to  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  said  Company,  in  manner  herein- 
after mentioned ;"  and  by  the  63d  clause  it  is  as  follows :  "  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  Company  from  time  to  time,  when  they  shall  think  proper, 
at  a  meeting  assembled  for  that  purpose,  of  which  14  days'  notice  shall  be 
previously  given,  in  like  manner  as  other  notices  of  their  meetings  are  herein 
directed  to  be  given,  to  inspect  and  consider  the  bye-laws  made  by  the  said 
commissioners ;  and  if  they  shall  see  fit  to  annul  or  alter  any  of  them,  or  to 
make  others  for  any  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  for  regulating  the  elections  of  com- 
missioners,'* and  so  forth,  "  or  to  make  others." 

5522.  The  property  in  the  harbour,  we  have  been  told  to-day,  is  the  property 
of  the  Corporation  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  so  under  the  charter  of  Richard  2. 

5523.  Therefore,  except  some  parties  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  no  other 
parties  could  remove  any  thing  from  that  harbour? — I  conceive  not,  without 
being  trespassers. 

5524.  The  commissioners  have  the  power  of  doing  so  under  this  Act?— Yes, 
they  have. 

5525.  Do  you  not  know  there  have  been  great  complaints  in  Hull  on  account 
of  the  obstructions  in  the  old  harbour  not  being  removed? — I  have  not  heard  of 
any  such  complaints  myself  in  the  harbour ;  if  you  speak  of  that  in  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  I  have. 

5526.  I  meant  in  the  harbour? — ^No,  I  have  never  heard  any  such  complaint 
myself  upon  the  subject. 

5527.  Is  there  not  a  very  considerable  trade  carried  on  along  the  whole  of  the 
bank  of  the  Hull  river,  from  Stone-ferry  down  to  Nelson-street?— Yes,  there 
certainly  is. 

5528.  You  have  said  that  no  necessity  existed  for  giving  this  power  to  the 
Commissioners ;  then,  where  was  the  necessity  for  introducing  a  clause  into  this 
Bill,  giving  to  the  Company  the  powers  that  the  commissioners  have  ? — I  be- 
lieve I  was  interrupted  in  the  answer  I  was  giving  as  to  the  duties  of  the  com- 
missioners. I  was  stating,  that  the  duty  as  to  cleansing  the  river,  partially,  was 
given  by  the  subsequent  Act  to  the  Dock  Company,  the  same  power  as  was  given 
to  the  commissioners ;  and  I  intended  to  add  to  that,  that  the  only  instance  in 
which  any  duty  remained  to  be  performed  by  the  commissioners,  is  causing  the 
harbour  to  be  cleansed  by  the  harbour-side  proprietors,  at  the  instance  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Holderness  drainage. 

5529.  Do  you  not,  bond  fide,  consider  yourself,  that  in  the  provisions  made  in 
this  Act  for  those  six  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be  placed  upon  this  commission 
annually,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Parliament  at  that  time  to  give  to  the 
town  a  voice  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Dock  Company  ? — I  should  say  decidedly 
not,  except  with  regard  to  the  duties  cast  upon  them  by  that  Act,  which  I  liave 
before  stated  I  conceive  to  apply  to  making  the  contracts  for  the  making  of  the 
first  dock,  except  those  powers  given  with  respect  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
harbour. 

5530.  Are  not  the  appointments  of  the  watchmen  given  to  those  commis- 
sioners ? — ^Yes,  by  the  first  Dock  Act,  I  believe  it  is  so ;  but  I  was  going  to  state, 
that  the  Humber  Dock  was  made  under  the  sole  direction  and  control  of  the 
Dock  Company ;  and  the  contracts  entered  into  for  the  making  of  that  dock 
were  made  by  the  Dock  Company  without  any  idea  on  the  part  of  any  person 
that  the  commissioners  under  the  Act  had  any  power  to  interfere  in  the  making 
of  such  contracts. 

5531.  Having  admitted  that  four  proprietors  hold  40  proxies  by  the  powers 
contained  in  those  three  Acts,  does  not  that  put  the  power  and  constraint  over 
the  whole  commerce  at  Hull  in  the  hands  of  four  people  ?— There  is  no  question 
that  the  gentlemen  who  hold  proxies  do  hold  a  sufficient  number,  for  a  very  small 
number  of  proprietors,  to  pass  such  resolutions  as  they  may  think  proper,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  proprietors  present  to  constitute  the 
meeting. 

5532.  Under  the  10th  and  11th  sections  of  the  Act,  are  not  the  commis- 
sioners bound,  under  a  penalty  of  60/.,  to  cleanse,  and  the  commissioners  of 
drainage  to  see  that  the  harbour  is  cleansed  in  certain  parts  of  it?— Yes,  that  is 
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80 ;  I  have  already  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  the  commissioners  were  bound,  Charles  Frost,  fsq. 

at  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  the  Holdemess  drainage,  to  call  upon  the  harbour^       — 

side  proprietors  to  scour  and  cleanse  certain  parts  of  the  river,  and  to  charge  to      3o  Jane  1840. 
the  harbour-side  proprietors  the  expense  of  so  doing. 

5533.  The  commissioners  not  being  appointed,  what  remedy  have  the  Hol- 
demess drainage  trustees  ? — If  a  necessity  iarose,  and  if  they  applied  to  the  Dock 
Company  to  appoint  commissioners,  and  they  refuse,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  would,  under  a  mandamus,  compel  the  Company  to 
appoint  the  commissioners. 

5534.  In  consequence  of  their  not  being  appointed,  they  are  driven  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ? — Within  my  recollection  there  has  never  been  any  com- 
plaint to  the  Dock  Company,  by  the  Holdemess  drainage  trustees,  that  they 
were  suffering  any  inconvenience  from  the  harbour  not  being  cleansed. 

5535-  Are  not  the  commissioners  the  only  court  of  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  dock  and  harbour-masters,  by  the  70tn  section  of  the  14th  Geo.  3  ? — Yes ; 
in  case  the  guild  or  brotherhood  should  refuse  for  14  days,  or  neglect  to  hear 
any  such  complaint,  or  should  not  grant  proper  redress,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act,  then  the  person  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the 
commissioners. 

5536.  Does  not  the  30th  section  provide  that  persons  holding  41  shares  or 
proxies  shall  constitute  a  meeting  ? — Yes. 

5537.  Are  not  the  commissioners  to  be  chosen  at  a  meeting  of  the  Company  ? 
—Yes. 

5538.  In  your  opinion,  is  not  the  clause  that  provides  that  the  commissioners 
shall  continue  in  existence  intended  to  meet  the  case  where  the  commissioners 
are  obliged  to  adjourn  for  seven  days  ? — Yes. 

5539.  The  commissioners  are  authorized  and  required  at  their  first  meeting  or 
at  some  subsequent  meeting,  as  conveniently  as  may  be,  and  in  like  manner 
annually  afterwards,  on  the  meeting  of  the  25th  March,  to  choose  by  ballot  nine 
persons  ? — Yes. 

5540.  Taking  the  word  "  annually,"  how  can  you  consider  that  the  commis- 
sioners who  were  chosen  10  years  ago  still  exist  ? — I  believe  that  there  is  a 
part  of  the  clause  which  continues  the  appointment  until  new  ones  are  chosen. 

5541 .  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Dock  Company  have  not  complied  with  the 
requisites  of  the  Act? — ^They  have  not ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  right  to  state, 
I  have  been  solicitor  now  for  15  years,  and  my  father  solicitor  before  me,  making 
upwards  of  50  years,  and  I  never  in  my  life  heard  any  complaint  made,  either 
by  the  trastees  of  the  drainage  or  any  other  party,  that  inconvenience  had 
arisen  from  the  want  of  appointing  commissioners ;  nor  have  I  ever  known  the 
commissioners  applied  to,  either  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  any  decision  of  the 
Trinity-House,  or  any  other  way,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  they  should 
be  re-appointed. 

5542.  You  have  said  that  the  soil  of  the  harbour  belongs  to  the  Corporation 
of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

5543.  In  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  Corporation  should  be  con- 
senting parties  to  any  project  of  a  dock  being  formed  in  the  old  harbour,  they 
being  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  ? — I  conceive  that  a  dock  could  not  be  made 
there  under  the  authority  of  Parliament  without  applying  to  the  Corporation,  as 
the  owners  of  the  freehold  and  soil  of  the  harbour,  for  their  consent. 

5544.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  Corporation  at  present  would  be  favourable  to 
any  project  for  adockitithe  harbour?  — No,  I  should  think  decidedly  not  from 
the  petition  that  they  have  presented. 

5545.  Can  you  tell  what  is  about  the  value  of  the  warehouses  on  the  harbour- 
side? — ^I  really  cannot  state  that:  I  was  asked  about  how  many  shares  were 
held  by  persons  resident  in  Hull ;  I  believe  about  6  3. 

5546.  How  many  arte  there  altogether? — One  hundred  and  eighty;  when 
I  say  180,  there  are  180  shares,  but  there  are  gentlemen  who  hold  two  or 
more  shares  ;  the  Trinity  House  holds  10  shares. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  JMii  Agw$.    Mr-  John  Agars  was  called  in  ;  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  MerewetAre, 
^  as  fpUows : 

30  une  1  40.         5547.  YOU  have  long  commanded  one  of  the  London  steamers  ? — ^Yes. 

5548.  What  is  her  name  ? — ^The  Wilberforce. 

5549.  Have  you  known  Hull  long  ? — Twenty  years. 

5550.  What  IS  the  length  of  the  Wilberforce  ? — One  hundred  and  ninety  ket 

5551 .  Her  breadth  ? — Thirty-seven  feet  six  inches  outside  and  outside. 

5552.  What  is  her  tonnage  ? — Six  hundred  and  ten* 
5553-  Has  she  two  engines  ? — Yes. 

55.54.  What  horse-power  ? — One  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power  eacli. 

5555.  What  is  her  draught  of  water  ? — Twelve  feet  six  inches  when  she  has  all 
on  board. 

5556.  How  often  does  she  gobetween  London  and  Hull?— A  voyage  every  week, 
except  when  she  is  laid  by. 

5557-  Does  she  belong  to  the  Humber  Union  Steam  Packet  Company  ?— Yes, 
she  does. 

5558.  What  was  her  cost  ? — Thirty-two  thousand  pounds. 

5559.  How  long  ago  ?— About  three  years  ago. 

5560.  At  present  do  you  find  any  accommodation  in  the  port  of  Hull  for 
embarking  or  disembarking  your  goods  from  your  steam-boat  ? — No,  none. 

5561.  You  cannot  do  it  ? — No. 

5562.  How  do  you  get  the  principal  part  of  your  income  from  the  earnings 
of  the  vessels ;  is  it  from  passengers  or  goods  ?-— Passengers,  chiefly ;  we  take 
goods  too. 

5563.  How  do  you  disembark  your  passengers  ? — We  have  a  small  steam- 
tender  that  goes  up  the  river,  of  25  horse-power,  to  take  the  passengers,  to  and 
fro. 

5564.  Did  you  ever  use  to  land  them  by  boats  ? — Yes,  before  we  got  the 
tender. 

5565.  Did  you  discontinue  your  boats  ? — Yes,  they  were  not  safe ;  the  pas- 
sengers did  not  like  to  land  in  boats ;  it  was  not  safe  in  all  weathers. 

5566.  Was  that  the  cause  of  your  discontinuing  ?  —Yes. 

5567.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  tender  a  week  ?— About  10?.  a  week. 

5568.  What  are  your  dues  for  your  large  steamer  alone  in  a  week  ? — Four 
pounda  fourteen  shillings  and  sixpence. 

5569.  That  is  for  the  weekly  voyage  ? — Yes. 

5570.  How  manj  voyages  did  you  make  last  year? — Fifty-two,  between  April 
1839  and  last  Apnl  of  this  year. 

5571.  What  did  you  pay  for  dues  during  that  time  ? — ^Two  hundred  and  fi% 
pounds,  about. 

5572.  That  is  besides  the  10 L  for  the  tender? — Yes ;  the  10/.  for  the  tender 
is  cleu*  of  that ;  it  has  cost  that  in  coals  and  wages  and  one  thin^  or  another. 

5573.  The  tender  and  the  dues  would  be  about  500  /.  a  year  ? — •  i  es,  somewhere 
about  that  sum. 

5574.  Now,  I  believe,  though  you  paid  that  sum  of  money,  you  had  no 
accommodation  in  the  dock  at  all  ? — No,  we  cannot  get  in,  it  is  too  wide ;  we  have 
no  accommodation  there. 

5575.  Supposing  there  was  to  be  a  proper  pier  constructed,  so  that  your 
vessel  might  be  alongside  and  embark  passengers  and  goods  upon  a  breakwater 
or  upon  a  pier,  would  that  be  a  great  advantage  to  you  ? — Yes,  certainly,  I 
consider  it  would. 

5576.  Under  those  circumstances  you  would  save  that  10/.  a  week? — Yes, 
if  there  was  water  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 

5577.  Can  you  arrange  your  voyage  so  as  to  get  there  at  any  time  of  the 
tide  ? — No,  we  must  risk  that. 

5578.  Supposing  you  get  there  at  high-water,  what  do  you  do  ? — ^We  can  go 
alongside  the  pier  there  is  at  present  now  at  high-water  times. 

5579.  How  often  is  that? — I  should  think  not  once  in  five  times  we  could  do 
it ;  it  is  only  just  at  high-water ;  if  it  has  fallen  in  depth  of  water  we  cannot 
lie  there. 

5580.  At  all  tides  ?— ?Yes,  at  spring  tides  and  neap  tides. 

5581.  Can  you  remain  there  upon  the  days  you  go  in  ? — No,  we  do  not  go  in ; 
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we  run  the  bow  of  the  vessel  to  the  pier  and  land  the  passengers  and  haul  off   Mr,  John  Agon. 
again,  

5582.  You  must  haul  off  quickly  ?— Yes.  30  June  1840. 

5583.  To  prevent  taking  the  ground? — Yes. 

5584.  That  is  injurious  to  large  steamers  ? — Yes,  very. 

5585.  How  long  in  the  same  tide  could  you  go  alongside  ? — We  could  go 
alongside  there  four  hours ;  two  hours  and  a  half  before  and  about  one  hour  and 
a  half  after  high-water ;  but  we  should  be  in  the  way  of  other  craft ;  she  is  very 
large  and  blocks  up  the  pier. 

5586.  Practically,  are  you  allowed  to  lie  there  any  time  ? — No,  the  pier- 
master  ordcjrs  us  away,  and  will  not  let  us  lie  there  any  time. 

5587.  When  you  land  your  passengers  by  the  small  steam-boat,  the  luggage 
must  be  put  into  the  small  steam-boat  and  then  landed  ? — Yes. 

5588.  Do  you  find  that  very  disatisfactory  to  the  passengers  ? — ^Yes,  many 
object  to  it  very  much. 

5589%  They  make  complaints  about  it? — ^Yes,  and  particularly  the  ladies 
complain  of  it. 

5590.  I  presume  you  are  obliged  to  have  coals  for  the  use  of  the  steamer  ? — 
Yes. 

5591 .  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  on  board  ?~We  find  a  great 
deal  at  times ;  we  have  had  to  come  away  short  of  coals ;  we  generallv  take  in 
85  tons  or  from  that  to  90 ;  and  I  have  had  to  leave  Hull  in  bad  weather,  wheft 
the  vessels  could  not  lie  alongside,  with  30  tons  short,  and  have  had  to  get  them 
in  London ;  they  cost  us  more  in  London  a  good  deal,  and  it  puts  us  to  that 
expense. 

5592.  Have  you  ever  had  any  occasion  to  pay  any  damage  to  those  vessels  that 
have  come  alongside  of  you,  and  been  injured  in  consequence  ? — Yes ;  frequently 
the  Company  have. 

5593-  You  mean  your  Steam  Company,  to  whom  she  belongs  ? — Yes. 

5594.  Have  you  been  obliged  sometimes  to  nm  alongside  the  quay  and 
ground  your  vessel?— Yes,  I  have  had  to  lie  there  in  bad  weather,  when  the 
vessels  would  not  come  out  on  any  account,  either  to  bring  us  coals  or  take  in 
the  goods ;  I  have  had  to  lie  there  aground  at  the  lower  part  of  the  old  harbour. 

5595.  Just  tell  me  where  about ;  do  you  know  Nelson-street  ? — Yes ;  it  is  at 
end  of  Nelson-street,  close  to  the  Vittona  tavern. 

5596.  I  presume,  when  you  have  taken  the  ground,  that  your  vessel  has  been 
detained  there  a  considerable  time  ? — Yes,  you  must  wait  till  she  floats  the  next 
tide,  12  hoursi 

5597.  That  is  an  inconvenience  ? — Yes. 

5598.  Has  she  been  strained  or  inconvenienced  by  that  ?— *I  cannot  say  she 
has  been  strained,  but,  perhaps,  in  time  she  may  be  strained,  but  I  had  rather 
dhe  lay  afloat ;  she  is  a  good  deal  easier  afloat. 

5599.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  for  forming  a  basin  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

5600.  The  basin  in  front  of  Nelson -street? — Yes,  I  have  seen  that  plan; 

5601.  Can  your  steamer  lie  well  alongside  that  breakwater  or  pier? — Yes, 
she  would  lie  very  well  alongside  if  there  was  water  for  her. 

5602.  If  she  was  to  float  there  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  you  ? — ^Yes. 

5603.  Would  the  landing  at  that  pier  and  across  the  bridge  be  convenient 
to  ybUr  passengers  ? — Yes. 

5604.  Should  you  then  be  able  easily  to  land  your  goods  ? — Yes ;  provided 
the  bridge  was  wide  enough  for  rollers  or  trucks  to  run  along. 

5605.  How  many  steamers  of  the  size  of  the  Wilberforce  would  that  pier 
and  breakwater  accommodate  ? — I  should  say  six,  with  safety. 

5066.  You  see  the  breakwater  protects  the  place  from  the  breaking  of  the 
sea ;  would  it  be  safe  and  convenient  riding  for  you  at  those  piers  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  very  safe  on  the  outside  with  a  strong  south-west  wind. 

5607.  On  the  inside? — Yes,  quite  safe. 

5608.  In  fine  weather  could  you  lie  on  the  outside  to  land  your  passengers? 
— ^Yes;  a  great  deal  of  the  sea  would  be  broken  off";  I  cannot  say  that  all 
would. 

5609.  So  that  you  could  lie  there  inside  in  perfect  safety  ? — Yes ;  in  almost 
all  weathers. 

5610.  There  are  a  good  many  steamers  at  Hull  used  for  ike  market  people ; 
is  that  so  ? — ^Yes ;  many  of  the  smaller  steamers. 
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Mr.  John  Agars.        ^g^  ^    ^^.^  ^^^^^  Steamers  that  come  lo  the  Ferry  Dock  ?— Yes. 
■  J  ^   g  5612.  According  to  what  you  have  seen  of  them  there,  would  that  basin  be 

convenient  for  them  to  come  and  go  and  move  in  ? — Yes  ;  I  consider  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  room ;  there  are  21  acres  ;  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
them  to  move  about  it,  and  so  many  steam-boats  going  in  and  out  would  ai^ist 
to  keep  it  clear. 

5613.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  keep  the  mud  afloat  bo  that  it  would  have 
less  tendency  to  deposit  ?—  It  would  assist  to  keep  it  afloat,  and  vessels  would 
move  about  with  more  velocity. 

5614.  If  there  is  a  stream  runs  directly  through  the  basin,  would  that  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  it  clear  ? — Yes  ;  from  the  breakwater  to  the  pier  or  wall, 
or  whatever  it  is,  there  is  300  feet  for  the  current  to  run  through. 

561 5.  For  all  purposes  of  access  to  the  harbour,  and  landing  your  passengers, 
and  taking  them  on  board  and  goods,  would  that  basin  answer  your  purpose? — 
Yes. 

5616.  Should  you  want,  under  those  circumstances,  to  go  into  the  dock? — 
I  should  never  go  in  while  I  was  running,  but  merely  to  lay  up  the  ship  for 
repair. 

5617.  In  your  ordinary  course  you  would  lie  there? — ^Yes. 

561 8.  Would  not  that  save  you  a  considerable  time,  and  enable  you  to  make 
your  trips  with  greater  certainty  ? — It  would  be  a  great  accommodation  for  us 
to  lie  there  rather  than  go  into  dock ;  there  is  great  risk  and  trouble  going  into 
the  dock. 

5619.  You  have  had  sometimes  to  go  in  to  take  your  coals,  and  have  some- 
times been  beneaped  there;  how  often  has  that  happened  to  you? — It  has 
happened  to  me  twice  since  I  have  commanded  the  Wilberforce,  which  is 
20  months ;  we  were  obliged  by  a  south-west  wind  to  go  into  the  basin,  and 
she  took  the  ground,  and  at  high-water  she  would  not  float ;  and  when  the  pas- 
sengers came  on  board  she  had  not  floated,  and  did  not  float  until  midnight 
again. 

5620.  You  and  the  passengers  were  detained  during  that  time? — Yes. 

5621.  Have  you  seen  the  place  where  Mr.  Walker's  dock  and  basin  are  pro- 
posed to  be  placed  ?~  Yes, 

5622.  Do  you  think  that  your  vessel  could  go  to  that  basin  with  any  safety  ? — 
Yes,  certainly ;  she  could  go  to  it,  but  it  would  be  out  of  the  way  for  our 
business. 

5623.  Could  she  go  into  it  and  out  of  it  with  safety  ? — Yes,  she  could  go  into 
it;  but  there  is  more  trouble;  there  is  not  room  to  move  a  large  vessel 
like  her. 

5624.  Would  it  be  convenient  in  position  for  your  goods  and  passengers?— 
The  heavy  goods  would  come  out  and  go  up  the  river ;  but  those  landed  for 
Hull  must  be  lightered  out,  and  come  up  the  river,  or  sent  round  the  North- 
bridge. 

5025.  Either  of  those  would  be  an  inconvenient  course? — Yes,  it  would  be  a 
long  way  out  of  our  way. 

5626.  Would  that  be  an  inconvenient  position  for  your  passengers? — Yes, 
they  would  have  a  long  way  to  go  round. 

5627.  In  bad  weather  it  would  be  particularly  inconvenient? — Yes,  it  is  fer 
away  from  the  inns ;  there  are  none  of  the  principal  inns  at  that  side. 

5628.  Just  state  to  the  Committee  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  inconveniences 
of  the  Wilberforce  attempting  to  go  to  that  dock  or  the  basin  ;  in  consequence 
of  the  position  of  the  basin,  would  your  vessel  ever  lie  in  the  basin  ? — She  might 
lie  in  the  basin  to  a  certainty  if  it  was  kept  clear  of  sediment,  and  the  mud 
was  soft,  but  I  should  not  like  her  to  lie  aground  in  that  position. 

5629.  If  the  tide  is  to  flow  in  and  out  there,  would  you  let  her  take  the 
ground  there  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

5630.  If  you  go  into  the  dock,  there  must  be  the  delay  of  going  in  and  out 
of  it?— Yes. 

5631.  Would  there  be  much  delay  and  inconvenience  in  that? — Having  got 
into  the  basin,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  going  into  the  dock,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  entrance  is  wide  enough ;  she  would  be  apt  to  swing  round  upon  the 
jetty,  and  we  should  have  to  get  a  rope  out  of  the  larboard  bow  to  heave  the 
vessel  round. 

5632.  Do 
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5632.  Do  you  use  the  basin  at  all  at  present  at  the  Humber  Dock  ? — Not  at    Mr.  Join  Agar$. 
all ;  when  I  commanded  the  Vivid  I  had  to  use  the  basin  and  the  dock. 

5633.  Tell  us  the  length  and  breadth  and  tonnage  of  the  Vivid? — She  is     30  June  1840; 
about  500  tons. 

5634.  The  length  and  width  ? — One  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  the 
draught  of  water  J  3  feet. 

5635.  With  that  you  used  to  use  the  basin  r — Yes. 

5636.  You  cannot  use  it  with  the  Wilberforce  ? — No. 

5637.  You  can  get  in  ? — Yes,  she  can  get  in  ;  but  she  must  lie  aground  when 
she  got  in. 

•    5638.  Do  you  often  go  into  the  dock  with  the  Wilberforce;  you  cannot  get 
£n  ? — No,  we  have  not  breadth  to  get  in. 

5639.  -Will  Mr.  Walker's  new  basin  at  the  other  place  be  a  bit  more  conve- 
nient than  the  entrance  into  the  Humber  Dock  ?— It  would  take  us  away  from 
our  business ;  in  fine  weather  we  should  still  come  up  and  bring  the  vessel  where 
we  do  now,  rather  than  stop  to  go  into  the  other  basin ;  we  should  go  down 
there  in  case  of  necessity  to  take  in  coal,  and  so  pn,  but  in  fine  weather  we  should 
bring  up  abreast  of  Hull. 

5640.  As  far  as  the  convenience  of  your  vessel  goes,  the  inconvenience  would 
be  a%  great  at  Mr.  Walker's  new  basin  as  it  is  at  present  at  the  Humber  Dock 
basin  ? — No,  we  should  lie  afloat  there,  I  think. 

5641.  No,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Walker  has  told  us  they  vnll  not  lie  afloat  ? 
'^— If  that  was  the  case,  if  there  was  grounding  in  either,  there  would  not  be  more 
accommodation  there  than  here. 

5642.  Suppose  that  basin  not  to  be  excavated  more  than  five  feet  below  low- 
water  at  spring  tides,  should  you  be  able  to  go  there  and  lie  afloat? — Not  with 
five  feet  at  low-water. 

5643.  Of  course  when  it  comes  to  low-water,  at  each  tide  you  would  be 
obliged  to  ground  ?— Yes. 

5644.  Should  you  like  to  go  there  under  those  circumstances  ? — No,  not  the 
least. 

'   5645.  That  is  the  reason  you  do  not  go  into  the  Humber  basin  ? — Yes. 

5646.  If  you  got  into  the  Humber  basin  it  would  be  more  inconvenient  with 
respect  to  the  trade  and  passengers  ? — Yes. 

5647.  Quite  out  of  the  way  ? — Yes. 

5648.  Supposing  Mr.  Walker's  basin  was  made  there,  in  your  judgment 
would  some  such  convenience  as  Mr.  Rendel  has  given  by  his  basin,  by  a  pier 
and  breakwater,  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  steamers ;  supposing 
the  basiu  was  made,  would  not  such  an  arrangement  of  pier  and  breakwater  be 
still  necessary  ? — Yes,  I  consider  that  they  would  ;  it  is  my  opinion  that  they 
would. 

5649.  Some  of  the  goods  you  carry  do  come  down  the  river  into  the  Humber  ? 
—Yes. 

5650.  Do  some  of  these  goods  come  down  from  Goole  and  in  that  direction  ? 
— Yes,  they  do. 

'  5651.  Could  an  arrangement  be  made  for  the  accommodation  for  shipping 
those  goods  at  Goole  ? — ^They  are  shipped  at  Goole  on  board  small  craft  and 
come  down  in  small  craft. 

5652.  Could  they  be  shipped  in  steamers  up  there  ? — Yes. 

5653.  Would  not  that  be  much  to  the  injury  of  Hull? — ^Yes;  but  our  ship 
could  not  go  to  Goole ;  it  is  too  large. 

5654.  If  good  accommodation  is  not  given  at  Hull  for  the  steamers,  would 
not  that  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  trade  at  Goole,  and  so  injuring  Hull  ? 
-^-J  consider  that  Goole  will  never  be  much  of  a  port  for  trade,  for  the  navigation 
is  very  dangerous ;  when  a  ship  is  there,  there  is  accommodation,  for  it  is  a  very 
good  dock,  but  getting  there  and  from  there  it  is  very  dangerous. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Austin. 

5655.  Do  you  not  think  that,  in  order  to  prevent  Goole  and  Grimsby 
encroaching  upon  Hull,  additional  accommodation  is  necessary  at  Hull? — 
I  consider  it  is  necessary,  because  we  have  not  accommodation  for  the  ship  I 
(jommand, 
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Mr.  ^ohn  Agan.        5656.  You  are  confining  yourself  to  the  steamers  ?-^Ye8,  to  the  large  steamers ; 

: I  said  it  is  wanted  for  steamers. 

3Qjpqe  1840,         5657.  There  are  six  of  those  large  steamers? — Yes>  J  believe  there  arc  five 
or  six. 

5658.  Are  there  five  or  six? — There  is  the  Victoria,  the  Wilberforce,  the 
Tiger,  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  Emerald  Isle. 

5659.  Do  they  belong  to  one  or  two  companies  ? — ^They  belong  to  three  or 
four  difierent  companies. 

566Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  Mr.  Walker's  plap  ;  have  the  details  of 
that  plan  been  pointed  out  to  you  r — Partlv  so, 

5661.  Has  it  been  completely  explained  to  you  ?r—^No,  I  cannot  wy  it  has, 
certainly ;  I  have  looked  over  it. 

5662.  Did  they  not  show  you  the  plan  ? — I  have  seen  it. 

5663.  Who  showed  it  you  ?— I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  ;  I  had  got 
\i  her^  yesterday. 

5664.  Some  of  the  people  showed  it  you  ? — ^Yes,  some  of  the  people  round 
about. 

5665.  Some  of  the  people  for  whom  you  come  to  give  evidence ;  did  they 
point  out  to  you  that  the  entrance  to  the  dock  basin  might  be  widened  without 
any  difficulty  ? — Do  you  mean  the  present  dock  basin  ? 

5666.  Have  they  not  explained  Mr.  Walker's  dock  basin  to  you  at  all ;  didt 
they  ask  you  if  it  was  wide  enough  ? — I  consider  it  is  nofc 

5667.  Did  they  ask  you  that  ? — No. 

566S.  Did  they  tell  you  how  wide  it  was? — I  understood  it  was  about  13a 
feet,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  correct 

5669.  Did  they  state  to  you  the  depth  of  the  water  in  that  basin  ?— No;  cmly 
five  feet  at  low-water. 

5670.  Did  they  tell  you  how  long  it  was ;  that  there  was  so  little  as  five  feet 
in  that  basin  at  sprang  or  oeap  tides  ? — ^That  is  at  low-water ;  it  is  not  long 
low- water  ;  it  is  either  filling  or  flowing. 

5671.  Supposing  you  could  float  in  that  basin  at  all  times  of  the  tide  except 
three  or  four  hours,  would  not  that  be  a  great  accommodation  as  things  are 
at  present  ? — Yes,  we  should  go  there  in  bad  weather ;  we  should  fly  there  then» 
but  not  in  &m  weather. 

5672.  You  would  go  to  the  pier  ? — No,  we  should  lie  at  anchor;  we  bring  up 
in  the  road,  and  the  tender  attends  upon  us ;  if  it  is  high-water  or  any  time  <h 
the  tide  we  never  go  there. 

5673.  You  have  been  asked  whether  there  would  be  any  diflBiculty  in  getting 
into  the  doek  ? — No,  not  if  you  got  her  into  the  basin,  she  would  go  into  the 
dock  well  enough. 

5674.  Do  you  observe  that  this  entrance  is  slanting  towards  the  south? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

5675.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — It  would  be  an  advantage  in  going  in  upon 
the  flood  tide,  but  upon  the  ebb  tide  it  would  be  awkward  to  get  in ;  it  is  better 
upon  tlie  flood  tide. 

5676.  Large  vessels  come  up  with  the  flood  ? — Yes. 

'  5677.  Then  that  would  be  the  most  convenient  mode? — Yes,  but  being  so 
narrow,  we  should  have  to  get  a  rope  out  from  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  to  chuck 
her  round ;  we  could  not  keep  so  much  speed  upon  her ;  we  should  have  to  ease  her, 

5678.  That  depends  upon  the  width  of  the  entrance  ? — Yes. 

5679.  Just  explain  to  me  one  thing  about  these  dues ;  10/.  a  week  you  pay 
for  the  tender  ? — Yes. 

5680.  Is  that  for  each  vessel  ? — No,  it  is  for  the  use  of  the  tender  for  all  the 
vessels ;  the  other  vessels  go  into  dock. 

5681.  Which  vessels  ? — ^The  Vivid  and  Water  Witch  ;  then  they  have  to 
come  out  in  tide  time  and  lie  in  the  roads. 

5682.  It  is  convenient  for  those  vessels  to  go  into  the  docks,  or  they  would 
not  go  there  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  of  it. 

5683.  The  10  L  is  foi;  the  use  of  the  tender  for  all  the  vessels? — ^No,  she  is 
detained  to  attend  upon  the  Wilberforce ;  if  they  were  to  part  with  the  Wilberforce, 
they  would  part  with  the  tender. 

5684.  Committee.]  The  tender  belongs  to  the  Company  ? — ^Yes,  to  tiie  Union 
Company, 

Re*examined 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether.  Ur.  John  Ag^tM. 

5685.  The  other  steamers  go  into  dock  and  do  not  want  the  tender  l-^Very     Jo  June  1840, 
seldom ;  at  the  same  time  they  must  come  out  at  high-water ;  they  cannot  lock 

them  out ;  they  must  come  out  when  the  water  is  level ;  they  come  out  and  bring 
up  in  the  roads,  and  they  have  the  tender  to  come  out  to  them* 

5686.  Are  they  not  in  the  dock  detained  till  the  water  is  in  such  a  state  that 
they  can  come  out  ? — Yes. 

5687.  If  they  were  lying  in  the  stream  they  would  get  away  when  they  liked  ? 
— Yes ;  at  midnight  they  have  to  get  their  steam  up  in  order  to  get  away  at  the 
proper  time.     \A  Plan  was  handed  to  the  IVUness.'] 

5688.  Supposing  that  entrance  to  be  120  feet  in  width,  is  that  wide  enough 
for  you  ? — No. 

5689.  Supposing  that  basin  was  450  feet  wide  and  400  feet  long,  would  that 
be  large  enough  for  your  steamer  to  go  into  it  and  remain  there  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  large  enough  for  her  and  another  too. 

5690.  Would  your  vessel  go  into  a  basin  where  there  was  not  three  times  her 
own  length  ?— I  would  prefer  going  into  a  larger  one. 

569 1 .  There  must  be  room  for  others  besides  yourself  ?-^Yes. 

^  569*2.  If  that  basin  is  the  size  I  stated,  should  you  like  to  go  in  there  with  the 
chance  of  other  vessels  coming  in  ? — I  should  go  in  if  there  was  no  other  ac- 
commodation, and  the  weather  would  not  permit  me  to  fcAe  in  or  deliver  the 
cargo  in  the  roads ;  I  should  run  the  risk  of  that. 

5693.  If  other  vessels  came  in,  would  they  not  be  likely  to  da  you  damage  ? 
— Yes,  they  would  come  alongside  of  us,  and  peiiiaps  do  us  daniage,  bat  Siat 
we  must  risk. 

5694.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  quantity  of  water  there ;  from  what  you 
have  seen  of  the  Humber,  would  there  not  be  a  tendency  to  fill  up  with  mud  ?— 
I  cannot  say  any  thing  upon  that;  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that;  I  consider^ 
upon  the  other  plan,  that  the  run  of  water  through  the  basin  would  tend  to  keep 
it  clear. 

•  5695.  Would  it  tend  to  keep  Mr*  Walker's  basin  clear  ? — I  do  not  see  any  run 
through  it« 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Captain  Roger  Langlands  was  called  in ;  and   Examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds^  as 

follows : 

5696.  YOU  were  formerly  in  the  Royal  Navy  ? — Yes.  CaptTi.Iangfoiidi. 

5697.  You  are  now  superintendent  of  the  steam-packets  belonging  to  the  St.       

George's  Steam  Company,  at  Hull  ? — ^Yes. 

5698.  How  long  have  you  resided  at  Hull  ?— About  21  months. 

5699.  Had  you  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  port?— I  had  been  there 
occasionally^ 

5700.  How  long  have  you  known  it  altogether? — About  three  years  alto- 
gether. 

5701.  How  many  dteam-boats  have  the  St.  George's  Company  under  your 
care? — Four  just  now,  and  one  under  repair. 

5702.  What  are  their  names?— The  Tiger,  the  Emerald  Isle,  the  Sovereign, 
the  Erin  ;  and  the  Juno  is  under  repair, 

5703.  Where  do  those  vessels  trade  to  ?— The  Tiger  and  the  Sovereign  to 
Hamburg ;  the  Emerald  Isle  to  Rotterdam,  and  the  Erin  to  Dundee. 

5704.  What  sized  vessels  Me  they;  what  is  their  average  tonnage? — From 
600  to  400  tons. 

5705.  What  is  the  length  of  the  longest  ?— About  187  feet,  the  Tiger. 

5706.  What  is  her  breadth  ?— Twenty-eight  feet. 

5707.  Isthatdver  all? — No;  the  b^m  alone. 

5708.  What  is  she  over  all,  including  the  paddle-boxes?— I  suppose  about 
48  or  49  feet. 

5709.  Which  vessel  is  that?— The  Tiger. 

5710.  She  cannot  enter  the  Humber  Dock  ? — No. 

571 1.  What  does  she  draw  ?— She  draws  14  feet  water  when  loaded. 

5712.  What  is  the  next  in  size? — The  Emerald  Isle. 

571 3.  What  is  her  length  ?— About  136  feet, 
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C9fi^R.LimgUmi$.      5714.  What  is  her  breadth  over  all  ?— Forty-three  feet, 
-^oj      ifilo  57^  5'  She  cannot  enter  the  dock  ? — No. 

3  ^une  i«4o.         ^^  ^  ^   y^^^^  j^  j^^^  draught  ?— Eleven  and  a  half  or  12  feet. 

5717.  What  is  the  next  in  size  ? — About  the  same,  only  narrower* 
571 8^  Can  she  enter  the  dock  ? — Yes ;  she  has  not  so  much  beam« 
5719-  Which  is  that?— The  Sovereign. 

5720.  Does  the  Erin  go  into  the  dock? — Yes. 

5721.  What  is  the  size  of  the  Juno  ? — She  is  much  shorter  in  the  beam ;  sho 
is  the  same  length ;  she  is  42  feet. 

5722.  Can  she  go  into  the  dock  ? — ^No. 

5723.  Had  you  a  vessel  called  the  Seahorse  ? — Yes* 

5724.  Did  she  formerly  trade  to  Hull  ? — Yes,  and  Rotterdam* 

5725.  Where  is  she  now? — ^We  have  sold  her. 

5726.  Where  to? — To  this  port  to  a  company  in  London* 

5727.  Where  does  she  trade  now  ?— She  is  going  to  New  South  Wales* 

5728.  Did  she  trade  up  the  Humber  ?— No,  I  took  her  up  to  Goole  to  lay  hef 
there* 

5729.  When  was  that? — In  spring. 

5730.  Why  did  you  take  her  there? — ^To  lie  in  safety;  there  was  no  accom* 
modation  in  the  dock  or  basin  for  her ;  she  could  not  go  into  dock,  and  there  was 
no  accommodation  in  the  basin. 

5731  •  Your  owners  have  since  sold  her  ? — Yes. 

5732.  Do  the  St.  George's  Company  keep  a  tender? — No,  they  do  not 

57:i3*  Why  not  ? — ^We  work  in  tiie  basin  with  those  two  vessels. 

5734*  You  take  the  ground  in  the  basin  ?~ Yes. 

5735'  Would  not  the  tender  save  that? — Yes,  but  it  would  be  more  expense* 

5736.  Do  you  take  in  coals  there  ? — Yes. 

5737*  And  goods? --Yes. 

5738.  And  passengers? — ^Yes* 

5739.  Do  you  arrive  at  Hull  at  any  regular  fixed  hour  ?— No ;  in  leaving  Hull 
we  do. 

5740.  What  hours  are  they  ? — Generally  two  hours  before  high-water  we  leave* 
5741-.  How  is  your  return  fixed;  do  you  come  at  any  particular  hour? — 

No ;  we  come  according  to  circumstances. 

5742.  Do  you  sometimes  arrive  when  you  cannot  get  into  the  basin  ? — Yes. 

5743*  What  do  you  do  then  ? — We  sometimes  hire  a  small  steamer  to  land 
the  passengers,  and  sometimes  we  land  them  in  boats. 

5744.  Do  you  pay  the  dock-dues  cm  those  occasions  ? — Yes,  always  pay  dock- 
^  dues. 

5745.  Have  your  passengers  ever  objected  to  be  landed  in  small  boats  ? — Yes. 

5746.  Why  ? — There  is  some  danger  attached  to  it ;  and  sometimes  the  ladies 
object,  after  having  a  pleasant  voyage,  to  get  into  those  boats,  and  particularly 
trith  the  tide  strong  against  the  wind. 

5747.  How  many  voyages  do  the  Tiger  and  Sovereign  make  in  a  year? — * 
About  eighteen. 

5748.  The  Emerald  Isle,  how  many  does  she  make? — ^About  one  a  week  ; 
36  during  a  season. 

5749.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Rendel's  plan  for  a  dock  ? — Yes. 

5750.  And  for  a  basin  ?*— Yes. 

5751.  For  steam-boats,  the  piers,  and  those  matters? — Yes. 

5752.  Will  they  add  to  your  convenience  in  the  port  ? — ^No,  I  should  think  not. 
5753-  Why  do  you  think  it  would  not  add  to  your  convenience;    I  am 

speaking  of  Mr.  RendeFs  plan  ? — I  beg  pardon ;    I  was  looking  at  the  one 
before  me. 

5754.  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Renders ;  there  is  a  large  basin  in  front  of 
the  Humber  Dock,  will  that  be  a  convenient  arrangement  for  your  trade? — 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

5755.  You  will  land  the  passengers  at  the  steam-boat  pier  opposite  the  dock, 
and  not  far  from  the  railway  ? — Yes ;  that  is  where  we  land  now. 

5756.  Do  you  think  that  the  railway  will  bring  goods  and  passengers  for 
your  vessels  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

5757.  If  you  were  placed  in  a  basin  east  of  the  garrison,  how  would  that  suit 
vour  trade  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  suit  the  trade  so  well,  or  any  thing 
like  it. 

5758.  That 
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575^.  That  would  be  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  railway  ? — ^Yes.  Ct^ft. R.tAoi^dt- 

5759.  In  rough  weather,  supposing  Mr.  Walker's  dock  was  made,  would  you       — - 

be  tempted  to  go  in  there  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  is  possible.  30  June  1840. 

5760.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fore  shore  there  ? — Not  much* 

5761.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  rocks  they  call  the  Hebbles?— Yes ; 
down  below. 

5762.  How  far  are  they  below  that  basin  f — About  half  a  mile. 

5763*  Your  steam  would  keep  you  clear  of  it  ? — ^Yes ;  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  that. 

5764.  If  you  went  to  the  basin,  would  that  be  a  convenient  place  for  the 
passengers  ? — ^There  would  be  an  expensive  charge  for  the  porterage  of  luggage ; 
it  would  be  double  the  distance ;  and  for  goods,  too,  it  would  be  expensive. 

5765.  We  have  been  told  that  the  entrance  is  120  feet  wide ;  is  that  sufficient 
for  a  large  steamer  ?^— Not  for  a  large  steamer. 

5766.  The  basin  would  hold  eight  or  ten  steamers  ? — They  must  be  the  ferry 
steam-packets,  then* 

5767.  It  could  hold  eight  or  ten  of  them  ? — ^Yes. 

5768.  But  not  eight  or  ten  of  yours  ? — Not  by  the  look  of  it 

.    5769.  If  there  were  four  of  yours,  could  you  move  about? — If  we  got  m  we 
must  remain  stationary. 

5770.  You  have  told  us  that  the  Tiger  and  Emerald  Isle  do  not  use  the 
docks  ht  all;  how  much  dock-dues  do  they  pay  in  a  year?— I  cannot  tell;  I 
think  it  is  10  rf.  a  ton  from  Hamburg. 

5771.  Would  that  amount  to  between  600/.  and  700/.  a  year  ?— Something 
about  that,  the  vessels  lying  aground. 

5772.  Are  there  many  others  that  do  not  use  the  docks  ? — No,  there  are  no 
others  that  do  not ;  there  is  another,  the  Bruges,  that  comes  occasionally ;  she 
has  given  up  now ;  the  coasters  only  pay  3rf.  a  ton. 

5773-  Committee.]  You  were  an  officer  in  the  navy? — Yes. 
5774*  You  know  the  port  of  Hull  ? — Yes,  a  little,  more  or  less. 

5775.  Do  you  know  the  position  of  the  Hebbles? — Yes,  I  know  where 

it  lies. 

5776.  Will  you  look  at  Mr.  Walker's  dock  and  basin  and  the  position  of  the 
Hebbles,  and  tell  me  whether,  looking  at  that  position,  you  consider  its  being  so 
near  the  Hebbles  would  render  the  entry  dangerous  for  sailing  vessels?--^ 
1  should  say  it  was  almost  rather  too  close  to  the  entrance,  for  sailing  in  a  parti- 
cular wind  it  might  throw  her  off. 

5777-  What  wind  ?— Tlie  wind  inclining  to  the  northward  or  north-east,  tjiose 

are  the  only  winds.  ^       ,    ,     ,        «     mi  .1 

5778.  Are  not  those  winds  favourable  for  entermg  the  harbour  ? —They  might 
get  to  the  Humber  Dock  or  the  old  harbour  with  that  wind,  but  they  could  not 
get  into  Mr.  Walker's  basin. 

5779.  Are  they  not  the  winds  that  they  would  come  in  with,  from  the  Spurm- 
iead?— They  are  obliged  to  keep  so  much  more  to  the  southward,  she  would 
pass  the  Hebbles  before  she  could  bring  up  again. 

5780.  You4hink  that,  in  passing  the  Hebbles,  a  sailing  vessel  witfi  a  north  or 
north-east  wind  would  have  passed  before  she  could  bnng  round  to  take  Mr. 
Walker's  basin  ?— Yes,  unless  she  had  a  good  commanding  wind. 

'5781.  Would  there  be  any  danger  of  her  missing  stavs  and  going  upon  the 

Hebbles  ? No ;  with  a  wind  at  north  north-east,  she  could  avoid  them ;  she  could 

haul  up,  but  she  would  be  too  far  off  to  fetch  the  harbour  again ;  in  that  case  she 
could  fetch  the  old  harbour  or  the  Humber  Dock. 

[The  Witness  withdrew* 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated,  he  had  no  other  evidence  to  lay  before 
the  Committee ;  that  he  should  get  an  answer  from  the  Ordnance  by  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  would  then  be  prepared  to  put  in 
that  document,  and  also  to  give  an  answer  with  respect  to  the  memorial 
of  the  Dock  Company. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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Jovis,  2*  die  Julii,  184^. 


RICHARD  BETHELL,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


3  July  1840.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated  that  Mr.  Reynolds  had  looked  ov^f 

. ,  the  Memorial  pf  the  Dock  Company  in  reply,  ^hich  had  been  the  sub- 

ject of  discussion  on  the  last  day  of  meeting,  and  there  was  no  objection 
to  its  being  delivered  in ;  and  accordingly  delivered  in  the  following 
document ; — 

Tp  the  Right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer. 
The  Memorial  of  the  Dock  Company  at  Kingston-upon-Hdll ; 

Sheweth, — That  your  memorialists  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  memorial  of 
certain  persons  describing  themsielves  as  the  committee  chosen  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
owners  of  property,  in  warehouses,  yards,  quays,  wharfs,  dwelling-houses,  lands  and  tene- 
ments, bordering  upon  the  river  Hull,  commonly  called  the  old  harbour,  held  at  the  mansion^ 
house  in  the  borough  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  on  Wednesday  the  30th  day  of  September 
1S8&,  addressed  to  you  on  the  subject  of  a  memorial  recently  presented  to  you  by  your 
memorialists,  wherein  your  memorialists  proposed  to  treat  with  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  the  sale  by  them  of  a  moiety  of  their  aouble  dues  payable  for  foreign  vessels  trading  with 
the  port  of  Hull. 

That  your  memorialists  lo^e  no  time  in  submitting  to  you  their  observations  upon  the 
memorial  of  the  committee  of  the  harbour-side  proprietors,  which  they  deem  to  be  calcu^ 
lated  to  throw  an  unjust  suspicion  over  the  statements  recently  submitted  to  you  by  your 
memorialists,  and  to  place  your  memorialists  in  an  unfair  position  in  refereuce  to  their 
claims  to  the  considemtion  and  support  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

That  your  memorialists  trust  that  they  shall  receive  your  excuse  for  the  length  to  which 
this  memorial  must  unavoidably  extend,  from  your  memorialists  being  imperatively  called 
upon  not  only  to  refute  the  serious  charges  of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  alleged 
against  them  in  the  memorial  of  the  comniittee  of  the  harbour-side  proprietors,  but  to 
expose  the  sophistry  and  mis-statements  which  characterize  the  memorial,  emanating,  as  it 
does,  from  persons  having  local  interests  to  serve  apart  from  the  general  benefit  of  the  town 
aft  large. 

That  the  memorialists,  who  designated  themselves  a  committee  chosen  at  a  general 
me^tin^  of  owners  of  property  on  the  narbour-side,  have  endeavoured  to  give  weight  to  their 
proceedings  by  adding  tnat  the  worshipful  the  mayor  was  in  the  chair  at  that  meeting ; 
whereas  your  memorialists  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  chah*  was  taken  on 
that  occasion  by  Edward  Gibson,  Esq.,  who  attended  the  meeting  as  the  owner  of  consi- 
derable property  on  the  harbour-side,  not  in  his  official  character  of  mayor  of  the  borough  of 
Hull,  which  situatkm  he  at  that  time  held,  but  as  a  private  individual. 

That  the  memorial  of  the  committee  of  the  harbour-side  prDprietors  denies  the  truth  of 
the  statement  of  your  memorialists,  that  they  were  induced,  at  their  own  expense  and 
risk,  to  make  the  dock  and  legal  quay  at  Hull,  by  the  Act  of  the  i4th  Geo.  3,  c.  66> 
directed  to  be  mode;  and  it  also  asserts  that  the  memorial  presented  to  you  by  your 
memorialists  does  not  truly  and  fully  set  out  the  aid  and  assistance,  advantages  ana  bene- 
fits which  your  memorialists  obtained  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  undertaking. 
"  That  irt  reference  to  the  chaige  made  against  your  memorialists  of  not  having  truly  and 
fully  set  out  the  considerations  which  induced  your  memorialists  to  enter  upon  the  expense 
and  risk  of  making  the  said  dock  and  legal  quay,  the  memorial  of  the  said  committee 
.recapitulates  the  considerations  granted  to  your  memorialists,  which  are  not  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Act  of  the  14th  Geo.  3,  c.  6,  but  are  fiilly  set  forth  in  the  statements  made  to 
you  by  your  memorialists,  and  which  considerations  consisted  of  Crown  lands  granted,  a 
sum  of  16,000/.  paid  out  of  the  Customs'  tonnage  duties,  and  shipping  and  wharfage  on 
goods  landed  on  the  quays  of  the  docks,  and  their  proceeds^  to  endeavour  tp  support  theif 
charge  against  your  memorialists  of  falsehood  and  mis-statement,  by  alleging  that  your  memo* 
rialists  have  omitted  to  notice  the  power  given,  as  they  would  represent,  to  your  memorialists, 
.by  the  14th  Geo.  3,  c.  67,  to  purchase  and  "hold,  without  incurring  the  penalties  of  the 
statutes  of  mortmain,  any  quantity  of  freehold  lands,  tenements  and  nereditaments,  without 
stint  or  limitation/'  during  the  progress  of  the  undertaking,  and  to  sell  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof  after  its  completion ;  whereas  it  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  said  Act  of 
the  I4th  Geo.  3,  c.  67, .  and  ought  to  be  well  known  to  the  said  harbour-side  committee, 
that  your  memorialists  were  only  empowered  to  purchase  such  lands  as  should  be  necessary 
or  usieful  for  the  purpose  of  making,  laying  out  or  widening  such  road  or  roads  as  your 
memortahsts  should  by  that  Act  be  authorized  to  make  or  amend,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
making  or  extending  some  of  the  works  by  that  Act  to  be  made  and  provided,  or  for  laying 
soil,  rubbish,  utensils  and  materials  upon,  or  for  erecting  conveniences  for  workmen,  or  for 
other  the  purposes  of  that  Act, 

That  in  proof  of  your  memorialists  being  justified  in  stating  that  the  undertaking  was 
considered  a  risk,  they  beg  to  refer  you  to  a  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  to 
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the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  dated  4th  February  1773,  wherein   they  state,  that,  if  th^       q  j^u  jg^. 

Corporation  of  the  town  of  Hull  should  decline  the  undertaking  of  making  the  proposed 

tlock  and  legal  (^uay,  an  overture  should  be  made  to  the  Trinity  House,  as  a  wealthy,  flou- 
rishing body  having  an  interest  in  the  business,  and  if  they  also  should  decline,  the  com- 
missioners state  that  they  have  no  manner  of  doubt  but  many  applications  would  be  made 
from  private  adventurers  to  form  themselves  into  a  company,  witn  the  aid  of  Parliament, 
under  their  Lordships'  protection,  for  such  beneficial  purposes,  which  had  proved  so  advan- 
tageous to  trade,  and  consequently  successful  to  the  undertaJiers,  in  other  places. 

That  your  memorialists  refrain  rrom  unnecessarily  lengthening  their  memorial  by  making 
any  observations  upon  such  parts  of  the  memorial  of  the  said  committee  as  refier  only  to 
the  consequences  which  would  have  resulted  to  your  memorialists,  under  the  said  Act  of 
the  14th  (ieo.  3,  c.  67,  in  case  the  dock  and  legal  quay  before  mentioned  had  not  been  com- 

)>leted  within  the  period  of  seven  years  from  the  passing  of  that  Act,  the  said  dock  and 
egal  quay  having,  in  fact,  as  stated  by  your  memorialists,  been  completed  considerably 
within  the  said  period  of  seven  years,  and  every  condition  imposed  upon  your  memorialists 
by  the  said  Act  having  been  fully  complied  with  on  their  part,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  intended  to  be  conferred  upon  them  by 
Buch  Act. 

That  your  memorialists  are  ignorant  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  assertion  contained 
in  the  memorial  of  the  said  Committee  is  made,  that  your  memorialists  obtained  the  grants 
made  to  them  by  the  before-mentioned  Act  of  the  14th  Geo.  3,  upon  a  representation  that 
the  expense  of  making  the  dock  and  quay  before  mentioned  would  amount  to  the  sum  of 
115,000?.,  inasmuch  as.  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  stated  in  the  report  before  men- 
tioned to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wooller,  civil 
engineer,  the  costs  of  executing  the  legal  quay  might  probably  be  11,000/.  or  12,000^,  and 
of  the  basin  or  dock  55,000/.  or  60,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  purchases  and  parliar 
mentary  charges  ;  and  a  subseauent  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Grundy,  civil  engineer,  stated 
that  the  expense  of  executing  tnose  works  would  be  07,831  /•  19s.,  exclusive  of  parliament 
tary  charges  and  purchases  of  land,  and  it  was  not  until  after  those  estimates  had  been 
made  that  it  was  agreed  on  the  part  of  Government  that  15,000/.  should  be  contributed 
out  of  the  Customs  towards  making  the  dock  and  quay,  in  addition  to  the  grant  to  be  made 
of  a  part  of  the  military  works  of  the  town. 

That  the  cost  of  making  t!ie  dock  and  quay  before  mentioned  did  amount,  as  already  stated 
to  you  by  your  memorialists,  to  the  sum  of  64,588/.  16i.  llc/«,  and  the  i$um  of  30,000/., 
raised  by  contribution  among  the  shareholders  in  the  undertaking,  by  subscriptiouB  of 
250/.  for  each  share,  was  applied  towards  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  64,588/.  16^.  lie/.; 
tiie  15,000/.  patd  to  your  memorialists  out  of  the  Customs,  and  the  sum  of  1 8,128 /» 
9#.  Id.  received  net  for  tonnage-duties,  &c.  during  the  years  1775,  1776,  1777,1778  and 
1779,*  having  been  also  applied  to  the  like  purpose. 

That  your  memorialists  admit  that  they  did  expend  the  sum  of  11,598/.  in  the  purchase 
of  lands  for  the  purposes  and  under  thepowers  of  the  Act  14  Geo.  3,  c.  56,  and  they  say, 
that  they  subsequently  sold  not  '*  a  small  portion,"  as  stated  in  the  memorial  of  the  biefore^ 
mentioned  Committee,  but  a  considerable  part  thereof  for  the  sum  of  11,324/f  11«.  9c/.,  and 
not  for  the  sum  of  11,937/.,  as  is  erroneously  stated  in  the  said  memorial ;  but  your  memo* 
rialifito  positively  deny  that  more  than  the  sum  of  2,867/.  33.  9d.,  being  part  of  tne  said  sum 
of  11,598/.  expended  by  them  in  the  purchase  of  land  as  before  mentioned,  was  brought  to 
the  account  of  expenses  incurred  in  making  the  dock  and  quay  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or 
that  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  formed  any  part  of  the  said  sum  of  64,588  /.  16«.  11  </., 
save  and  except  the  said  sum  of  2,867  /.  3«.  9  rf.,  which  sum  was  the  value  of  so  much  of  the 
said  land  purchased  by  your  memorialists  as  was  actually  used  in  making  and  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  old  dock  and  entrance  into  the  same. 

That  the  rents  of  such  part  of  the  land  so  purchased  as  aforesaid,  as  was  not  re-sold,  have 
invariably  been  brought  to  account  in  the  annual  statement  of  your  memorialists'  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  have  formed  part  of  the  monies  in  respect  whereof  dividends  have 
been  from  time  to  time  declared. 

That  the  monies  which  arose  from  the  sale  by  your  memorialists  of  part  of  the  lands  so 
purchased  by  them  as  aforesaid,  amountirig  to  11,324/.  11 2(.  9d.  was  oy  your  memorialists 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Smiths  and  Thompson,  their  treasurers,  and  your  memorialists 
admit  that  under  a  resolution  of  the  Dock  Company,  passed  in  the  month  of  November 
1789,  the  sum  of  11,357/.  lbs.,  being  the  balance  of  the  before-mentioned  purchase-monies; 
and  the  interest  thereon,  was  divided  among  the  members  of  the  Company;  and  your  memo^ 
rialists  have  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  statement  laid  before  you  by  them, 
wherein  they  famish  the  amount  of  dividends  received  upon  each  of  the  originsd  120  shares, 
from  the  opening  of  the  first  dock  in  1778  to  1802,  both  inclusive,  your  memorialists  have 
included  the  dividends  arising  from  the  said  sum  of  11,357/.  1 5 «.,  whereby  the  average 
amount  of  dividends  declared  annually,  during  the  period  last  mentioned  of  the  ordinary 
excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure  in  each  year, has  been  augmented  to  54  /.  Is*  10 d.  per 
annum  on  each  share. 

That  your  memorialists  deprecate  strongly  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  the 
harbour-side  proprietors  to  make  it  appear  that  the  said  sum  of  11,357/.  155.  so  divided 
among  the  proprietors  in  the  year  1789,  as  before  mentioned,  and  duly  accounted  for  by  them 
in  the  sums  stated  to  have  been  divided  from  the  year  1778  to  1802,  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
set-off  against  the  monies  advanced  by  your  memorialists  upwards  of  10  years  previously, 
amounting  to  30,000  /.,  or  250  /•  per  share,  in  order  to  justify  the  statement  in  the  memorial 
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9  July  1840.       <yf  the  said  committee^  that  *^  the  cash  advanced  by  the  members  of  the  Company  from  their 
-  own  proper  fmids  towards  the  completion  of  the  said  quay  and  dock  only  amounted  to 

18^402 1.,  or  153  /.  6  s.  Sd.  per  share. 

That  assuming  that  your  memorialists  have  satis&ctorily  established  the  fallacy  of  the 
statement  contained  in  the  memorial  of  the  harbour-side  proprietors,  that  your  memorialists 
only  contributed  the  sum  of  18,402/.  towards  the  cost  ot  making  the  first  quay,  instead  of 
the  sum  of  30,000/.,  Which  was  actually  raised  and  advanced  by  them  as  before  mentioned 
it  becomes  unnecessanr  for  your  memorialists  to  enter  into  any  further  confutation  of  the 
felse  statements  introauced  by  the  said  committee  into  their  memorial,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  your  memorialists  have  not  contributed  so  largely  as  they  have  represented 
themselves  to  have  done,  and  as  they  have  in  fact  done,  towaras  the  expense  of  making  the 
said  quay  and  dock. 

That  your  memorialists  cannot,  however,  pass  over  in  silence  the  language  used  in  the 
memorial  of  the  said  committee,  implying  a  want  of  veracity  in  the  statements  made  by  your 
memorialists,  of  whom  it  is  said,  in  the  memorial  of  the  said  committee,  that  your  memo- 
rialists have  ventured  to  allege  that  they  expended  upon  the  works  of  the  dock  and  quay 
the  sum  of  49,588/.  16«.  lie/.,  that  is  to  say,  19,588/.  I65.  lie/,  more  than  your  memo- 
riaUsts  had  said  in  the  first  paragraph  of  their  statement  that  they  bad  paid  up  on  account 
of  their  subscribed  capital ;  whereas,  on  reference  to  your  memorialists'  statement,  it  will  be 
found  that  your  memorialists  have  expressly  mentioned  that,  in  addition  to  the  30,000/. 
raised  by  aavances  of  250/.  for  each  share,  the  tonnage-duties  received  from  1775  to' 17 79 
inclusive,  amounting  to  18,128/.  9#.  Ic/.,  were  applied  towards  the  expense  of  making  the 
old  dock,  thereby  snowing  from  what  source  the  excess  of  expenditure  beyond  the  30  000  i 
raised  by  your  memorialists  had  been  provided. 

lliat  your  memorialists  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  fallacious  account  put  forth  in 
the  memorial  of  the  committee  of  the  harbour-side  proprietors,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
appear  that  your  memorialists  were  not  called  upon  to  provide  more  than  33,666/.  3«.  zd, 
towards  the  expenses,  amounting  to  233,086/.  \9$.  6^.,  of  making  the  Humber  Dock- 
whereas  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sum  of  82,390/.,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  60 
additional  shares,  was  in  fact  provided  by  your  memorialists  in  addition  to  Uie  said  sum  of 
33,666/.  3*.  3rf.,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  mtroduction  of  60  new  shareholders  into  the  Com-r 
pany,  the  120  original  shareholders  made  a  sacrifice  of  one-third  of  their  future  profits  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  them  to  provide  a  moiety  of  the  expense  of  makii^  the  Humber 
Dock,  which  they  were  by  the  terms  of  the  Dock  Acts  bouna  to  provide  astheir  proportion 
of  the  expense  of  that  work. 

That  with  reference  to  the  statements  made  by  your  memorialists,  and  by  the  committee 
of  the  harbour-side  proprietors,  respectively,  on  the  subiect  of  the  introduction  into  Parr 
liament  in  the  year  1825  of  a  Bill  for  making  a  new  dock,  your  memorialists  earnestly 
request  your  particular  attention  to  and  comparison  of  both  statements,  your  memorialists 
feeling  confident  that  in  their  memorial  the  tacts  relative  thereto  are  stated  with  candour 
and  truth,  while  the  memorial  of  the  said  committee,  by  omitting  all  reference  to  the  part 
taken  by  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  raising  a  moiety  of  the  expense 
of  making  that  dock,  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  your  memorialists  themselves  were  seeking 
lo  subject  the  trade  of  the  town  and  port  to  new  and  excessive  charges  imder  pretence  of 
enabling  them  to  construct  a  new  dock. 

That  the  clause  introduced  into  the  appendix  to  the  memorial  of  the  committee  of  the 
harbour-side  proprietors,  which  was  a  surprise  upon  your  memorialists,  having  been  moved 
in  the  Committee  by  the  Earl  of  Durham,  then  Mr.  Lambton,  without  any  previous  notice 
was  only  carried  by  a  majority  of  1 1  Members  of  the  Committee  against  7,  and  instead  of 
offering  any  justifiable  precedent  to  the  Government  and  Legislature  for  imposing  upon 
your  memorialists  a^ny  terms  which  might  appear  to  be  advantageous  to  the  public,  though 
at  the  sacrifice  of  your  memorialists'  vested  rights,  it  is  admitted  by  the  memorial  of  ^e 
committee  of  the  harbour-side  proprietors,  that  the  abrogation  of  the  rights  of  your  memo- 
rialists expressly  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Act  of  14  Geo.  3,  c.  56,  to  take  dock-dues, 
for  vessels  coming  into  or  going  out  of  the  harbour,  could  not  with  perfect  equity  be  taken 
from  your  memorialists  without  compensation,  inasmuch  as  the  said  committee  by  their 
■  memorial  state  that  they  are  not  desirous  of  depriving  your  memorialists  of  any  of  the 

rights  or  privileges  which  they  now  hold,  without  paying  them  a  fair  and  equitable  com- 
pensation for  the  same. 

That  your  memorialists  are  of  opinion  that  a  relinquishment  of  their  right  to  take  dock- 
dues  for  vessels  using  the  harbour  would  lead  to  great  practical  inconvenience,  even  sup- 
posing the  diOSculty  of  establishing  a  principle  upon  which  to  determine  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  your  memorialists  for  their  relinquishment  of  such  right  could 
be  satisfactorily  removed. 

That  although  the  land  which  your  memorialists  now  seek  permission  to  purchase  may 
somewhat  exceed  what  they  may  have  immediate  occasion  for,  in  applying  the  same  to  the 
construction  of  a  dock,  with  entrance- basin  and  all  the  necessary  and  usual  appendages 
your  memorialists  consider  that  it  is  highly  important  for  the  general  interests  of  the  town 
and  the  public  that  provision  should  be  made  for  affording  increased  accommodation  to  the 
commerce  in  the  port,  when  and  as  the  same  may  be  called  for,  and  that  the  present  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  your  memorialists  of  securing  for  that  purpose,  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost,  land  which  will  otherwise  hereafter  acquire  additional  value  from  being  covered  with 
buildings,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  neglected. 


That  your  memorialists  deny,  that,  by  possessing  themselves  of  the  land  in  question,  they 
ould  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  fore  shore  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  or  that  the  Rail- 
way 
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way  Company  have  already  done  the  same  on  the  west  side,  there  being  yards  of  fore  shore        ^  July  1840. 

on  the  west  side,  immediately  adjoining  to  the  entrance-basin  of  the  Humber  Dock,  applicable         

to  the  construction  of  wet  and  dry  docks,  and  slips  for  careening  and  repairing  ships,  building- 
yards  and  other  naval  establishments,  while  the  land  which  your  memorialists  seek  to  ac- 
quire lies  to  the  east  of  the  citadel  of  the  town,  occupying  only  590  yards  of  frontage,  and 
leaving  the  fore  shore  along  the  river  Ilumber,  to  the  east  of  such  land,  readily  applicable  to 
all  or  any  of  the  purposes  before  mentioned. 

That  your  memorialists  deny  that  their  object  in  seeking  permission  to  purchase  the  land 
now  ofl'ered  to  them  is  to  make  a  profit  of  it  by  the  re-sale  of  part  of  it,  ^eir  object  being, 
on  the  contrary,  to  secure  it  for  the  future  benefit  and  advantage  of  tlie  trade  of  the  port, 
by  the  ultimate  appropriation  of  the  whole  of  it,  when  required,  to  commercial  purposes, 
either  by  further  extension  of  dock  room  or  otherwise. 

That  your  memorialists  have  been  induced  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  foregoing 
observations  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  unfavourable  impression  which  the  uncoji- 
tradicted  misrepresentations  contained  in  nie  memorial  of  the  committee  of  the  harbour-side 
proprietors  might  otherwise  have  been  allowed  to  make  upon  your  mind,  and  they  trust 
that  the  facts  now  laid  before  you  will  have  the  effect  of  confirming  and  establishing  their 
full  claim  to  the  support  and  protection  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  their  endeavours  to 
procure  for  the  increased  trade  of  the  port,  without  the  imposition  of  any  further  burthen, 
such  ample  accommodation,  in  additional  dock  room  and  otherwise,  as  may  beneficially  and 
effectually  promote  its  commerce,  and  secure  to  the  revenue  the  easy  and  safe  collection  of 
Her  Majesty's  duties  of  Customs. 


Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated,  he  was  authorized  to  communicate  to 
the  Committee  that  the  Board  of  Ordnance  had  seen  the  plan  produced 
by  the  Petitioners,  and  had  stated  that,  in  case  their  plan  was  adopted,  they 
would  put  it  under  precisely  the  same  restrictions  as  the  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  Walker,  that  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Petitioners  would  receive 
as  favourable  a  consideration  as  the  plan  of  the  parties  promoting 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  -4 zz5/m  inquired  whether  there  was  any  communication  in  writing 
from  the  Ordnance,  which  was  the  usual  mode  of  such  communications 
being  made. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  inquired  what  communication  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  from  the  Ordnance,  upon  which  they 
had  grounded  the  statements  they  had  made  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Austin  replied  that  clauses  had  been  prepared  and  screed  to  by 
the  Ordnance  to  be  introduced  into  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated  that  the  Petitioners  had  also  received 
clauses  from  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  heard  to  sum  up  the  evidence  which  had  been  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  case  of  the  harbour-side  proprietors  petitioning 
against  the  I3ill. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  reply. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o*clock. 


Veneris^  3**  die  Julii^  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHELL,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


THE  Committee-room  was  cleared.  3  July  1840. 

After  deliberation,  the  counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in  and 
informed  by  the  Chairman,  that  the  Committee  had  determined  that 
\       the  preamble  of  the  Bill  had  been  proved. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  stated  that  he  appeared  in  support  of  the 
Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  Hull,  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  clauses 
of  the  Bill. 

The  first  clause  of  the  Bill  was  read. 

Mr.  Hildyard  proposed  the  postponement  of  this  clause,  inasmuch  as 
there  were  several  matters  involved  in  it,  the  discussion  of  which  would 
more  advantageously  take  place  upon  other  clauses  of  the  Bill. 
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3  July  1840.  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  objected  to  the  consideration  of  this  clause 
being  postponed. 

Mr.  Serjeant  WrangJiam  and  Mr.  Baines  agreed  in  the  propriety  of 
the  discussion  of  this  clause  being  postponed. 

The  Committee  determined  that  the  first  clause  should  be  postponed. 

The  second  clause  was  read,  together  with  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  leave  the  making 
of  the  cut  or  canal,  uniting  the  proposed  dock  with  the  river  Hull,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Austin  was  heard  in  supprt  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Baines  was  heard,  on  behalf  of  the  Trinity  House  at  Hull,  and 
the  other  Petitioners  for  whom  he  appeared,  to  propose  an  amendment 
in  the  second  clause,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  it  compulsory 
upon  the  Company  to  make  the  cut  or  canal  alluded  to,  but  leaving  the 
timber  pond  in  the  discretion  of  the  Company ;  he  alluded  to  the  evi- 
dence the  Committee  had  already  received  upon  the  subject  from  the 
witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  in  conclusion  stated  his  readiness  to  call 
the  warden  of  the  Trinity  House  and  several  other  witnesses  to  give 
evidence  upon  the  point,  if  the  Committee  were  not  already  satisfied. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  deliberation,  the  counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in  and 
informed  by  the  Chairman,  that  The  Speaker  having  taken  the  Chair,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  upon  the 
question ;  but  that  the  general  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Com- 
mittee was,  when  they  passed  the  preamble,  they  passed  it  with  re- 
ference to  the  whole  scheme  laid  down  in  the  plan  produced  before  the 
Committee ;  that  if  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  had  any  ground  to  show 
why  the  whole  of  the  scheme  should  not  be  adopted,  the  Committee  were 
of  opinion  that  the  onus  ought  to  lie  upon  them. 

Mr.  Barnes  stated  that,  after  what  had  been  announced  by  the  Chair- 
man, he  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  Committee  with  any 
evidence. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


lMn(B,  6**  die  Julii^  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHELL,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


6  July  1840.  ^^-   HUdyard  suggested  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  would  now 
address  the  Committee, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  objected  to  the  course  proposed,  and  stated 
that  when  the  Committee  adjourned  on  Friday,  the  Chairman  stated  that 
the  Committee  did  not  wish  to  hear  any  thing  from  him  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Wrangham)  in  addition  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Baines,  and  that  they 
wished  to  hear  some  reason  from  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  for  having 
by  their  proposed  amendment  deviated  from  their  original  plan. 

The  Chairmjan  stated  that  the  view  taken  by  the  Committee  was 
this,  that  the  extreme  desirableness  and  the  almost  absolute  necessity  of 
the  junction  being  made  was  established  by  the  evidence  produced  by 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  and  they  therefore  thought  that  the  shortest 
mode  would  be  to  call  upon  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  to  show  some 
strong  reasons  for  its  being  left  optional  with  the  Company. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  support  of  the  course  he  had  originally 
suggested. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  was  beard  in  reply. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After 
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After  deliberation,  the  counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in  and        ^  J"Jy  »S4o. 

informed  by  the  Chairman^  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  Committee  to         

inform  them,  that  iji  the  intimation  given  on  Friday,  the  object  of  the 
Committee  was,  if  possible^  to  shorten  the  proceedings  as  much  as  they 
could ;  but  as  they  found  it  had  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
they  thought  it  better  to  go  on  in  the  regular  course,  and  Mr.  Baines 
would  proceed  to  call  his  witnesses,  or  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  to 
address  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Baines  stated  that  he  should  waive  calling  any  evidence,  and 
would  merely  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  frame  of 
the  16th  section  of  the  56th  chapter  of  the  14th  George  3,  and  also  to 
clause  6  of  the  91st  chapter  of  the  42d  George  3,  in  contrast  with  the 
section  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Seneant  Wrangham  was  heard  in  support  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Baines. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated  that  he  should  not  interpose  in  this 
discussion ;  that  he  had  an  amendment  to  propose  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  clause,  which  he  should  bring  forward  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Hildyard  was  heard  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Baines,  and  in  support  of  that  proposed  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill,  the  eflfect  of  which  would  be  to  leave  the  making  of  the  cut  or 
canal  in  question  optional  with  the  Company,  and,  in  conclusion,  referred 
to  a  tabular  statement  of  the  financial  prospects  of  the  Company,  which 
had  been  used  by  Mr.  Austin  in  his  general  reply  upon  the  preamble, 
and  which  had  been  compiled  from  various  documents  in  evidence  before 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Baines  claimed  a  right  to  reply  upon  the  document  just  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Hildyard,  as  he  had  had  no  importunity  of  adverting  to  it  in 
his  original  statement. 

Mr.  Hildyard  objected  to  Mr.  Baines  being  heard  in  reply,  inasmuch 
as  the  document  in  question  had  not  been  put  in  evidence,  but  was  produced 
and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Austin  in  his  reply,  and  was  before  the  Committee 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Baines  addressed  them. 

Mr.  Baines  was  heard  in  reply,  upon  his  right  to  reply. 
The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  deliberation,  the  counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in  and 
informed  by  the  Chairman,  that  he  was  directed  to  state,  that  as  the 
paper  in  question  had  never  been  put  in  evidence,  but  was  merely  a 
summary  of  the  different  evidence  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  exami- 
nations, the  opinion  of  the  Committee  was^  that  Mr.  Baines  had  no  right 
to  a  reply. 

The  Committee-room  was  again  cleared. 

After  deliberation,  the  counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in  and 
informed  by  the  Chairman,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
that  after  the  words  "  hereby  empowered,"  in  the  fourth  line  from  the 
bottom  in  the  second  clause,  the  following  words  be  inserted,  "  and 
required  within  the  space  of  Seven  Years  after  the  passing  of  this  Act." 

The  Chairman  also  stated  that  that  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  the  object  being  to  make  it  compulsory  upon  the  Company 
to  make  the  cut. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  One  o'clock. 
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Martis,  1^  die  Juliiy  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHELL,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


7  July  1840.  ON  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  the  room  was  ordered  to  be  cleared. 

On  the  admission  of  counsel  and  parties,  the  Chairman  stated  that  he 
understood  the  counsel  or  the  promoters  had  some  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  Austin  applied  for  a  postponement  of  all  the  clauses  prior  to 
clause  49,  and  hoped  the  Committee  would  take  that  clause  the  first  on 
their  meeting  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Reynolds  objected  to  the  course  of  proceeding  proposed  by  Mr. 
Austin,  as  being  entirely  irregular. 

The  Committee-room  was  ordered  to  be  cleared. 

On  the  admission  of  parties,  the  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee 
had  determined  to  proceed  with  clause  49  the  first  thing  to-morrow. 

(^Adjourned  till  To-morrow  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mercuriiy  8**  die  JulO^  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHELL,  Esq.,  in  thb  Chair. 


8  July  1840.  Mr.  Austin^  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  yesterday,  was 

heard  in  support  of  the  49th  clause  of  the  Bill,  and  referred  to  various 

Other  Dock  Acts  in  which  similar  powers  had  been  given  to  Dock  Com- 
panies to  those  sought  for  by  the  present  clause,  and  also  referred  to  the 
case  of  the  Hull  Dock  Company  v.  Le  Marche,  reported  in  2d  volume  of 
Manning  and  Ryland's  Reports. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  objected  to  the  Committee  being  called  upon 
to  decide  on  the  principle  of  the  clause,  until  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
had  introduced  a  schedule  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  clause  would 
affect  the  parties  for  whom  he  appeared. 

^t.  Austin  objected  to  produce  any  schedule,  the  principle  of  the 
clause  alone  being  that  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee, 
but  stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  introduce  a  proviso  prohibiting  the 
Company  from  charging  more  than  Zd.  per  bale  upon  goods  loaded  from 
the  wharfs  of  the  Company. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  deliberation,  the  counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in  and 
informed  by  the  Chairman^  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  Committee  to 
state  that  they  had  come  to  the  following  resolution:  **That  Mr.  Austin 
be  instructed  to  proceed  with  his  case  in  the  manner  he  thinks  most  cal- 
culated for  the  benefit  of  his  clients." 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  since  he  left  the  Committee-room,  it  had  occurred 
to  him  that  the  Committee  might  be  saved  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by 
making  the  following  alterations  in  the  clause  under  discussion ;  to  strike 
out  the  words  **  landed  or  discharged  upon,"  in  the  second  line  of  tlie 
clause,  and  inserting,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words  "shipped  or  loaded 
from,"  then  striking  out  the  words  "or  which  shall  be  shipped  or  loaded 
from  any  such  quays  or  wharfs  as  aforesaid,"  in  the  4th  and  5th  lines  of 
the  clause,  then  striking,  out  the  words  "  or  loaded  or  delivered  from,'* 
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in  the  9th  and  10th  lines,  and  inserting  after  the  word  **any/'  in  the       *  ^"^y  *84o* 
10th  line,  the  words  "of  the  said,"  and  then  striking  out  in  the  same         "' 
line  the  words,  **  in  the  port  of  London,"  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
raising  the  principle  of  the  outward  duty,  without  reference  to  the  port  of 
London. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  stated  that  it  would  be  important  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  Know  whether  there  had  been  any  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  income  of  the  Company  since  the  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
in  1828. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee  suggested,  that  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  Committee  to  be  informed  what  the  income  of  the  Company  was 
from  the  wharfage-dues  before  and  after  1828. 

Mr.  Austin  stated  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Dock  Company 
to  famish  that  information,  as  no  separate  account  was  kept  of  the  wnarf- 
age-dues,  and  farther  stated,  that  as  the  principle  of  the  clause  was  now 
under  discussion,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  call  any  witnesses,  but 
that  evidence  might  be  adduced  when  the  Committee  came  to  consider 
the  schedule,  or  the  details  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  stated  that  as  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  and  Mr. 
Wortley  were  prepared  to  go  into  the  discussion  upon  this  clause,  although 
his  (Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether's)  clients  had  a  deep  interest  in  it,  he  did 
not  mean  to  trouble  the  Committee  upon  it,  but  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  propriety  of  passing  this  clause,  when 
it  was  proposed  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  to  repeal  a  clause  in  one  of 
the  former  Acts,  which  was  in  opposition  to  the  present  clause,  but  which 
still  remained  a  part  of  the  Act. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee  stated  that  the  matter  had  been  fully  dis- 
cussed yesterday,  and  the  Committee  had  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
consideration  to-day  of  the  49th  clause. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  was  in  part  beard  in  opposition  to  the  49th 
clause,  and  commented  upon  the  arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Austin,  and 
referred  to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Tenterden  in  the  case  of  the  Hull  Dock 
Company  v.  Le  Marche. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Jovis,  9*  die  Julii^  1840. 


RICHARD  BETHELL,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


ON  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrang-Aam  concluded       9  Julj  1840; 
his  address  to  the  Committee  on  clause  49.  

Mr.  Austin  replied. 

The  Committee-room  was  ordered  to  be  cleared. 

After  deliberation,  parties  were  called  in  and  informed  by  the  Chair- 
manj  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  clause  49  ought  not 
to  stand  as  part  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Austin  stated,  that  after  the  determination  the  Committee  had 
come  to  with  respect  to  the  49th  clause  and  also  the  1st  clause,  the 
promoters  would  not  further  trouble  the  Committee ;  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee might,  60  far  as  they  were  concerned,  report  to  The  House. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  opposed  the  withdrawal  of  thfe  Bill,  and 
begged  permission  to  add  a  clause. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  begged  to  be  understood  that  he  was  not  a 
party  or  at  all  consenting  to  the  application  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether. 
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9  Jtt\y  1840,  The  Committee-clerk  made  a  statement  to  the  Committee,  the  result 

■  :  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Ley,  who  had  consulted  The  Speaker  as  to  the 

point,  to  the  following  effect :  that  parties  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  with- 
draw from  all  iurtber  promoticm  of  a  Bill ;  but  if  the  preamble  has  been 
proved,  and  any  other  parties  who  appear  wish  to  take  up  the  .Bill  at 
their  own  expense,  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Mere  wether  was  asked  by  a  Member  of  the  Committee, 
if  he  was  willing  to  adopt  the  Bill  with  its  present  preamble. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewetker  declined,  and  wished  the  Committee  to 
report  that  he  had  made  an  application  for  the  insertion  of  a  clause. 

The  Committee-room  was  ordered  to  be  cleared. 

On  the  admission  of  parties,  the  Chairman  stated,  "  I  have  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  that  the  Committee  have  come  to  the  following  Report: — 
*  That  the  Committee  had  examined  the  allegations  of  the  Bill  and  found 
the  same  to  be  true,  and  that  they  had  made  certain  amendments  in  some 
of  the  clauses  in  the  Bill,  and  that  the  parties  promoting  the  Bill  had,  on 
such  amendments  being  communicated  to  them,  declined  to  proceed  fur- 
ther with  the  Bill/  And  I  have  to  inform  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether,  as 
he  declined  to  take  up  the  Bill  with  its  present  preamble,  that  he  must 
apply  to  The  House  if  he  desires  to  take  any  further  proceedings." 
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FROH   THE 


COMMITTEE 


UPON 


Expired  and  Expiring  Laws: 


FOR   THE 


IV™  Session-Xin™  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 

(4  VICTORIA,  1841.) 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
3  May  1841. 
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Mercuriij  ^T"  die  Januariiy  1841. 


Ordered,  That  a  Committee  be  apppiiited  to  inquire  what  Temporary  Laws,  of  a 
Public  and  General  Nattre,  oiade  by  ibe  Parliaments  of  Enghnd,  or  Great  Britain,  or  Ire- 
land, or  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  now  in  force,  and  what  Laws  of  the  like  nature,  passed 
by  the  English,  British,  Irish,  or  United  Parliaments^  have  expired  between  the  First  day 
of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  and  the  First  day  of  the  present  Session ;  and  also,  what 
Laws  of  the  like  nature  are  about  to  expire  in  the  course  or  at  the  end  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion, or  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  August  1842,  or  in  the  course  or  at  the  end  of  any 
Session  which  may  commence  during  that  period,  or  in  consequence  of  any  contingent 
public  event :  and  to  report  the  same,  with  their  Observations  tliereupon,  to  The  House, 

Martis,  6*  die  Apr  His,  1841. 

A  Committee  was  appointed,  of — 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  Lord  Granville  Somerset, 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  More  OTerrall, 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Greene, 

'J'he  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Wilson  Patten, 

Mr.  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Hume» 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,       .       .     ,       .  Mr.  John  Jervis, 

Mr.  Edward  John  Stanley,  Mr.  Bernal. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood, 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers  and  Records. 

Ordered,  That  Fht  be  the  Qu6f tfm^  of  the  Cotntnhtee:  ' 

Ordered,  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee,  That  they  do  report  their  Opinion 
from  time  to  time  to  The  Houae,  which  of  the  said  Laws  are  (it  to  be  revived,  continued,  or 
made  perpetual. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  sit  notwithstanding  any  adjournment  of 
The  House. 

Ordered,  That  the  Report  dated  nth  February  1841,  from  the  Committee  on  Temporary 
Laws  of  a  Public  and  General  Nature,  be  referred  to  the  said  Committee. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  what  Temporary  Laws  of 
a  Public  and  General  Nature,  made  by  the  Parliaments  of  England,  or 
Great  Britain,  or  Ireland,  or  of  The  United  Kingdom,  are  now  in  force  ; 
and  what  Laws,  of  the  like  nature,  passed  by  the  English,  British,  Irish,  or 
United  Parliaments,  have  expired,  between  the  First  day  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  and  the  First  day  of  the  present  Session  ;  and  also 
what  Laws,  of  the  like  nature,  are  about  to  expire,  in  the  Course,  or  at 
the  End,  of  the  present  Session,  or  on  or  before  the  First  day  of  August 
1842;  or  in  the  Course,  or  at  the  End,  of  any  Session  which  may  com- 
mence during  that  period  ;  or  in  consequence  of  any  Contingent  Public 
Event ;  and  to  report  the  same,  with  their  Observations  thereupon,  to  The 
House :  And  who  were  instructed  to  report  their  Opinion,  from  time  to 
time,  to  The  House,  which  of  the  said  Laws  are  fit  to  be  revived,  continued, 
or  made  perpetual : — 


H 


AVE  proceeded  to  an  Examination  of  the  Matters  referred  to  them  :  And 
beg  leave  to  presem  to  Tbe  House ; 


I^rst:  A  detailed  Statement  or  Register  of  all  the  Temporary  Laws,  of 
a  Public  and  Generaf  Nature,  now  in  force;  which  have  been  enacted  by  the 
Parliaments  of  England,  or  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland,  or  of  The 
United  Kingdom,  from  the  CoimaeiKiemcnt  of  die  Udgn  of  Kiog  William 
the  TUfd,  to- the  lllh  day  of  August  1840,  being  the  last  day  of  ibelast  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament ;  specifying  the  Matt^,.  Date^  CJiaptei  asd  Tide,  e(  each  of 
the  original  Acts,  and  the  Dates  and  Chapters  of  tlw  reapectinpe  subaMiny  Acts  by 
which  they  have  been  either  amended  or  continued. — In  drawing  up  this  State- 
ment or  Register,  They  have  proceeded,  by  continumg  the  Enumeration  of  Laws 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  ConHnittee  on  Expired  and  Expiring  Laws, 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  11th  day  of  Fehriiavy  1840,  ami  adding;  thereto 
such  Temporary  Laws  as  have  since  been  passed^  and  are  now  in  force  |^  and 
also,  by  making  such  Alterations  tbeieia  as  have  been  rendered  mtee^Sjuy  by 
other  Laws  which  were  passed  during  the  Session  3  &  4  Vict. 

Secondly:  Your  Committee  have  drawn  up  an  Enumeration  of  all  the  Public 
General  Laws,  of  a  Temporary  Nature,  which  have  expired  between  the 
16th  day  of  January  1840,  being  the  First  day  of  the  last  Session  of  Parlia* 
ment,  and  the  26th  day  of  January  1841,  being  the  First  day  of  the  present 
Session :  Omitting  only  such  Annual  and  other  Acts  as  have  been  replaced  by 
subsequent  Acts  now  in  force. 

Thirdly :  Your  Committee  have  drawn  up  an  Enumeration  of  all  the  Pubh'c 
General  Laws  which  are  about  to  expire,  in  the  Course,  or  at  the  End,  of 
the  present  Session,  or  on  or  before  the  First  day  of  August  1842,  or  in  the 
Course,  or  at  the  End,  of  any  Session  which  may  commence  during  that 
Period :  and  they  have  arranged  this  Enumeration  chronologically,  according  to 
the  Dates  at  which  they  will  expire  respectively, 
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Fourthly :  Your  Committee  have  drawn  up  an  Enumeration  of  Laws,  the 
Duration  whereof  depends  on  Public  Contingencies.  In  this  List  they  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  include  several,  which,  though  of  a  Temporary  and 
Contingent  Duration,  do  not  seem  to  require  any  special  Notice ;  namely,  such 
as  have  been  made  for  the  Funding  of  particular  Loans,  or  for  granting  Personal 
Annuities,  &c.  &c. 

To  the  Whole,  Your  Committee  have  subjoined  an  Alphabetical  Tablb 
of  the  Matters  of  the  several  Acts  enumerated  in  their  Report 

3  May  1841. 


LIST. 


L— REGISTER  of  TEMPORARY  LAWS,  now  in  force,  including  those  of  the 
Parh'ament  of  Ireland,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reign  of  Ejng 
William  IIL  to  tlie  26tb  day  of  January  1841 ;  the  First  day  of  the  present 
Session. 

(A.)  Of  the  English  and  British  Faeliaments  ;  to  The  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand    -•-•.-.-•-.---.-----•      pages  5 — 7 

(B.)  Of  the  Irish  Parliament;  to  The  Union      ----.-.-..-      8 

(C.)  Of  4e  United  Parliament       - 9—92 

II^LIST  of  EXPIRED  LAWS;  yiz. 

Between  16th  January  1840  and  26  January  1841        - ---ota 

in^LIST  of  EXPIRING  LAWS;  to. 

At  the  End  of  the  present  Session .-..--•-    44 

After  s6th  January  1841,  and  on  or  before  1st  August  1842,  &c.      •    -    -    -    -   95,  s6 

IV.— L  1ST  of  L  A  W  S|  whereof  the  Duration  depends  on  Public  Contingencies     *  97,  28 
INDEX «9 
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I. 


REGISTER  OF  TEMPORARY  LAWS 
NOW   IN   rORCE. 


(A.)     ACTS   OF  THE    ENGLISH   AND   BRITISH   PARLIAMENTS 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  WILLIAM  III.  TO 

THE  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

[Amended  and  continued  by  Acta  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.'] 


Matter. 


BANK  of 
ENGLAND. 


Date. 


5,6W.&M. 

8,9^.3. 
9,ioW.3. 

N.  B.  This  Corpora- 
tion further  conti- 
nued by  successive 
Loan  Acts  down  to 

31- 

§24. 


Ch. 


20  §20. 
21. 

20  §  26. 
27, 28, 

44§75- 


For  granting  to  their  Majesties  several  rates 
and  duties  upon  Tonnage  of  Ships  and  Vessels, 
and  upon  Beer,  Ale,  and  other  Liquors ;  for 
securing  certain  recompences  and  advantages, 
in  the  said  Act  mentioned,  to  such  persons 
as  shall  voluntarily  advance  the  sum  of 
£.  1,500,000.  towards  the  carrying  on  the 
war  against  France. 
See  also  6  Ann,  c.  93.  &c.  (N*3.) 


IoGeo.4. 


Title  of  the  Act. 


Duration. 


TiU 
Redemption 
of  all  Bank 
Annuities 
created  by 
Parliament 


2. 

EAST  INDIA 
COMPANY. 


9,1  oW.  3.     44. 

continued  and 
extended  by 

17. 

28. 

14. 
17- 

64. 
61. 

56. 
65. 
52. 
155. 
34. 
85. 


6  Ann. 

10  Ann. 

3  Geo.  2. 

17    -    - 

13  Geo.  3. 

19  -    . 

20  -    - 

21    -    - 

33    -    - 

53  -    - 

54  -  - 
3,4W.4. 

30  April 

or 
30  April 

[See  post, 
3,4WilLlV. 
c.  85.  No.  36.] 


For  raising  a  sum,  not  exceeding  Two  Millions, 
upon  a  fund  for  payment  of  Annuities  after  the 
rate  of  eight  pounds  per  centum  per  annum, 
and  for  settling  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies. 

N,  B, — See  also  the  following  Acts  relating  to  the  East 
India  Company;  viz. — 7  Geo.  1.  st.  1.  c.  5.  §  32,  33  ; 
7  Geo.  3.  c.  60 ;  10  Geo.  3.  c.  47 ;    23  Geo.  3.  c.  aa ; 

26  Geo.  3.  c.6a ;  28  Geo.  3.  c.  29;  29  Geo.  3.  c.  65 ; 
31  Geo.  3.  c.  11;  33  Geo.3.  C.47;  34 Geo. 3.  c.41; 
37  Geo.  3.  c.  31 ;  44  Geo.  3.  c  3 ;  47  Gw.  3.  st  a.  c.  41 ;  51  Geo.  3. 
c.  64 ;  &  5a  Geo.  3.  c.  121 ;  as  to  the  Interest  on,  and  increase  of, 
their  Capital  Stock  and  Bond  Debt : — 7  Geo.  3.  c.  57  ;  9  Geo.  3.  c.  a4; 
33  Geo.  3.  CO.  36,  83 ;  34  Geo.  3.  c.  34 ;  50  Geo.  3.  c.  1 1 4 ;  5a  Geo.  3. 
cc.  10,  135 ;  and  3  Geo.  4.  c.93 ;  as  to  Payments  by  the  Company,  and 
relief  or  advances  to  the  Company : — 7  Geo.  3.  c.  50 ;  10  Geo.  3.  c.  47 ; 
13  Geo.3.  C.63;  i7Geo.3.  c.  8;  21  Geo^3.  c.70;  a6  Geo.  3.  c.  35 ; 

27  Geo.  3.  c.  48 ;  33  Geo.  3.  c.  5a ;  36  Geo.  3.  cc.  1 19, 127 ;  37  Geo.  3. 
c.i4a;  39  Geo.3.  c. 59;  39 cSc  40  Geo.3.  cc. 59, 79;  41  Geo.3.  (U.K.) 
c.ai;  4a  Geo.3. c.a9;  45 Geo. 3. c. 36 ; 47 Geo. 3. st. a. c. 68; 51  Geo.3. 
C.75;  63  Geo.3.  c.155 ;  55  Geo.  3.  cc.64, 84 ;  4Geo.4.  c 71 ;  5  Geo. 4. 
c.  108;  6  Geo.  4.  c,  85;  7  Geo.  4.  c.  56;  10  Geo.  4.  c.  15;  for 
Regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Company  in  India  and  Europe : — 24.  Geo.  3. 
St.  2.  c.  25;  26  Geo.  3.  c.  57 ;  a8  Geo.  3.  c.  8;  31  Geo.  3.  c  10 ;  for 
erecting  the  Board  of  Control,  &c. :— a8  Geo.  3.  c.  8 ;  ^31  Geo.  3.  c.  10 ; 
33  Geo.  3.  c.  52  ;  37  Geo.  3.  c.  74 ;  39  Geo.  3.  c.  109 ;  43  Geo.  3.  c.  48  ; 
50  Geo.  3.  c.  87;  5a  Geo.  3.  c.  12a ;  53  Geo.  3.  c.  155;  1  Geo.  4. 
c.  99 ;  4  Geo.  4.  c.  71  ;  6  Geo.  4.  c.  61 ;  7  Geo.  4.  c.  5a ;  3,  4  Vict 
c.  37 ;  relating  to  the  military  and  naval  forces  and  volunteers  in  the 
Company's  pay : — 6  Ann.  c.  3;  7  Geo.  1.  st  1.  c.  ai«  §  9 ;  33  Geo.  3. 
C.62;  37  Geo.3.  c.  117;  4a  Geo.3.  c. 77;  48  Geo.3.  c. 30;  53  Geo. 3. 
c.  155  ;  54  Geo.  3.  c.  34 ;  57  Geo.  3.  cc.  36,  95;  1,  a  Geo.  4.  c.  65 ; 
4  Geo.  4.  c.  80 ;  5  Geo.  4.  c.  88 ;  7  Geo.  4.  c.  56 ;  as  to  their  Exclusive 
trade,  and  the  Permitted  trade  of  individuals: — 1  a  Geo.  3.  c.  54 ;  43  Geo.  3. 
cc.  63,  137  ;  46  Geo.  3.  c.  85;  55  Geo.3.  c.  116;  57  Geo.3.  c  lao; 

^  58  Geo.  3.  c.  83 : — 54  Geo.  3.  c.  36, (in  part  repealed  by  6  Geo.  4.  c.  105 ;) 
54  Geo.  3.  c.  103;  4  Geo.  4.  c.  7a ;  as  to  Regulations  for  payment,  &c. 
■  of  Customs  duties  on  East  India  goods ; — 9  Geo.  4.  c.  73.  as  to  Insol- 
vents :~and  c.  74.  as  to  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  in  the  EmI 
Indies. :  —  3, 4  Will.  IV.  c.  93  ;  to  regulate  the  Trade  to  China  and  India : 
and  4,5Will.lv.c.  33,  as  toDeposilsupouTeassoldat  the  Company's  Sides. 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON 


[I.  Register  of 


(A) 


ACTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  BRITISH  PARLIAMENTS— row/wwrf. 


Matter. 


BANK  ei 
ENGLAND 

Con^uance: 
and 

OTHER  BANKERS 

LIMITED. 


Date. 


6  Ann. 

7  -     - 

12     -     - 
15  Geo.  2 

4 Geo.  3 
21     -     . 

56  ^  . 
7  Geo.  4. 
3,4W.IV 
4,5W.IV 


ROYAL 
FAMILY. 


iSGeaj. 

and  see 


Ch. 


Titk  of  the  Ad. 


2249. 

7  §5-6. 
7.61. 

24.  25. 

4.5- 

25  §12. 
13.  14 

6o§ti. 

12. 

2S§14. 

96. 
46. 

9«- 
80. 


For  coBtinuing  several  duties,  &£.,    and 
securing  the  credit    of  the  Bank    of 


for 


Eng- 


3>- 


46 
47 


St. 


•..-} 


53    •    - 
1  Geo.  4. 

iWilL  IV, 
Sqsjj*  2. 


145. 

39- 

57. 
108. 

25- 


DwTMtion. 


Determinable 

upon  one 

Year's  Notice 

given  within 

Six  Moniht 

ailer  1  August 

&  Repayment 

(tfl>6htdu« 

from  the  Public. 


land,  &c.  &c. 

[$  9.  of  6  Ann.  restricts  the  number  of  Partners  to  Six 
id  all  oth^  Baftks  in  England  isiuing  NqI«9  o«  deiBaod, 
&c.,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Bank  of  England 
Corporation,  The  period  of  that  eootmuancf » atnl  of  the 
restriction  on  other  Banks,  is  enlarged  by  the  subse- 
quent Acts,  llie  origiiial  continuance  under  5, 6  W.&  M. 
c.  t20.  was  until  12  months'  notice  after  1  August  170^;  tnlarged  to 
1710,  by  8,  9  W.  &  M.  c.  K).  (see  ante^  N*  1.)  and  afterwards  by 
7  Ann,  and  the  subsequent  Acts,  to  1732, 1742, 1764, 1786,  1812,  and 
hy  39*  40  Goo.  3.  to  1833.  By  3  VVilU  IV.  c.  98.  f  s.  Banking  Cor- 
porations or  Societies  or  Partnerships  of  more  than  Six  Po»oo»  ift 
number,  are  prohibited  from  issuing  Notes  or  Bills  payable  on  demand, 
til  Loadon  or  elsdwhtM,  wttUio  ^5  miles  thereof.  I^ut  by  §  3.  of  that 
A^  M»y  Body  Politic  or  Cocporaie,  or  Society,  or  Company,  or  Part- 
nership, although  consisting  of  more  ilian  Six  Penvoas^  may  carry  on 
the  business  of  Banking:,  in  London  or  within  65  miles  thereof;  ftor* 
y'vM.  that  they  do  not  t)Qrrow,  owe^  of  take  up,  in  England,  any  sums 
on  their  Billft  or  Notes,  payabKn  on  demand>  or  at  any  less  time  than  Six 
Months,  dufiiig  the  contimmBce  o(  the  privileges  granted  lo  the  Bank 
of  England.] 

By  56  Geo.  3.  c.  96.  %  4.  Bank  of  England  N^feeswtre  dedaved  receivable 
in  payment  of  the  PnbKc  Revenues.  I^  §  (>•  of  3,  4  Will,  IV.  c.  98. 
such  Bank  Netea  are  decWtd  a  legal  Tewi«r  for  all  sums  aiK)ve  £.  5 ; 
except  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  Branch  B^nk^^ 

By  4, 5  Will.  IV.  c.  80.  Provision  is  made  for  tho  repayment  to  the  Bank 
of  one-'fourth  of  the  Debt  from  the  PubUc  to  the  Bank;  and  the  Bank 
is  continued  a  Corporation  until  the  Redemption  of  £.  4,080,000  Re- 
duced AnniMtiee  meutioned  in^^  that  Act« 


•  844 


For  enabling  his  Majesty  to  settle  on  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prmcesf  Frederick  Bishop  of  Os- 
naburgtuC)]  [William  Henry^O]  [Edwaxd,(')] 
Ernest  Ai^stus,  Atigust^s  Frederick,  and 
Adolphus  Frederick,  an  Annuity  of  Sixty  thou- 
sand Pounds  per  annum  ;(*)  and  also  to  settle  on 
their  Royal  Highnesses  thoe  Princesses  [Charlotte  ^ 
Augusta  Matilda,  (*)]  Augusta  Sophia,  (^) 
Elizabeth,  Q  Mary,  and  Sophia,  one  otherAn- 
nuity  of  Thirty  thousajid  Pounds  per  annum  ; 
and  also  to  settle  on  his  Highness  Prince  Wil- 
liam Frederick,  one  other  Annuity  of  Eight 
thousand  Pounds  per  annum ;  (*)  and  on  her 
Highness  thePriocessSophiaMatilda,  oneotber 
Annuity  of  Four  thousand  Pounds  per  annum. 


Lives  of 
the  Grantees. 


2V.  B, — By  39  Geo.  3,  c.  30.  hia  Majesty  was  enabled  to  settle  on 
her  Royal  Highness  Prmcess  Amelia,  part  of  the  said  Annuity  of 
£•30,000. — ^The  Princess  died  2d  Nov.  1810.  By  52  Geo.  3.  c.  57. 
the  annuity  to  the  Princesses  is  increased  to  £.36,000. 

(*)  Prince  Frederick  Duke  of  York,  deceased  in  1827. 

(•)  His  late  Majesty  King  William  IV. ;  this  ceased ;  see  stat.  1  Will.  IV. 
St  2.  c.  25.  §  9. 

(^  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent#  deceased  in  1820. 

(*)  This  Annuity  of  £.  60,000  was,  by  §  2  of  1  Geo.  4.  c.  108,  charged  on 
the  Consolidiated  Fund  during  the  life  of  his  Majesty  KingGea  IV. ;  and 
by  Stat,  1  Will  IV. su  2%  c.  25.  §  1 1,  the  Annufties  of  £.  15,000  each, 
payable  to  the  three  Princes  {\h%  Dukes  of  Coiuberland,  Sassex,  and 
Cambridge),  are  charged  on  thai  Fund,  during  their  respective  lives. 

(*)  Princeaa  Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  Queen  of  Wirtemburgh,  deceased 
in  1828. 

C)  Princosa  Augusta  Sophia,  deceased  in  1840. 

(^)  Duchess  of  Hasse  Hombourg^  deceased  in  1840. 

(•)  Prince  William  Frederick,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  deceased  in  1834. 
[For  flirther  Grants,  see;?o«/>  N*  9,  13,  1 3,  14, 18,  29,  46,  and  70.] 
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(A.) 


ACTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  BRITISH  PARLIAMENTS— con^wtt^rf. 


Matter. 


ANNUITIES. 


Date, 


Ck. 


When 
passtd.* 


QgGeQ.3]     4/1. 

amended 
30    -     -       4*f. 


EAST  INDIA    37  Geo. 3. 
COMPANY. 

(Friendly  Ships.) 


Title  of  the  Act. 


Duration. 


For  raising  ^a  certain  sum  of  Money,  by 
way  of  Annuities,  to  be  attended  with 
t^G  benefit  of  sur^v^rdhip,  in  classes. 

(By  the  Act  30  Geo.  3.  thesie  Atinuitied  tttt 
converted  into  annuities  for  69  years  and  | 
from  10th  October  1790.] 


117. 


19  July 
1797. 


For  regulating  the  Trade  to  be  calrried  on 
with  the  British  Possesions  ic)  India, 
by  the  ships  of  Nations  in  amtty  with 
His  Majesty- 


$  Janiiflrjr 


C4>ntini]ance  of 
the  East  India 

Company's 
iVade  &  Ter- 
rilorial  Rights. 

<S€c  N°  a.) 


l86(» 


2g6. 


"V 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON  [I.  Register  of 


(B.)        ACTS    OF    THE    IRISH    PARLIAMENT, 

PASSED   BEFORE  THE   UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND, 

(Amended  and  continued  by  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.) 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch. 

Title  of  the  Act, 

Duration. 

7. 

21993600.3. 

16. 

amende 

dby 

For  establishing  a  Bank,  by  the  name  of  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 

36  -  . 

22. 

BANK 

37  -  - 

50. 

of 
IRELAND 

• 

AcUof 
United  Pai 

48     .     - 

i,2Geo.4. 

3  Geo.  4. 

7wai.4.-| 
&  1  Vict./ 

1. 2  Vict. 

2. 3  Vict. 

3. 4  Vict. 

the 
liament. 

103. 

72. 
26. 

59- 
81. 

75. 

1 

To  regulate  the  repayment  of  icartain  sunis 
advanced  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  for  the  Public  Service. 

The  several  Loans  from  the  Bank  to  the  Public  may 
be  repaidi  &c.  upon  »••»•• 

1 

6MoDtlu' 

notice  after 

1  lanuaiy 

1841 
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Temporary  Laws.  (C.)]  .      EXPIRED  AJf  D  EXPIMNG  LAWS. 


f   4  Vict.     1 

\3  May  1841./ 


(C.) 

ACTS    OF    THE    UNITED    PARLIAMENT; 

SUBSEQUENT    TO    1"   JANUAKT    1801: 

TH£    COKUENCEMENT   OV 

THE   UNION    OF   GREAT  BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

Matter. 

Date. 

-    ■           1 

Ch. 

1 

When 
passed. 

Titk  of  the  Act. 

Duration. 

8. 
ANNUITIES. 

43Geo.3. 

67. 

2431106 
1803. 

For  raising  the  sum  of  Twelve  Millions, 
by  way  of  Annuities. 

SGYearsand  9 
Months  from 
5  April  1 803; 

^  : 

. 

15  January 

i«6c 

9- 

ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

46  Geo.  3. 

IMKO( 

47  (st  1.) 

145. 
led 

39- 

22  July 
180O. 

9  April 
1807. 

For  enabling  his  Majesty  to  settle  An- 
nuities on  certain    Br&nches   of   the 
Royal  Family." 
■  Viz.  Dukes  of  [Clarence,*]  [Kent,*]  Cumber- 
land, Sussex,  and  Cambridge,  [Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales,*]  [Duchess  Dowager 
of  Gloucester,*]  [Dake  of  Gloucester,^]  and 
Princess  Sophia  of  <9loueester. 
'  His  late  Majesty  King  William  rv.    This 
,     ceased:  ^r^  i  Will.  IV.st.2.c.  25.§9. 

Lives  of 
the  Grantees. 

i 

1 

( 

^1  Expired,  as   to  these  Grantees,  by  their 

«f      decease. 

•J 

10. 

47  Geo.  3. 
(St.  2.) 

54. 

13  Aug. 
1807. 

To  prevent  improper  persons  from  hav- 
ioig  Anns  in  Ireland. 

23  July 
and  END  of 

1841 

ARMS; 
IRELAND. 

continued^  amended. 

50  Geo.  3.1   109.  \ 

cantinued          | 

53  Geo.  3.J    76.  , 

« 

then 

NEXrrSESSIOK. 

revived  &  c 
51  Geo.  z. 
lGeo.4. 

ontinued 
31. 
47- 

; 

coa^ued 
4  Geo- 4  J     14. 

,    _      >            1 

.   ^     ■ 

* 

continued  &  amended 

10  Geo.  4.     47- 

1 

renved  ie  «QiitHMed  r 
i,2WiU.IVj|      47- 

CQDtilMKd 

2,3  Will.  IV.  70,^1. 
4,5  Will.  IVi  53,4  1. 
6, 7  Will.  IV,  39,  §K 
amended  &  continued^ 
l,2,Vict.|     71. 

contmued. 
3.4,Vict.      52. 

28  July 
1836. 

4Aug. 
1838. 

'  1 

^ 

1 

33  July 
1840. 

, 

1 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON 


[I.  Register  of 


(C.)                                   ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT -<:o«<w«eJ. 

Matter. 

Date. 

CL 

JFhen 
passed. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration. 

11. 

PORTUGUESE 

DOMINIONS, 

(Trade  with.) 

5 1  Geo.  3. 

47. 

31  May 
1811. 

For  carrying  in^o  effect  the  Provisions 

of  a  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and 

Navigation,    concluded'  between    his 

Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the 

Prince  Regent  of  Portugal. 

And  see  §  8  of  59  Geo.  3.  c.54.  &  2, 3  Will. 4, 
c.  84.  8.  62.  64.  post,  N^  17. 

Continuance 
of  the  Treaty 

(dated 

19  Feb.  1810) 

with 

Portugal 

I 

!     • 

12. 

ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

56  Geo.  3. 

24. 

11  April 
1816. 

For  better  enabling  his  Majesty  to  make 
provision  for  the  Establishment  of  [her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte 
Augusta,  and']   his  Serene  Highness 
Leopold  George  Frederick   Duke  of 
Saxe,   Margrave  of  Meissen,   Land- 
grave of  Thuringuen,  Prince  of  Co- 
burgh  of  Saalfield. 

>  Expired,  at  to  the  Princess,  by  her  decease  hiiSiy. 

Life  of  Prince 
Leopold. 

18. 

ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

58  Geo.  3. 

24. 

8  May 
1818. 

For  enabling  his  Majesty  [to  make  fur- 
ther Provision  for  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;   and  'J  to 

.  settle  an  Annuity  on  the  Princess  of 
Hesse,  in  case  she  shall  survive  his 
said  Royal  Highness*. 

*  As  to  the  Duke,  see  1  Geo.  4.  c.  108.  past, 
NM8. 

•Life  of 
the  Princess. 

i 

14. 

ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

58  Geo.  3. 

25. 

8  May 
1818. 

For  enabling  his  Majesty  to  settle  an 
Annuity  on  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland,    in  case  of 
her  surviving  his  Royal  Highness  the 

Duke  of  Cumberland. 

i 

Life  of 
the  Duchess. 

15. 
CHURCHES. 

58  Geo.  3. 

1        amen< 

59  Geo.  3. 
3  Geo.  4. 
3  Geo.  4. 

,  and  con 
7^  8  Geo.  4. 

1  anoen 
i,|2Will.IV 

2,!3WilLlV 
prolou 

1  Vict. 

amen 
1,2  Vict. 

45. 
led 

134. 
72. 
103. 
tioaed 

1           72. 

ded 
38. 

61. 

5ed 

75. 
ded 

107. 

30  May 

1818. 

«  July 
1827. 

15  Oct. 

J831. 
11  July 

1831. 

17  July 
1837. 

15  Aug. 
1838. 

For  building,  and  promoting  the  build- 
ing, of  Additional  Churches  iiji  popu- 
lous Parishes. 

'    .    \            .J 

By  §  8  of  58  G«o.  3.  c.  45.  the  dora^on  of 
the  Commissions  granted  to  the  Coromid- 
sioners  for  executing  the  Acts,  unless  re- 
voked by  the  King,  was  limited  to  10  years. 
By  §  1  of  7, 8  Geo.  4.  c.  72,  the  duration  is 
<yctended  10  years  further ;  and  by  1  Vict. 
C.75,  for  10  years,  &c.  further,  unless  Her 
Majesty  shall  think  fit  sooner  to  revoke  the 
said  Commissions. 

20  July 

and  END  of 

then 

KEXT  8K8SION. 

I84S 
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(C.)                                     ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT— cwtfimwrf. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ck. 

When 
passed. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration* 

16. 

59  Geo.  3. 

51. 

2  July 
1819. 

To  relieve  persons  compounding  for  thieir 

ASSESSED 
TAXES, 

amended 

Assessed  Taxes  from  an  Annual  Assess- 

1 Geo.  4-1    73- 

ment,  [for  thie  term  of  three  years.] 

(Gr«at  Britain.) 

continued  &  amended 
1,2  Geo.  4.     113. 
amended 

3  Geo.  4. 

50. 

4Qeo.4. 

11  §3. 

Tbe  Act  4  Geo.  4.  c.  11.  repeals  one  Moiety 

V 

5  Geo.  4. 

&c. 

45. 

44- 

of  the  amount  of  certain  of  these  Taxes,  and 
the  Whole  of  others. 

• 

continued.  &  amended 

7  Geo.  4. 
10  Geo.  4. 

22. 
21. 

1  Will.  IV. 

35- 

The  Act  1  Will.  IV.  c.  35-  i^peab  the  Duty  on 

^ : 

.'    -   . 

l,e<Will.lV. 

7. 

Sons  iof  Employers  under  t^  1 ;  and  on  certain 

2,3Will.IV. 

113. 

Horses  and  Carriages. 

continued 

- 

3,i^Will.IV.|     34. 

_ 

/ 

continued  ^  amended 

; 

i 

4,5Will.IV. 

54. 

13  Aug. 

By  §  I.  (and  see  §  5)  of  4, 5  Will.  IV*  c.  54- 

'  ' 

\ 

00. 

1834. 

Assessments  for  the  yea^  endiqg  5  April 
1835  shall  reniain  at  thQ  same  amount  (if 

continued 

compounded  for  under  that  Act)  for  5  years. 

{ 

/2  J3  Vict. 

35. 

9  -^u^y. 

1839. 

The  Act  4,  5  Will,  IV.  c.  601.  is  "  For  amend- 
ing the  Laws    relating  t|o  the  Land  and 

- 

1 

Assessed  Taxes;    and   to  consolidate  the 

• 

continued 

Boards  of  Stanjps  and  Taxes."          ..      . , 

, 

3,^4  Vict 

: 
1 

38. 

4  Aug. 
1840. 

Further  continued  until        r    .    -      .  • 

5  April 

1842 

n  fiWill  TV 

20. 

30  July 

The  Act  5,  6  Will.  IV.  c.  20.  is  "  To  con- 

^ VJ  T»  111.  IV. 

^§35: 

solidate  certairi  Offices  in  the^Collection  of 

. 

the  Revenues  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  and  to 

amend  the  Laws  relaUng  thereto.'^ 

5,6  Will.  IV. 

64. 

9  i>>pt. 

The  Act  5.  ^  Will  IV.  c.  64.  is  «  To  alier 

' 

- 

1835* 

certain   Duties  of    Stamps    and    A8se:j*ed 
TaxeK;    and   to    regulate    tbe   tloliection 

thereof."                          ^       •     .          * 

17- 

59  Geo.  3- 

54. 

2  July 
1819. 

To  carry  into  effect   a  Convention  of 
Commerce,     concluded   between    his 

[duration  of 
Uie  Convention 
with  America, 

AMERICAN 

* 

Majesty  and    the.  United  States    of 

'       AND 

America,  and  a  Treaty  with  the  Prince 

and     'ireaty 

PORTUGAL 

amended 

Regent  of  Portugal. . 

with  Portugal 
and  with  any 

TRADE. 

9, 3  Will.  IV. 

84. 

As  tq Portugal  trade,  sec  also  antey  N^  1 1 ;  andsee 
§  1 2  of  59  Geo.  3.  c  54.  as  to  similar  Treaties 

Foreign  Power, 
containing    a 
neciproci^y 

with  other  Powers ;  and  2,  3  Will.  IV.  c.  84. 
§  62-64,  as  to  future  Treaties  with  Foreign 

Provision.] 

....        .            M 

Powers. 

986. 
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(C.) 

ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT-««fim«rf. 

MaUer. 

Date. 

Ck. 

fVhen 
pasttd. 

Title  of  the  Act.                        Duration. 

18^ 

i 

RJ)YAL 

FAjMILY. 

1 

t 

I 

lGeo.4. 

• 

108. 

1 

24  July 
1820. 

For  enabling  His  Majesty  to  settle  An- 
nuities upon  certain  Brandies  of  the 
Royal   Family,  in  lieu  of  Annuities 
which  have  ceased  upon  the  denpiae  of 
his  late  Majesty. 

'  §  1.  As  to  Annuities  under  this  Act  to  Dukeft 
of  [York 'J,  [Clarence*]    and    Cambridge, 
Princesses  [Augusta- Sophia  *],  [HeBM4iom- 
bourg  Elizabeth*],   Duchess  of  Gloucester 
[Mary],  and  Princess  Sophia. 

'  Lives  of 
the  Grantees. 

■ 
1 

: 

^  Expired  by  H.R.  Highnesses  deatb  in  1827. 
»  His  late  Majesty  King  William  IV.    This 

ceased ;  see  1  Will.  IV.  st.  2.  c.  25.  J  9. 
^  Expired  by  H.  R.  Highness's  death  in  1840. 
*  Expired  by  H.  R.  HighnessV  death  in  1840. 

19- 

INSOLVENT 

DEBTORS, 

(ItelMjd.) 

l,«Oeo.4.l    59- 

amended 
3  Geo.  4.1  124. 

continued 
7,8Geo.4.|     22. 

23  June 
1821. 

For  the  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  In. 
Ireland^ 

codlinued  &  amended 

ioGm.  4.(     36' 

continued 

iWiIl,iv.    33. 
2Will.1v.    38. 

-'     • 

19  May 
and  END  of 

the 

1 

ffBXT^ESSION. 

1841 

\ 

1 

amended 
i,^Wffl.iv.}3^a2 

■   ■ 

continued 

J 

4,iWill.TV. 
6  Will.  IV. 

3  Vict. 

56. 
23- 

14- 

19  May 
1840. 

'20* 

HIGHLAND 
•   ROADS 

and 
BlilDGES, 
^(ScoUand.) 

4 
4  Geo.  4. 

aoMii 
5Geo.4. 

56. 

ded 
38. 

8  July 
1823. 

17  May 
1824. 

For  maintaining  in  repair  the  Military 
and  Parliamentary  Roads  and  Bridges 
in  the   Highlands  of  Scotland;    and 
also  certain  Ferty  Piers  and  Shipping 
Quays  erected  by  the  Commissioners 
for  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges. 

The  Act  5  G^*  4-  «Jso  amends  59  Geo.  3. 
c.  135^  a  permanent  Act  /or  the  Repair  of 
other  Roads,  &c.  in  Scotland. 

8  July 

and  END  of 
then 

HEXT  SESSIOK. 

1844 

NEW- 

FOUNDLAND, 

(Judicature.) 

5  Geo.  4. 

contk 
10  Geo.  4. 
a,  3  Willi  V. 

67. 

nied 
17. 

78. 
§1. 

17  June 
1824. 

14  May 
1829. 
I  Aug. 
183a. 

For  the  better  administration  of  Justice 
in    Newfoundland;     and    for    other 
purposes. 

Until 

repealed,  &c. 

by  the 

Colonial 

Legislature. 
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(C.)                                      ACl-S  OF  THE  UNITM)  PARUAMENT-«)ii#iiw«fc 

Matter, 

Date. 

Ch. 

Whcfi 
passed. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration.       | 

22. 

5Geo.4- 

68. 

17  June 

Ta  irepeal  aa  Act  [57  Geo.  3.  c.  51.] 

Until 

NEW- 

.  continued 

1824. 

to  f  egulate  the  Celebration  of  Marriages 

repealed,  &c. 
by  the 
Colonial 

FOUNDLAND, 

10  Geo.  4. 

T7- 

14  ^hly 

in  Neu'foanciland ;  and  to  make  fur- 

(Mairiages.) 

1829. 

ther  Provisions  for  the  Celebration  of 

Legislature. 

«,3WiH.lV 

78. 

§1. 

t  Augp. 
1652. 

Marriages  in  th^  said  Colony  and  its 

Dependencies. 

23.' 

9  Geo,  4. 

7Z' 

19  July 
>828. 

To  provide  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent 

Debtors  in  the  East  Indies         ^ 

1  March 

1845 

INSOLVENT 

continued 

and  END  of 

DEBTORS, 

2  Will.  IV.      43. 

1  June 
1^32. 

then 

EAST  INDIES. 

amended 

NKtT  dESSIOV. 

4,5WI1I.IV.      7^^ 

14  Aug; 

1834. 

continued 

6,7\VIH.IV. 

47. 

aajidy 
1836. 

continued 

3>4Vict. 

80. 

7  Aug. 
184a 

24. 

9  Geo.  4. 

83. 

25  July 

To  provide  for  the  Administration  of 

3t  December 

1841 

NEW  SOUTH 

eontin 

ued 

1828. 

Justice  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 

and  END  of 
then 

WALES,  &c 

Diemen's  Land,  ^and    for   the   more 

NEXT  SESSION. 

6,7WiIl.XV. 

46. 

28  July 
1836. 

eflfectual  Grovemment  thereof,  and  for 

1  Vict 

42. 

12  July 
1837- 

other  purposes  relating  thereto. 

' 

- 

1,  2  Vict. 

50. 

27  July 
1838. 

continued  & 

amende 

• 

2, 3  Vict. 

70. 

24  Aug. 
1839- 

t 

• 

condnued  &  aoModed 

• 

3i  4  Vict 

62. 

7  Aug. 
1840. 

25. 

1 
10  Geo.  4. 

22.' 

^4May 
1829. 

3  July 
1835. 

1 
To  provide  for   the  Government   of 

31  Decemlier 

1841 

WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

contnr 

5,e\riH.rv. 

lied 
14. 

His  Majesty's  Settlements  in  Western 
Australia,  on  the  Western  Coast  of 

and  END  of 

then 

11EXTSES8IOK. 

6, 7  Will.  IV, 

68. 

13  Aug. 
1836. 

New  Holland. 

1,2  Vict. 

46. 

27  July 
1838. 

286. 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON 


[1;  Register  of 


1      (C.) 

ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT— conftiit/erf. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Clu 

Wktn 
passed. 

TitleoftheAct. 

Duration. 

;  26.' 

10  Geo.  4. 

56.* 

19  June 
1823, 

To  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  Friendly  Societies. 

Until 

•      - 

"    FRIENDLY 

amended.          1 

•  §  40,  of  10  Geo.  4.  c.  56.  as  to  continuance 

conformity 

SOCIETIES. 

2Wii1.1v. 

37- 

23  May 

1832. 

30  July 

1834. 

of  former  Acts,  and  Societies  established  un« 
der  them,  was  prolonged  by  §  i.  of  2  Will.  IV. 

with  ioGeo.4. 

t,5Wi».lV. 

40. 

c.  37.  until  29  September  1834;  and  by  ^  14 
of  4,  5  Will,  IV.  c.  40,  is  further  prolonged 

cc.  56,  &c. 

.   until  tb^y  shall  conform  to  the  Act  1 0  Geo. 4* 

as  amended  by  4,  5  Will.  IV,  c.  40. 

% 

6,6  Will.  IV. 

23- 

21  Aug. 
1835. 

The  Act  5,  6  Will.  IV.  c.  23.  is  for  the  esU- 
blishraent  of  Loan  Societies  in  England  and 

i 

Wales ;  and  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Acta  to  tlie   Islands    of 
Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Man. 
See  also  6,  7  Will.  IV.  c.  32.  as  to  Benefit 

* 

•          .                      <      , 

^ 

Building  Societies. 

27.'           -              ' 

ii(jeo.4. 

13- 

3  May 

For  transferring  certain  Annuities  of 

i 

1830. 

£•4  per  cent,  per  annum  into  Annuities 

; 

.  AN^^UITIES. 

1 

of  £,3. 10^.  or  £.5percent.  per  ainnum. 
§  2.  The  New  £.5  per  cents  are  redeemable  after 

5  January 

•  873 

28: 

l\fill.IV. 

44- 

16  July 
1830. 

1  August 

To  regulate  the  Importation  of  Arms, 

23  July 

1841 

ARMS, 

contini 
a.aWiU.IV. 

led 
70. 

Gunpowder  and  Ammunition  into  Ire** 

ana  END  of 
then 

Importation,  &c. 

§2. 

1832. 

land ;  and  the  making,  removing,  selU 

(Iteland.) 

4,5Will.IV. 

53- 

J  3. 

13  Aug. 
1834. 

ing  and  keeping  of  Arms,  Gunpowder 

NEXT  SESSION. 

6,7\vill.IV. 

§2. 

28  July 
1P3«. 

and  Ammunition  in  Ireland, 

1, 2  Vict. 

71- 

4  Aug. 
1838- 

' 

■  •             > 

3, 4  Vict 

32, 

23  July 

• 

< 

-' 

29. 

i.aWUl.lv. 

.11. 

2  Aug. 
1831. 

For  enabling  His  Majesty  to  make  pro-- 

Ui^  of 

ROYAL 

vision  for  supporting  the  Royal  Dig- 

Her Majesty 
the  Queen 
Dowager. 

FAMILY. 
THE.  QUEEN 

nity  of  The  Queen  in  case  she  shall 

DOWAGER. 

survive  His  Majesty,^                           ^ 

30. 

u.SWilLlV. 

77. 

I  Aug. 
i83<i. 

For  the  better  Kegulatioii  of  the  Linen 
and  Hempen  Manufactures  of  Ireland. 

27  July 
and  END  of 

1843 

LINEN, 

The  Act  5,  6  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  is  intituled. 

then 

HEMPEN, 

5, 6  Will.  IV. 

27. 

21  Aug. 

**  An  Act  to  continue  and  amend  certain 

COTTON 

1,2  Vict. 

1835- 

Regulations  for  the   Linen   apd   Hempen 

NEXT  SBSSIOlf . 

and  other 

52. 

27  July 
1838. 

Manufactures    in    Ireland."-     It    appears 
rather  to  supersede  than  to  continue  the 

'. 

MANU- 

Act 2,  3  Will.  IV.  c.  77. 

FACTURES, 

Sec  §§  15  ti  38,  as  to    the  continuance  of 
.      Cpmmittees  appointed  under.2^3  Will.  IV. 

(Ireland.) 

amended 

c.  77,  after  the  end  of  the  Session,  i|ntil  re- 
moved by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  term  of  duration  applies  only  to  the  last 

•    Act.     Sfc  §  38  of  that  Act. 

• 

' 

By  \,  2  Vict,  c.  52,  the  Act  5,  G  Will.  IV. 

i 

c.  27,  is  continued  for  fis^  years,  iec. 

, 

3, 4  Vict 

Qi- 

10  Aug 

By  3>  4  Vict.  c.  91.  the  former  Acts  are  in' 

1840. 

part  repealed,  and  provision  made  for  th« 

>     10  August 

1841 

above,  and  other  manufactures  until  - 

and  END  of 
tlipn 

H  EXT  SESSION.'              1 
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(C.) 

ACTS   OF  THE   UNITED   PARLIAMENT— con/wiafd. 

Matter, 

Date. 

Ch. 

JVhen 
passed. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration^ 

.  3V. 

a,3WiIl.iv.    107. 

II  Aug 
1832. 

For  regulating  [for  Three  Years,  and 

10  August 

1841 

INSANE 
PERSONS. 

amended 

from  thence  until  the  End  of  the  then 

and  END  of 

3,4Will.IV.|     64. 
continued 

aSAug 
1833. 

next  Session  of  Parliament]  the  Care 
and  Treatment  of  Insane  Persons  in 

then 

NEXT  SESSION. 

5, 6  Will.  IV. 

1    ■      »»« 

ii-2. 

21  Aug. 
1835. 

England. 

1>  2  Vict. 

73. 

10  Aug. 

1838- 

i 

32- 

2, 3  Will.  IV. 

118. 

16  Aug. 

To  restrain  [for  Five  Years]  in  certain 

4  July 

1843 

PARTY 
PROCESSIONS 

contii 
1,  2  Vict 

lued 
34. 

1832. 

4  July 

1838. 

cases,  Parly  Processions  in  Ireland. 

aiid  END  of 
then 

NEXT  SESSION. 

(Ireland.) 

33^ 

3,4WiU.IV. 

40. 

14  Aug. 

To  repeal  certain  Acts  relating  to  the 

'  1  Augast 

•843 

POOR 

conlinued 

and 
amended 

1B33. 

Removal  of  poor  Persons  born  in  Scot- 

and END  of 

then 

Scotch  and  Irish 

land  and  Ireland,  and  chargeable  to 

NEXtSESSiPN. 

Removal. 

1 

7  V/ilUlV. 

10. 

21  April 
1837- 

parishes  in  England,  and  to  make  other 
Provisions  in  lieu  thereof. 

Ciintinued          1 

1 

3, 4  Vict. 

^7- 

3  July 
1840. 

. 

j 

3,4VViH.IV. 

42. 

14  Aug. 

For  the  further  Amendment  of  the  Law 

Ten  Years, 

. 

1833- 

and  the  better  Advancement  of  Justice. 

J,  ^, 

LAW 

AmeadineBU 

§  3.  Limitation  of  certain  Actions  to  be  brought 
after  the  end  of  the  Session  3,  4  Will.  IV. 

29  Angtiit 

1843 

35* 

4,5WilLlV. 

35- 

25  July 
^1834. 

For  Regulation  of  Chimney  Sweepers 

-  Mihtiniifid 

and  their  Apprentices,  and  better  con- 

CHIMNEY 

struction  of  Chimneys. 

SWEEPERS. 

3, 4  Vict. 

85. 

7  Aug. 
1840. 

Further  .continued  until    .        -        -        • 

1  July 

1843 

36- 

53  0.  in. 

155. 

28  Aug. 

For  effecting  an  Arrangement  with  the 

3, 4  Will.  IV. 

85. 

1833. 

East  India  Company,  and  for  the  better 

EAST  INDIA 

Government  of  His  Majesty's  Indian 

, 

Company. 

Territories,  till        *        -   .     •      ,  " 

;  30  April 

1854 

-  §  1 2.  Dividend  shall  be  subgect  to  R^emption 
by  Parliament  (on  12  months'- notice)  upon 
aiid  at  any  time  after  .      - 
§  13.  If  the  Company  be  deprived  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  on  or  after  30th  April 
18^4,  they  may  demand  Redemption  of  the 

I  30  April 

t 

1 

1874 

} 

Dividend. 

■ 

2»6. 
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(C.) 

ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT-eaB^wwrf. 

Mtiier. 

Date. 

Ch.  ' 

passtd. 

Title  0/ the  Act. 

DuraikoH. 

37. 

4i  5  Will  IV, 

76. 

14  Aug., 
1B34. 

For  tba  Amendment  and  better  Admi- 

POOR  LAW 

\ 
Amended 

nistiwtlon  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the 

Commissioners. 

6, 7  Will.  IV. 

107. 

20  Aug. 

Poor  in  England  and  Wales. 

/ 

1836. 

§  1 0.  Power  of  the  ComsusBionecs,  and  of  ap* 

* 

• 

2, 3  Vict. 

f  83.  1 
I   84.    ^ 

I  85.  1 

76  Aug. 
1839. 

pointing  them. 
The  Act  6,  7  Will.  IV.  extends  the  paiod  for 

the  repayment  of  Lxmiis,froni  lOyeara  to  so. 

J 

■     • 

3,  4  Vict. 

42. 

4  Aug. 
1840. 

Commission  continued  unlil  -        *        «        » 

31  Deoember  > 

1841 

38.        . 

4,5wai.iv. 

95. 

15  Aug. 
1834. 

1 

To   empower   His    Majesty    to   ei^ect 

15  AttfusC 

1844 

SOUTHERN 

1 

amended 

Southern  Australia  into  a  British  Pro- 

' 

' 

1 

viiKe  or  Provinces;  and  to  provide  for 

• 

AUSTRALIA. 

a,  4  Vict. 

60. 

31  July 
i83«. 

the    Colonization    and    Government 
thereof. 

4, 5  Will.  IV.  c.«95,  S  «5*    If  after  10  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  Population 
shall  he  less  than  a6,ooo  naltira1-%om  Sub- 
jects, Publie  Lands  then   unsold  may  be 

' 

disposed  of  by  the  Crowa. 

1 

39. 

5,6Will.IV. 

3». 

SI  Aug. 
1835* 

1 
To  ^ve  effect  and  validity  to  certain 

As  to 

'road 

Contracts  and  Presentments  for  Re- 

{Contracts^ 

Pi«8enUnenU 

pairing  md  keeping  in  Repair  certam 

'                   .  \ 

and 

Public    Roads    in    Ireland,  aad    the 

&c,  for 

Contraottb 

Sureties  entered  into  for  the  £xecu- 

One  Year. 

(Ir«Und.) 

• 

tiOT  thereof. 

, 

( 

40. 

6,7.WiB.iv. 

...  * .  1 

40. 

28  Jqly 

To  contiQxie  the  several  Acts  for  rega^* 
lating  the  Turnpike  Roads  in  Ireland  [ 
until     -.-.-.        -^ 

4  August 

1841 

TURNPIKE, 

coDtm 

aed 

1836. 

and  END  of 

THBNNCXT 

\ 

aBssiow. 

4f.  ACTS 

1,9  Vict. 

72. 

4  Aug. 

^ 

; 

•■ 

1838. 

(Ireland.) 

coDtintied 

1,  4  Vict  ^ 

,        46. 

4Aug, 

1840. 
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f     4  Vict.      1    _ 
13  May  1841./   " 


41. 

ECCLESI- 

A  STIC  A  L 

DIGNITIES, 

OFFICES,  PRE- 

FERMENTS, 

SINECURE 

RECTORIES 

and  ECCLESI- 

ASTICAL 

COURTS, 

(E.  &  Vf.y 


(C.) 


ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT-con/Mwerf. 


Mailer. ' 


Date. 


ECCLESIASTI. 
CAjL  DUTIES 

j    and 
REVENUES, 
(E.  &  W.) 


5>6Will.IV, 


6|7WiILlv. 

1  Vict. 

1,  a  Vict. 

2  Vict. 

2,  3  Vict. 


3, 4  Vict. 


6,7  Will.  IV, 

1  Vict. 
1,2  Vict. 

2,  3  Vict. 

3,  4  Vict. 


Ch. 


30. 


67. 

71- 

108. 

14. 

55^ 


113. 


77- 

71^ 

108. 

55- 
113- 


IVhm 
passed. 


21  Aug. 
1835. 


^3  Aug. 

1836. 

15  July 

1837. 
15  Aug. 
.  1B38. 

4  June 

1839. 
17  Aug. 

1839. 


11  Aug. 
1840. 


13  Aug. 

1836. 

15  July 

1837. 
15  Aug. 

1838. 
17  Aug. 

1839- 

1 1  Aug. 

1840. 


Title  of  the  Act. 


Duration. 


For  protecting  the  Revenues  of  vacant 
Ecclesiastical  Dignities,  Prebends, 
Canoaries  and  Benefices,  without 
Cure  of  Souls,  &c. 

For  suspending  Appointments  to  cer- 
tain Dignities  and  Offices  in  Cathe* 
dral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  and  to 
Sinecure  Rectories. 


To  suspend  certain  Cathedral  and  other 
Ecclesiastical  Preferments,  and  the 
operation  of  the  new  Arrangement  of 
Dioceses  upon  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

§  60.  Former  Acts  continued  in  part,  as  tfi  Dio- 
ceses or  Cathedral  Churches  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  Baogor,  until   -        •        •        •        . 


For  carrying  into  effi^ct  the  Reports  of 
ihe  Commissioners  on  state  of  Esta- 
blished Church  with  reference  to  Ec- 
clesiastical Dutiesand  Revenues,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  Episcopal  Dioceses, 
Revenues  and  Patronage. 

§  9«.  Temporary  provisions  of  6, 7  Will.  4.  c.  77, 
cootintted  until        «        •        .        •        . 


1  August 

and  if 

Parliament 

shall  then  he 

sitting,  to  the 

END  of  THAT 

Sii^xoir. 


1  August 
and  if 

Parliament 
shall  then  be 
sitting,  to  the 

END  of  THAT 

Session. 


1841 


1841 


i 


42. 

STANNARY 
COURTS, 
(CorowalL) 


6,7Wm.iv 


106. 


20  Aug. 

1836. 


To  make  Provision  for  the  better  and 
more  expeditious  Administration  of 
Justice  in  the  Stannaries  of  Cornwall ; 
and  for  the  enlarging  the  Jurisdiction 
and  improving  the  Practice  and  Pro- 
cet^dings  in  the  Courts  of  the  said 
Stannaries. 
S  23.  Appointment  of  Registrar. 


During  the 
continuance  in 

Office  of  the 

present 
Lord  Warden. 


43. 

SLAVE 

TRADE 

TREATIES. 


I  Vict. 


62. 


revived 

and 

continued 


I,  a  Vict. 


108. 
57. 


3. 3  Vict. 

continued 

3. 4  Vict.  I     64 


15  July 

iB37v 


14  Aug. 

1838. 
17  Aug. 

1839- 

7  Aug. 
1840.' 


To  authorize  Her  Majesty  to  carry  into 
immediate  execution,  by  Orders  in 
Council,  any  Treaties,  Conventions  or 
Stipulations  made  with  any  Foreign 
Power  or  State,  for  the  Suppression  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  until      -        •      ,  - 


8  Months 

after 
the  com- 
mencement 
of  this 

SESSION. 

t.  e. 
36  September 


1841 
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[I.  ftegbter  of 


(C.)                                  ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT-^co«<i»«ei. 

MaUer, 

J)ate. 

a. 

When 
fa*$ed. 

Titk  of  the  Act. 

Duration^ 

44- 
USURY. 

iVict 
ameo 
anc 
exten 

2,  3  Vict. 

contin 

3,  4  Vict. 

8o- 

ded 
I 

ded 
37- 

ued 

83. 

17  July 

39  July 
1839- 

7  Aug. 
1840. 

Toexempt  certain  Bills  of  Exchangeand 
Promissory  Notes  from  the  operation 
of  the  Laws  relating  to  Usury,  until  - 

X  January 

1843 

45. 
CIVIL  LIST. 

iVict.8t.«. 

2. 

43  Dec. 
1837. 

For  the   Support    of  Her    Majesty's 
Household,  and  of  the  Honour  and 
Dignity  of  the  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land     ------ 

6  Months 
after  the 
[    Death  of. 
TheQaeen. 

46. 

ROYAL 

FAMILY. 

DUCHESS 

OF  KENT. 

1  Vict.  St  a. 

8. 

90  Jan. 
1838. 

To  enable  Her  Majesty  to  grant  an 
Annual  Sum  to  Her  Royal  Highness 
Victoria  Maria  Louisa  Duchess    of 
Kent 

Life  of  the 
Dachess. 

47- 

TURNPIKE 
ACTS. 

1,  2  Vict. 

contin 
3, 4  Vict 

68. 

led 
45- 

4  Aug. 
1838. 

4  Aug. 
1840. 

To  continue  the  Local  Turnpike  Acts^ 
for  Great  Britain^  which  expire  with  \ 
this  or  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parlia-  [ 
ment,  until    -        -        -        -        -J 

1  June 
or,  if  Parlia- 
ment be  then 
sitting,  END 

of  that 

SESSION. 

184^ 

48. 

BANKING 
COMPANIES. 

1,  2  Vict 

coDtin 

2,  3  Vict 

contiDi 

and 

extend 

3,  4  Vict. 

96. 
ued 

led 

led 
111. 

14  Aug. 
1838. 

94  Aug. 
183a. 

11  Aug. 
1840. 

To  amend  the   Law  relative  to  Legal 
Proceedings  by  certain  Joint  Stock 
Banking  Companies  against  their  own 
Members,    and    by    such    Members 
against  the  Companies. 
Further  contikiued,  until     •        -        •        . 
§  2.  Extended  to  embezzling  Notes. 

31  August 

1842 

49. 

CORNWALL 

and 

LANCASTER, 

DUCHIES  of. 

i,2WilL4. 
1,2- Vict 

5. 
101. 

14  Aug. 
1838. 

To  revive  and  continue  an  Act  [i,  2 
Will.  IV.  c.  5,]  to  enable  His  [late] 
Majesty  to  make  Leases,  Copies  and 
Grants  of  Offices,  Lands  and  Heredita- 
ments, Parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, or  annexed  to  the  same;  and  to 
make  Provision  for  rendering  to  Par- 
liament Annual  Accounts  of  the  Re* 
ceipts     and    Disbursements    of    the 
Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  - 

§1. 

White  the 

Duchy  of 

Cornwall 

remains  vested 

.   in 
The  Queen. 
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r    4Vict   1    ,„ 

13  May  1841.  j,    '9 


(C.)                                  ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT -^mfcjiaerf. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch. 

When 
passed. 

TttleoftheAct. 

Dtfiratkm.      1 

50. 

MUTINY  ACT 
(Army.) 

3  Vict. 

6. 

3  April 
1840. 

For  punishing  Mutiny  and  Desertion, 
and  for  the  better  payment  of  th6  Army 
and  their  Quarters. 
Continuance:  In  Great  Britain     -        -        - 
.....    Ireland,  Jersey,  &c. 

-  -    -    -    Gibraltar,   the    Mediterranean, 

Spain  and  Portugal      -        - 

-  -    -    -    Elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  in  the 

Westlndies  and  America     - 

-  -    -    -    Cape   of  Good  Hope,    Isle   of 

France,  Mauritius,  St  Helena, 
and  Western  Coast  of  Africa 
-    -    -    -    Elsewhere             ... 
Set  §  80  of  the  Act,  and  the  proviso  at  the  end 
thereof,  2»  to  commencement  of  the  Act  in 
Foreign  Parts,  by  promulgation  in  General 
Orders. 

25  April     " 
1  May 

1  August 

I  Sept      ^ 

1  January 
1  February 

t 

1841 

t 

1842 
184: 

5». 

MUTINY  ACT, 
(Marine  Forces.) 

3  Vict 

8. 

3  April 
1840. 

For  the  r^ulation  of  Her  Majesty's  Royal 
Marine  Forces  while  on  shore. 

Continuance:  In  Great  Britain     .        •        • 

-  -    -    -    Ireland,  Jersey,  &c. 

-  -    -    «    Gibraltar,  Spain  and  Portugal    - 

•    -    •    -    Elsewhere  in  Europe,  and    the 
West  Indies,  North  America, 
and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

-  -    -    -    Elsewhere      .... 

35  April     ' 
1  May 

25  Sept 
25  Nov. 

i$4< 

52. 

BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

aVi'ci 

10. 

4  June 
1839. 

For  enabling  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  to  purchase  certain  Houses 
and  Ground  for  the  Enlargement  of  the 
Museum,  and  making  a  suitable  Access 
thereto. 

4  June 

6Yeart 

/after  passing 

this  Act 

• 

1S45 

53. 

ANNUAL 

DUTIES, 

Sugar. 

6,7WiU.4. 
3, 4  Vict 

26. 

23- 

3Jttly 
1840. 

For  granting  to  Her  Majesty,  until  the 
5th  day  of  July  1841,  certain  Duties 
on  Sugar  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  Service  of  the  year 
1840     .---•- 

See  iVict,  c.  57,  as  to  Duties  on  Sugar  m^de 
from  Beet  Hoot  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

See  3,  4  Vict.,  c.  57,  as  to  Duties  on  Sugar 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

5  July. 

1 

^841 

54. 

TURNPIKE 

ACTS, 

(E.  &  W.) 

3,  4  Vict. 

45. 

4  Aug. 
1840. 

To  continue  the  local  Turnpike  Acts  in 
England  and  WaleSp  which  expire  with 
this  or  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parlia* 
ment,  until     -        -        - 

• 

-^      I  June 

or,  if 

Parliament 

be  then 

sitting,  END 

of  that 

;  SESSION. 

1 

1842 

286, 
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(C.)                                    ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLlAMENT-co«/Mi«rf. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch, 

When 
passed. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration.        1 

.55. 

EXCISE, 
SO^P. 

a,  3  Vict. 

32. 

( 

99  July 

1839- 

To  continue  certain  of  the  Allowances 
of  the  Duty  of  Excise  upoki  Soap  used 
in  Manufactures,  Until     *        -  :      - 
5^6  also  3,  4  Vict.,  c.  49,  s.  71. 

^  END  of  the 

SESSION  of 

\  Parliament 
next  after 
31  May 

1841 

56, 

INDEMNITY 
pFFICES,  &c. 

I. 

3  Vict. 

16. 

19  June 
184D. 

To  indemnify  such  Persons  in  the  Uijited 
Kingdom  as  have  omitted  to  qufcdify 
themselves  for  .  QflSces  and  Employ- 
ments, and  for  extending  the  Time 
limited  for  those  purposes  respectively 
uotil      -        -        - 

25MarcIi 

1841 

!        i 
'57'  :, 

=E  LECTION 
i»ETlTlONS. 

t              1 

i    i 

• 

2,  3  Vict. 

38. 

17  Aug. 
1839. 

To  amend  the  Jurisdiction  for  the  Trial 
of  Election  Petitions. 

Act  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  92,  and  part  of  43  Geo.  UL 

c.  106,  as  to  Controverted  Elections  (in 

'  England  and  Ireland),  suspended  until    - 

r    END  of 
Second 

SESSION 

of  the  first 

]   P&rliament 

tobecaUed 

after  the 
Dissolution 

'Of  iflllS' 

,  Parliament. 

;  PRISONS 
(Scotland.) 

9,  3  Vict. 

42. 

17  Aug. 
1839. 

To.  improve  Prisons  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline in  Scotland  * 

1  January 

and  END  of 

then 

NEXT  SESSION. 

1851 

•59' 

:  MILITIA 
BALLOT 
SUSPENSION. 

i 

3,  4  Vict 

71- 

7  Aug. 
1840. 

To  suspend  the  making  of  Lists  and  the 
Ballots  and  Enrolments  for  the  Militia 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  until  - 

END  of  this' 

PBBSKNT 
8KSSIOM 

1841 

* 

^  TIMBER. 

ft  4  Vict. 

36. 

33  July. 
1840. 

To  prevent  Ships  clcarjng  out  from  a 
British  North  American  Port  loading 
any  part  of  their  Cargo  of  Timber 
upon  Deck,  until  -     :   - 

iJVfay 

1842 

i 

61. 

MILITIA  PAY, 
<G.B.&I.) 

3. 4  Vict. 

70. 

7  Aug. 
1840. 

To  defray   the    Charge   of    the  pay. 
Clothing,  and  Contingent  and  other 
Expenses  of  the  Disembodied  Militia 
in  Great  Britam  and  Ireland ;  and  tq 
grant  Allowances  to  certain  Officers 
of  the  Militia,  until 

1  wuly 

1841 
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(C.)                                ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT— coaiimMtf. 

Matter, 

Date. 

Ch. 

pasted. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration.      1 

62. 

OATHS, 

UNLAWFUL, 

(Ireland.) 

a.  3  Vict. 

74. 

24  Aug. 
1839- 

To  extend  and  render  more  eflfectual, 
for  Five  Years,  an  Act  passed  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  late  Majesty  George 
the  Fourth  [4  Geo.  4.  c.  87],  to  amend 
an  Act  passed  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
bis  Majesty  George  the  Third,  for  pre- 
venting the  administering  and  taking 
unlawful  Oaths  in  Ireland. 

1  September 

1844 

63^ 
CORPORATE 
PROPERTY 
(Ireland.) 

9,  3  Vict. 

contin 

and 

ameni 

3.  4  Vict. 

76. 
ued 

led 
109. 

H  Aug. 

1B39. 

10  Aug. 
1840. 

To  retrain  the  Alienation  of  Corporate 
Property  in  certain  Town^i  m  Ireland. 

Further  reatraiaed  (Sect  12.) 

Until  Act 
for  regulating 

Municipal 
Corporations 

in  Ireland 

shaBcome 
into  operation, 
or  25  October 

1841 

64. 

ASSAULTS 
(Ireland.) 

a,  3  Vict. 

77- 

24  Aug. 
1B39. 

For  the  better  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  Assaults  in  Ireland,  for  five 
years. 

1  September 

1844 

65. 

HIGHWAY 

RATES. 

(E.) 

ft,  3  Vict. 

amenc 
3, 4  Vict. 

81. 

led 
98. 

34  Aug. 
1839- 

10  Aug. 
1840. 

To  authorize  the  Application  of  a  Por- 
tion of  the  Highway  Rates  to  Turnpike 
Roads,  in  certain  cases  [for  One  year], 
&c. 

i 

24  August 

and^END  of 

ihen 

NkXT  SESSION. 

END  of 

THIS  SESSION. 

1840 

66. 

MANCHESTER 
POLICE. 

a,  3  Vict. 

87. 

26  Aug. 
1839. 

For  improving  the  Police  in  Manchester 
[for  Two  years],  &c. 

See  also  3  &  4  Vict  c.  30* 

26  August 

and  END  of 

tben 

HKXT  SESSION. 

1841 

67. 

BIRMINGHAM 
POLICE. 

a,  3  Vku 

88. 

96  Aui^ 
1839. 

For  improving  the  Police  in  Birmingham 
[for  Two  years],  &c. 

.S^  also  3  &  4  Vict  €.  30. 

aO  August 

and  $ND  of 

then 

NEXT  SESSION. 

1841 

68. 

BOLTON 
POLICE. 

a,  3  Vki. 

95. 

«7  Aug. 
1839, 

For  improving  the  Police  in  Bolton  [for 
Two  years],  &c. 

iSer  also  3  &  4  Vict  c.  30. 

27  August 

and  END  of 

then 

NEXT  SESSION. 

i    . 

1 

1841 

286. 
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(C.) 

ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT— confmicrf. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch. 

men 
pasted. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration. 

6q. 

3,  3  Vict. 

96. 

87  Aug. 
1839. 

To  authorize  Her  Majesty,  until  Six 

Months  after  the  commencement  of  the 

nSHERIES. 

contini 

lied 

■ 

next  Session  of  Parliament,  to  carry 
into  effdct  a  Conventioto  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  French, 
relative  to  the  Fisheries  on  the  Coasts 
of  the  British  Islands  and  France. 

3i  4  Vict. 

6g. 

7  Aug. 

Further  continued  until      #        .        •        . 

6  Months 

184a 

after  die  Com- 
mencement of 

THIS  SESSION  ; 

t.  e. 

26  July 

1841 

•  70. 

3  Vict. 

3. 

7  Feb. 
1840. 

For  enabling  Her  Majesty  to  grant  an 

Life  of 

.      ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

Annuity  to  His  Serene  Highness  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha. 

His  Serene 
Highness. 

PRINCE 

V 

ALBERT. 

71- 

3, 4  Vict. 

30. 

23  July 

For  the   more    equal   Assessment  of 

ffg  July 

1841 

MANCHESTER, 

1840. 

Police  Rates  in  Manchester,  Birming- 

and END  of 

then 

BIRMINGHAM 

ham  and  Bolton,  and  to  make  better 

NEXT  SESSION. 

and  BOLTON 

Provision  for  the  Police  of  Birming- 

POLICE 

ham  [for  One  year],  &c. 

• 

RATES. 

72. 

3»4Vi«L 

89. 

10  Aug. 

To  exempt  Inhabitants  of  Parishes,  &c. 

1840. 

from  liability  to  be  rated  as  such,  in 

POOR'S  RATES 
STOCK 

respect  of  Stock  in  Trade  or   other 

IN  TRADE 

Property,  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 

EXEMPTION. 

until     -        -        -        - 

1  December 

1841 

73. 

3,  4  Vict. 

109. 

10.  Aug* 
1840. 

To  annex  certain  parts  of  Counties  of 

10  August 

1841 

WATERFORD 

Cities  to  adjoining  Counties  in  Ire- 

COUNTY 

land,  &c. 

RATES 

§  5*  Commissioners  under  1  Vict  c.  61,  re- 

VALUATION 

appointed,  and  their  Powers  to  continue 

[IrelancUJ 

_    .fittiOneyear. 

74- 

3,  4  Vict. 

110. 

11  Aug. 
1840. 

To  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Loan 

31  December 

1841 

Societies. 

LOAN 

SOCIETIES. 

-J 
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mmamm 


II. 


EXPIRED    LAWS; 

VIZ.: 
BETWEEN  16  JANUARY  1840  ANB  36  JANUARY  1841. 


Extending 


to 


1. 

Nova  Scotia. 


Subject. 


NOVA  SCOTIA 
CANAL. 


Original  Acts. 


1  Will.  IV.  c.  34. 


2. 
British  Colonies. 


Last 
continmng  Acts. 


Tmb  cf  Expiration. 


SLAVERY 
ABOLITION. 


Ireland^ 


Jamaica. 


Lower 
Canada. 


PEACE 
PRESERVAnON. 


3,  4  Will.  IV.  C.  73. 


5,6WilllV.  c.  48. 


16  July 


1840 


1  Vict  stata.  0.3. 


I 


SLAVERY 
ABOLITION. 


LOWER 
CANADA. 


6Will.  IV.  c.  16. 


1  August 


31  August 


1840 


1840 


London. 


LONDON 

METROPOLIS 

THOROUGHFARES. 


1  Vict.  Stat.  2,  C.  9. 


2,  3  Vict.  c.  53. 


1  August 


1  NoTcmber 


2,  3  Vict.  C.  80. 


24  August 


1840 


1840: 


1840 


286. 
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RPEORT  FROM  THE. COMMITTEE  UPGK  [III.. Expiring  Lan 


III. 


EXPIRING    LAWS; 


VIZ.: 


IN  THE  COURSE  OR  AT  THE    END   OF   THE   PRESENT    SESSION: 

Or  after  26th  January  1841,  and  on  or  before  1st  August  1842,  &c. 

N.  B. — "  &c."  after  any  Date  in  the  following  List,  signifies— to  the  End  6f  the  Setsion  which 
will  commence  next  after  the  Date  specified.  In  one  or  two  cases  it  refers  to  the 
existing  Session. 


ACTS  EXPIRING  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  PRESENT  SESSION,  4  Vict. 


•I 


to 


E.  &W, 


E. 


U.K. 


Subject. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
MATTJERS. 


HIGHWAY  RATES. 


MILITIA  BALLOT 
SUSPENSION. 


Original  Acts. 


5,  6  WilL  IV.  c,  30. 


2,  3  Victc.Si. 


3,  4  Vict  c.  71, 


Last  continuing  Acts. 


*  t 


3,  4  Vict.  c.  113. 


3,  4  Vict.  c.  98. 


N» 
Regiaer. 


41. 


65. 


59- 
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III.  Bxpirkig  Laws.]       EXPIRED  AND  EXPIRING  LAWSi 


f      4  Vict.     1 

13  May  1841./     ^5 


ACTS  EXPIRING  after  26th  January  1841,  and  on  or  before  1st  August  1842,  &c. 


Period  of 
Duration. 


1841: 

25  March  -  - 

25  April  -  • 
ig  May,  &c.  - 
31  May,  &c.  - 

1  July    -  - 

5  Jaly     .  * 

23  Ju'y>  &c.,  - 
23  July,  &c.  - 
23  July,  &c»   - 

26  July     -     - 
4  August,  kc. 

10  August 

10  August,  &c. 

10  August,  &c. 

26  August,  &c. 
26  August,  &c. 

26  August,  &c. 
26  September 
25  October     - 

1  December  - 

31  Dec.,  &c.  - 
31  Dec.,  &c.    - 

31  Dec.  - 
31  Dec.  - 


Extend- 
ing 
to 


Sufiject. 


U.K. 
U.K. 

I. 
U.K. 
U.K. 

u.kJ 

I. 
I. 

E. 

U.K. 
L 


} 


I. 

I. 

E. 

E. 
K 

E. 

I. 
E. 

N.S.W. 


Indannity  Offices     - 
Mutiny  Acts    - 
Insolvent  Debtors     - 
Excise  Soap     - 

Militia  Pay,  &c. 

Annual  Duties; 
Sugar,  &c.    - 

Arms 

Arms  Importation 

Manchester,  Birming-1 
^am  and  .  Bolton  1 
Police  Rates         -J 

Fisheries 

Turnpike,  &c.  Acts  - 

raterfbrd    County]^ 
Rates  Valuation  *J 


Original  Acts. 


Last 
continuing  Jets. 


Regis^r. 


{ 


E.  & 


E.&W 


fLinen,  &c.,  Manu 
I    factures     - 

Insane  Persons 

Manchester  Police    - 
Birmingham  Police  - 

Bolton  Police  - 

Slave  Trade  Treaties 


} 


Corporate  Property  - 

Poor  Rates  Stock  in^ 
Trade,  &c..   Ex- 
emption 

New  South  Wales    - 


{ 


Australia  Western  Australia 


/Poor  Law  Commis-1 
|_    sioners       -        -J 

Loan  Societies 


3,  4  Vict,  c*  16.     - 
3, 4  Vict.  cc.  6,  8.  - 

1,  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  59. 

2,  3  Vict.  c.  32.     - 

3,  4  Vict.  c.  70.      - 
6,7 Will. IV.  c.  26.  - 

47Geo.llL§2,c.54. 
1  Will.  IV.  c.  44.   - 

3^  4  Vict.  c.  30. 

2,  3  Vict.  c.  96.     - 
6,7Will.iv.c.4o.  - 

3,  4  Vict.  c.  109.   • 

2,  3  Will.  IV.  c.  77. 

2,  3  Will.  IV.  c.  107. 

2,  3  Vict,  c.  87.     . 
2,  3  Vict  c.  88.     - 

2,  3  Vict,  c.  95.     - 

1  Vict.  c.  62.     -    - 

2,  3  Vict.  c.  76.      - 

3,  4  Vict.  c.  89.     - 


{ 


3  Vict  c.  14.    - 
3,  4  Vict  c.  49. 


3,  4  Vict  c.  23. 

3,  4  Vict  c.  32* 
3, 4  Vict  c.  32. 


3,  4  Vict  c.  6g. 
3,  4  Vict  c.  46. 


3,  4  Vict  c.  91. 
1,2  Vict.  c.  73. 


9  Geo.  IV.  c.  83.   - 

10  Geo.  IV.  c.  22.  - 

4,  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76  - 
3,4  Vict  c.  110.    - 


3,  4  Vict  C.164. 
3,  4  Vict  c.  109. 


3,  4  Vict  c.  62. 
1,  2  Vict  c.  46. 

3, 4  Vict  c.  42. 


56. 
31. 

55' 
61. 

53- 

ID. 

28. 

71. 
I 

6p. 
40. 

73- 

30. 

3|. 

66. 
67. 

68. 
43- 
63. 
72. 

24. 
*5- 

37. 


386. 
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REPORT  FROM  T«B  COMMITTEE  UPON  [III,  Expiring  Lai?a. 


ACTS  EXPIRING  after  26tb  January  1841,  and  on  or  before  1st  August  1842^  kc— continued. 


Period  of 
Duration. 


1842: 

5  April    -  - 
1  May 

1  June,  &c.  - 

1  June,  Sec  «- 

iJuly     -  - 

31  August-  - 


Extend- 
ing 
to 


G.B. 


[w.i 


clb. 


U.K. 


U.K. 


Subject. 


{Assessed         Taxes! 
Composition       -J 

Timber  - 


Turnpike  Acts 


ditto 


Chimney  Sweepers  - 


Banking  Companies 


Original  Acts. 


59  Geo.  III.  c.  51. 


3j4  Vict.  C.36. 


3,  4  Vict.  c.  45. 


1,  2  Vict.  c.  68. 


4,  5  Will.  IV.  c.  35. 


1,  2  Vict  c.  96. 


Last 
continuing  Acts. 


N* 

in 
RcgtsieT* 


3, 4  Vict.  c.  38. 


3, 4  Vict.  c.  45. 


3, 4  Vict.  c.  85. 


3,  4 Vict.  cm.    - 


16. 


60. 


54. 


47- 


35- 


48. 
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.IV.  Contingent  Laws.]  EXPIRED  AND  EXPIRING  LAWS.  {aM.J^^g+iJ    27 


a%lftesji«HA^ 


IV. 


LIST    OF    LAWiS, 

WH£R£Or 

THE  DURATION  DEPENDS  ON  PUBLIC  C^ONTINGENCIES. 


Extending 


ta 


G-B. 


Mattet\ 


Original  Acts* 


ROYAL  FAMILY.^ 


''18  Geo.  III.  C.  31.      - 

46  Geo.  III.  c.  145.    - 

47  Geo.  III.  St.  I.e. 39. 
52  Geo.  III.  c.  57. 

56  Geo.  III.  c.  24. 
58  Geo.  III.  cc.  24. 25.  - 


Last  contimdng  Acts. 


V 


1  Geo.  IV.  c.  io8.§i. 

1  Will.  IV.  c.  25. 

1,  2Will.  IV.  c.  11.  . 
I  Vict.  St  2.  c.  8.  - 
3  Vict.  c.  3.  •    -    - 


Duration. 


-^^4- 


in 


Registeri 


Lives  of  Grantees. 


4- 

9- 
12. 

13. 

14. 
18. 

46. 
70. 


BANK 
of  Engtead. 


'5.6W.&M.c.20.§20 
8,  9  Will.  III.   c.  20 

§  26-28    - 
9,ioWill.Iir.c.44.§75 
10  Geo.  IV.  c.  31. 


:1, 


oGeo.rv.c.3i.§24.| 


6  Anne,  c.  22.  §  9.     - 

7  Anne,  c.  7.  §5,6,7, 

61. 

1 2  Anne,  c.  1 1.  §  23-25. 
15  Geo.  II.  c.i3.§3,5.  v  «r;„  « 

4Geo.in.c.25.§i2.W  4'  5  ^"*-  ^^-  ^-  ^^• 
21  Geo.in.c.6o.§ii,i2 
39,  40  Geo.  IIL  c.  28. 

i  14,  15  -  -  - 

7  Geo.  IV.  c.  46. 
3,  4  Will.  IV.  c.  98.    . 


Until  Redemption 
of  Bank  Annuities. 


Expiration  of 

One  Year's  Notice 

within  Six  Montlis 

after 

1  August  1844. 


1. 


286. 


D  2 
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.aS       ;    .  ;   ,;.    REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON     [IV.  Contingent  Laws.] 


IV.    ACTS  whereof  the  Duration  depends  on  PUBLIC  CONTINGENCIES— con/mM«i. 


Attending 
1    to 


Matter. 


Origincd  Jets. 


Last  eontinuing  Aets.        Duration. 


N« 
Register. 


^   T 


BANK 
of  Ireland. 


2i,22Geo.lIl.(l.)c.  i6. 

36  Geo.  III.  c.  22.  -     - 

37  Geo.  III.  c.  50.  •  — 
48  Geo.  III.  c.  103.  - 
1^2  Get).:  IV.  c.  72.       - 

3  Geo.  IV.  c.  26.   .   • 

'  1  Vict,  c  59.      -    - 

i,2Victc.  8i.        -    - 

2,  3  Vict.  c.  gu  -    -    - 


3,  4:Vict..i:.75. 


Expiration  of 
6  Months*  Notice 

after 
I  January  1841* 


-^-^-    POR'FUeUESE 


U.K. 


J.K. 


,    51  Geo.  III.  c.  47.    - 

DOMINIONS;    ( 

;  '^rade  with.       |    59  Geo.  III.  c.  54.  S  8. 


>AMElRlCA»\ 
m^  PORTUGAL 
, ,     Traie,  &c. 


} 


"■') 


59  Gep.  in.  c.  54' 


■-{ 


Continaasce 

of  Treaty  with 

Portugal. 


11, 

17- 


Continatnee 
of  Treaties. 


17. 


^.K. 


NEWFOUND- 
LAND.      " 


5  Geo.  IV.  cc.  67,  68. 
lotjeo.  IV.  c.  17. 


} 


2, 3  will. 


78.  { 


-.  Until  Repealed  hj 
Colonial  Legislature. 


2V. 

22. 


(E. 


FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES. 


10  Geo.  IV.  c.  56. 
2  Will.  IV.  C.  37. 
4»  5-W'tlJ*lv..«*4a 
5,  6  W^ill.  IV.  c.  23. 


1- 


-    f    - 


Continuauce  of 

former  Acts, 

until  conformity  with 

10  Geo^  IV. 


26. 


tE. 


;  STANNARY 


1^ « 


CO 


1 


RTS. 


f- 


K. 


•E. 


.b- 


-u:- 


CIVII.  LIST. 


CORNWALL 
and  LAl^ASTER 
'    DUCHIES. 


6,  7  Will.  IV.  c.  106. 


\ 


Continuance  in 

Omce  of  the  present 

Lord  Warden. 


42, 


I  Vict.  C.  2^ 


1,  2  Vict.  c.  101.  §  1. 


'!5  Months  after 

Death 
of  The  Qneen. 


■{ 


While  the  Duchy 

remains 

vested  in  i|ie  Qaoea. 


45 


49 
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EXPIRED  AND  EXPIRING  LAWS.  {3^Uiy%^}      ag 


RBS 


INDEX 

Of  the  Subject-Mattee  o»  the  ACTS  contained  in 

THIS    REPORT. 


J^.B.— The  FIGURES  refer  to  the  Number  in  the  Register  of  TEMPORARY  LAWS; 
Except  when  Exp.  n  inserted,  which  refers  to  the  List  of  EXPIRED  LAWS. 


The  ♦signifies 

that  the  Act  relates  exclusively  to  Ireland. 

A. 

b  Register. 

E. 

bRegiiter. 

Americah  Trade,  &c. 

17- 

East  India  Company,  (Charter),  4^0. 

«,36. 

AnnuideSy  Pubfie  -        -        -        - 
and  see  Rojal  Family* 

♦  Anns,  Possession  of       -        -        - 

bf  8,  27. 

10, 

'   .^-  .-^  ^Fri*nfflir  flKinft\ 

6. 
57- 

Ecclesiastical  Matters,  dec.      • 
Election  Petitions         *        .        • 

♦  ■       Importation  of    •' 

•  Asianlts       •        •        -        •       - 

s8, 
64. 

F. 

Hshenes       -        .        ... 
Foreign  Shipping  .        •        •        • 

69. 
6. 

Assessed  Taxes :  Composition  • 

16. 

Friendly  Societies  .... 

96. 

AwtraKa  (Western)       ... 

«5- 

H. 

Highland  Roads  and  Bridges   • 

38. 

«o..   . 

B. 

Highway  Rates     •        .        .4. 

65.  i 

Bank  of  England   .... 

»,3* 

I. 

•           of  Ireland     .... 

7- 

Indenmity  Offices,  &c.       •    * 

«6. 

Bailking  Copartnerships  and  Com* 
pimie3. 

48. 

Insane  Persons      -        •        .        • 
•  Insolvent  Debtors           ... 

31. 
«9. 

Birmingham  Police        -        •        • 

67. 

»  ._..     ...  .i—        Ffmt  TnHir* 

113. 

Bisbopricks  (RcTennes)  ... 

4». 

L. 

Bolton  Police 

68. 

lAncaster  (Duchy)         ... 

49. 

British  Moseuai     *        •        •        • 

62- 

Law  Amendment  .... 

34. 

C. 
Canada  (Lower)    .        -        .        - 

*  Linen,  Hempen  and  other  Manufactures 

30. 

Exp.s^ 

Loan  Societies       .... 

74. 

Chnrches      •        •        .        •        • 

15. 

London  Thoroughfares  ... 

Exp.  6. 

Chimney  Sweepers        ... 

35. 

Lunatics       .        .        .        .        - 

3«. 

Civillist      .        -        •        .        . 

45. 

M. 

Cornwall  Dachy    .        .        .        - 

49- 

Manchester,  Birmingham  and  Bolton 
Police  Rates        .... 

7«. 

•  Corporate  Property        ... 

63. 

Manchester  Police  .... 

66. 

286. 

D 

3 

Digitized  by 

Google 
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INDEX  TO  RESOftT  FROM  THE  COM'MITtEE,  &c. 


Militia : 

■  Disembodied,  Pay,  &c. 

Suspending  Ballot 

Mutiny  Act  (Airoy) 

— ^ (Marines)  -    *    - 


N. 


Newfoundland : 


Judicature 
Marriages 


New  South'Wales  - 
Nova  Scotia  Canal 


O. 


*  Oaths,  Unlawful 


♦  Peace  Preservation         -        -        . 

Poor,  Scotch  and  Irish  (Removal)    • 

Law  Commission     -        -        - 

Poor's  Rates,  Stock  in  Trade  Exemp- 
tion   .        •        ^        .        .        . 


Portugal  Trade      - 
Prisons  (Scotland)  -* 
*  Processions  - 


♦  Roads  -        f.        .        . 

RoYAtFAMkLY: 
Piinces  and  Princesses 

Adolphus  Frederick  «• 
Augustus  Frederick-  - 
Cambridge,  Duke 

I    Duchess 
Comberlarid,  Duke     - 
■> — U  Duchess 


i 


in  Register. 

6l. 

■  59-' 
50. 
51. 


21. 
82. 
24- 

Exp.  1. 


62. 


JSrp  3. 

87- 

72. 

11,  17. 

58. 

32. 


39- 

4>  9i  13>' 
14,  18. 

4. 

4-     ' 

4,9.»3>i8. 

4*  9. 
14. 


Ernest  Augustus 
Gloucester,  Duchess  - 
Hesse,  Princess 
Kent,  Duchess 
Leiningen,  Princess. 
Leopold,  Prince 
Mary,  Princess 

The  Queep  Dowager 
Sophia,  Princess 
Sophia-Matilda,  Princess    - 
Sussex,  Duke     -        .        . 

'  Prince  Albert    ... 

S. 
Slavery,  and  Slave  Trade  AtM4ition 
Slave  Trade  Treaties      - 
Soap  (Allowance  of  Duty) 
Stannary  Courts    -        •        - 
Sugar  Duties  ~      -'      - 


ttsa^ 


N« 


In 


Timber      .  - '     -        . 
Turnpike  Road'ActstG.  B.) 
*  Turnpike  Roads     -  .. 
Turnpike  Acts  (E.  &  W.) 


U. 


Usury 


Van  Diemeo*s  Land 


W. 


Waterford  County  Rates  Valuation     - 


4* 
18. 

13. 
46. 

12. 
4- 

29- 

4»  18. 

4i9- 

4,9. 

70. 


Ejjf.  2,  4. 
43- 
55- 
43.. 
53- 


'Co. 

47. 
40. 

64. 


84- 


73. 
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REPORT 


FROM  THE 


SELECT   COMMITTEE 


APPOINTED  TO  PREPARE 


MILITIA    ESTIMATES. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  PrinUd, 
8  June  1841. 


386.  A 

Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 


[      2      ] 


LatKBy  T  dieJunii,  1841. 


Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  Estimates  of  the  Charge  of 
the  Disembodied  Militia  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  a  Year,  to  the  31st  day  of 
March  1842:— 


Mr.  Macaulay. 
Lord  Viscount  Morpeth. 
Lord  Viscount  Howick. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 
Sir  Henry  Parnell. 
Sir  George  Grey. 
Mr.  Fox  Maule. 
Colonel  Gore  Langton. 


Mr.  Hume. 
Colonel  Perceval. 
Mr.  Sanford. 
Mr.  Robert  Gordon. 
Mr.  More  OTerrall. 
Mr.  Hawes. 
Mr.  John  Parker. 
And  all  Colonels  of  Militia. 


Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  said  Committee. 
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[    3    ] 


REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  prepare  Estimates 
of  the  Charge  of  the  Disembodied  Militia  of  Great  Britain  and 
Trelandi  for  a  Year,  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1842  : Have  pre- 
pared the  said  Estimates  accordingly,  and  agreed  to  report  the  same 
to  The  House. 


8  June  1841. 


386.  A  2 
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REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  PREPARE 


ESTIMATES. 


DISEMBODIED    MILITIA. 

ESTIMATE  of  the  CHARGE  of  the  DISEMBODIED  MILITIA  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  1  April  1841  to  31  March  1842. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Staff: 


Pay  of  Adjutants  -  -  each  at  8  -  per  diem 
„  of  Serjeant  Majors  -  „  i  lo  ,,  - 
„    of  Serjeants  -    -    -      „       i     6         „    - 

Contingent  Allowance,  at  6  d.  per  annum  for  eachi 
Private  on  the  Establishment,  50,888  Privates/ 

Allowance  for  Medicines  and  Medical  Attend-I 
ance  for  7:19  Men  on  the  Staff,  each  at  &  d.  \ 
per  week     •-..-. 

On  account  of  Clothing,  and  Compensation  in 
lieu  thereof         .        *       -        •       - 

Total  for  the  Staff    - 


Allowances  to  Subalterns  and  Surcbgns' 
Mates  disembodied  at  the  Peace: 

I^ieutenants    -    each  at  2s.6d.  per  diem 
Ensigns      ...     „      a    -         „ 
Surgeons'  Mates  -,,36         „ 


Reduced  Allowances  to  Officers  and 
Serjeant-Majors  on  various  Reductions 
of  Establishment : 

#.   d. 
In  1 799 :    *|  Adjutants    -  each  at  4    -  per  diem 

39&40      ISerjeant-Major  -    at  1     -      „ 
Geo.  3.  c.  44.J  and  a    6  per  week^ 

In  1 81 6 :  Second  Adjutants,  each  at  4    -  per  diem 


ESTIMATE 

to  31  March  1842, 

365  Days. 


Nos. 


640 


818 


44 
39 


449 


10 


#.  d.  £. 

In  1839 :  1  Paymaster,  at  3  -  per  diem  - 


1 

3 
1 

11 
3 
5 

13 


99 

99 

99 
99 

» 


a  6 

3  - 
36 

U 

5  - 

6  - 


99 
99 

9> 

99 


s. 

3 

-  3 

-  6 

-  3 

3      4 

-  9 
1  5 
3  18 


d. 
6 
6 


36  Paymasters,  at  per  diem    £.8  10    - 


#.    d. 

3  Surgeons,  at  3    6  per  diem  -  10  6 

13  99       -    4    -        99        3  13  - 

I         ,,-46        „       -    9  - 

18         „      .    5    -        „       4  10  - 

5         „      -    6    -        „        1  10  - 


41  Surgeons,  at  per  diem  -    £.9  11     6 


Reduced  AUowances,  carded  forward 


36 


4> 


Amount. 


ESTIMATE 

to  81  March  1841, 

365  Days^ 


Nos. 


£.       s.    d. 

13,994    -    " 

a»977  15  10 

17,530    -    - 

1,273    4    - 


3*5  1^    - 


1,000    -    - 


36,079  17  10 


2^ 
89 


818 


179»65  -  - 
1,606  -  - 
1,333    3    6 


30,084    3    6 


730    -    - 
24  15    4 

319    -    - 


91 


391 
46 
33 


469 


10 

1 


3,103  10    - 


39494  >7    6 


7,571     3  10 


Amount. 


£.      s.  d. 

139994    -  - 

3,977  »5  10 

17,530    -  - 

1,373     4  - 

3X5  18  - 

530    -  - 


359599  17  10 


179839  7  ^ 
1,^79  -  - 
1,460    -    • 


30,978    7    6 


730    -    - 

34  15    4 

319    -    - 


41 


41 


96 


39513    3    6 


3,494  17    6 


7^98115    4 
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MILITIA.  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1841-42. 


Estimate  of  the  Charge  of  the  Disembodied  Militia  of  Great  Britain  and  IrelsLXiA^continued. 


Great  Britain — cantinued. 
Reduced  Allowances  to  Officers — continued. 

Brought  forward    .    .    • 


\ 


3 
3 
5 

1 


3  - 

3  r, 

4  - 
4  6 


-  15    - 

-  9    - 

-  10  6 
I  -  - 
.46 


3iQuartermasters,atperdiem£.3    5    * 


Totals— Officers  reduced  on  Reduction*) 
of  Establishment    •        •        - 


:i 


Retired  Allowances  to  Officers  disabled 
bj  Age  or  Infirmity : 


s. 

d. 

Adjutants,  each 

at  8 

- 

per  diem 

Surgeons    -    - 

6 

- 

»    " 

Quartermasters 

5 

- 

»    * 

Ditto       -    . 

3 

- 

99 

Paymaster  -    - 

6 

- 

» 

Ditto       -    - 

5 

- 

» 

Ditto       -    - 

4 

-. 

99        " 

Totals— Disabled  Officers 


Totals : 


Staff 


Allowances  to  449  Subalterns,  &c.  20,084  2  6 
Ditto  -  112  Reduced  Officers  8,757  7  10 
Ditto     -        50  Disabled  Officers  5,9 13    -    - 


Allowances  to  611  Officers    -    £.34,754  10    4 


Totals— Staff  and  Allowances  to  Officers 


ESTIMATE  ESTIMATE 

to  31  March  1842,  to  31  March  1841, 

365  Days.  I  365  Days. 


Nos. 


91 


21 


112 


19 

19 

8 

1 
1 
1 
1 


50 


818 


611 


1,429 


Amount. 


Nos. 


£•     #.     d, 
7»57i     «  10 


96 


1,186    5    - 


&2 


8,757    7  10 


2,774  - 

2,080  10 

730  - 

54  15 

109  10 

91  5 

73  - 


5,913    -    - 


36,079  17  10 


34,754  10    4 


70,834    8     2 


118 


20 
20 

8 

I 
1 

I 
1 


52 


818 


639 


1,457 


Amount. 


£.      s.     d. 
7i98i  15    4 


1,277  10    - 


9,259    5    4 


2,920  - 

2,190  - 

730  - 

54  15 

109  10 

91  5 

73  - 


6,168  10    - 


35,599  17  10 


36,406    2  10 


72,006    -    8 
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6    REPORT  FROM    SELECT  COMMITTEE  APFMNTBIT  TO  PREPARE 


Estimate  of  the  Charge  of  the  Disembodied  Mflit»  of  Gvtat  Britain  md  IcelaDd^eo«H'itK«£f. 


Great  U^itais— continued. 


Out- Pension 9  of  the  British  and  Irish 
Regular  Militia: 

Each  per  diem. 


Nos.  of  Men. 


134  - 

i,Qia  - 

317  - 

131  - 

^59  - 

256  - 

1  - 

1,661  - 


$,  d, 

.    -  4f 

-  -  5 
.    -  6 

-  -  8 

-  -  9 

-  -  10 

-  -  11 
1 


^2^  fat  various  rates^l 
'^tfrona  is.  to  2*. J 


Total  per  diem. 

£~  d. 

-  2  13    -i 

-  21     1     8 

-  7  18    6 

-  4    7    4 

-  5  19    3 

-  10  13    4 

-    -  11 

-  83     1     - 

-  9  t6    -J 


3,794 


Total  per  diem     -  £.  145  11     1 


Total  per  annum    53,127    5    5 
*.  d. 


Deduct, —  £. 

Probable  Amount  of 
unclaimed  Pensions 

and  Savings  by  Ca-  J-  1,900 

sualties,  af^er  pro- 
viding for  new  cases  J 

Poundage        -        -    2,660 


ESTIMATE 

to  31  March  1B42, 

365  Days. 


Nos. 


Amount. 


d. 


ESTIMATE 

to  31  March  1841, 

8G5  Days. 


Nos, 


Amount. 


d. 


4,360    -    - 


Totals — Our- Pensions  of  the  Brttishi 
and  Irish  Militia J 


LOCAL  MILITIA  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  : 
Reduced  Adjutants,  each  at  4  a.  per  diem  • 

Totals — Allowances  to  Officers 
Out-Pensions: 

Nci.  of  Men.    Each  p'  diem.         Total  p*  diem. 


s.    d. 

12 
21 

- 

'    5 

-    6 

'I 

« 

-  8 

-  9 

2(> 

- 

-  10 

72 

1 

; 

1     - 

1   10 

£.  s,  d. 

-  5  - 

-  10  6 

-  18  - 

-  4  6 
1  1  8 

3  13  - 

-  I  10 


Per  annuii. 

£.~  d. 


165 


£.6  13    6     2,436  7  6 


Deduct, — 
Probable  Amount  of  un-1  £.    s.    d. 

clfiimed  Pensions  and  >  100  -    - 

Savings  by  Casualtiesj 
Poundage 


X.       S.      Cf. 

r  -  -] 

100    -     -J 


200 


Totals — OutPensions  of  Locall 

Militia J 

Allowances  to  Officers 

Totals — Local  Militia  of  Great! 
Britain        -        -        .        .j 


3>794 


48,567    5    5    4,014 


116 


116 


8,468    -    - 


8,468 


51,537  15    2} 


222        8,906    -    - 


122 


8,906    -    - 


••"  mmmF^m^ummmm^ 


165 
116 


281 


GREAT  BRITAIN : 
GENERAL    RECAPITULATION: 

Regular  Militia:  Staff  and  Allowances  to  Officers 

Out-Pensions,  including  those^ 

of  the  Irish  Regular  Militia  -  j 

Local  Militia  :    Allowances  to  Officers  and  Out-1 
Pensions      -        .        .        -j 

Totals — Regular  and  Local  MilitiaI 
of  Great  Britain,  including  the  Out-| 
Pensions  of  the  Irish  Regular  Militia  -J 


1,429 
3,749 

281 


5>459 


2,236    7    7 
8,468    -    - 


10,704    7    7 


70,834    8    2 
48,567    5    5 

10,704    7    7 


177 
122 


299 


i»457 
4,014 

299 


2,388  17    6 
8,906    -    - 


11,294  17    6 


72,006    -    8 

51,537   15      2J 

11,294  17    6 


130,106     1     2 


5>770 


134.838  13    4j 
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MILITIA  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  184L-42. 


Estimate  of  the  Charge  of  the  Disembodied  Militia  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland-Continued. 

ESTIMATE 

ESTIMATE 

to  31  March  1842, 

to  31  March  1841, 

IRELAND. 

365Days« 

36S  Days. 

Nos. 

Amount. 

Nos. 

Amount. 

STAFF. 

£.      t.    d. 

£.      ».   i. 

Pay  of  Adjutants    •    each  at  8«.  -rf.  per  diem 

38 

5,548    -    - 

38 

5.548    -    - 

„      Serjeant  Majors     -      is.iod.     ,, 

38 

1,271     8    4 

38 

1,371     8    4 

,,      Serjeants       -        -      is.    6d.     ,, 

350 

6,843  15    - 

350 

6,843  15    - 

Lodging  and  Fuel  for  Serjeant-Majors  and  Ser-I 
jeants J 

-     - 

1,096    4    6 

-          • 

1.096    7    3» 

Allowance  for  Medicines  and  Medical  Attend-"! 
2  d.  per  week J 

-     - 

134  16    - 

-     - 

134  16    - 

On  account  of  Clothing,  and  Compensation  in  lieul 
thereof J 

-     - 

600 

-     - 

370    -    - 

Contingent  Allowance  at  6d.   per  annum  fori 
each   Private  on  the   Establishment,   18,5251 
Privates J 

-     - 

463    3    6 

-     - 

463    3    6 

Allowance  for  Agency,  285  Companies,  each  at") 
1/.  5 «.  per  annum        .        •        .        -        .J 

-     - 

356    5    - 

-     -■ 

356    5    - 

Totals  for  the  Sta£F  •    -    -    - 

3s6 

16,303  n    4 

336 

15,973  14    If 

Allowances  to  Subalterns  and  Assistant 
Surgeons  disembodied  at  the  Peace: 

LieutenanlSy  each  at  t  #.  6  J.  per  diem 

«39 

10^8    3    6 

338 

10,858  15    - 

Ensigns  -    .    -    -  2#. -J.      „      .        .        - 

93 

3,394  10    - 

97 

3.540  »o    - 

Assistant  Surgeons    2f.6d.      „ 

13 

693    a    6 

14 

638  15    - 

Totals— Allowances  to  Subalterns,  &c.    - 

335 

1-^35  15    - 

349 

15.038    -    - 

Reduced  Allowances  to  Officers  on  various 
Reductions  of  Establishment : 

In  1797 :  On  the  incorporation  of  the  Drogheda*] 
with  the  Louth  Militia— Adjutant  at  6#.  perl 
diem         ------        .J 

1 

109  10    - 

1 

109  10    - 

In  1839:  3  Paymasters,  at  3  s.  p'  diem,  £.-    4    - 

1          „      -      a#.6rf.  „       -    3    6 

1         „      -     4*.         „       -    4    - 

6         „      .      5^.         „        1  10    - 

7          „      -      6*.         ,,33- 

17  Paymasters,  at  per  diem  •  £.4    3    6 

17 

■   1,505  la    6 

17 

1^05  13    6 

Reduced  Allowances  carried  forward 

18 

1,615    a    6 

18 

1,615     3    6 

386, 
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8      REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  PREPARE 


Estimate  of  the  Charge 

of  the  Disembodied  Militia  of  Great  Britain  an( 

I  Ireland — eowtimted. 

Irbland— con/iimtf(/. 

ESTIMATE 

to  31  March  1842, 

365  Days. 

ESTIMATE 

to  31  March  1841, 

306  Days. 

Reduced  Allowances  to 

Officers — continued* 

Nos. 

Amount. 

No«. 

Amount. 

£.      t.   d. 

£.      t.    d. 

Brought  forward    -    -    - 

18 

1,615    2    6 

18 

1,615    «    6 

£.    t.   d. 

In  1829 :  1  Surgeon,  at  3#.  6d.  p'  diem  -    3    6 

6      „    -    .    4#.            „        14- 

3      »    -    -.  5«-            >,        -  15    - 

4      „    -   -    65.            „        14- 

14  Surgeons,  at  p 
2  Q' Masters*  at  2 

sr  diem  .£.366 

14 

1,213  13    6 

»5 

1,333    3    6 

«.  6d.  p'diem  -    5    - 

3      f,     -    -    3*-           M      -    9    - 

3      „     .    -    Zi.6d.    „      -  10    6 

1      „      .    .    4*.           „      -    4    - 

6      „     .    -    5#.           „      1  10    - 

15  Q' Masters,  at  p' diem  -   £.2  18    6 

15 

1,067  i«    6 

15 

1,067  13    6 

Totals— Officers  oa  Reduction  of  Estoblishment 

47 

3.896    7    6 

48 

4,005  17    6 

Retired  Allowances  to  Officers  disabled  by 
Age  or  Infirmity : 

Adjutante    -    -    at  8 «.  per  diem 

8 

1,168    -    - 

9 

1.314    -    - 

Surgeon      .    -        6#.      „ 

2 

319    -    - 

1 

109  10    - 

Quartermaster          5*.      «              -^       - 

1 

9»    5    - 

1 

91    5    - 

Totals— Disabled  Officers 

11 

M78    5    - 

11 

1,514  15    - 

16,303  11     4 

RECAPITULATION  FOR  IRELAND. 
Staflf       ----.... 

3s6 

3b6 

15.973  14   n 

£.      8.    d. 

Allowances  to  335  Subdtems    -    14,435  15    - 

Ditto  -  to  47  Reduced  Officers  3,896    7    6 

Ditto  *  to  11  Disabled 
393  Officers 

Allowances  to  Office 

t- ditto   1,478    5    - 

393 

19,810    7    6 

408 

-    £.  19,810    7    6 

»rs   -        -        •        • 

30,558  13    6 

fRegular  Militia,  exO 
Totals     -    -    Ireland^    clusiTC  of  Out-Pen- 1 

7>9 

36,113  18  10 

734 

36.533    6    7J 

[    sioners         -        -J 

' 

Totals,  Great  Britain  . 

Regular  and  Local] 
Militia,    including 
Out-Pensioners  of 
the  Irish  Regular 
Militia         -        -J 

6>45d 

130,106    1    3 

5,770 

134,838  13   44 

Totals  for  the  t>is£ 
Great  Britain  a 

MBODiED  Militia  ofl 
nd  Ireland    -       -j 

6,178 

i66,aao   -   - 

6,50+ 

171,371    -    - 
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REPORT 


FROM    THE 


SELECT  COMMITTEE 


ON  THE 


ACT    FOR    THE    REGULATION    OF 


MILLS    AND    FACTORIES. 


Ordered^  by  The  House  of  CommoBs,  to  be  Printed, 
18  February  1841. 


56.  Under  8  oz. 

Google 
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Veneris,  29*  die  Junuarii,  1841. 


Orderedy  That  the  Select  Gommittee  of  last  Session  be  re-appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and  making  their  Report  to  The  House : 


Lord  Ashley, 
Mr.  John  Fielden. 
Mr.  Strutt 
Mr.  Hindley. 
Mr.  Greg. 
Mr.  Brotherton. 
Mr.  Pakington. 
Mr.  Baines. 


Mr.  Aglionby. 

Mr.  BrocUehurst, 

Sir  Edward  Sugden. 

Mr.  BhieL 

Mr.  Fox  Maule. 

Sir  George  StricUand. 

Mr.  Oswald. 


Orderedy  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons^  papers  and  Records. 


Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE- 


Jfartis,  2*  die  Februam,  1841. 

PftBSBNT : 

Lord  AsHLBT  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Greg.  |  Mr.  Brocklehurst. 

Adjourned  till  Thursday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

Jovis,  4*  die  FebruarU^  1841. 


PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Greff. 

Lord  Ashley. 

Sir  George  Strickland. 

Mr.  Strutt. 

Mr.  Brotherton. 


Hon,  Fox  Maule. 
Mr.  Baines. 
Mr.  Brocklehurst. 
Mr.  Pakin^n. 
Mr.  Oswald. 


Lord  Ashley  called  to  the  Chair. 

Proposed  Report  (Chairman)  considered. 

Several  Amendments  made. 

Question  put, — 

That  the  following  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report, — 

"  On  Section  2,  whereby  '  Persons  under  18  are  not  to  work  more  than  12  hours  a  day ;' 
Your  Commitee  observe  that  some  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of  the  inspector,  who  would  as- 
certain the  precise  age  of  a  young  worker  alleged  to  be  above  the  limited  age  of  18  years, 
and  working  more  than  12  hours  a  day.  To  obviate  this  and  other  defects,  as  stated  on  the 
minutes,  it  is  proposed,  in  accordance  with  the  evidence,  to  raise  the  legal  age  under  ihis 
section  from  18  to  21  years." 


Ayes,  5. 
Hon.  Fox  Maule. 
Mr.  Brotherton. 
Sir  Geor^  Strickland. 
Mr.  Pakmgton. 
Mr.  Strutt 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Greg. 
Mr.  Os^d. 
Mr.  Baines. 
Mr.  Brocklehurst. 


Amendment  proposed  (by  Mr.  Gr^),  page  4,  to  leave  out,-- 

^'  Your  Committee,  concurring  in  the  opinions  of  the  inspectors  and  the  operatives,  would 
recommend  that  the  powers  given  by  the  4th  Section  be  altogether  taken  away ;"  for  the  pur- 
poseof  inserting :  ^*  Your  Committee,  referring  in  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  examined  on  the 
subject  of  making  up  lost  time,  are  of  omnion  that  great  abuses  have  arisen  under  the  4th  Sec- 
tion of  the  Act,  and  would  urge  upon  The  House  that  effectual  means  should  be  taken  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  evil.'' 

Question  put, — 
That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report. 


Ayes,  4. 
Hon.  Fox  Maule. 
Mr.  Brotherton. 
Sir  George  Srrickland. 
Mr.  Pakmgton. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Several  other  Amendments  made. 

56. 


Noes,  5. 
Mr.  Brocklehurst. 
Mr.  Baines. 
Mr.  Strutt. 
Mr.  Greg. 
Mr.  Osmld. 


A  2 


Amendment 
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Proceedings  of  the  CoumrTEE^  continued. 


Amendment  proposed  (by  Mr.  Fox  Maule)  page  6,  to  leave  out, — 

''  Your  Committee  have  taken,  on  this  subject,  the  same  view  as  the  inspectors,  and  would 
recommend  that  in  no  case  where  steam-power  and  water-power  are  combined,  should  it  be 
allowable  to  recover  any  lost  time  by  any  addition  to  the  hours  of  working  ;'*  and  to  insert : 
^*  Your  Committee,  with  their  attention  thus  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  combination  of  steam 
and  water  power  exists  in  many  mills,  and  that  the  recovery  of  lost  time  is  a  matter  of  greater 
intricacy,  and  therefore  more  uable  to  abuse  in  those  than  in  other  cases,  would,  in  bringing 
the  whole  subject  of  working  up  lost  time  before  The  House,  strongly  recommend  this  pari 
of  it  to  its  senous  consideration." 


Amendment  agreed  to. 


Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  One  o'clock. 


Veneris,  5*  die  Febnuirii,  1841. 


PRESENT : 

Lord  Ashley  in  the  Chair. 


Hon.  Fox  Maule. 
Mr.  Brotherton. 
Mr.  Brocklehurst. 
Mr.  Aglionby. 
Sir  Greorge  Strickland. 

Proposed  Report  further  considered. 
Several  other  Amendments  made. 


Mr.  Pakington. 
Mr.  Strutt. 
Mr.  Greg. 
Mr.  Oswald. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday,  at  One  o'clock. 


Luna,  8*  die  Februarii,  1841. 


PRBSBNT  : 

Lord  Ashley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Fox  Maule. 
Mr.  Brotherton. 
Mr.  Hindley. 
Mr.  Strutt 
Mr.  Greg. 

Proposed  Report  further  considered. 
Several  other  Amendments  made. 


Mr.  Brockleburst 
Mr.  Fielden. 
Sir  George  Strickland. 
Mr.  Pakington. 
Mr.  Oswald* 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  at  One  o'clock. 


Jovis,  IV die FebruarH,  1841. 


PRESENT : 

Lord  Ashley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Packington. 
Mr.  Greg. 
Mr.  FieldcQ. 
Mr.  Oswald. 
Mr.  Brotherton. 
Mr.  Strutt. 

Proposed  Report  further  considered. 
Several  other  Amendments  made. 


Mr.  Hindley. 
Mr.  Brocklehurst. 
Mr.  Aglionby. 
Mr.  Fox  Maule. 
Sir  George  Strickland. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  at  One  o'clock. 

Mercurii, 
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Proceedings  ot  the  Committee — continued. 


Mercuriij  17*  die  Februarii,  1841. 


PRESENT : 


Lord  Ashley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Strutt. 
Mr.  Fox  Maule. 
Mr.  Fielden. 
Mr.  Pakington. 


Sir  George  Strickland. 
Mr.  BroUierton. 
Mr.  A^lionby. 
Mr.  Hmdley. 


The  Committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  subject  so  far  as  regards  Silk  and  Lace  Mills. 

Motion  made  (by  Mr.  Fox  Manle)  to  insert  in  the  proposed  Report^ — 

*'  Your  Committee,  in  deliberating  on  the  measures  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  reference  to  silk-mills,  see  no  reason  why  those  in  which  the  process  of  spinning 
waste  silk  is  carried  on  should  not  be  placed  under  the  same  regulations  as  cotton,  woollen 
and  worsted  mills,  and  they  recommend  that  such  a  course  should  be  adopted. 

'*  But  they  cannot  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  with  respect  to  silk-mills,  in  which 
the  process  is  confined  to  '  winding  and  throwing  silk,'  and  in  which  so  many  children  are 
abscdutely  requisite,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  introduce  the  same  regulations 
which  have  been  recommended  for  adoption  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  other  mills  previously 
adverted  to  in  this  Report 

*'  Your  Committee  therefore  recommend,  that  for  this  branch  of  the  subject  a  separate 
legislative  measure  should  be  introduced." 

Question, — That  these  w  ords  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report, — put  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made  (by  Mr.  Strutt)  to  insert, — 

- "  Lastly,  Your  Committee  have  received  evidence  as  to  the  propriety  of  including  lace-mills 
within  the  general  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  appears  that,  whilst  some  of  these  mills  are 
well  managed  and  under  excellent  regulations,  m  othet^  a  svstem  prevails  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  children,  not  so  mucn  in  consequence  of  their  being 
overworked  as  from  their  being  detained  in  the  mills  for  long  periods  and  during  improper 
hours.  Your  C!ommittee  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  which  there  appeared 
for  their  closing  the  inquiry  at  the  end  of  last  Session,  the'  evidence  which  they  have  been 
able  to  take  on  this  subject  is  very  limited  and  imperfect.  Important  information  has  been 
given  by  the  inspectors ;  but,  those  eentlemen  not  having  lace-mills  under  their  supervision, 
Qieir  evidence  is  necessarily  less  valutuble  on  this  subject  than  with  respect  to  the  other  branches 
of  the  inquiry ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  inspectors,  only  one  other  witness  (a  gentle- 
man engaged  in  the  trade)  has  been  examined.  Your  Committee  feel  the  more  strongly  the 
necessity  for  some  further  inquiry,  in  consequence  of  the  great  difference  which  appears  to 
exist  in  the  systems  pursued  in  lace-mills  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  also  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending  the  application  of  the  Factory  Act  to  this  trade, 
which  have  been  already  acknowledged  by  the  Legislature.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
The  House  that  lace-mills  were  omitted  nrom  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  competition  existing  between  hand-machines,  which  are  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  lace,  and  the  machines  which  are  worked  by  power.  In  conformity  with  the 
principle  adopted  in  that  Act,  power-machines  could  alone  nave  been  subjected  to  its  opera- 
tion, whilst  it  appears  that  the  labour  of  persons  employed  on  the  hand-machines  is  much 
more  severe,  and  that  abuses  are  more  prevalent  in  that  branch  of  the  trade.  Having  regard  to 
these  circumstances,  and  considering  also  that  a  power-machine  is  very  easily  convertible 
into  a  hand-machine.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Legislature  exercised  a  sound 
discretion  in  declining  to  impose  restrictions  exclusively  on  one  branch  of  the  trade,  whereby 
they  might  probably  nave  increased  the  abuses  which  they  sought  to  remedy.  The  question 
remains,  how  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  bring  the  whole  trade,  including  the  hand-machines, 
under  the  operation  of  the  law ;  but  Your  Committee  believe  Uiat,  if  they  were  to  make  such 
a  recommendation,  not  only  would  the  present  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act  be  found  in- 
applicable to  hand-machines,  which  are  scattered  through  small  workshops  and  private  houses, 
but  also  that  they  should  be  exceeding  their  province  in  proposing  the  abandonment  of  the 
important  principle  which  has  hitherto  restricted  Factory  legislation  to  mills  worked  by 
power,  and  would  be  entering  on  the  extensive  question  of  the  propriety  of  u  general  restric- 
tion on  the  labour  of  children.  Your  Committee  are  therefore  unable  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  this  branch  of  their  inquiry,  but  they  feel  the  less  re^t  in  stating 
their  inability  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  they  have  reason  to  hope  that  valuable  evidence  will  be 
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collected  on  the  subject  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  which  has  been  appointed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  dieir  Chairman^  and  which  they  understand  is  now  engaged  in  examining  the  con- 
dition of  children  employed  in  trades  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act.'' 

Question^ — ^That  these  words  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report,— put  and  negatived. 

Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  One  o'clock. 


Jams,  18'  die  Februtirii,  184L 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Ashley  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Fielden.  I  Mr.  Hindley. 

Mr.  Brotherton.  I  Bir  Greoi^e  Strickland. 

Mr.  Strutt.  |  Mr.  Aglionby. 

Motion  made, — 

That  the  Report  as  amended  be  agreed  to,  and  that  the  Chairman  do  report  the  same  to 
The  House. 

Amendment  proposed  (by  Mr.  Fielden)  to  insert  in  the  proposed  Report, — 

'^That  all  mill-occupiers,  desirous  of  working:  their  hands  without  certificates  of  age,  and 
agreeing  to  take  upon  tnemselves  the  responsibility  of  observance  of  the  Act,  be  at  liberty  to 
do  so  on  giving  notice  of  such  intention  to  the  inspector  or  sub-inspector  of  the  district  in 
which  his  mill  is  situate ;  the  burden  of  proof,  in  such  case,  resting  upon  the  mill-owners." 

But  the  Chairman  having  taken  an  objection  on  a  point  of  form,  that  the  re-opening  of 
the  question  of  certificates  would  be  contrary  to  the  understanding  of  the  Committee  at  the 
commencement  of  their  procQcdings,  the  motion  was  put,  and  on  that  ground  negatived. 

Question, — 

That  the  Report,  as  amended,  be  agreed  to,  and  that  the  Chairman  do  report  the  samo 
to  The  House, — put  and  Agreed  to. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Operation 
of  the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Mills  and  Factories;  and 
who  were  empowered  to  report  their  Observations  and  Opinion, 
together  with  the  Minutes   of  Evidence  taken  before  them  from 

time  to  time,  to  The  House  ; Have  considered  the  Matters  to 

them  referred  ;  and  have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT  : — 

THE  Act  of  Paxliament  of  the  3d  &  4th  of  Will.  4,  intituled,  "  An  Act  to 
regulate  the  Labour  of  Children  and  young  Persons  in  the  Mills  and  Factories 
of  the  United  Kingdom,"  which  was  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  Your  Com- 
mittee, appointed  on  the  3d  day  of  March  1840,  has  heen  minutely  and  patiently 
examined.  Your  Committee  have  taken  the  evidence  of  persons  who,  hy  office  or 
interest,  were  most  likely  to  have  watched,  and  to  understand  the  operation  of 
the  Act ;  they  called  before  them  the  inspectors  and  superintendents,  mill-owners 
and  workpeople,  obtained  from  them  the  results  of  their  experience ;  and  they 
now  rep<»*t  their  proceedings  and  observations  to  the  notice  of  The  House. 

In  stating  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived,  Your  Committee  will 
scrupulously  confine  themselves  to  those  points  of  inquiry  that  were  specially 
referred  for  their  scrutiny  and  opinion.  They  were  limited  to  an  ascertainment  of 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  of  its  defects,  and  of  the  probable  remedies,  whereby  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  law  itself,  might  be  more  effec- 
tually carried  out.  It  was  not  a  new  law  that  was  required  by  The  House,  but  the 
fulfilment  of  the  intention  of  the  existing  law. 

Although  the  experience  of  seven  years  has  developed  various  defects  in  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  Your  Committee  must  congratulate  The  House  and  the 
Country  on  the  partial  success  of  their  efforts  for  the  removal  of  many  evils, 
which,  down  to  the  year  1833,  had  accompanied  the  employment  of  children  and 
young  persons  in  factories ;  much,  imquestionably,  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  the 
actual  condition,  nevertheless,  of  these  yoimg  workers,  contrasted  with  the  state  in 
which  the  first  inquiry  found  them,  is  such  as  to  give  Your  Committee  considerable 
satisfaction  for  the  past,  and  good  hope  for  the  future. 

Your  Committee  now  propose  to  state  in  succession  the  several  Sections  of  the 
Act,  to  show  wherein  they  have  been  found  defective,  and  to  suggest  the  remedies 
which  have  occurred  to  them. 

On  Section  1,  whereby  "  Persons  under  18  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  to  work 
at  night  in  the  mills  or  factories  therein  described,"  Your  Committee  have  to 
observe,  that  although  the  practice  of  night- work,  which  had  prevailed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  has  been  much  abated  by  the  operation  of  the  Act,*  they  •  15. 16. 9094.  9101. 
would  suggest  a  further  check  against  the  recurrence  of  such  abuses  as  those  ^*^  '  ^^^^' 
stated  by  Mr.  Howell,^  in  his  report  on  the  Greenfield  cotton  mill,  by  raising  ^^^1%, 
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2  REPORT  FROM  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

the  age  below  which  night-work  is  prohibited  from  18  to  21  years.     No  objec- 
tion has  been  urged  to  this  amendment ;  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  accepted 
a{?^a67^^Si676^'      by  the  wtncsses  *  generally.     In  reference  to  another  evil,  viz.  working  more  than 
4oa7. 4353.  8385.        12  hours  a  day  (especially  in  the  rural  districts),  by  the  abuse^  of  the  latitude 
3197.  3199. 3300.       afforded  by  the  wide  limits  of  the  present  factory  day  (extending,  as  it  does,  over  a 
3531' 3a39.  8510.        range  of  15  hours).  Your  Committee  propose  that  it  be  reduced  to  14  hours; 
they  recommend,  also,  that  the  commencement  of  the  day  should  be  fixed  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  close  of  it  at  eight  in  the  evening.     Your  Com^ 
mittee  have  good  gounds  for  believing  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  gene- 
rally satisfactory. 


8051. 8057. 


On  Section  2,  whereby  "  Persons  under  18  are  not  to  work  more  than  12  hours 
'83,84,85. 117.        a  day,"    Your  Committee  observe  that  gre^t  difficulty*^  lies  in  the  way  of  the 

inspector,  who  would  ascertain  the  precise  age  of  a  young  worker  alleged  to  be 
d3939.  i3i8. 1331.      above  the  limited  age  of  18  years,**  and  working  more  than  12  hours  a  day.     To 

remove  this  and  other  defects,  stated  by  the  witnesses,  it  is  proposed,  in  accord- 

•1333. 1339. 1347.      ance®  with  the  evidence,  to  raise  the  legal  age  under  this  Clause  from  18  to  21 
1351-1353.3064,  ^00  *-« 

300*5. 3413. 3674.       years. 
^676  3174,3175* 

^  ^  The  3d  Section  permits  the  **  extension  of  the  hours  of  working  in  certain  cases,** 

which  oc<5ur  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  due  supply  or  of  an  exce^  of  water, 

or  by  reason  of  its  being  impounded  in  higher  reservoirs.     Your  Conunittee  are 

not  prepared  to  recommend  any  alteration  in  this  enactment,  but  they  wish  to 

impress  upon  The  House,  in  the  language  of  one  of  their  witnesses,  that  "  wher- 

'«33-  ever^  there  is  the  power  of  making  up  lost  time,  it  ought  to  be  guarded  by 

every  possible  check**;  it  is  so  easy  to  evade,  and  so  difficult  to  detect  any  evasion^ 

that  every  possible  check  that  can  be  devised  to  prevent  dishonest  working  ought 

to  be  introduced.'' 

The  4th  Section  "  provides  for  time  unavoidably  lost  in  cases  of  accident,"  and 
gives  permission  that,  whenever  any  thing  shall  happen  to  the  machinery  of  the 
mill,  whereby  not  less  than  three  hours'  labour  at  any  one  time  shall  be  lost, 
such  time  may  be  worked  up,  under  certsdn  restrictions.  It  was  urged  before 
Your  Committee,  that,  experience  having  proved  the  facility  and  fr^uency  of 
»63»64.55.  i«64.    abuso^  of  tlus  powoF,  it  ought  to  be  taken  away  by  any  amended  Bill.     *^It  is 

"»«3o.  a  Section,"  says  one  inspector,**  "which,  I  believe,  has  been  productive!^  the 

grossest  violations  of  the  law,  without  the  possibility  of  our  checking,  ife.**  Any 
accident,  however  minute,  to  any  part  of  the  mill-gear,  has  been  held  sufficient 
to  justify  the  making  up  of  lost  time  at  some  other  more  convenient  period. 

*334.  "A  shaft*  broken,"  says  the  same  witness,  "  or  an  escape  of  gas,  or  any  snoiall  acci- 

dent that  may  have  occurred  at  a  period  some  months  before  our  visit ;  it  has 

k339.  l>^GJi  ^one  in  the  most  loose  way."     He  is  asked  whether  "  it  would  ^  not  be  rather 

oppressive  upon  the  work-people,  if  no  possible  accident,  under  any  circumstances; 
should  be  allowed  to  be  worked  up  ?"  He  replied,  "I  conceive  hardship  may  arise 
in  particular  cases,  but  I  think  the  balance  is  decidedly  in  fevour  of  there  being  no 
*  241, 343.  possibility  of  working  up  lost  time."  He  is  again  asked,^  "  Do  you  find  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  those  exceptions,  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  detect 
any  evasions  that  are  practised  ? — I  should  think  it  utterly  impossible ;  we  find 
that  the  people  have  been  working,  at  a  certain  time,  13  hours  a  day ;  we  ask, 
*  Why?'  He  says,  *  Oh,  the  shaft  broke.'  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  the  shaft 
did  not  break,  or  that  it  was  not  broken,  or  a  screw  taken  out  on  purpose.** 
*^  You  find  that,  generally  speaking,  in  those  cases  you  have  nothing  to  resort  to 
but  the  declaration  of  the  interested  mill-owner  ? — No." 

"2303-3305.  Another  inspector  is  asked,  **  With™  respect  to  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  Sections, 

which  all  relate  to  the  same  subject,  what  is  your  opinion  upon  the  operation  of 
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tiiose  Sections ;  has  it  been  found  that  the  power  given  by  those  Sections  of  making 
up  lost  time  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  abuse?"  He  replied,  "  I  think  the  5th 
has."  He  is  again  asked,  "  Do  you  not  say  the  same  with  respect  to  the  4th  ? 
— The  power  under  the  4th  is  very  small ;  but  I  should  say  the  same,  as  for  as 
it  goes.  I  can  give  an  instance  of  the  4th,  to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  found, 
at  a  cotton  mill,  that  the  people  had  been  working  over  time ;  I  inquired  the 
reason,  and  I  was  told  that  they  were  fetching  up  lost  time.  It  was  entered,  on 
a  particular  day,  so  many  hours  lost,  in  virtue  of  the  4th  section,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extraordinary  accident.  On  questioning  the  hands,  I  said,  *  You  lost 
80  much  time  on  such  a  day  ? — Yes,  sir.'  '  What  was  the  cause  ? — There  was 
a  dinner  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  we  had  a  holiday.'  And  therefore  the  fracture  to 
the  steam-engine  was  coincident  with  the  holiday,  and  the  gentleman  who  owned 
that  mill  had  the  credit  of  giving  a  holiday,  and  at  the  same  time  recovered  the 
time  afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  4th  section." 

Another  witness,  an  operative,  is  asked,  "  Have*  you  any  information  as  to  the  •  86«3. 
feelings  of  the  working-people  in  regard  to  the  Clause  which  permits  working  to 
make  up  lost  time  ? — ^That  is  the  source  of  grievance  to  a  vast  number,  both  of 
children  and  adults ;  I  have  heard  them  frequently  say,  when  lost  time  is  allowed 
to  be  worked  up,  that  they  would  rather  lose  their  wages  for  the  time  that  was 
lost  than  make  it  up ;  for,  after  having  worked  12  hours,  if  they  have  to  make  it 
12^  or  13,  it  exhausts  their  strength  much.  They  have  expressed  themselves 
strongly  on  that  point,  that  they  would  rather  lose  their  wages  than  work  the 
time  up." 

On  the  other  side,  a  gentleman  of  experience,  and  having  a  large  mill  property,  is 
examined:  "  With^  respect  toClause4,of  making  uptime  lost  byaccident,  Mr.Homer  ''4034-403«. 
proposes  in  his  suggestions  to  do  away  with  that  liberty ;  have  you  any  remarks  to 
make  upon  that  ? — I  think  it  is  necessary  that,  where  accidents  occur  to  the  steam- 
engine,  water-wheel,  main-gearing,  or  gas  apparatus,  the  time  which  may  be  so 
unavoidably  lost  should  be  worked  up  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  per  day.  But  I  per- 
ceive here  that  the  Act  says,  with  reference  to  lost  time,  *  by  which  not  less  than 
three  hours'  labour  at  any  one  time  shall  be  lost.'  Now,  unless  you  lose  three  hours, 
you  cannot  recover  one  the  next  day;  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  these  words  in 
any  other  Act  were  struck  out — I  mean  the  words  *  by  which  not  less  than  three 
hours'  labour  at  any  one  time  shall  be  lost.' "  "Mr. Homer's  recommendation  is  to 
do  away  with  the  power  of  making  up  lost  time  altogether,  arising  from  accidents 
of  machinery ;  what  is  your  opinion  upon  that  ? — That  is  a  hardship  ;  why  should 
any  man  who  has  his  property  embarked  in  machinery  be  deterred  from  using  it 
honestly  and  fairly  r"  "  Do  not  you  think  it  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  inspec- 
tor to  detect  an  infraction  of  the  law  ? — I  do  not  see  the  difficulty,  unless  he  sup- 
poses the  mill-owner  dishonest,  because  the  mill-owner  is  compelled  to  keep  a 
register  of  the  time  that  he  works ;  and  unless  he  makes  a  false  entry,  there  is 
no  difficulty  ;  when  we  lose  time,  we  always  enter  it ;  and  when  we  gain  it  up,  we 
put  down  the  hour  or  half-hour  by  which  we  gain  it  day  by  day,  till  th6  balance 
is  struck." 

Another  gentleman,  a  mill-owner,  is  also  asked,"  Do*^  you  agree  in  the  pro-  M355>436^* 
priety  of  refusing  the  liberty  of  making  up  lost  time  in  case  of  accident  ? — 
No,  I  do  not ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  case  of  hardship  to  the  work-people ;  if  we 
are  not  allowed  to  work  up  lost  time,  they  will  feel  the  inconvenience  more  than 
we  shall,  in  loss  of  wages,  because  they  are  paid  by  the  quantity  of  work  they 
do."  "  Do  you  think  that  it  makes  it  more  difficult  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any 
infraction  of  the  law  in  consequence  of  that  permission  being  given  ? — I  do  not  see 
that  there  can  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  out  an  infraction  of  the  law  if  the  super* 
ifitendent  takes  care  to  see  that  the  books  required  by  the  Act  are  regularly  kept ; 
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he  has  the  power  of  seeing  that  certain  books  are  regularly  kept,  and  he  haa  the 
power  of  examining  anj  of  the  people  that  he  likes." 

Your  Committee,  referring  to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  examined  on  the  sub- 
ject of  making  up  lost  time  arising  from  accidents  to  the  machinery,  &c.,  are  of 
opinion  that  great  abuses  have  arisen  under  the  4th  Section  of  the  Act,  and  would 
urge  upon  The  House  that  effectual  means  should  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil. 

In  reference  to  those  mills  that  are  worked  by  steam  and  water-power  ccm- 
jointly,  it  has  been  stated  by  the  inspectors,  that  they  would  not  recommend  any 
•046.  permission  of  making  up  lost  time,  "  because  I  think,"  says  one  inspector,*  **  there 

*a7i.  is  great  room  for  evasion."  "  It  has  been  found,"  he  continues,^  "  that  where  a  mill 

possessed  both  a  steam-engine  and  water-power,  they  had  the  means  of  so  contriv- 
ing matters,  that  they,  in  fiict,  lost  no  time."  On  a  subsequent  day,  he  adds, 
•  404.  See  also  1354.  «  I  stated,  as  my  opinion,^  that  the  power  of  making  up  lost  time  should  be  con- 
fined to  mills  wholly  moved  by  water,  because,  when  they  have  a  steams-engine 
besides,  frauds  may  be  conmiitted  that  are  extremely  dMcult  of  detection  or 
proof.  The  frauds  may  be  of  the  following  nature :  there  may  be  such  a  stoppage 
of  the  water-wheel  as  may  affect  only  a  part  of  the  machinery ;  the  steam-engine 
is  brought  inmiediately  in  aid,  and  no  time  is  really  lost ;  but  it  is  set  down  in  the 
book,  and  truly,  that  the  water-wheel  was  stopped  from  want  or  excess  of  water 
and  upon  that  not  only  is  the  time  of  work  extended  for  the  machinery  driven  by 
the  water-power,  but  the  whole  mill  is  worked  over  time.  If  that  power  is  given 
to  a  mill  having  both  steam  and  water,  a  mill-owner,  with  a  large  steam-engine 
and  a  very  small  water-wheel,  might  work  over  time  upon  every  occasion  when 
the  water-wheel  was  interrupted.'* 

«iaao5.  Another  inspector  stated  in  evidence,  "  the**  5th  section  is  one  which  has  given 

me  a  monstrous  deal  of  trouble  in  part  of  my  district,  in  which  water-power 
alone  is  used;  I  have  almost  on  every  occasion  found  them  working  at  night,  under 
the  plea  of  the  5th  section.  They  have  always  either  too  much  or  too  little 
water.  The  real  key  to  that  proceeding  I  believe  to  be  this,  that  those  mills  are 
overladen  with  machinery ;  for  example,  that  the  power  is  equal  to  10  horse,  and 
that  the  machinery  would  require  20 ;  then  the  owner  of  the  mill  works  half  the 
mill  in  the  day,  and  the  other  half  is  idle  in  the  day,  and  is  worked  during  the 
night  and  great  part  of  the  following  day,  to  recover  the  lost  time  on  the  first 
day ;  for  example,  suppose  the  first  day  is  Monday,  then  he  works  the  whole  of 
Monday  night,  and  a  great  part  of  Tuesday ;  then  Tuesday  night  is  resumed  by 
the  man  who  did  not  work  on  Tuesday,  and  who  works  Tuesday  night  and  a 
great  part  of  Wednesday ;  then  Wednesday  night  is  taken  up  by  the  others,  and 


SO  on.'* 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarked  by  one  of  the  mill-owners,  whose  evidence 
•4o«8. 4033.  has  just  been  quoted,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  You®  observe  Mr.  Homer^s  obser- 
vations upon  Clause  3,  which  enables  you  to  make  up  for  lost  time  in  water-mills ; 
he  proposes,  where  there  is  a  steam-engine  in  connexion  with  water-power,  that 
the  operation  of  this  Clause  in  making  up  lost  time  shall  be  withdrawn ;  that  such 
mills  shall  not  be  allowed  to  make  up  lost  time.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
that  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  the  owner  of  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty." "  Do  you  think  it  would  materially  reduce  the  value  of  the  horse-power 
which  is  now  employed  in  those  mills  ? — Yes ;  it  would  largely  encroach  upon 
the  value  of  that  property,  and  upon  the  regularity  of  the  wages  arising  to  the 
work^)eople."  **  Do  you  think  it  makes  any  material  diflference  whether  Acre  is  a 
steam-engine  in  connexion  with  that  water-power,  or  whether  there  is  not  ?— 
Where  water-power  is  employed,  and  that  water  is  not  regular,  the  mill-owner  is 
very  often  perplexed  to  find  out  the  exact  point  of  power  which  it  is  requirite  for 
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him  to  provide  by  steam,  on  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  seasons.  In  four 
years  out  of  five,  perhaps,  if  he  wanted  a  30-horse  power  he  might  have  enough ; 
but  a  period  might  arise  when  he  wanted  50-horse  power,  and  he  is  then  liable  to 
great  inconvenience,  fromtheengine  and  water-power  together  being  unable  to  propel 
his  mill ;  and  if  he  was  cut  off  from  working  for  lost  time,  both  himself  and  his 
hands  would  suffer  thereby.'*  *'  Is  not  the  cost  of  coal  generally  very  high  when 
water-power  is  used  ? — Generally  it  is.**  "  Then  the  mill-owners  will  calculate  as 
nearly  as  they  can  what  the  least  power  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  least  con- 
sumption of  coal,  will  enable  them  to  make  up  the  time  lost? — Yes ;  they  will  cal- 
culate with  great  nicety  how  much  steam-power  will  enable  them  to  make  up 
the  deficiency ;  they  sometimes  under  calculate  it;  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
mills  requiring,  from  time  to  time,  an  increase  of  power,  by  reason  of  increased 
speed  of  machinery,  and  other  causes,  they  often  fall  short,  even  after  they  have 
made  that  provision." 

Your  Committee,  with  their  attention  thus  drawn  to  the  feet  that  a  combination 
of  steam  and  water  power  exists  in  many  mills,  and  that  the  recovery  of  lost  time 
is  a  matter  of  greater  intricacy,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  abuse  in  those  than 
in  other  cases,  would,  in  bringing  the  whole  subject  of  working  up  lost  time 
before  The  House,  strongly  recommend  this  part  of  it  to  its  serious  consideration. 

The  6th  Section,  which  assigns  the  "  time  for  meals,**  is  so  imperfectly  expressed, 
that  "  we  have  no  power,"  says  an  inspector,  "  to  regulate*  with  regard  to  children :  •aS©. 

I  conceive  it  is  possible,  under  the  law  as  it  stands,  that  children  might  be  worked 
eight  hours  continuously,  without  giving  any  time  for  meals  at  all;  but  such  a  thing 
I  believe,  never  occurred  ;  I  am  merely  speaking  of  a  possibility." 

Another  inspector^  remarks  that,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  ■'aaai. 

of  the  Crown,  "  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Section  extends  to  them  or  not." 
The  children  are  oftentimes  detained  during  meal-times  to  clean  the  machinery,  but 
no  prosecution  is  sustainable  unless  it  can  be  shown  that,  by  such  means,  their  work 
has  been  prolonged  beyond  eight  hours. 

The  operatives  complain*^  that  the  full  hour  and  a  half  is  not  given  for  meals  as  is  «8636. 

required  by  law.  "  Do  you**  mean  to  say,"  a  witness  is  asked,  "  that  the  mills,  all  or  *fi63«.  8554. 
most  of  them,  commence  working  before  breakfast  or  dinner,  before  they  ought 
to  commence? — Yes,"  he  replies.  "State*  the  fact?— The  fact  is,  they  generally  •8537,8538. 
infringe  five  ininutes,  sometimes  six  or  seven ;  but,  on  a  general  scale,  not  less 
than  five  minutes  at  breakfast  and  at  dinner."  **  At  what  time  is  the  door  closed  ? 
— ^The  doors  are  kept  open  the  half  hour  certainly,  but  the  engine  starts  before  the 
expiration  of  the  half  hour,  and  when  the  engine  starts,  the  people  are  expected 
to  start  with  it." 

Your  Committee,  in  reference  to  this]testimony,  recommend  that  the  6th  Section 
be  made  applicable  to  children  as  well  as  young  persons ;  that  the  parties  so  pro- 
tected by  the  law  be  not  allowed  to  renew  their  work  before  the  expiration  of  the 
whole  period  allotted  for  meals ;  that  the  "first  meal^  be  not  earlier  than  half-past  '1264. 

seven  in  the  morning,  and  the  latest  not  after  half-past  seven  in  the  evening;  and  that 
one  hour,  at  least,  should  be  given  between  eleven  and  three  o'clock."  Theyrecommend 
also  that,  "  during  &  the  hour  and  a  half  set  apart  for  meals,  no  child  or  yoimg  person  » »«66. 

should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  which  any  machinery  is  in  motion,  or 
any  manufacturing  process  going  on,"  and  that,  "  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  law  by 
the  pretended  employment  of  young  persons  by  relays,  all  young  persons  between 
13  and  21  should  be  required  to  have  their  meals  at  one  and  the  same**  time."  biQge. 

The  7th  Section  "  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  nine  years  of 
age."  Of  the  violation  of  this  Section  there  have  been  instances,  but  they  are  not 
numerous;*  there  is,  however,  "very  great  disposition  on  the  part  of  parents  to       » 406, 407, 40a. 
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encourage  the  working  of  their  children  under  the  prescribed*  ages.^  All  parties^ 
concur  in  the  expediency  of  retaining  this  age  as  the  period  of  admission  to  labour 

*  9«63.  9690.  9^^-    in  a  factorj ;  the  gentlemen  connected  with  silk  mills  *^  entertain  the  same  opinion. 

Those  who  have  suggested  an  abatement  of  the  age,  have  done  so  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  of  work  for  children  below  that  fixed 
d  413.  ia7o-i986.     by  the  present  law.  ^ 

The  8th  Section  declares,  that  the  "  employment  of  children  under  13  years 
of  age  for  more  than  nine  hours  a  day,  or  48  in  any  one  week,  is  prohibited." 

•  485-491.573.739,  The  provisions  of  this  Section  are  frequently  and  grossly  violated,®  no  less  in  the 
larger  than  inthesmaller  establishments/  The  numberof  convictions  recorded  in  the 
periodical  reports  of  the  inspectors  give  no  just  estimate  of  the  numberof  breaches 
of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  a  prosecution  for  overworking  100  children  on  any  one 
day  would  expose  the  offender  to  no  more  than  a  single  penalty,if  which  might  be 
20^.,  or  less,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate.  Remedial  measures  are  loudly 
demanded  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  this  Section,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the 
Act  itself,  the  continued  neglect  of  which  "would  be  a  reproach  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  country,"**  but  also  on  behalf  of  honest  and  conscientious*  mill- 
owners^  who  are  most  desirous  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  law.  The 
children  may  be  employed  eight  hours  a  day,  and  these  eight  may  be  taken 
at  any  time  of  the  15  hours  between  half-past  five  in  the  morning  and  half- 
past  eight  at  night,  and  practically  they  are  now  employed  at  all  hours  within 
those  limits ;  and  they  are,  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances,  either  in  or  about 
the  factory  the  whole  day,  thus  aflbrding  many  opportunities  for  their  being 
employed  illegally.  It  appears  to  be  the  decided  opinion  of  inspectors,  super- 
intendents, mill-owners  and  operatives,  that  no  measure  would  be  so  effective  to 
secure  the  moderate  labour  and  the  opportunities  of  education  intended  by  the 
law,  as  the  restriction  of  the  employment  of  all  children  under  13  years  of  age  to 
half  the  working  day,  divided  by  the  general  dinner-hour  of  the  factory.  In  this 
opinion  Your  Committee  agree.  Their  average  work  would  not  in  that  case  be 
more  than  six  hours  a  day;  but  great  practical  inconvenience  would  be  felt  if  the 
children  were  restricted  to  the  precise  number  of  six  hours,  because  the  dinner- 
hour  does  not  always  divide  the  day  into  two  equal  parts.  If  the  mUl  starts  at 
half-past  five,  and  stops  for  dinner  at  12  o'clock,  half  an  hour  being  allowed  for 
breakfast,  the  working  day  of  r2^hours  is  equally  divided;  but  if  the  dinner-hour 
be  one  o'clock,  the  morning  set  of  children  must  work  seven  hours,  and  the 
afternoon  set  five.  By  changing  the  two  sets  from  morning  to  afternoon  work^ 
and  from  afternoon  to  morning,  once  a  month,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  are  equalized.  But  this  is  an  arrangement  which  may  safely  be  left  to  be 
settled  between  the  parents  of  the  children  and  the  mill-owner,  for  it  may 
sometimes  be  better  not  to  change,  if  the  youngest  children  are  employed  in  the 
afternoon,  and  are  not  required  to  rise  so  early  in  the  morning. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  following  limitations  in  the  houra 
of  work  of  all  children  under  13  years  of  age  ;— 

1.  That  they  shall  not  be  employed  more  than  seven  hours  in  any  one  day, 
nor  more  than  42  hours  in  any  one  week. 

2.  That  they  may  be  employed  either  before  the  conmiencement  of  the 
time  allowed  for  the  dinner  of  the  workers  in  the  factory,  between  18  and 
21  years  of  age,  or  after  the  expiration  of  that  time ;  but  that  no  child  who 
shall  have  been  employed  at  all  before  the  general  dinner-hour  commences 
shall  be  employed  after  the  said  dinner-hour  on  the  same  day. 

(Were  the  children  allowed  to  work  partly  before  and  partly  after  dinner,  it  is 
probable  that  evasions  of  the  law  might  be  extensively  practised,  and  almost  with 
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impunity,  from  the  difficulty  of  detection  and  of  obtaining  evidence  sufficient  to 
get  a  conviction.) 

The  advantages  of  this  limitation  have  been  stated  by  the  witnesses  to  be  great 
in  several  respects,  and  they  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  children  who  work  in  the  morning  are  set  free  about  noon,  and 
have  the  rest  of  the  day  for  education  and  play ;  and  those  who  work  in  the 
afternoon  need  not  rise  very  early,  and  have  had  their  schooling,  recreation 
and  dinner  before  they  begin  their  work. 

2.  Those  who  work  in  the  afternoon  may  always  go  clean  and  tidy  to  the 
morning  school,  and  those  who  work  in  the  morning,  not  having  to  return  to 
the  factory,  may  be  washed  and  made  tidy  to  go  to  the  afternoon  school  after 
they  have  had  their  dinner. 

The  objection  which  is  often  .made  at  present  to  receiving  factory  children  on 
account  of  their  dirty  clothes  would  cease,  and  the  children  would  not  then  feel 
any  difference,  as  between  themselves  atid  the  rest  of  the  school. 

3.  The  National  Sdiools,  and  the  Britidi  and  Foreign  School  Society's 
schools  would  be  available,  which  they  are  not  at  present  in  a  ^:eat  many 
instances,  because  they  are  not  open  before  nine  in  the  morning  nor  after  five 
in  the  afternoon,  when  children  who  work  eight  hours  are  often  sent  out  of 
the  factory  to  go  to  school.  Other  schools  of  a  respectable  kind  would  also 
be  available  for  the  same  reason,  and  thus  the  mockery  of  education,  now  so 
common  in  order  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  would  be  done  away 
with. 

Your  Committee  have  learned  that  the  National  Society  have  already  taken 
measures  for  establishing  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  factories  in  some 
places,  and  they  would  probably  do  still  more  if  the  factory  children  were  enabled, 
by  such  a  limitation  of  their  hours  of  work,  to  attend  their  schools  ;  and  with  such 
a  prospect  of  doing  good,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  would  doubtless 
follow  their  example. 

4.  As  regards  the  mill-owners,  even  when  sensible  of  the  advantages  of 
this  plan,  they  are  unable  to  adopt  it,  because  some  of  their  neighbours,  by 
working  the  children  eight  hours,  give  somewhat  higher  wages,  and  draw 
the  children  away,  the  parents  always  sending  them  where  they  can  make 
most  money  by  them.  The  law  ought,  therefore,  to  place  all  on  the  same 
footing.  The  record  of  the  hours  the  children  work  could  be  made  very  short 
and  simple.  The  trouble  of  the  overlookers,  which  is  great  when  the  children 
have  to  be  sent  out  at  various  times  of  the  day,  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  mill-owners  would  be  much  more  secure  against  infractions  of  the 
law  by  their  operatives  who  employ  the  children. 

5.  The  wilful  evasion  of  the  law  would  be  rendered  much  more  easy  of 
detection,  and  the  chances  of  the  children  being  illegally  employed,  either 
from  negligence  or  inattention,  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount. 

Finally.  The  condition  of  factory  children  would,  by  such  diminution  of 
labour,  opportunities  of  healthful  exercise  and  of  education,  be  so  much 
improved,  that  the  character  of  factory  labour  would  be  raised.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  be  denied  that,  where  the  supply  of  children  is  limited, 
some  inconvenience  may  arise  to  mill-owners  most  anxious  to  comply  with 
the  law. 

Power  might  be  given  to  make  exceptions  in  such  cases  for  a  limited  period,  ^ 
in  no  case,  however,  exceeding  two  years.    These  exceptions  should  pi^ly  be  made  ^ 
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9  Ja\y  i84o«  The  Committee-clerk  made  a  statement  to  the  Committee,  the  result 

m  ■  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Ley,  who  had  consulted  The  Speaker  as  to  the 

point,  to  the  following  effect :  that  parties  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  with- 
draw from  all  further  promoticm  of  a  Bill ;  but  if  the  preamble  has  been 
proved,  and  any  other  parties  who  appear  wish  to  take  up  the  .Bill  at 
their  own  expense,  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  was  asked  by  a  Member  of  the  Committee, 
if  he  was  willing  to  adopt  the  Bill  with  its  present  preamble. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether  declined,  and  wished  the  Committee  to 
report  that  he  had  made  an  application  for  the  insertion  of  a  clause. 

The  Committee-room  was  ordered  to  be  cleared. 

On  the  admission  of  parties,  the  Chairman  stated,  "  I  have  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  that  the  Committee  have  Come  to  the  following  Report: — 
*  That  the  Committee  had  examined  the  allegations  of  the  Bill  and  found 
the  same  to  be  true,  and  that  they  had  made  certain  amendments  in  some 
of  the  clauses  in  the  Bill,  and  that  the  parties  promoting  the  Bill  had,  on 
such  amendments  being  communicated  to  them,  declined  to  proceed  fur- 
ther with  the  Bill/  And  I  have  to  inform  Mr.  Serjeant  Merewether,  as 
he  declined  to  take  up  the  Bill  with  its  present  preamble,  that  he  must 
apply  to  The  House  if  he  desires  to  take  any  further  proceedings."^ 
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Expired  and  Expiring  Laws: 


FOR   THE 


IV™  Session-Xin™  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 

(4  VICTORIA,  1841.) 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
3  May  1841. 
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Mercuriij  ^T"  die  Januariiy  1841. 


Ordered,  That  a  Committee  be  apppiut^ed  to  inquire  what  Temporary  Laws,  of  a 
Public  and  General  Nature^  coade  by  tbe  Parliaments  of  Eftghnd,  or  Great  Britain,  or  Ire- 
land, or  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  now  in  force,  and  what  Laws  of  the  like  nature,  passed 
by  the  English,  British,  Irish,  or  United  Parliaments^  have  expired  between  the  First  day 
of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  and  the  First  day  of  the  present  Session  ;  and  also,  what 
Laws  of  the  like  nature  are  about  to  expire  in  the  course  or  at  the  end  of  the  present  Ses^ 
sion,  or  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  August  1842,  or  in  the  course  or  at  the  end  of  any 
Session  which  may  commence  during  that  period,  or  in  consequence  of  any  contingent 
public  event :  and  lo  report  the  same,  with  their  Observations  tliereupon,  to  The  House. 

Martis,  6*  die  Apr  His  ^  1 84 1 . 

A  Committee  was  appointed,  of — 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  Lord  Granville  Somerset, 

Mr.  Chancellor  oi'  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  More  O'Ferrall, 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Greene, 

'JTie  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Wilson  Patten, 

Mr.  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Hume> 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,       .       ,     ,       .  Mr.  John  Jervis, 

Mr.  Edward  John  Stanley,  Mr.  BernaL 

Mr.  Charles  Wood, 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers  and  Records. 

Ordered,  Tit  at  Ffv*  be  the  Qu6f  irm^  of  tfic  Cotutnhtee: 

Ordered,  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee,  That  they  do  report  their  Opinion 
from  time  to  time  to  The  House,  which  of  tbe  said  Laws  are  fit  to  be  revived,  continued,  or 
made  perpetual. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  sit  notwithstanding  any  adjournment  of 
The  House. 

Ordered,  That  the  Report  dated  nth  February  1841,  from  the  Committee  on  Temporary 
Laws  of  a  Public  and  General  Nature,  be  referred  to  the  said  Committee. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  what  Temporary  Laws  of 
a  Public  and  General  Nature,  made  by  the  Parliaments  of  England,  or 
Great  Britain,  or  Ireland,  or  of  The  United  Kingdom,  are  now  in  force  ; 
and  what  Laws,  of  the  like  nature,  passed  by  the  English,  British,  Irish,  or 
United  Parliaments,  have  expired,  between  the  First  day  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  and  the  First  day  of  the  present  Session ;  and  also 
what  Laws,  of  the  like  nature,  are  about  to  expire,  in  the  Course,  or  at 
the  End,  of  the  present  Session,  or  on  or  before  the  First  day  of  August 
1842;  or  in  the  Course,  or  at  the  End,  of  any  Session  which  may  com- 
mence during  that  period  ;  or  in  consequence  of  any  Contingent  Public 
Event ;  and  to  report  the  same,  with  their  Observations  thereupon,  to  The 
House :  And  who  were  instructed  to  report  their  Opinion,  from  time  to 
time,  to  The  House,  which  of  the  sa;id  Laws  are  fit  to  be  revived,  continued, 
or  made  perpetual : — 


H 


AVE  proceeded  to  an  Examination  of  the  Matters  referred  to  them  :  And 
beg  leave  to  presem  to  The  House ; 


First:  A  detailed  Statement  or  Register  of  all  the  Temporary  Laws,  of 
a  Public  and  General  Nature,  now  in  force ;  whfch  have  been  enacted  by  the 
Parliaments  of  England,  or  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland,  or  of  The 
United  Ki&igdiom,  from  the  Comiaeiicemcnt  of  tlie  Ueign  of  King  William 
the  TUfd,  to- the  lUh  day  of  August  1840,  being  the  last  day  of  ifce  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament ;  specifying  the  Matter^.  Date,  CJnaptei  ami  Tilfe,  of  each  of 
tbe  originaL  Acts,  and  the  Dates  and  Chapters  of  llue  reapectifve  mhsUAmey  Acts  by 
which  they  have  been  either  amended  or  continued. — In  drawing,  up  this  State- 
ment or  Register,  They  have  proceeded,  by  continumg  the  Enumeration  of  Laws 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Expired  and  Expiring  Laws, 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  11th  day  of  Febrnavj  1840,  and  adding:  tbercto 
such  Temporary  Laws  as  have  since  been  passed^  and  are  now  in:  force  j^  and 
also,  by  making  such  Alterations  therein  as  have  been  rendered  aecewaiy  by 
other  Laws  which  were  passed  during  the  Session  3  &  4  Vict. 

Secondly:  Your  Committee  have  drawn  up  an  Enumeration  of  all  the  Public 
General  Laws,  of  a  Temporary  Nature,  which  have  expired  between  the 
i6th  day  of  January  1840,  being  the  First  day  of  the  last  Session  of  Parlia* 
ment,  and  the  26th  day  of  January  1841,  being  the  First  day  of  the  present 
Session  :  Omitting  only  such  Annual  and  other  Acts  as  have  been  replaced  by 
subsequent  Acts  now  in  force. 

Thirdly:  Your  Committee  have  drawn  up  an  Enumeration  of  all  the  Public 
General  Laws  which  are  about  to  expire,  in  the  Course,  or  at  the  End,  of 
the  present  Session,  or  on  or  before  the  First  day  of  August  1842,  or  in  the 
Course,  or  at  the  End,  of  any  Session  which  may  commence  during  that 
Period :  and  they  have  arranged  this  Enumeration  chronologically,  according  to 
the  Dates  at  which  they  will  expire  respectively. 
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Fourthly :  Your  Committee  have  drawn  up  an  Enumeration  of  Laws,  the 
Duration  whereof  depends  on  Public  Contingencies.  In  this  List  they  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  include  several,  which,  though  of  a  Temporary  and 
Contingent  Duration,  do  not  seem  to  require  any  special  Notice ;  namely,  such 
as  have  been  made  for  the  Funding  of  particular  Loans,  or  for  granting  Personal 
Annuities,  &c.  &c. 

To  the  Whole,  Your  Committee  have  subjoined  an  Alphabetical  Tablb 
of  the  Matters  of  the  several  Acts  enumerated  in  their  Report 

3  Hay  1841. 


LIST. 


I.— REGISTER  of  TEMPORARY  LAWS,  now  in  force,  including  those  of  the 
ParUament  of  Ireland,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reign  of  King 
William  IIL  to  the  26tb  day  of  January  1841 ;  the  First  day  of  the  present 
Session. 

(A.)  Of  the  English  and  British  Parliaments  ;  to  The  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand pages  5—7 

(B.)  Of  the  Irish  Parliament;  to  The  Union --      8 

(CO  OfdieUNiTBD  Parllambnt --    9— aa 

II— LIST  of  EXPIRED  LAWS;  yiz. 

Between  16th  January  1840  and  26  January  1841    - S3 

in— LIST  of  EXPIRING  LAWS;  viz. 

At  the  End  of  the  PRBSBNT  Session «4 

After  a6th  January  1841,  and  on  or  before  1st  August  1842,  At^      -    •    -    -    -    35986 

IV^— L  1ST  of  LAWS,  whereof  the  Duration  depends  on  Public  Contingencies     -  97,  28 
INDEX «9 
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I. 

REGISTER  OF  TEMPORARY  LAWS 
NOW    IN    FORCE. 


(A.)     ACTS  OF  THE   ENGLISH   AND   BRITISH   PARLIAMENTS  : 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  WILLIAM  III.  TO 

THE  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

[Amended  and  continued  by  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom."] 


Matter. 


1. 

BANK  of 
ENGLAND. 


Date. 


5,6W.&M. 


8,9  W.  3. 
9,ioW.3. 

N.  B.  This  Corpora- 
tion further  conti- 
nued by  successive 
Loan  Acts  down  to 


Ch. 


20^20 
21< 

20  §26, 
27,  28. 

44§75 


For  granting  to  their  Majesties  several  rates 
and  duties  upon  Tonnage  of  Ships  and  Vessels, 
and  upon  Beer,  Ale,  and  other  Liquors ;  for 
securing  certain  recompences  and  advantages, 
in  the  said  Act  mentioned,  to  such  persons 
as  shall  voluntarily  advance  the  sum  of 
£.  1,500,000.  towards  the  carrying  on  the 
war  against  France. 

See  also  6  Add,  c.  92.  &c.  (N*3.) 


IoGeo.4. 


2. 

EAST  INDIA 
COMPANY. 


31- 
§24. 


9,ioW.3.     44- 

continued  and 
extended  by 

*/• 

28. 


14. 
17- 

64^ 
61. 

5^. 
^5. 
52. 
155- 
34. 
85. 


6  Add. 

10  Add. 

3  Geo.  2. 

17    -    - 

13  Geo.  3. 

19    -    - 

20  - 

21  - 

33    - 

53  - 

54  - 
3,4W. 


Title  of  the  Act. 


Duration. 


Tm 

Redemption 
of  all  Bank 
Annuities 
created  by 
Parliament 


30  April 

1854 

or 

30  April 

1874 

[See  pott. 

3,4WilUlV. 

c.  85.  No.  36.] 

For  raising  a  sum,  not  exceeding  Two  Millions, 
upon  a  fund  for  payment  of  Annuities  after  the 
rate  of  eight  pounds  per  centum  per  annum, 
and  for  settling  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies. 

N.  B. — See  also  the  following  Acts  relating  to  the  East 
India  Company;  viz. — 7  Geo.  1.  st.  1.  c. 5.  §  32,  33  ; 
7  Geo.  3.  c.  60 ;  10  Geo.  3.  c.  47 ;    23  Geo.  3.  c.  aa  ; 

26  Geo.  3.  C.62 ;  28  Geo.  3.  c.  29;  29  Geo.  3.  c.  60 ; 
31  Geo.  3.  c.  1 1 ;  33  Geo.  3.  c.  47 ;  34  Geo.  3.  c.  41 ; 
37  Geo.  3.  c.  31 ;  44  Geo.  3.  c  3;  47  Geo.  3.  st  a.  c.  41 ;  51  Geo. 3. 
c.  64 ;  &  52  Geo.  3.  c.  121 ;  as  to  the  Interest  on,  and  increase  of, 
their  Capital  Stock  and  Bond  Debt: — 7  Geo.  3.  c.57  ;  9  Geo. 3.  c.24; 
23  Geo.  3.  cc.36,83;  24Geo.  3.  c.34;5oGeo.3.  c.  114;  52  Geo.  3. 
cc.  10,  135 ;  and  3  Geo.  4.  c.93 ;  as  to  Payments  by  the  Company,  and 
relief  or  advances  to  the  Company : — 7  Geo.  3.  c.  50 ;  10  Geo.  3.  c.  47 ; 
13  Geo.  3.  c.  63  ;  17  Geo.  3.  c.  8 ;  21  Geo,  3.  c.  70 ;  26  Geo.  3.  c.  25 ; 

27  Geo.  3.  c.  48 ;  33  Geo.  3.  c.  52 ;  36  Geo.  3.  cc.  1 19, 1  ^7 ;  37  Geo.  3. 
C.142;  39  Geo.  3.  c. 59;  39  &  40  Geo.  3.00.59,79;  41  Geo. 3.  (U.K.) 
0.21;  42  Geo.3.c.29;  45 Geo. 3. c. 36 ; 47 Geo. 3. st 2. c. 68; 51  Geo. 3. 
c«75;  63  Geo. 3.  c.155 ;  55  Geo.  3.  cc.64,  84;  4Geo.4.  c.71 ;  5  Geo. 4. 
c.  108;  6  Geo.  4.  c.  85;  7  Geo.  4.  c.  56;  10  Geo.  4.  c.  15;  for 
Regulating  the  affkirs  of  the  Company  in  India  and  Europe : — 24  Geo.  3. 
st  2.  c.  25;  26  Geo.  3.  c.  57;  28  Geo.  3.  c.  8;  31  Geo.  3.  c  to;  for 
erecting  the  Board  of  Control,  &c. : — 28  Geo.  3.  c.  8 ;  31  Geo.  3.  c.  10 ; 
33  Geo.  3.  c.  52  ;  37  Geo.  3.  c.  74 ;  39  Geo.  3.  c.  109 ;  43  Geo.  3.  c.  48  ; 
50  Geo.  3.  c.  87;  52  Geo.  3.  c.  122 ;  53  Geo.  3.  c.  155;  1  Geo.  4. 
c.  99 ;  4  Geo.  4.  c.  71 ;  6  Geo.  4.  c.  61 ;  7  Geo.  4.  c.  5a ;  3,  4  Vict 
c.  37 ;  relating  to  the  military  and  naval  forces  and  volunteers  in  the 
Company's  pay : — 6  Ann.  c.  3;  7  Geo.  1.  st  1.  c.  ai«  §  9 ;  33  Geo.  3. 
c.  52 ;  37  Geo.  3.  c.  117 ;  4a  Geo.  3.  c.  77 ;  48  Geo.  3.  c.  30 ;  53  Geo.  3. 
c.  155  ;  54  Geo.  3.  c.  34 ;  57  Geo.  3.  cc.  36,  95;  1,  a  Geo.  4.  c.  65 ; 
4  Geo.  4.  c.  80 ;  5  Geo.  4.  c.  88 ;  7  Geo.  4.  c.  56 ;  as  to  their  Exclusive 
trade,  and  the  Permitted  trade  of  individuals : — 1  a  Geo.  3.  c.54 ;  43  Geo.  3. 
cc.  63,  137  ;  46  Geo.  3.  c.  85;  55  Geo.  3.  c.  116;  57  Geo.  3.  c.iao; 

^  58  Geo.  3.  c.  83 : — 54  Geo.  3.  c.  36, (in  part  repealed  by  6  Geo.  4.  c.  105 ;) 
54  Geo.  3.  c.  103 ;  4  Geo.  4.  c.  72 ;  as  to  Regulations  for  payment,  &c. 
.  of  Customs  duties  on  East  India  goods : — 9  Geo.  4.  c.  73.  as  to  Insol- 
vents:--and  c.  74.  as  to  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  in  the  East 
Indies, :  —  3, 4  Will.  IV.  c.  93  ;  to  regulate  the  Trade  to  China  and  India : 
and  4, 5Will.  IV. c.  33,  as  to  Deposits  upon  Teas  sold  at  the  Company's  Sdet 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON 


[I.  Register  of 


(A.) 


ACTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  BRITISH  PARLIAMENTS— fof//mi/crf. 


Matter. 


BANK  of 
ENGLAND 

Contkmance: 
and 

OTHER  BANKERS 

LIMITED. 


Date. 


i 


6  Ann. 

7  -     - 

12     -      - 
15  Geo.  2, 
4 Geo.  3. 
21     -     - 


.Z9^  40- 

7  Geo.  4. 
3,4W.1V 
4,5W.IV 


Ch. 


22.^9. 

7  §5. 6. 
7.61. 

n§23. 

24.  25. 

4.5. 
25  §12. 

13-  M. 

6o§ii. 
12. 

28§14. 
15. 
96. 

46. 

9«. 
80. 


Titk  of  the  Act. 


for 


Eng. 


Dur€tion, 


Determinable 

upon  one 

Year's  Notice 

gh^en  within 

Six  Montht 

after  1  August 

&  Repayment 

(/Q^fedut 

friHH  the  Public. 


For  continuing  several  duties,  &c.,    and 
securing  the  credit    of  the  Bank    of 
land,  &c.  &c. 

[§  9.  of  6  Ann.  restricts  the  number  of  Partners  to  Six 
i^  all  other  Baaks  in  England  issuing  NQt«9ot  demfuid, 
&c.,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Bank  of  England 
Corporation,  Tbc  period  of  that  cOQtitiuafic<»  aiK)  of  the 
restriction  on  other  Banks,  is  enlarged  by  the  subse- 
qventActs.  llse  original  continuance  under  5, 6  W.&  M. 
c.  t20.  was  until  12  months*  notice  afVer  1  Auguiit  l7Ck6;  tnlarged  to 
1710,  by  8,  9  W,  &  M.  c,  20.  (see  ante^  N**  1.)  and  afterwards  by 
7  Ann,  and  the  subsequent  Acts,  to  1732,  1742, 1764, 1786,  1812,  and 
hy  39^  40  Geo.  3.  to  1833.  By  3  WilU  IV.  c.  98.  )  s.  Banking  Cor- 
porations or  Societies  or  Partnerships  of  more  than  Six  Persona  i» 
number,  are  prohibited  from  issuing  Notes  or  BilU  paj^i^ble  on  demand, 
in  Lcuulon  or  els^whdM,  wiibio  H5  miks  thereof.  Rut  by  jl  3.  of  that 
Act>  4By  Body  Politic  or  Corporaur,  or  Society,  or  Company,  or  Part- 
nership, although  consisting  of  m<ve  than  Six  Persons^  may  carry  on 
the  business  of  Banking,  in  London  or  within  65  miles  thereof;  Fm^ 
yided  that  they  do  not  borrow,  owe^  of  take  up,  in  England,  any  sums 
on  their  Bilk  or  Notes,  payables  on  demand,  or  at  any  less  time  than  Six 
Months,  duFing  the  continMAiKe  of  the  privileges  granted  to  th^  Bank 
of  England.} 

By  56  Geo.  3.  c.  96.  f  4.  Bank  of  England  Noles  wtre  dedaffed  receivable 
in  payment  of  the  PnbKc  Revenues.  ^  §  6.  of  3,  4  WilU  IV.  c.  98. 
such  Baok  Notea  are  dockrtd  a  legal  Tender  for  all  annis  ai>ove  £.  5 ; 
except  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  Branch  B^nks^ 

By  4, 5  Will.  IV.  c.  80.  Provision  is  made  for  tho  repayment  to  the  liank 
of  one^fourth  of  the  Debt  from  the  PubUc  to  the  Bank;  and  the  Bank 
h  continned  a  Corporation  until  the  Redemption  of  £.  4,080,000  Re- 
duced AnnuitioB  ineiKiooed  in.  that  Act« 


1844 


ROYAL 
FAMILY. 


1 8  Gea  3. 

and  see 


3>. 


4fi 
47 


St. 


•..-} 


53    -    - 
1  Geo.  4. 

»win.  IV. 

Sq8!5.  2. 


145. 

39- 

57- 
108. 

25- 


Lives  of 
the  Grantees. 


For  enabling  his  Majesty  to  settle  on  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Princes  [  Frederick  Bishop  of  Os- 
nahurgKQ]  [WiltiamHenryO]  [Edwaxd,(^)] 
Ernest  Augustus,  August«rs  Frederick,  ajod 
Adolphus  Frederick,  an  Annuity  of  Sixty  thou- 
sand Pounds  per  annum  ;(*)  and  also  to  settle  on 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses  [Charlotte 
Augusta  Matilda,  (0]  Augusta  Sophia,  (*) 
Elizabeth,  {^)  Mary,  and  Sophia,  one  other  An- 
nuity of  Thirty  tiiousand  Pounds  per  annum ; 
and  also  to  settle  on  his  Highness  Prince  Wil- 
liam Frederick,  one  other  Annuity  of  Eight 
thousand  Pounds  per  annum ;  (*)  and  on  her 
Highness  thePriocessSophiaMaiilda,  oneother 
Annuity  of  Four  thousand  Pounds  per  annum. 

N,  B. — By  39  Geo.  3*  c.  30.  his  Majesty  was  enabled  to  settle  on 
her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Amelia,  part  of  the  said  Annuity  of 
£.30,000. — ^The  Princess  died  2d  Nov.  1810.  By  52  Geo.  3.  c.  57. 
the  annuity  to  the  Princesses  is  increased  to  £.36,000. 

O  Prince  Frederick  Duke  of  York,  deceased  in  1827. 

(*)  His  late  M^esty  King  William  IV.;  this  ceased ;  see  stat.  l  Will.  iv. 
St  2.  c.  25.  §  9. 

(•)  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent*  deceased  in  1820. 

(*)  This  Annuity  of  £.  60,000  wa»»  by  §  2  of  1  Geo.  4.  c.  108,  charged  on 
iha  Consolidated  Fund  during  the  life  of  his  Majesty  KingGea  IV. ;  and 
by  stat  1  Will.  IV.  su  2%  c«  25.  §  11,  the  Annuities  of  £.  15,000  each, 
payable  to  the  three  Princes  {the  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  Sossex,  and 
Cambridge),  are  charged  on  that  Fund,  during  their  respective  lives. 

O  Princeaa  Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  Queen  of  Wirtemburgb,  deceased 
in  1828. 

(*)  Princess  Augusta  Sophia,  deceased  in  1840. 

0  Diichess  of  Hesse  Hombourg,  deceaised  in  1840. 

(*)  Prince  WiUiaoi  Frederick,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  deceased  in  1834. 
[For  ftirtbor  Grftnts,  seejw>tf<>  N*9,  12,  13,  14, 18,  29,  46,  ^d  70.] 
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■iiMtafanfia 


(A.) 


ACTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  BRITISH  PARLIAMENTS— confmttfrf. 


Matter. 


5. 
ANNUITIES. 


Date. 


CL 


Whm 

passtd.* 


amended 
30    -     -        4$. 


EAST  INDIA    37  Geo. 3 
COMPANY. 

(Friendly  Ships.) 


117. 


19  Jul^ 
1797. 


Title  of  the  Act. 


Duration. 


For  raising  ^  certain  sum  of  Money,  by 
way  of  Annuities,  to  be  attended  with 
the  benefit  of  sunrivordhip,  in  classes. 

[By  the  Act  30  Geo.  3.  thene  Abnuitiefi  are 
converted  into  annuities  for  69  years  and  | 
from  10th  October  1790.] 


For  regulating  the  Trade  to  be  carried  on 
with  the  British  Possesions  inj  India, 
by  the  ships  of  Nations  in  amtty  with 
Hh  Majesty. 


$  Janfifty 


C<>ntinaance  of 
the  East  India 

Company's 
Trade  &  Ter- 
ritorial Rights. 

(See  N°  a.) 


l86(» 


2g6* 


■V 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON 


[I.  Register  of 


(B.)        ACTS    OF    THE    IRISH    PARLIAMENT, 

PASSED  BEFORE  THE  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND, 

(Amended  and  continued  by  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.) 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration. 

7.     • 

ai,83Geo.3. 

16. 

For  establishing  a  Bank,  by  the  name  of  The 

amended  by 

Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 

36  .  . 

22. 

" 

BANK 

37  -  - 

50. 

of 
IRELAND. 

Acts  of 
United  Pai 

48     -     - 
i,aGeo.4. 

the 
liament. 

103. 
72. 

• 

3  Geo.  4. 

26. 

• 

7wai.4.-l 
&  1  Vict./ 

59- 

1, 2  Vict. 

81. 

2, 3  Vict. 

91- 

,      c 

i 

' 

3, 4  Vict. 

75. 

To  regulate  the  repayment  of  jcwtain  «qx6l% 
advanced  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  Irdand,  for  the  Pablic  Service. 

I 

The  several  Loans  from  the  Bank  to  the  Public  may 
be  repaid,  &c.  upon  •-.... 

6  Months' 

notice  after 

1  lanuaiy 

1841 
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Temporary  Laws.  (C.)]  . 

EXPIRED 

AND  EXPIRING  LAWS. 

r  4  Vict. 

\3  May  1841. 

}» 

(C.) 

ACTS    OF    THE    UNITED    PARLIAMENT; 

SUBSEQUENT    TO    l^^   JANUARY    1801: 

THE    COMMENCEMENT  OF 

THE    ONION    OF   GREAT  BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

1 

Matter, 

Date. 

Ch. 

When  ; 
passed.  \ 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration. 

8. 

ANNUITIES. 

43Geo.3. 

67. 

1803. 

For  raising  the  sum  of  Twelve  Miifions, 
by  way  of  Annuities. 

56Year8and  9 
Months  from 
5!Aprill8o3; 

^  ; 

1 

15  January 

1-860 

9- 

EOYAL 
FAMILY. 

46  Geo.  3. 

ameBi 

47  (st  1.) 

i 

1 

145. 

led 

39-  , 

22  July 
180G. 

9  April 
1807- 

For  enabling  bis  Majesty  to  settle  An- 
nuities on  certain   Branches   of  the 
Royal  Family.' 
•  Viz.  Dukes  of  [Clarence,*]  [Kent,*]  Cumber- 
land, Sussex,  and   Cambridge,  [Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales,*]  [Duchess  Dowager 
of  Gloucester/]  (Duke  of  Glouceater,']  and 
Princess  Sophia  cC -Gloucester. 
'  His  late  Majesty  King  William  IV.    This 
.     ceased:  «fe  1  Will.IV.st.2.c.  25.§9. 

Lives  of 
the  Grantees. 

1 

1 

J 

^1  Expired,  as   to  these  Grantees,  by  their 
If      decease. 

•J 

10. 

47  Geo.  3. 
(St,  2.) 

54. 

13  Aug. 
1807. 

To  prevent  improper  persons  from  hav- 
ing Anns  in  Ireland. 

23  July 
and  END  of 

1841 

ARMS; 
IRELAND. 

continued^  amended. 

50  Geo.  3.1   109.  ; 

ceoUnued           | 

53Geo.3.j    78.  , 

% 

then 

NBXrr  SESSION. 

revived  &  c 

57  Geo.  3. 
iGeo.4. 

•ontinned 
21. 

47- 

I 

{ 

omtiniied 
4Gea4.j     14. 

continued  &  amended 

10  Geo.  4.     47- 

. 

: 

revked&4rontki«ed^ 
i,aWiD.IVj|      47- 

coDtimed 
2,3WiU.lv.  70, |l. 
4,5WiU.lVi  53,4  1. 
6,7Will.lvJ39,|i. 

amended  &  continued' 
i,2,Vict.|    71. 

28  July 
1836. 

4Aug. 
1838. 

• 

^ 

1 

contini 

3,  4,Vict. 

led. 
32. 

23  July 
1840. 

1 

286. 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON 


[1.  Register  of 


(C.)                                   ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT -can^wwJ. 

Matter. 

Bate. 

Ch. 

When 
passed. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration^ 

11. 

PORTUGUESE 
DOMINIONS, 

(Trade  with.) 

5  i  Geo.  3. 

47. 

31  May 
1811. 

For  carrying  in^o  effect  the  Provisions 

of  a  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and 

Navigation,    concluded'  between    his 

Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the 

Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 

And  see  §  8  of  59  Geo.  3.  c.54.  &  2, 3  Will.  4, 
c.  84.  s.  62.  64.  posty  N^  17. 

Continuance 

of  the  Treaty 

(dated 

19  Feb.  1810) 

with 

Portugal 

I 
1       • 

I2v 

ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

■  ! 
t 

56  Geo.  3, 

24. 

11  April 
1816. 

For  better  enabling  his  Majesty  to  make 
provision  for  the  Establishment  of  [her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte 
Augusta,  and']   his  Serene  Highness 
Leopold  George  Frederick   Duke  of 
Saxe,   Margrave  of  Meissen,   Land- 
grave of  Thuringuen,  Prince  of  Co- 
burgh  of  Saalfield. 

"  Expired,  ai  to  the  Princess,  by  her  decease  in  1817. 

Life  of  Prince 
Leopold. 

18. 

ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

58  Geo.  3. 

24. 

8  May 
l8i8. 

For  enabling  his  Majesty  [to  make  fur- 
ther Provision  for  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge;    and 'J  to 

•  settle  an  Annuity  on  the  Princess  of 
Hesse,  in  case  she  shall  survive  his 
said  Royal  Highness  *• 

'  As  to  the  Duke,  see  1  Geo.  4.  c.  108.  posty 
NM8, 

•Life  of 
the  Princess. 

1 

14. 

ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

58  Geo.  3. 

25. 

8  May 
1818. 

For  enabling  his  Majesty  to  settle  an 
Annuity  on  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland,    in  case  of 
her  surviving  his  Royal  Highness  the 

Duke  of  Cumberland. 

i 

• 

Life  of 
the  Duchess. 

15. 
CHURCHES. 

58  Geo.  3. 

!        amenc 

59Geo.3. 
3  Geo.  4. 
5  Geo.  4. 

,    and  cont 
7^  8  Geo.  4. 

1        amenc 
iijaWiU.lv. 

9,13  Will.  IV. 
prolou 

1  Vict. 

amenc 
1,2  Vict. 

45. 

led 

134. 
72. 
103. 
inned 

72. 
led 

38. 

61. 
jed 

75- 

107. 

30  May 

1818. 

2  July 
1827. 

15  Oct. 
J831. 

11  July 
1831. 

17  July 
1837. 

15  Aug. 
1838. 

For  building,  and  promoting  the  build- 
ing, of  Additional  Churches  iifi  popu- 
lous Parishes. 

By  §  8  of  58  G«o.  3.  c.  45.  the  duration  of 
the  Commissions  grant^  •  to  the  Coromid- 
sioners  for  executing  the  Acta,  unless  re- 
voked by  the  King,  was  limited  to  10  years. 
By  §  1  of  7, 8  Geo.  4.  c.  72,  the  duration  is 
extended  10 years  further;  and  by  l  Vict. 
C.75,  for  10  years,  &c.  further,  unless  Her 
Majesty  shall  think  fit  sooner  to  revoke  the 
said  Commissions.                         , 

20  July 

and  END  of 

then 

K£XT  SESSION. 

184S 
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(C.)                                       ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARUAMENT— coitfiiiwrf. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch: 

When 
passed. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

/ 

Durdtian. 

16. 

59  Geo.  3. 

51- 

2  July 
1819. 

To  relieve  persons  compounding  for  their 

amended 

Assessed  Taxes  from  an  Annual  Assess- 

ASSESSED 
TAXES, 

1  Geo.  4-1    73- 

ment,  [for  the  term  of  three  years.] 

(Great  Britain.) 

continued  &  amended 
1,3  Geo.  4.     113. 
amended 

3  Geo.  4. 

50. 

4  Geo.  4. 

"§3. 

The  Act  4  Geo.  4.  c.  11.  repeals  one  Moiety 

V 

&c. 
45. 

■ 

of  the  amount  of  certain  of  these  Taxes,  and 
the  Whole  of  others. 

5  Geo.  4. 

44. 

' 

continued  &  amended 

7  Geo.  4. 

22. 

lQGeO.4. 

21. 

1  Will.  IV. 

35- 

The  Act  I  Will.  IV.  c.  35.  tepeaU  the  Duty  on 

^  •  7 

i,g|WilI.IV. 

7- 

Sons  x>f  Employers  under  jji ;  and  on  certain 

2,3WilI.IV. 

»'3- 

Horses  and  Carriages. 

continued 

- 

3,^Will.IV.|     34. 

/ 

continued  &  amended 

■ 

i 

4, 5  Will.  IV. 

54- 
60. 

13  Aug. 
1834. 

By  5  1.  (and  see  §5)  of  4, 5  Will.  IV^  c.  54- 
Assessments  for  the  yea^  endiqg  5  April 
1835  shall  reniain  at  tbcj  same  amount  (if 

1  ' 

: 

^     continued 

compounded  for  under  that  Act)  for  g  years. 

1 

'2,:3  Vict. 

35. 

9  J">y» 
1839. 

The  Act  4,  5  Will,  IV.  c.  60.  is  "  For  amend- 
ing the  Laws    lelating  1}o  the  Land   and 
Assessed  Taxes;    and    to  consolidate  the 

- 

continued 

Boards  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,'' 

, 

3,;4Vict. 

! 

38. 

4  Aug. 
1840. 

Further  continued  until        *    ,    - 

5  April 

184s 

5, 6  Will.  IV. 

20. 

30  July 

The  Act  5,  6  Will.  IV.  c.  20.  is  '*  To  con- 

^§35- 

solidate  certain  Offices  in  the^Collection  of 

the  Revenues  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  and  (0 

amend  the  Laws  rel.'iUng  thereto.'' 

5,6Will.lV. 

64. 

9  ^>pt. 
1835* 

The  Act  5»  ^  WiU.  IV.  c  64.  is  "  To  alter 
certain   Duties  of    Stamps    and    Assessed 
Taxeft;    and   to    regulate    the   Collection 

thereof."                          '       •     .          ' 

17. 

59  Geo.  3. 

54. 

2  July 
iBiy. 

To  carry  into  effect   a  Convention  of 
Commerce,     concluded   between    his 

[duration  of 
Uie  Convention 
with  America, 
and     Treaty 

AMERICAN 

Majesty  and    the  United  States    of 

-       AND 

America,  and  a  Treaty  with  the  Prmce 

PORTUGAL 

\ 

amended 

Regent  of  Portugal. . 

with  Portugal 
and  with  any 

'  ' 

TRADE. 

2,3Will.IV. 

84. 

As  tq Portugal  trade,  sec  also  ante,  N**  1 1 ;  and  see 
§  1 2  of  59  Geo.  3.  c  54-  *»  to  similar  Treaties 

Foreign  Power, 
containing    a 
Reciprocity 
Provision.] 

with  other  Powers ;  and  2,  3  Will.  IV.  c.  84. 

. 

§  62-64,  as  to  fuiure  Treaties  with  Foreign 

Powers. 

286. 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  CaOMnMlTTEE  UPON 


[I.  Kegt^erof 


(C.) 


ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT-<;<mft««rf, 


Matter. 


Date. 


Ch. 


Whtn 
pantd. 


Title  of  the  Act. 


Duration. 


18; 

i 

Rt)YAL 
FAiMlLY. 


lGeo.4. 


108. 


a4Jaly 


For  enabling  His  Majesty  to  settle  An- 
nuities upon  certain  Branches  of  the 
Royal  Family,  in  lieu  of  Annuities 
which  have  ceased  upon  the  denpiae  of 
his  late  Majesty. 

'  §  !•  As  to  Annuities  under  this  Act  to  Duke» 
of  [York 'J,  [Ctarence*]  and  Cambridge, 
Princesses  [Augusta-Sophia  *],  [Hesse^lloin- 
bourg  Elizabeth*],  Duchess  oi  Gkmcester 
[Mary],  and  Princess  Sophia. 

^Expii^by  H.R.Higbness's  death  in  1827. 
'  His  late  Majesty  King  William  IV.    This 

ceased  ;  see  1  Wll.  IV.  st.  3.  c.  25.  {  9* 
^  Expired  by  H.  R.  Highness's  death  in  1840. 
'  Expired  by  H.  R.  Highness's-  death  in  iS40. 


^9- 

INSOLVENT 

DEBTORS, 

(Iteland.) 


l,«Geo.4.r    59 

'  amended 
3  Geo.  4. 1  124. 

continued 
7,  ft  Geo. 4. 1     22. 
continued  &  amended 
iOiGeo.4.|     36- 

continued 

iWUhivJ    33. 
2WilLiv.|    38. 

amended 
l,i(WiH.IV.|31§a2 

continued 

4,4Will.IV.      56. 

6  Will.  IV.      23. 

3  Vict.        14. 


33  June 
1831. 


For  the  relief  of  Insolvent  Debftors  hi 
Ireland^ 


2O1 

HICiHLAND 
ROADS 

and 
BRIDGES, 
^(Scotland.) 


4  Geo.  4. 


56. 


ameiided 


5Geo.4. 


38. 


19  May 
1840. 


8  July 
1823. 


17  May 
1824. 


For  maintaining  in  repair  the  Military 
and  Parliamentary  Roads  an4  Bridges 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  and 
also  certain  Ferty  Piers  and  Shipping 
Quays  erected  by  the  Commissioners 
for  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges. 

The  Act  5  Geo.  4.  also  amends  59  Ge6*  3. 
c.  13^  a  pOTnaoent  Act  /or  the  Repair  of 
other  Roads,  &c*  in  Scotland. 


*  Lives  of 
the  Grantees* 


19  May 
and  END  of 

the 

I 

HKXTtSBSSION 


8  July 

and  END  of 

then 

NEXT  SESSION. 


1841 


1844 


21w 

NEW- 

FplTNDLAND 

(Judicature.) 


iMU 


5  Geo.  4. 


67. 


continued 


10  Geo.  4. 

2,3WaLlV, 


17- 

78. 
§1- 


17  June 
1824. 


14  May 
1829. 
1  Aug. 
1832. 


For  the  better  administration  of  Justice 
in  Newformdland ;  and  for  other 
purposes* 


Until 

repealed,  &c. 

by  the 

Colonial 

Legislature. 
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(C.)                 '                     Acre  OF  THE  UNITW)  PABLIaMENT— cwrfiwwrf. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ck. 

WAen 
passed. 

f                 Title  of  the  Act 

Duratum.  .     | 

22.' 

5000.4. 

68. 

17  June 

■ 
fTo  tepeal  an  Act  [57  Geo.  3*  c.  51.3 

Until 

NEW- 

.  continued 

1824. 

to  fcgulate  the  Celebration  of  Marriages 

repealed,  &c. 

by  the 

Colonial 

FOUNDLAND, 

10  Geo.  4. 

^7- 

14  May 

fn  New'founcfland ;  and  to  make  fur- 

(Mairiages.) 

-  ^ 

1829. 

ther  Provi^ns  for  the  Celebration  of 

Legitlature. 

2,3WilUlV 

78. 
§1. 

t  Aug. 

Marriages  in  th^  said  Cblcmy  and  its 

Dependencies. 

23.; 

9Gea4, 

73. 

19  July 

To  provide  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent 

182&. 

\ 

Debtors  ia  the  East  Indies         -< 

1  March 

1845 

INSOLVENT 

continued 

and  END  of 

DEBTORS, 

2  Will.  IV.     43. 

1  June 
1^32. 

then 

EAST  INDIES. 

NBXTSESSIOir. 

amended 

4.5WiII.IV,      79^ 

14  Aug; 
1834. 

continued 

• 

6,7WI1I.IV. 

47. 

9»Jaly 
1836. 

• 

continued 

3, 4  Vict. 

80. 

7  Aug. 
1840. 

. 

■24.    ;    •     • 

9  Geo.  4. 

83. 

25  July 

m   0^0 

To  provide  for  the  Administration  of 

31  December 

1841 

NEW  SOUTH 

eontin 

ued 

1828. 

Justice  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 

and  END  of 
then 

WALES,  &c 

Diemen's  Land^  ^nd    for   the   more 

NEXT  SESSION. 

6,7WiU.IV. 

46. 

28  July 
1836. 

effectual  Government  thereof,  and  for 

; 

1  Vict. 

42. 

13  July 
1837. 

other  purposes  relating  thereto. 

• 

1,2  Vict. 

50. 

27  July 
1838- 

' 

continued  & 

amende 

2,  3  Vict. 

70. 

24  Aug. 
1839- 

, 

oonddued  Sc  sawnded 

3, 4  Vict. 

62. 

7  Aug. 
1840. 

• 

25. 

10  Geo.  4. 

22.7 

.-1 

-14  May 

1829. 

3  July 
1835. 

To  provide  for  the  Government   of 

31  Decemlier 

1841 

"WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

conthr 
5,eWiH.IV. 

14. 

His  Majesty's  Settlements  in  Western 
Australia,  on  the  Western  Coast  of 

and  END  of 
then 

IfEXT  SESSION. 

6, 7  Will.  IV, 

68. 

13  Aug, 
1836. 

New  Holland. 

1,2  Vict. 

46- 

27  July 
1838. 

286. 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  COIMMITTEE  UPON 


[I,  Register  of 


i    (c.) 

ACI"S  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT— cwrfinwrf.                                                 1 

Matter. 

« 

Date. 

Ou 

When 
patsed. 

TitleoftheAct. 

Duration. 

'  26. 

10  Geo.  4. 

56.* 

ig  June  ' 
1833, 

ro  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  Friendly  Societies. 

UntU 

'    - 

'   FRIENDLY 

amended. 

•  §  40,  of  10  Geo.  4.  «•  56.  as  to  continuance 

conformity 

SOCIETIES. 

2  Will.  IV. 

37- 

33  May 
1832. 

30  July 
1834. 

of  former  Acts,  and  Societies  established  un- 
der them,  was  prolonged  by  §  i.  of  2  Will.  IV. 

with  ioGeo.4. 

♦,3wm.iv. 

40. 

c.  37.  until  29  September  1834;  and  by  §^  14 
of  4,  5  Will.  IV.  c.  40,  is  further  prolonged 

cc.  56,  &c 

.  until  they  shall  conform  to  the  Act  1 0  Geo. 4« 

as  amended  by  4,  5  Will.  IV,  c.  40. 

» 

6,6  Will.  IV. 

23. 

ai  Aug. 

The  Act  5*  6  Will.  IV.  c.  23.  is  for  the  esto- 

1835. 

blishroent  of  Loan  Societies  in  England  and 

j 

Wales ;  and  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 

# 

1 

- 

Friendly  Societies  Acts,  to  tlie   Islands    of 
Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Man. 

See  also  6,  7  Will.  IV,  c,  32.  as  to  Benefit 

■         ,          . 

i 

Building  Societies. 

27,.       ... 

iiOeo,4. 

»3. 

3  May 

For  transferring  certain  Annuities  of 

, 

1830. 

£.4  per  cent,  per  annum  into  Annuities 

; 

.  ANNUITIES. 

of  £,3. 10^.  or  £.5  per  cent,  per  ainnum. 

§  2.  The  New  £.5  per  cents  are  redeemable  after 

5  January 

1873 

28, 

l\filI.IV. 

44. 

16  July 
1830. 

t  August 

To  regulate  the  Importation  of  Arms, 

23  July 

1841 

ARMS, 

coDtini 
fl.aWill.IV. 

led 
70. 

Gunpowder  and  Ammunition  into  Ire* 

aua  END  of 
then 

Importation,  &:c. 

§2. 

1833. 

land ;  and  the  making,  removing,  selU 

(heland.) 

4,5Will.IV, 

53. 

J  3. 

13  Aug. 
1834. 

ing  and  keeping  of  Arms,  Gunpowder 

NKXT  SESSION. 

6,7Will.IV. 

§4. 

28  July 
l?36. 

and  Ammunition  in  Ireland, 

•    r- 

1, 2  Vict. 

7'- 

4  Aug. 
1838. 

^               : 

^ 

,. 

3. 4  Vict. 

3*-i: 

33  July 
1840; 

'     "  > 

*       < 

- 

29. 

i,aWiU.lv. 

.11, 

3  Aug; 
1831. 

For  enabling  His  Majesty  to  make  pro-. 

Life  of 

ROYAL 

vision  for  supporting  the  Royal  Dig- 

Her Majesty 
the  Queen 
Dowager. 

FAMILY. 
THa  QUEEN 

nity  of  The  Queen  in  case  she  shall 

DOWAGER. 

survive  His  Majesty,, 

' 

30. 

4,SWill.IV. 

77. 

1  Aug. 
1831. 

For  the  better  Regulation  of  the  Linen 
and  Hempen  Manufactures  of  Ireland. 

27  July 
and  END  of 

1843 

LINEN, 

The  Act  5,  6  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  is  intituled, 

then 

HEMPEN, 

5, 6  Will.  IV. 

27. 

31  Aug. 

^'  An  Act  to  continue  and  amend  certain 

COTTON 

1,2  Vict. 

1835. 

Regulations  for  the   Linen   aqd   Hempen 

NEXT  SBS8IOV« 

and  other 

52. 

37  July 

Manufactures    in    Ireland.".      It    appears 

; 

1838. 

rather  to  supersede  than  to  continue  the 

MANU- 

Act 2,  3  Will.  IV.  c.  77. 

FACTURES, 

See  §§  15  ti.  38,  as  to    the  continuance  of 

• 

.       Committees  appointed  under.2»3  WiJl.IV. 

t 

(Ireland.) 

amended 

c.  77,  after  the  end  of  the  Session,  ifntit  re- 
moved by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  term  of  duration  applies  only  to  the  last 

•    Act.     See  §  38  of  that  Act. 

• 

By  V,  a  Vict.,  c.  52*  the  Act  5,  6  Will,  IV. 

( 

c.  27,  is  continued  for  five  years,  Ac. 

. 

3, 4  Vict 

91. 

10  Aug 

By  3>  4  Vict.  c.  91.  the  former  Acts  are  inl 

1840. 

part  repealed,  and  provision  made  for  the 

>     \o  August 

1841 

above,  and  other  manufactures  until  -        -J 

and  END  of 

tlipn 

NEXT  session:         1 
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(C.) 

ACTS   OF   THE   UNITED   PARLIAMENT— conftm/ecf. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch. 

When 
passed. 

TitleoftheAct. 

Duratiotu 

.  3V. 

INSANE 
PERSONS. 

a,3WilUiv. 
amen( 

107. 
led 

11  Aug 

183a. 

For  regulating  [for  Three  Years,  and 
from  thence  until  the  End  of  the  then 

10  August 
and  END  of 

1841 

3,4Win.lv.| 
contin 

\\  2  Vict 

64. 

ued 
22. 

73. 

2S  Aug 
1833. 

21  Aug. 

1835- 
16  Aug. 

1838. 

next  Session  of  Parliament]  the  Care 
and  Treatment  of  Insane  Persons  in 
England. 

then 

NEXT  SESSION. 

32. 

2, 3  Will.  IV. 

118. 

16  Aug. 

To  restrain  [for  Five  Years]  in  certain 

4  July 

1843 

PARTY 

PROCESSIONS 

(Ireland.) 

contii 
1,2  Vict 

nued 
34. 

1832. 

4  July 
1838. 

cases,  Party  Processions  in  Ireland, 

aiid  END  of 
then 

NEXT  SESSION. 

33- 
POOR 

3,4\Yill.IV. 
contin 

\ 

40. 

iged    . 

14  Aug. 
1833. 

To  repeal  certain  Acts  relating  to  the 
Removal  of  poor  Persons  born  in  Scot- 

' 1  August 

and  END  of 

then 

1843 

Scotch  and  Irish 

ana 
amended 

land  and  Ireland,  and  chargeable  to 

NEXTSESSIJON. 

Removal. 

7  V/iliav. 

10. 

21  April 

parishes  in  England,  and  to  make  other 

1 

j 

contiiu 

led 

1837. 

Provisions  in  lieu  thereof. 

t 

3, 4  Vict. 

27- 

3  July 
.1840. 

1 

34. 

3,4WiH.lV. 

42.  . 

14  Aug. 

For  the  further  Amendment  of  the  Law 

Ten  Years, 

LAW 

. 

1B33. 

and  the  better  Advancement  of  Justice. 

i,  e. 

Amondmaat. 

.  .  , 

§  3.  Limitation  of  certain  Actions  to  be  brought 
after  the  end  of  the  Session  3,  4  Will.  IV. 

«9  August 

1843 

35* 
CHIMNEY 

4, 5  Will,  IV. 
cobtin 

35. 

toed 

95  JuJy 
^1834. 

For  Regulation  of  Chimney  Sweepers 
and  their  Apprentices,  and  better  con- 
struction of  Chimneys* 

SWEEPERS. 

3, 4  Vict. 

85- 

7  Aug. 
1840. 

Further  continued  until    •        -        -        . 

1  July 

1842 

36. 

53  G-  ni. 

1.55. 

28  Aug. 

For  effecting  an  Arrangement  with  the 

. 

EA^T  INDIA  . 

3, 4  Will.  IV. 

85. 

1833. 

East  India  Company,  and  for  the  better 
Government  of  His  Majesty's  Indian 

Company. 

Territories,  till        -        -        - 

;  30  April 

1854 

J         1 

-  §  12.  Dividend  shall  be  subjject  to  Redemption 
by  Parliament  (on  12  months' notice)  Upon 
and  at  any  time  after       - 
§  13.  If  the  Company  be  deprived  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lidia  on  or  after  30th  April 
1854,  they  may  demand  Redemption  of  the 
Dividend. 

j  30  April 

i        •  ' 

1 

•874 

286. 
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MiUien 

Date. 

Ch.  • 

pasted. 

TitleofthcAcL 

Duration. 

37. 

■ 

4>5W2Liv, 

76. 

14  Aug. 
1B34. 

For  tba  Amendment  and  better  Admi- 

POOR  LAW 

amend 

ed 

nistttrtSoii  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the 

Commissioners. 

6, 7  Will.  IV. 

107. 

20  Aug. 

Poor  in  England  and  Wales. 

■ 

# 

1836. 

§10.  Power  of  the  CouBiiaBioiietSy  and  «f  1^  ^ 

* 

2,  3  Vict. 

'83.  l 
{  84.  } 

I  85.  ) 

46  Aug. 

pointing  them. 
The  Act  6,  7  Will.  IV.  extends  the  period  for 

the  repayment  of  LoanB^irom  lOyears  to  20, 

• 

3,  4  Vict. 

J 

42. 

4  Aug. 
1840. 

Commission  continued  luUil  •        «        •        « 

31  December 

1841 

38.        . 

4, 5  Will.  IV. 

95. 

15  Aug. 
1834. 

To  empower   His    Majesty    to   erect 

15  Aufosl 

iS4^ 

SOUTHERN 

ameni 

[led 

Southern  Australia  into  a  British  Pro- 

AUiSTRAUA. 

•* 

a,«VicU 

60. 

31  July 
i83«. 

vince  or  Provinces;  and  to  provide  for 
the   Colonization    and    Government 
thereof. 

4»  5  Will.  IV,  c.igs.  S  «5.    If  after  10  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  Population 
shall  he  less  than  a6,ooo  natfira1-V>m  Sob-  ' 
jecte.  Public  Lands  then   unsold  may  be 

' 

disposed  of  by  Ihe  Crown. 

1 

39. 

5,6Will.IV. 

3'. 

21  Aug. 
1835. 

To  ^ve  effect  and  validity  to  certain 

Ai  to 

|road 

Contracts  and  Presentments  for  Re- 

tContractSy 

Pi^BentmenU 

pairing  and  keeping  in  Repair  certam 

and 

Public    Roads   m    Ireland,  aad   the 

&Cyfor 

Contraotab 

• 

tiom  thereof. 

One  Year. 

(Ireland.) 

- 

' 

• 

\ 

40. 

6,7.Wm.lV. 

...   .  .   i 

40. 

38Jt^y 

To  amthme  the  several  Acts  for  regu-^ 
latmg  the  Turnpike  Roads  in  Ireland 
until     - J 

4  August 

1541 

TURNPIKE, 

conthi 

ued 

1836. 

and  END  of 

THBNK«XT 

; 

1 

SEssioir. 

Ac.ACTS 

1,  <  Vict. 

7S. 

4  Aug. 

* 

(Irdaod.) 

coatiiu 

»,4VTCt.  ' 

led 
.    46. 

4  Aug, 

1840. 
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Mailer.' 

:  Date, 

Ch. 

lykm 
pasted. 

Tttk  of  the  Act. 

Duration.       1 

41. 

ECCLESI. 

ASTICAL 
DIGNITIES, 
OFFICES,  PRE- 
FERMENTS, 
SINECURE 
RECTORIES 
and  ECCLESI-, 

ASTICAL 

COURTS,     : 

(E.  &  W.y 

ECCLESLASTI- 
CAjL  DUTIES 

and 

REVENUES, 

(E.  &  W.) 

1 

5, 6  Win.  IV. 

6,7WiU.IV. 

1  Vict. 

1,  a  Vict 

2  Vict. 

2,  sVict. 

3, 4  Vict. 

6,7W11I.IV. 
1  Vict.  ■ 

1.2  Vict. 

2. 3  Vict. 

3,  4  Vict. 

30. 

67. 

71- 
108. 

14. 

55* 

"3. 

77. 

7»' 

108. 

55. 
113. 

41  Aug. 
1835. 

1836. 

15  July 

1837. 
15  Aug. 
.  1838. 
4  June 

1839. 
»7  Aug. 

1839. 

11  Aug. 
1840. 

13  Aug. 
1836. 

is^uiy 

1837. 

1838. 
i7Aag. 

1839. 

11  Aug. 

1840. 

For  protecting  fbe  Revenues  of  vacant 
Ecclesiastical    Di^i^nities,    Prebends, 
Canonries   and    Benefices,    without 
Cure  of  Souls,  &c. 

For  suspending  Appointments  to  cer- 
tain Dignities  and  Offices  in  Cathe- 
dral and  Collegiate  Churches,  and  to 
Sinecure  Rectories. 

To  suspend  certain  Cathedral  and  other 
Ecclesiastical    Preferments,  and  the 
operation  of  the  new  Arrangement  of 
Dioceses  upon  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

§60.  Former  Acts  continued  in  part,  as  t<>  Dio- 
ceoes  or  Cathedral  Churches  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  Bangor,  until   •        .        .        •        • 

For  carrying  into  effijct  the  Reports  of 
ihe  Conunissioners  on  state  of  Esta- 
blished Church  with  reference  to  Ec- 
clesiastical Dutiesand  Revenues,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  Episcopal  Dioceses, 
Revenues  and  Patronage. 

\  g«.  Temporary  provisions  of  6, 7  Will.4.  c.  77, 
.  coBtinued  until       ..... 

1  Aagnst 

and  if 

Parliament 

■hall  (hen  he 

sitting,  to  the 

END  of  THAT 

Ss^iov. 

1  August 
and  if 

Parliament 
shall  then  he 
sitting,  to  the 

END  of  THAT 

Session. 

1841 
1841 

42. 

STANNARY 
COURTS, 
(Cornwall) 

1 

6,7WUI.tv. 

106. 

■30  Aug. 
i83«. 

To  make  Provision  for  the  better  and 
more    expeditious  Administration   of 
Justice  in  the  Stannaries  of  Cornwall ; 
and  for  the  enlarging  the  Jurisdiction 
and  improving  the  Practice  and  Pro- 
ceedings  in  the  Courts  of  the  said 
Stannaries. 
S  33.  Appointment  of  Registrar. 

During  the 
continnance  in 

Office  of  the 

present 
Lord  Warden. 

43. 

SLAVE 

TRADE 

TREATIES. 

t 

I  Viot. 

rem 
an 

eontii 

i,«Vict. 

a,  3  Vict. 

contti 
3.4VicU 

62. 

ed 

d 

iiued 

102. 

57- 
loed 

64. 

15  July 

1837. 

1838. 

17  Aug. 
1839- 

7  Aug. 
I840. 

To  authorize  Her  Majesty  to  carry  into 
immediate  execution,   by  Orders   in 
Council,  any  Treaties,  Conventions  or 
Stipulations  made  with  any  Foreign 
Power  or  State,  for  the  Suppression  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  until      -        -     ,  - 

8  Mentha 

after 
the  com- 

»       of  this 

SESSION. 

t.  e. 
a6  September 

1841 

286. 
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AiaUer. 

I)ate. 

Ch. 

When 
passed. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration*      1 

44. 

USURY. 

iVict 
amen 
anc 
exten 

2,  3  Vict. 

contiti 

3,  4  Vict. 

80. 
ded 
i 
ded 

37- 

ued 

83. 

17  July 
1837. 

39  July 
1839. 

7  Aug. 
1840. 

To  exempt  certain  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
Promissory  Notes  from  the  operation 
of  the  Laws  relating  to  Usury,  until  - 

1,  Januvy 

1843 

45. 
CIVIL  LIST. 

iVict.8t«. 

2. 

23  Dec. 
1837. 

For  the   Support    of  Her    Majesty's 
Household,  and  of  the  Honour  and 
Dignity  of  the  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land     ------ 

6  Months 
after  the 
I    Death  of. 
The  Queen. 

46. 

ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

DUCHESS 
OF  KENT. 

1  Vict.  St.  2. 

8. 

ao  Jan. 
1838. 

To  enable  Her  Majesty  to  grant  an 
Annual  Sum  to  Her  Royal  Highness 
Victoria  Maria  Louisa  Duchess    of 
Kent 

Life  of  the 
Duchess. 

47- 

TURNPIKE 
ACTS. 

I,  2  Vict. 

contin 
3t4Vict 

68. 

led 
45. 

4  Aug. 
1838. 

4  Aug. 
1840. 

To  continue  the  Local  Turnpike  Actsi 
for  Great  Britain^  which  expire  with  [ 
this  or  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parlia-  [ 
ment,  until    -        *        •        •        -J 

1  June 
or,  if  Parlia- 
ment be  then 
sitting,  END 

of  that 

SESSION. 

1842 

48. 

BANKING 
COMPANIES. 

1,  2  Vict 

COD  tin 

2,  3  Vict 

contini 

and 

extend 

3,  4  Vict. 

96. 
ued 
68. 

led 
i 

led 
111. 

14  Aug. 
1838. 

24  Aug. 
1839- 

11  Aag. 
1840. 

To  amend  the    Law  relative  to  Legal 
Proceedings  by  certain  Joint  Stock 
Banking  Companies  against  their  own 
Members,    and    by    such    Members 
against  the  Companies. 
Further  contibuedi  until     *        -        .        . 
§  2.  Extended  to  embezzling  Notes. 

31  August 

1842 

49. 

CORNWALL 

and 

LANCASTER, 

DUCHIES  of. 

1,  2WiU.4. 
1,  2.  Vict 

5- 
101. 

14  Aug. 
1838. 

To  revive  and  continue  an  Act  [1,  2 
Will.  IV.  c.  5,]  to  enable  His  [late] 
Majesty  to  make  Leases,  Copies  and 
Grants  of  Offices,  Lands  and  Heredita- 
ments, Parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, or  annexed  to  the  same;  and  to 
make  Provision  for  rendering  to  Par- 
liament Annual  Accounts  of  the  Re<^ 
ceipts     and    Disbursements    of    the 
Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  - 

§1. 

While  the 

Duchy  of 

Cornwall 

remaiins  vested 

.   in 
The  Queen. 

1 
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Matter.          Date. 

Ch. 

When 
pasied. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Dtfration. 

50. 

3  Vict. 

.6. 

3  April 
1840. 

For  punishing  Mutiny  and  De^rtion, 

and  for  the  better  payment  of  th6  Army 

' 

MUTINY  ACT 

- 

and  their  Quarters. 

(Army.) 

Continuance:  In  Great  Britain     •        •        . 

as  April 

' 

. 

.-    -    -    -    Ireland,  Jersey,  &c. 

iMaj 

-    -    -    -    Gibraltar,   tb^    Mediterranean, 

\ 

1841 

Spain  and  Portugal 

1  August 

-  •    -    -     FJaewbere  in  Europe,  and  in  the 

West  Indies  and  America     - 

-  -    -    -    Cape   of  Good  Hope,    Isle   of 

1  Sept 

! 

France,  Mauritius,  St  Helena, 
and  Western  Coast  of  Africa 
-    -    -    -    Elsewhere             -        -        • 
Set  §  80  of  the  Act,  and  the  proviso  at  the  end 
thereof,  as  to  commencement  of  the  Act  in 
Foreign  Parts,  by  promulgation  in  General 
Orders. 

1  January 
1  February 

184a 
1843 

51. 

avkt 

8. 

3  April 
1840. 

For  the  regulationof  Her  Majesty's  Royal 

Marine  Forces  while  on  shore. 

* 

MUTINY  ACT, 

Continuance :  In  Great  Britain     -        - 

25  April 

(Marine  Forces.) 

-  -    •    -    Ireland,  Jersey,  &c. 

-  -    -    -    Gibraltar,  Spain  and  Portugal    - 

1  May 
ak  July 

1841 

• 

....     Elsewhere  in  Europe,  and    the 

West  Indies,  North  America, 

and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

25  Sept. 

• 

-    -    -    -    Elsewhere       •        -        .        - 

25  Nov. 

53. 

3  Vict. 

10. 

4  June 

For  enabling  the  Trustees  of  the  British 

4  June 

1845 

1839- 

Museum  to  purchase  certain  Houses 

6Yearff 

BRITISH 

and  Ground  for  the  Enlargement  of  the 

/after  passing 

MUSEUM. 

Museum,  and  making  a  suitable  Access 
thereto. 

this  Act 

#              ... 

■ 

53- 

6, 7  Will  4. 

26. 

For  granting  to  Her  Majesty,  until  the 

\ 

i 

3. 4  Vict 

23- 

3  Jwiy 

1840. 

5th  day  of  July  1841,  certain  Duties 

• 

ANNUAL 

on  Sugar  imported  into  the  United 

DUTIES, 
Sugar. 

Kingdom,  for  the  Service  of  the  year 

1840     -•--•- 

5  July. 

184  r 

See  iVict.,  c.  57,  as  to  Duties  on  Sugar  m^de 

from  Beet  Root  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
See  3, 4  Vict.,  c.  57,  as  to  Duties  on  Sugar 

- 

manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

54- 

3,  4  Vict. 

45- 

4  Aug. 

To  continue  the  local  Turnpike  Acts  in 

C      I  June 

1842 

TURNPIEE 

- 

1840. 

England  and  Wales^  which  expire  with 
this  or  the!  ensuing  Session  of  Parlia* 

or,  if 

Parliament 

be  then 

ACTS, 

ment,  until     -        -        - 

sitting,  END 

(E.  &  W.) 

- 

*• 

• 

of  that 

;  SESSION. 

-J 
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Matter. 

Date. 

Ch. 

Wlum 
passed. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration. 

55' 

EXCISE, 

a,  3  Vict. 

) 

32- 

90  Jnly 
1839. 

To  continue  certain  of  the  Allowances 
of  the  Duty  of  Excise  upo»i  Soap  used 
in  Manufactures,  until     *        *  .      - 
See  also  3, 4  Vict.,  c.  49,  s.  71. 

^  END  of  the 

SESSION  of 

)  Parliament 
next  after 
J     31  May 

1841 

,56, 

INDEMNITY 
OFFICES,  &c. 

1 

3  Vict. 

■ 

^6. 

19  June 
1840. 

To  indemnify  such  Persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  have  omitted  to  qufiJify 
themselves  for  Offices  and  Employ- 
ments,  and  for  extending  the  Time 
limited  for  those  purposes  respectively 
until      ---..• 

85  Marcb 

1841 

57-   . 

•election 
Petitions. 

•       i 

i 

1        i 
! 

2,  3  Vict, 

38. 

17  Aug. 
1839. 

To  amend  the  Jurisdiction  for  the  Trial 
of  Election  Petitions, 

Act  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  8^,  and  part  of  48  Geo.  UL 
c.  106,  as  to  Contioverted  Elections  (in 
England  and  Ireland),  suspended  until    - 

r    END  of 
Second 

SESSION 

of  the  first 

Pariiament 

\  tobecaUed 

after  the 

Dissolution 

0f  tWr 

^  Parliament 

^8- : 

PRISONS 
(Scotland.) 

9,  3  Vict. 

42. 

17  Aug. 
1839. 

To. improve  Prisons  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline in  Scotland. 

1  January 

and  END  of 

then 

NEXT  SESSION. 

1851 

■59' 

J 

MILITIA 
BALLOT 
SUSPENSION. 

3,  4  Vict. 

7»- 

7  Aug. 
1840. 

To  suspend  the  making  of  Lists  and  the 
Ballots  and  Enrolments  for  the  Militia 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  until  - 

END  of  this 

PRESENT 
SESSION 

1841 

Bo. 
timber. 

*  4  Vict. 

36. 

33  July. 
1840. 

To  prevent  Ships  clearing  out  from  a 
Britbh  North  American  Port  loading 
any  part  of  their  Cargo  of  Timber 
upon  Deck,  until  -     ;   - 

iMay 

1842 

61. 

MILITIA  PAY, 
(G.  B.  *  I.) 

3, 4  Vict 

70. 

7  Aug. 
1840. 

To  defray   the    Charge    of    the  Pay, 
Clothing,  and  Contingent  and  other 
Expenses  of  the  Disembodied  Militia 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  tq 
grant  Allowances  to  certain  Officers 
of  the  Militia,  until          ... 

1  Muly 

1841 
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(C.)                                 ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT-^cwrftuwrf. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch. 

pQS9€tL 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration. 

62. 

OATHS, 

UNLAWFUL, 

(Ireland.) 

3,  3  Vict. 

74- 

24.  Aug. 

1839- 

To  extend  and  render  more  effectual, 
for  Five  Years^  an  Act  passed  ia  the 
fourth  year  of  his  late  Majesty  George 
the  Fourth  [4  Geo.  4.  c.  87],  to  amend 
an  Act  passed  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  Majesty  George  the  Third,  for  pre- 
venting the  administering  and  taking 
unlawful  Oaths  in  Ireland. 

1  September 

1844 

63. 
CORPORATE 
PROPERTY 
(Ireland.) 

a,  3  Vkt. 

contin 

and 

ameni 

3,  4  Vict. 

76. 
ued 

ed 
109. 

94  Aug. 

1839- 

10  Aug« 
1840. 

■ 
To  restrain  the  Alienation  of  Corporate 
Property  in  certain  Towns  in  Ireland. 

Further  rcstraiaed  (Sect  13.)  , 

Unfil  Act 
for  r^ulating 

Muoicipal 
Corporations 

in  Ireland 

shaBcome 
into  oj>eration, 
or  35  October 

1841 

64. 

ASSAULTS 
(Ireland.) 

«,  3  Vict. 

77. 

34  Aug. 
1839- 

For  the  better  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  Assaults  in  Ireland^  for  five 
years. 

1  September 

1844 

65' 

HIGHWAY 

RATES. 

(E.) 

«,  3  Vict. 

amen^ 
3, 4  Vict. 

81. 

led 
98. 

24  Aug. 
1839. 

10  Aug. 
1840. 

To  authorize  the  Application  of  a  Por- 
tion of  the  Highway  Rates  to  Turnpike 
Roads,  in  certain  cases  [for  One  year], 
&c. 

34  August 

an*  END  of 

Aen 

VtXT  SESSION. 

ENDef 

THI8  SBS8I0K. 

184a 

66. 

MANCHESTER 
POLICE. 

a,  3  Vict. 

87. 

36  Aug. 
1839. 

For  improving  the  Police  in  Manchester 
[for  Two  years],  &c. 

See  alio  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  30. 

36  August 

and  END  of 

tben 

NEXT  SESSION. 

1841 

67. 

BIRMINGHAM 
POLICE. 

a,  3  Vict. 

88. 

36Ai«. 
1839- 

For  improving  the  Police  in  Birmingham 
[for  Two  years],  &c. 

See  also  3  &  4  Vict.  e.  30. 

s6  August 

and  $ND  of 

then 

HBXT  SXSSION. 

1841 

68. 

BOLTON 
POLICE. 

a,  3  Vict. 

95. 

«7  Aug. 
1839. 

For  improving  the  Police  in  Bolton  [for 
Two  years],  &c. 

See  also  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  30. 

37  August 

and  END  of 

then 

NEXT  SBSSIOK. 

1    . 

1 

1841 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON 


[I.  Roister,  &c 


(C.)                                ACTS  OF  THE  UNITED  PARLIAMENT— coirtwwerf. 

Matter. 

Date. 

Ch. 

When 
passed. 

Title  of  the  Act. 

Duration. 

69. 

nSHERIES. 

2,  3  Vict. 

contin 
3i  4  Vict. 

96. 

ued 

69, 

27  Aag. 
1839. 

7  Aug. 
1840. 

To  authorize  Her  Majesty,  until  Six 
Months  after  the  comm^Dcement  of  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament,  to  carry 
into  effect  a  Conventiob  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  French, 
relative  to  the  Fisheries  on  the  Coasts 
of  the  British  Islands  and  France. 

Further  continued  until      #        .        •        . 

6  Months 
after  die  Com- 

TUis  session; 

i.  e. 

26  July 

1841 

:    70. 

.      ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

PRINCE 
ALBERT. 

3  Vict. 

3. 

7  Feb. 
1840. 

For  enabling  Her  Majesty  to  grant  an 
Annuity  to  His  Serene  Highness  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha. 

r 

Life  of 
His  Serene 
Highness. 

71- 

MANCHESTER, 

BIRMINGHAM 

and  BOLTON 

POLICE 

RATES. 

3, 4  Vict. 

30. 

a3  July 
1840. 

For  the    more    equal   Assessment  of 
Police  Rates  in  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham  and  Bolton,  and  to  make  better 
Provision  for  the  Police  of  Birming- 
ham [for  One  year],  &c. 

2^  July 

and  END  of 

then 

NEXT  SESSION. 

1841 

72. 

POOR'S  RATES 

STOCK 

IN  TRADE 

EXEMPTION. 

3.4V1CL 

89. 

10  Aug. 
1840. 

To  exempt  Inhabitants  of  Parishes,  &c. 
from  liability  to  be  rated  as  such,  in 
respect  of  Stock  in  Trade  or  other 
Property,  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 
until 

I  December 

- 

1841 

73. 

WATERFORD 

COUNTY 

RATES 

VALUATION 
[Ireland.] 

3,  4  Vict 

109. 

10.  Aug. 
1840. 

To  annex  certain  parts  of  Countie3  of 
Cities  to  adjoining  Counties  in  Ire- 
land, &c. 

§  5.  Commisaioners  under  1  Vict  c.  61,  re- 
appointed, and  their  Powers  to  continue 
^    ibr.  One  year. 

10  August 

1841 

74. 

LOAN 

SOCIETIES. 

3,  4  Vict. 

110. 

11  Aug. 
1840. 

To  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Loan 
Societies. 

31  December 

1841 
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II. 


EXPIRED    LAWS; 


VIZ. 


BETWEEN  16  JANUARY  1840  AND  26  JANUARY  1841. 


Extending 


to 


I. 

i  Nova  Scotia. 


Subject. 


NOVA  SCOTIA 
CANAL. 


Original  Acts. 


2. 
British  Colonies. 


SLAVEllY 
ABOLITION. 


1  Will.  IV.  c.  34- 


Last 
continicing  Acts. 


Tmt  (^  Ejfpiratim. 


3,  4  Will.  IV.  c.  73. 


Ireland. 


PEACE 
PRESERVATION. 


Jamaica. 


Lower 
Canada. 


5, 6  Will.  IV.  c.  48. 


16  Julj 


1  Vict  stat.2. 0.3. 


I  Attgu«t 


1840 


184D 


I 


SLAVERY 
ABOLITION. 


6  Will.  IV- C.  16. 


LOWER 
CANADA. 


London. 


LONDON 

METROPOLIS 

THOROUGHFARES. 


31  Auguit 


1  Vict.  Stat.  2,  C.  9. 


2,  3  Vict.  c.  80. 


2,  3  Vict.  C.  53.  1  NoTcmber 


1840 


1  August 


1840 


34  August 


1840: 


1840 
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RPEORT  FROM  THE.  COMMITTEE  UPOK  [III.  EipMog  Un. 


III. 


EXPIRING    LAWS; 

VIZ.: 

m  THE  COURSE  OR  AT  THE    END   OF   THE  PRESENT   SESSION: 

Or  after  26th  January  1841,  and  on  or  before  1st  August  1842,  Sec. 

N.  JB.— **  &c."  after  any  Date  in  the  following  List,  signifies — to  the  End  ef  the  Session  which 
will  commence  next  after  the  Date  specified.  In  one  or  two  cases  it  refers  to  tho 
existing  Session. 


ACTS  EXPIRING  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  PRESENT  SESSION,  4  Vict. 


.1 


E.  &W. 


E. 


U.K. 


Subject* 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
MATTERS. 


HIGHWAY  RATES. 


MILITIA  BALLOT 
SUSPENSION. 


Original  Acts. 


5,  6  Will.  IV.  c.  30. 


a,  3  Vict.  c.  8i. 


3,  4  Vict.  c.  71. 


Last  continuity  Acts. 


3,  4  Vict.  c.  113. 


3,  4  Vict.  c.  98. 


Register. 


41. 


65. 


59- 
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la  May  1841.J     25 


ACTS  EXPIRING  after  26tb  January  1841,  and  on  or  before  1st  August  1842,  &c. 


Period  of 
Duration. 


1841: 

25  March  -  - 

25  April  -  - 
19  May,  &c.  - 
31  May,  &c.  - 

1  July    - 

5  JaJy     •  * 

23  July,  &c..  - 
23  July,  &c.  - 
23  July,  &c.  - 

26  July     -     - 
4  August,  &c. 

10  August 

1  o  August,  &c, 

10  August,  &c. 

26  August,  &c. 
26  August,  &c. 

26  August,  &c. 

26  September 

25  October     - 

1  December - 

31  Dec.,  &c.  - 
3iDec,,  &c.    - 

3 1  Dec.  - 
31  Dec.  - 


Extend' 
ing 
to 


Sulgect. 


U.K. 
U.K. 

I. 

U.K. 
U.K. 

U.K./ 

I. 

I. 

E. 

U.K. 
L 

I. 

I. 

E. 

E. 
E. 

E. 

I. 
E. 

N.S.W. 

Australia 


-} 


{ 


E.  & 


E.&W 


Indemnity  Offices 
Mutiny  Acts   - 
Insolvent  Debtors 
Excise  Soap    - 

Militia  Pay,  &c. 

Annual  Duties; 
Sugar,  &c.    - 

Arms     -        •        - 

Arms  Importation    - 

Manchester,  Birming-' 
^am  and  Bolton 
Police  Rates 

Fisheries 

Turnpike,  &c.  Acts  - 

raterfbrd    County^ 
Rates  Valuation  -J 

TLinen,  &c.,  Manu-1 
\    factures     -        -J 

Insane  Persons 

Manchester  Police    - 
Birmingham  Police  - 

Bolton  Police  - 

Slave  Trade  Treaties 


Original  Acts. 


Last 
continuing  Acts. 


3,  4  Vict,  c^  1^.      - 
3, 4  Vict  cc.  6,  8.  - 

1,  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  59. 

2,  3  Vict.  c.  32.     . 

3,  4  Vict.  c.  70.     - 
6,7Will.lV.c.  26.  - 

47Geo.IlL§2,c.54. 
I  Will.  IV.  c.  44.   . 

3,  4  Vict.  c.  30,      - 


3  Vict.  c.  14.    - 
3,  4  Vict  c.  49. 


3,  4  Vict  c.  23. 

3,  4  Vict  c.  32. 
3, 4  Vict  c.  32. 


Corporate  Property 

Poor  Rates  Stock  in] 
Trade,  &c..   Ex- 
emption 

New  South  Wales 


I 


Western  Australia    - 

/Poor  Law  Commis-1 
1^    sioners       -        -J 

Loan  Societies 


2,  3  Vict  c.  96.     - 
6,7WiIl.lv.c.4o.  - 

3,  4  Vict  c.  109.   - 

2,  3  Will.  IV.  c.  77. 

2,  3  Will.  IV.  c.  107. 

2,  3  Vict  c.  87.     - 
2,  3  Vict.  c.  88.     - 

2,  3  Vict  c.  95.     - 

1  Vict  c.  62.     -    - 

2,  3  Vict.  c.  76.      - 

3,  4  Vict  c.  89.     - 


3,  4  Vict  c.  69. 
3,  4  Vict.  c.  46. 


3,  4  Vict  c.  91. 
1,  2  Vict  c.  73. 


9  Geo.  IV.  c.  83. 

10  Geo.  IV.  c.  22. 

4,  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76 
3,4 Vict  Clio. 


3,  4  Vict  C.164. 

! 

X 

3,  4  Vict.  c.  109. 


in* 
Regis^r. 


3,  4  Vict  c.  62. 
1,  2  Vict  c.  46. 

3, 4  Vict  c.  42. 


286. 


{ 


$6. 
31. 

55- 

61. 

53- 

ID. 

38. 

I 

71. 

i 

6p. 
40. 

78- 

30. 

31. 

6$. 
61. 

68. 

43. 

63. 

72. 

24. 
25. 


37 

74.; 
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ACTS  EXPIRING  after  26tfa  January  1841,  and  on  or  before  isl  August  1842,  kc.'-^continued. 


Period  of 
Duration. 


1842: 

5  April    - 
1  May 
1  June,  &c. 
1  June,&c* 
1  July     - 
31  August- 


Extend* 
to 


G.B. 


ae, 


U.K. 


U.K. 


Subject. 


fAssessed         Taxes! 
\    ComposUiou       -J 

Timber  - 


Turnpike  Acts 


-  ditto 


Chimney  Sweepers  - 


Banking  Companies 


Original  Acts. 


59  Geo.  III.  c.  51. 


3^4  Vict  c.  36. 


3,  4  Vict.  c.  45.     - 
1,  2  Vict.  c.  68. 

4,  5  Will.  IV.  c.  35. 
1,  2  Vict  c.  96. 


Last 
continuing  Acts. 


tit 
Rfgtsttr* 


3, 4  Vict.  c.  38. 


3,  4  Vict.  c.  45.  - 
3, 4  Vict.  c.  85.  - 
3,  4 Vict.  cm.    - 


16. 
60. 
54. 
47. 
35- 
48. 
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/     4Vict.     \ 
13  Ml 


May  1841./     27 


jASmdaeb, 


IV. 


LIST    OF    LAWS, 

WUEREOr 

THE  DURATION  DEPENDS  ON  PUBLIC  CONTINGENCIES. 


to 


J 


G.  fi. 


MaUei\ 


Original  Acts. 


ROYAL  FAMILY.^ 


''iS  Geo.  III.  c.  31.     -^ 

46  Geo.  III.  c.  145.    - 

47  Geo.  III.  St.  I.e. 39 
53  Geo.  III.  c.  57. 

56  Geo.  III.  c.  24. 
58  Geo.  III.  CO.  24. 25.  - 


1  Geo.  IV.  c.  io8.§i. 

1  Will.  IV.  c.  25. 

1,  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  II.  - 

1  Vict.  St  2.  c.  8.   - 

3  Vict.  c.  3.  -    -    - 


Last  continuing  Acts. 


BANK 
of  Enghdid. 


-5,6W.&M.c.20.§20. 

8,  9  Will.  III.  c.  20. 

§26-28    -    -    - 

9,ioWill.IlI.c.44.§75. 

10  Geo.  IV.  c.  31. 


ioGeo.IV.c.3i.§24.j 


6  Anne,  c.  22.  §  9.     - 

7  Anne,  c.  7.  §5,6,7, 

61. 

12  Anne,  c.  11.  §23-25 
15  Geo.  II.  c.i3.§3,5. 
4Geo.III.c.25.^i2-i4 
21  Geo.  III.  c.6o.§  11,12 
39,  40  Geo.  III.  c.  28 

S  M,  15    -    - 
7  Geo.  IV.  c.  46. 
3,  4  Will.  IV.  c.  98. 


I 


)  4,  5  Will.  IV.  c.  80. 


Duration. 


N» 
in 


RepsteTi 


>.t  .  ■' ' 


Lives  of  Grantees. 


Until  Redemption 
of  Bank  Annuities. 


Expiration  of 

One  Year's  Notice 

within  Six  Months 

after 

1  August  1844. 


4. 

9- 

12. 

18. 

46. 
70. 


286. 
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IV.    ACTS  whereof  the  Duration  depends  on  PUBLIC  CONTINGENCIES— con/miiei 


Axtending        Matter. 

J    to 


I. 


U.K. 


BANK 

of  Ireland. 


— -rORTUGUESE 


Original  Acts. 


2i,22Geo.in.(l.)c.i6. 

36  Geo.  III.  c.  22;-    - 

37  Geo.  III.  c.  5^.  -  — * 
48  Geo.  III.  c.  103.  - 
1;^  Get).  IV..  c.  72.       r 

3  G^o.  IV.  c.  26.   ,  - 
1  Vict,  c  59.      -    - 

1,  2  Vict  c.  81.        .    . 

2,  3  Vict  c.  91.  -    -    - 


Last  continuing  Acts. 


Duration. 


N« 

in 

Register. 


3,  4  Vict.  t;.  75. 


.1 


DOMINIONS;    ( 
-  Tj^rade  with. 


SiGeo.  III.  C.47.    - 
59  Geo.  III.  c.  54.  §  8. 


J.K. 


>  AMEiRlCA5N  >.' 
md  PORTUGAL 
_     Tracle,&c. 


fK. 


NEWFOUND- 
*       MND.      • 


(E. 


"    FRIENDLY 
■•    SOCIEIilES. 


IE. 


.:- 4 


;■'.; 


59  Gw.  in.  €•  54' 


5  Geo.  IV.  cc.  67,  68. 
lotjfeo.  IV.  c.  17. 


10  Geo.  IV.  c.  56. 

2  Witt.  IV.  c.  37. 

.4,  .5"W'iU*lv^«*4a 

5,  6  Will.  IV.  c.  23. 


I  STANNARY  - 
COIRTS. 


i 
I 


K. 


'E. 


1 

CIVIL  LIST. 


:> 


CORNWALL.. 

and  LANCASTER 
'    DUCHIES. 


6,  7 -Will.  IV.  c.  106. 
.•..§.^v      .      .0 


{ 


la,  3  Will.  i^.  c.  78.    { 


+    - 


I 


I  Vict.  c.  Xv 


1,  2  Vict  c.  101.  §  1. 


Expiration  of 
6  Months'  Notice 

after 
I  January  1841. 


XlontuKiaiice 

of  Treaty  with 

Portugal. 


11. 

17- 


Continimiice 
of  Treaties. 


Until  Repealed  fajE 
Colonial  Legislature. 


17. 


22. 


Contmuaijce  of 

former  Acts, 

until  cooformity  with 

10  Geo^  IV. 


26. 


^ntiouanoe  in 

Omce  of  the  present 

Lord  Warden. 


42. 


''e-Months  after 

Death 
of  The  Queen; 


■{ 


While  the  Duchy 

remains 

vested  in  ibe  Qa^en. 


45- 


49- 
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r 


INDEX 

Of  the  Subject-Mattee  of  tue  ACTS  contained  in 

THIS    REPORT. 


^.B.— The  FIGURES  refer  lo  the  Number  in  the  Register  of  TEMPORARY  LAWS; 
Except  when  Exp.  is  inserted,  which  refiere  to  the  List  of  EXPIRED  LAWS. 


The  *  signifies  that  the  Act  relates  exclusively  to  Ireland. 


A. 

InRegifter. 

E. 

in  RegUter. 

American  TaADE,  &c. 

17. 

East  India  Company,  (Charter),  ^^c. 

fl,36* 

Annuities,  Pnblie  -        .        -        - 
and  see  Royal  Family. 

♦  Anns,  Possession  of       -        -        - 

6,  8,  87. 
10. 

1  •     ...  rFH^nrflv  flhint\ 

6. 

41- 

57- 

Ecclesiastical  Matters,  &c      •        • 
Election  Petitions         «        .        . 

•  AsianlU       •        .        -        -        • 

«8. 
64. 

F. 

Fisheries       •       •        ... 
Foreign  Shipping  -        -        •        . 

69. 
6. 

Assessed  Taxes :  Composition  • 

16. 

Friendly  Societies  .... 

a6. 

Australia  (Western)       .        -        • 

95. 

H 

38. 

Highland  Roads  and  Bridges   • 

20., 

B. 

Highway  Rates     ...        4. 

65.; 

Bank  of  England   .        •        -        . 

1.3. 

L 

•-—1-  of  Ireland     -        •        .        - 

7. 

Indemnity  Offices,  &c.       •    • 

56. 

Banking  Copartnerships  and  Com- 
panies. 

48. 

Insane  Persons      .        •        .        • 
♦  Insolvent  Debtors          ... 

31. 

>9. 

Birmingham  Police        ... 

67. 

,. _   FnnilndiM 

«3. 

Bishopricks  (Revennes)  ... 

4»- 

L. 

Bolton  Policfe 

68. 

Lancaster  (Duchy)         •        • 

49. 

BritisbAIiiseum     •       •        •        • 

53. 

Law  Amendment  •       .        •        . 

34. 

C. 
Canada  (Lower)    -        -       -        - 

*  linen,  Hempen  and  other  Manufactures 

SO. 

Ei^.S' 

Loan  Societies       .        •        •        - 

74. 

Churches      -        -        •        - 

»6. 

London  Thoroughfares  •        •        . 

Exp.  6. 

Chimney  Sweepers        .        -        - 

35. 

Lunatics       .        -        •        .        . 

31. 

CivnUst 

45. 

M. 

Cornwall  Duchy    •        •        -        - 

49- 

Bfanchester,  Birmingham  and  Bolton 
Police  Rates        .... 

7«. 

♦  Corporate  Property        .        •        • 

63. 

Manchester  Police  .... 

66. 

286. 
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INDEX  TO  REJOftT^HOM  THE  COMlMITTEE,  &c. 


NO 

N» 

Militia : 

in  Register. 

inRegpster. 

■             Disembodied,  Pay,  &c. 

6i. 
'   59-' 

Ernest  Augustus 
Gloucester,  Duchess  - 

• 

4* 

"        • 

18. 

Maiiny  Act  (Array)       .        -        - 

50. 

Hesse,  Princess 

- 

13. 

51. 

Kent,  Duchess 

- 

46. 

Leiningen,  Princess. 

N. 

Leopold,  Prince 

- 

IS. 

Newfoundland : 

Mary,  Princess 

• 

4. 

21. 

:                               : 

The  Qoeep  Dowager      - 

• 

«9- 

Marriages 

22. 

Sophis^  Princess   ^      - 

. 

4.18, 

New  South*Waies  -        -        -        - 

24. 

Sophia-Matilda,  Princess 

• 

4,9- 

Nova  Scotia  Canal        -        .        . 

Exp.  1. 

Sussex,  Duke     - 

• 

4.9- 

,  Prince  Albert     - 

- 

70. 

0. 
*  Oaths,  Unlawful     .... 

62. 

S. 

Slavery,  and  Slave  TwKte  Abolition  . 

£jjfc«,4. 

Slave  Trade  Treaties      - 

•        • 

43- 

P.          ' 

Soap  (Allowance  of  Duty) 

,        . 

K. 

•  Peace  Preservation         -        -        - 

^3. 

Stannary  Courts    - 

.        . 

4S- 

Poor,  Scotch  and  Irish  (Removal)    • 

93^   : 

Sugatr  Duties  ~ 

^        ^ 

55- 

Law  CommisstoQ     -        -        - 

S7- 

Poor's  Rates,  Stock  in  Trade  ExeiBp- 

rn 

tion    ..-.-- 

72. 

T. 

Portugal  Trade      -        -        .        - 

11,17. 
58. 

Timfeer        . '      -        . 

^        . 

'60. 

Prisons  (Scotland)  -        -        •        - 

Turnpike  Road  Acts  tG,  B;) 

• 

47- 

*  Processions  -   "     -   '    •^        -    '     -   ' 

3a- 

•  Turnpike  Roads     -  .      -  . 

- ,      -, 

40- 

•  R. 

Turppike  Acts  (E.  &  W.) 

- 

64- 

♦  Roads  -        f-        -        -        -        - 

1 

39- 

U. 

/ 

RoVAiFAMkLT: 

Usury          -        -        . 

.        . 

44* 

Pdnces  and  Princesses     -   -         4 

4,  9f  «>• 
Hf  18. 

Adolphus  Frederick   •        -      '  - 

4- 

"v.* 

1 

Augustus  Frederick*   -        <»        -    1 

4* 

.                        '' 

*          1 

• 

Van  Diemen's  Land 

« 

«4- 

Cambridge,  Duke       -    •    -    -    .    i 

4,9>»3»i». 

^  Duchess      '    - 

»3- 

• 

Comberladd,  Duke     -        -        • 

4,9. 

W. 

14. 

Waterford  County  Rates  Valuation    - 

73- 
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EXPIRED  AND  EXPIRING  LAWS. 


Ordend,  *jr  The  Hosie  of  Conmoiis,  to  be  Printed, 
3  May  1841. 


2S6. 

Under  8  o;^. 
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REPORT 


FROM  THE 


SELECT   COMMITTEE 


APPOINTED  TO  PREPARE 


MILITIA    ESTIMATES. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons^  to  he  Printed, 
8  June  1841. 


386.  A 
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[      2      ] 


Lana^  V  dieJunii,  1841. 


Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  Estimates  of  the  Charge  of 
the  Disembodied  Militia  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  a  Year,  to  the  sist  day  of 
March  1842:— 


Mr.  Macaulay. 
Lord  Viscount  Morpeth. 
Lord  Viscount  Howick. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 
Sir  Henry  Parnell. 
Sir  George  Grey. 
Mr.  Fox  Maule. 
Colonel  Gore  Langton. 


Mr.  Hmne. 
Colonel  Perceval. 
Mr.  Sanford. 
Mr.  Robert  Gordon. 
Mr.  More  OTerrall. 
Mr.  Hawes. 
Mr.  John  Parker. 
And  all  Colonels  of  Militia. 


Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  said  Committee. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  prepare  Estimates 
of  the  Charge  of  the  Disembodied  Militia  of  Great  Britain  and 
Jrehmdy  for  a  Year,  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1842  : Have  pre- 
pared the  said  Estimates  accordingly,  and  agreed  to  report  the  same 
to  The  House. 


8  JuM  1841. 


386.  A  2 
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REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITFEE  APPOINTED  TO  PREPARE 


ESTIMATES. 


i^ 


DISEMBODIED    MILITIA. 

ESTIMATE  of  the  CHARGE  of  the  DISEMBODIED  MILITIA  of  Great  Britain  md 
Ireland,  from  1  Apnl  1841  to  31  March  1842. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Staff: 

s,   d. 

Pay  of  Adjutants    -    -    each  at  8    -  per  diem 

„    of  Serjeant  Majors  -      ,,       i  lo         ,,    - 

„    of  Serjeants  -    -    -      „       I     6         „    - 

Contingent  Allowance,  at  6  J.  per  annum  for  each^l 

Private  on  the  Establishment,  50,888  Privates/ 

Allowance  for  Medicines  and  Medical  Attend- 
ance for  7'i9  Men  on  the  Staff,  each  at  ft  </. 
per  week     ------ 

On  account  of  Clothing,  and  Compensation  in 
lieu  thereof         -       ^       -       •       - 

Total  for  the  Staff    - 


Allowances  to  Subalterns  and  Surcbgns' 
Mates  disembodied  at  the  Peace : 

Lieutenants    -    each  at  2  «•  6  d.  per  diem 
Ensigns      -    -    -    „      2    -         „ 
Surgeons'  Mates  -    „      ft    6         ,, 


Reduced  Allowances  to  Officers  and 
Serjeant-Majors  on  various  Reductions 
of  Establishment : 

«.   d. 
In  1 799 :    1  Adjutants    -  each  at  4    -  per  diem 

39&40      ISerjeant. Major  -    at  1     -      „ 
Geo.  3,  c.  44.J  and  ft    6  per  week^ 

In  1816:  Second  Adjutants^  each  at4    -  perdiem 

«•  d  £.    «.    d. 

In  i8ft9 :  1  Paymaster,  at  q  -  per  diem  - 


ESTIMATE 

to  81  March  1842, 

965  Days. 


Nos. 


640 


818 


376 
44 
99 


449 


10 
1 


1 

>»      " 

ft  6 

9 

» 

3  - 

1 

fi         ' 

.      36 

11 

M 

•      4  - 

ft 

>t 

.      46 

5 

»           ' 

•      f" 

13 

>l 

.      6  - 

s, 

ft    - 

3      6 


>9 

if 
» 

99 


-  6 

-  3 
a    4 

-  9 
1  5 
3  18 


36  Paymasters,  at  per  diem    £.8  10    - 


3  Surgeons,  at  3    6  per  diem  -  10  6 

13         »      -    4    -        n       3  ift  - 

I         ,,-46        „       -    9  - 

18         99      *    5    "        99       4  10  - 

5         »      -    6    -        „        1  10  - 


41  Surgeons,  at  perdiem  -   £.9  11     6 


Reduced  Allowances,  carded  forward    - 


36 


41 


Amount. 


ESTIMATE 

to  81  March  1841, 

365  Days, 


Nos, 


£.  s.  d. 

13,994  -  - 

3,977  15  10 

i7,5fto  -  - 

1,27a  4  - 

315  >r8  - 

1,000  -  - 


36,079  17  10 


17,»65    -    - 
1,606    -    - 

1,333    3    6 


fto,o84    ft    6 


730    -    - 
34  15    4 

319    -    - 


9^ 


640 


818 


391 
46 
33 


469 


10 
1 


3,10ft  10    - 


3,494  17    6 


7,571     ft  10 


Amoukt. 


£.      t.  d. 

13,994    -  - 

3,977  15  10 

17,520    -  - 

1,27ft     4  - 

315  18  - 

530    -  - 


35»599  17  10 


171839  7  ^ 
1,^79  -  - 
1,460    -    " 


30,978    7    6 


730    -    - 

34  15    4 

219    -    - 


41 


41 


96 


3>5i3    3    6 


3>494  17    ^ 


7,981  15    4 
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MILITIA.  ESTIMATES. FOR  THE  YEAR  1841-42. 


Estimate  of  the  Charge  of  the  Disembodied  Militia  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireltiiid^continued. 


Great  Britain— cowrfiwrerf. 
Reduced  Allowances  to  Officers— confinwerf. 

Brought  forward    -    -    - 

s.    d.  £.    *.    d. 

In  1829:  3  Quarter-!  ^    ^    .  per  diem  -    6    - 
sj 


ESTIMATE 


ESTIMATE 


to  31  March  1842,  to  31  March  1841, 

365  Days.  I  365  Days. 


\ 


masters] 
6        „ 
3 

3        ,» 
5 
1 


26  „  -  15  - 

3    -  »  -    9  - 

3  G  „  -  10  6 

4  -  »  1     -  - 
46  „  -    4  ^ 


Nos. 


91 


3 1  Quartermasters,  at  per  diem  £ .  3    5    - 


!2I 


Totals— Officers  reduced  on  Reduction*! 
of  Establishment    -        -        -        -J 


Retired  Allowances  to  Officers  disabled 


by  Age  or  Infirmity : 


s,    d. 


112 


Adjutants,  each    - 

at  8 

- 

Surgeons    -    -    - 

6 

- 

Quartermasters     • 

5 

- 

Ditto       -    -    - 

3 

- 

Paymaster  -    -    - 

6 

- 

Ditto       -    - 

5 

- 

Ditto       -    - 

4 

- 

Totals — Disabled  Officers 


Totals : 


Staff 


Allowances  10  449  Subalterns,  &c.  20,084  2  6 
Ditto  -  11 2  Reduced  Officers  8,757  7  10 
Ditto      -        50  Disabled  Officers  5,913    -    - 


19 

19 

8 

1 

1 
I 
1 


50 


Amount.      i  Nos. 


£.      i.     d. 
7»57i     «  10  !    96 


818 


Allowances  to  61 1  Officers    -    £.  34»754  ^o    4 


611 


Totals— Staff  and  Allowances  to  Officers 

380'. 


Amount. 


£.      s.     d. 
7,981   15    4 


1,186    5    - 


22 


8,757    7  10 


118 


2,774    - 

2,080  10 

730    - 

54  15 
109  10 

91     5 
73    - 


1,277  10    - 


9»259    5    4 


5,913    -    - 


20 
20 

8 

I 
1 

I 
1 


52 


4- 


36,079  17  10 


1,429 


818 


2,920   - 

2,190   - 

730   - 

54  15 
109  10 

91     5 
73    - 


6,168  10    - 


35,599  17  10 


34,754  10    4 


70,834    8     2 


639 


36,406    2  10 


1,457      72,006    -    8 
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6    REPORT  FROM    SRLBCT  COMMFPTEE  APFOINTBl)- TO' PREPARE 


Estimate  of  the  Charge  of  the  Disembodied  Militni  of  Gveat  Britain  md  Irehmi^eamtinited. 


Gkeat  l^RiTAis— continued. 


Out- Pen  SIGN  9  of  ihe  British  and  Irish 
Regular  Militia : 


N08.  of  Men. 


1,013 


Each  per  diem. 


-  -  4f  - 

-  -  5 
.  -  6  . 
.  -  8  - 


3^7    - 
131     - 

159    -    -    -    -    9 

250    -    -    -    -  10 

1     ...    -  11 

i,66i     -    -    -    1     - 

j2«/^t  various  ratesl 

•^tfronn  1*.  to  2  J.J 


Total  per  diem. 

£.  S.     d. 

2  13      -i 

21  1      8 

7  18    6 

4  7    4 

5  19    3 
10  13    4 

-  -  11 

83  1     - 

9  16    -J 


3,794 


Total  per  diem     -  £.  145  1 1     1 


Deduct, —  £. 

Probable  Amount  of 
unclaimed  Pensions 
and  Savings  by  Ca- 
sualties, after  pro- 
viding for  new  cases , 

Poundage 


Total  per  annum    53,  "27    5    5 

i.  rf. 


1,900  -  - 


ESTIMATE 

to  31  March  au42, 

365  Days. 


Nos. 


Amount. 


d. 


ESTIMATE 

to  31  March  1841, 

305  Days. 


Nos- 


Amount. 


£• 


2,660  -  - 


4,560    -    - 


Totals — Our- Pensions  of  the  BrttisK"^ 
and  Irish  Militia J 


LOCAL  MILITIA  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  : 
Reduced  Adjutants,  each  at  4  a.  per  diem  - 

Totals — Allowances  to  Officers 
Out-Pensions  : 

Net.  of  Men.    Each  p'  diem.         Total  p*  diem. 


S.     d. 

19 
21 

-  5 

-  6 

27 
6 

-  8 

-  9 

2fi 

-  10 

72 

1 

1   10 

£.    *. 

-  5 

-  10 

-  18 

-  4 
1     1 

3  13      - 

-  I    10 


d. 

6 

6 
8 


Per  annum. 

£.     <•  d. 


165 


£.6  13    6     2,436   7  6 


Deduct, — 
Probable  Amount  of  un*1  £.    s,    d. 

claimed  Pensions  and  >  100  -    -1 

Savings  by  CasualtiesJ 
Poundage 


100  -    -1 
100   -    -J 


200 


Totals — Out- Pensions  of  Local  1 

Militia J 

Allowances  to  Officers 

Totals — Local  Militia  of  Great! 
Britain        -        .        -        .j 


3i794 


48,567    5    5 


4,014 


116 


116 


8,468    -    - 


51,537  15    2j 


222        8,906    -    - 


8,468    -    -       122        8,go6    -    - 


mum^F'mtmmmmmm 


165 
116 


281 


2,236      7      7 
8,468      -      - 


10,704      7      7 


GREAT  BRITAIN : 
GENERAL    RECAPITULATION: 

Regular  Militia:  Staflfand  Allowances  to  Officers 

Out«Pensions,  including  those'^ 

of  the  Irish  Regular  Militia  -J 

Local  Militia  :     Allowances  to  Officers  and  OutO 
Pensions      -        -        -        .j 

Totals — Regular  and  Local  MilitiaI 
of  Great  Britain,  including  the  Out-| 
Pensions  of  the  Irish  Regular  Militia  -J 


1,429 
3,749 

281 


5>459 


70,834    8     2 
48,567    5     5 

10,704    7     7 


177 

122 


299 


i>457 
4,014 

299 


130,106     I     2 


5>77o 


2,388  17    6 
8,906    -•    ^ 


11,294  17     6 


72,006    -    8 
51,537  15    24 

11,294  17    6 


1 34338  13     4i 
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Mll'lTiA  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1841-42. 


Estimate  of  the  Cblkrge  of  the  Disembodied  Militia  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelnnd^continued. 

ESTIMATE 

ESTIMATE 

to  31  March  1842, 

to  31  March  1841, 

IRELAND. 

365  Days. 

36&Days. 

Nos, 

Amoukt. 

N08. 

Amount. 

STAFF. 

£.      1.    d. 

£.       *.    A 

Pat  of  Adjutante    -    each  at  Ss.  -rf.  per  diem 

38 

5,548    -    - 

38 

5,548    -    - 

„      Serjeant  Majors     -      is.iod.     „ 

38 

i,«7»     8    4 

38 

1,371     8    4 

„      Serjeanto       -        -      it.    6d.      „ 

250 

6,843  »5    - 

350 

6,843  15    - 

Lodging  and  Fuel  for  Serjeant-Majors  and  Ser-1 
jeants-        -.•----/ 

-     - 

1,096    4    6 

•          • 

1,096    7    3* 

Allowance  for  Medicines  and  Medical  Attend-I 
ance,  2S8  Non«>commi8sioned  Officers,  each  at  | 
^d.  per  week J 

-     - 

124  16    - 

•          • 

124  16    - 

On  account  of  Clothing,  and  Compensation  in  lieul 
thereof J 

•      • 

600 

-          - 

370    -    - 

Contingent  Allowance  at   6d.  per  annum  fori 
each   Private  on  the  Establishment,   18,5351 
Privates J 

-     - 

463    3    6 

-           - 

463    3    6 

Allowance  for  Agency,  285  Companies,  each  at^ 
1/.  5  #.  per  annum / 

.     - 

356    5    - 

•          "I 

356    5    - 

Totals  for  the  Staff  -    -    -     - 

396 

16^03  n    4 

3«6 

»5,973  14    »| 

Allowances  to  Subalterns  and  Assistant 
Surgeons  disembodied  at  the  Peace: 

229 

10,448    3    6 

338 

10,858  15    - 

Ensigns   --•-2*.  -rf.      „ 

93 

3,394  10    - 

97 

3,540  10    - 

Assistant  Surgeons    af.6d.      „ 

13 

693    a    6 

14 

638  15    - 

Totals— Allowances  to  Subalterns,  &c.    - 

335 

14,435  »5    - 

349 

15,038 

Reduced  Allowances  to  Officers  on  various 
Reductions  of  Establishment : 

In  1797  :  On  the  incorporation  of  the  Droghedal 
with  the  Louth  Militia— Adjutant  at  6«.  per  I 
diem         --.-.-        -J 

1 

109  10    - 

1 

109  10    - 

In  1829:  2  Paymasters,  at  2  s.  p*  diem,  £.-    4    - 

1          „      -      2««6tf.  „        -    2    6 

1          „      -      4*.         „        -    4    - 

6          „      .      ss.         „        1  10    - 

7          „      -      6f.         ,,22- 

17  Paymasters,  at  per  diem  -  £.4    2    6 

J7 

1,505  la    6 

J7 

1^05  13    6 

Reduced  Allowances  carried  forward 

18 

1,615    4    6 

18 

1,615    «    6 

386. 
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8      REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  PREPARE 


Estimate  of  the  Charge  of  the  Disembodied  Militia  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — coiOimted. 


I RBL  AND — continued. 

ESTIMATE 

to  31  March  1842, 

365  Days. 

ESTIMATE 

to  31  March  1841, 

306  Days. 

Reduced  Allowances  to  OBcen-^continued. 

Nos. 

Amount. 

Noa. 

AUOQIIT. 

Brought  forward    -    -    - 

£.    s.    d. 

In  1829 :  1  Surgeon,  at  3«.  6  J.  p'  diem  -    3    6 

6      „    -    -    4*.            ,,        14- 

3  M    -    -.  5»-            >,        -  15    - 

4  „    -   -    6s.            „        14- 

18 

14 

»5 

£.      t.   d. 
1,615    2    6 

1,313  13    6 
1,067  19    6 

18 
»5 

>5 

£.      s.    d. 
1,615    a    6 

14  Surgeons,  at  per  diem  -   £.366 

1,333    3    6 

2  Qr  Masters,  at  2  «.  6(f.  p*diem  -    5    - 

3  ,»     -    -    3*.           »      -    9    - 
3      »      -    -    3*-Ci/.    „      -  10    6 
1       «      -    -    4*-           ,t      -    4    - 
6      „      -    -    5«-           »      1  10    - 

15  Q' Masters,  at  p' diem   -   £,2  18    6 

1,067  i»    6 

Totals— Officers  oa  Reduction  of  EsUblishment 

47 

3.896    7    6 

48 

4,005  17    6 

Retired  Allowancbs  to  Officers  disabled  by 
Age  or  Infirmity ; 

Adjutants    -    -    at  8  s,  per  diem 

Surgeon      -    -        6  s,      „ 

Ciuartermaster          St.      ^^              -        - 

8 

1 

1,168    -    - 

319    -    - 

9»    5    - 

9 

1 
1 

»,3H    -    - 
109  10    - 

9>    5    - 

Totals— Disabled  Officers 

It 

M78    5    - 

It 

»,5H  »5    - 

3a6 
393 

16,303  11    4 
19,810    7    6 

336 
408 

RECAPITULATION  FOR  IRELAND. 
Staff 

£.      s.    d. 

Allowances  to  335  Subalterns    -    14,435  15    - 
Ditto  .  to  47  Reduced  Officers  3,896    7    6 
Ditto  *  to  11  Disabled  •  ditto   1,478    5    - 

15.973  14    ij 

393  Officers    -    £.19,810    7    6 

Allowances  to  Officers   -        .        .       • 

20,558  13    6 

fRegolar  MiUtia,  exO 

Totals     -    -    Ireland^    clusiTC  of  Out-Pen- 1 

\   sioners         -        -J 

Regular  and  Local 

Militia,    including 

Totals,  Great  Britain^    Out-Pensioners  of 

the  Irish  Regular 
Militia         .        - 

719 
5i459 

36,113  18  10 
130,106    1     3 

734 
5,770 

36,539    6    7J 
134,838  13    4i 

Totals  for  the  Disembodied  Militia  ofl 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland    -        -j 

6,178 

166,320    -    - 

6,504 

171,371    -    - 
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REPORT 


FROM    THE 


SELECT  COMMITTEE 


ON  THE 


ACT    FOR    THE    REGULATION    OF 


MILLS    AND    FACTORIES, 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Ck)miiioB8,  to  be  Printed, 
18  February  1841. 


56.  Under  8  oz. 
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Veneris f  29*  die  JunuarH^  184  !• 


Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  of  last  Session  be  re-appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and  making  their  Report  to  The  House : 


Lord  Ashley. 
Mr.  John  Fielden. 
Mr.  Strutt. 
Mr.  Hindley. 
Mr.  Greg. 
Mr.  Brotherton. 
Mr.  Pakington. 
Mr.  Baines. 


Mr.  Aglionby. 

Mr.  Brocklehurst. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden. 

Mr.  Shiel. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule. 

Sir  George  Strickland. 

Mr.  Oswald. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers  and  Records. 


Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  COMMTTTEE. 


Jfartia,  2-  die  Februaru,  184L 

mssBHT : 

Lord  AsHLBT  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Greg.  |  Mr.  Brocklehurst. 

Adjourned  till  Thursday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

JoviSf  4*  dk  Februaru,  1841. 


PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Greg. 

Lord  Ashley. 

Sir  Geoige  Strickland. 

Mr.Strutt. 

Mr.  Brotherton. 


Hon.  Fox  Maule. 
Mr.  Baines. 
Mr.  Brocklehurst. 
Mr.  Pakin^ton. 
Mr.  Oswald. 


Lord  Ashley  called  to  the  Chair. 

Proposed  Report  (Cluurman)  considered. 

Several  Amendments  made. 

Question  put, — 

That  the  following  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report, — 

''  On  Section  2,  whereby  '  Persons  under  18  are  not  to  work  more  than  12  hours  a  day  ;^ 
Your  Commitee  observe  that  some  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of  the  inspector,  who  would  as- 
certain the  precise  age  of  a  young  worker  alleged  to  be  above  the  limited  age  of  18  years, 
and  working  more  than  12  hours  a  day.  To  obviate  this  and  other  defects,  as  stated  on  the 
minutes,  it  is  proposed,  in  accordance  with  the  evidence,  to  raise  the  legal  age  under  this 
section  from  18  to  21  years." 


Ayes,  5. 
Hon.  Fox  Maule. 
Mr.  Brotherton. 
Sir  George  Strickland. 
Mr.  Pakmgton. 
Mr.  Strutt. 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Greg. 
Mr.  Osmld. 
Mr.  Baines. 
Mr.  Brocklehurst. 


Amendment  proposed  (by  Mr.  Greg),  page  4,  to  leave  oui^-^ 

''Your  Committee,  concurring  in  the  opinions  of  the  inspectors  and  the  operatives,  would 
reconmiend  that  the  powers  given  by  the  4th  Section  be  altogether  taken  away  ;'*  for  the  pur- 
poseof  inserting : ''  Your  Committee,  referring  in  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  examined  on  the 
subjectof  making  up  lost  time,  are  of  opinion  that  sreat  abuses  have  arisen  under  the  4th  Sec- 
tion of  the  Act,  and  would  urge  upon  The  House  t&t  effectual  means  should  be  taken  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  evil.'' 

Question  put, — 
That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report 
Ayes,  4. 
Hon.  Fox  Maule. 
Mr.  Brotherton. 
Sir  George  Srrickland. 
Mr.  Pakmgton. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Several  other  Amendments  made. 

56.  A  2  Amendment 


Noes,  5. 
Mr.  Brocklehurst* 
Mr.  Baines. 
Mr.  Strutt. 
Mr.  Greg. 
Mr.  Oswald. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Committee-- continued. 


Amendment  proposed  (by  Mr.  Fox  Maule)  page  6,  to  leave  out, — 

**  Your  Committee  have  taken,  on  this  subject,  the  same  yiew  as  the  inspectors,  and  wouU 
recommend  that  in  no  case  where  steam-power  and  water-power  are  combined,  should  it  be 
allowable  to  recover  any  lost  time  by  any  addition  to  the  hours  of  working ;"  and  to  insert  r 
*^  Your  Committee,  with  their  attention  thus  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  combination  of  steam 
and  water  power  exists  in  many  mills,  and  that  the  recovery  of  lost  time  is  a  matter  of  greater 
intricacy,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  abuse  in  those  than  in  other  cases,  would,  in  bringing 
the  whole  subject  of  working  up  lost  time  before  The  House,  strongly  recommend  this  pari 
of  it  to  its  senous  consideration/' 


Amendment  agreed  to. 


Adjourned  till  To^norrow,  at  One  o*ck>ck. 


Veneris,  5*  die  Febniariiy  1841. 


PRESENT : 

Lord  Ashley  in  the  Chair. 


Hon.  Fox  Maule. 
Mr.  Brotherton. 
Mr.  Brocklehurst. 
Mr.  Aglionby. 
Sir  George  ^ckland. 

Proposed  Report  further  considered. 
Several  other  Amendments  made. 


Mr.  Pakington. 
Mr.  Stnitt 
Mr.  Greg. 
Mr.  Oswald. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday^  at  One  o'dodL 


LuniBf  S^  die  Februariiy  1841. 


PRSSBMT  : 

Lord  Ashley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Fox  Maule. 
Mr.  Brotherton. 
Mr.  Hindley. 
Mr.  Strutt. 
Mr.  Greg. 

Proposed  Report  further  considered. 
Several  other  Amendments  made. 


Mr.  BrocUeborBt 
Mr.  Fielden. 
Sir  George  Strickland. 
Mr*  Pakm^n. 
Mr.  Oswald. 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  at  One  o^cIocL. 


Jovis^  W  die  FebruarO^  1841. 


present : 
Lord  Ashley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Packington. 
Mr.  Greg. 
Mr.  FieldcEi. 
Mr.  Oswald. 
Mr.  Brotherton. 
Mr.  Strutt. 

Proposed  Report  further  considered. 
Several  other  Amendments  made. 


Mr.  Hindley. 
Mr.  Brocklehurst. 
Mr.  Aglionby. 
Mr.  Fox  Maule. 
Sir  George  Strickland. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  at  One  o'clock. 

JHercurU, 
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Proceedings  of  the  Committee — continued. 


Mercuriij  W  die  Februarii,  1841. 


present: 


Lord  Ashley  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Strutt. 
Mr.  Fox  Maule. 
Mr.  Fielden. 
Mr.  Pakington. 


Sir  George  Strickland. 
Mr.  BroUierton. 
Mr.  A^lionby. 
Mr.  Hmdley. 


The  Committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  subject  so  far  as  regards  Silk  and  Lace  Mills. 

Motion  made  (by  Mr.  Fox  Manle)  to  insert  in  the  proposed  Report, — 

'*  Your  Committee,  in  deliberating  on  the  measures  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  reference  to  silk-mills,  see  no  reason  why  those  in  which  the  process  of  spinning 
waste  silk  is  carried  on  should  not  be  placed  under  the  same  regulations  as  cotton,  woollen 
and  worsted  mills,  and  they  recommend  that  such  a  course  should  be  adopted. 

"  But  they  cannot  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  with  respect  to  silk-mills,  in  which 
the  process  is  confined  to  '  winding  and  throwing  silk,'  and  in  which  so  many  children  are 
absolutely  requisite,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  introduce  the  same  regulations 
which  have  been  recommended  for  adoption  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  other  mills  previously 
adverted  to  in  this  Report 

"  Your  Committee  therefore  recommend,  that  for  this  branch  of  the  subject  a  separate 
legislative  measure  should  be  introduced." 

Question, — That  these  w  ords  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report, — put  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made  (by  Mr.  Strutt)  to  insert, — 

- "  Lastly,  Your  Committee  have  received  evidence  as  to  the  propriety  of  including  lace-mills 
within  the  general  provisions  of  the  Act  It  appears  that,  whilst  some  of  these  mills  are 
well  managed  and  under  excellent  regulations,  m  others  a  svstem  prevails  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  children,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  their  being 
overworked  as  from  their  being  detained  in  the  mills  for  long  periods  and  during  improper 
hours.  Your  Committee  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  which  there  appeared 
for  their  closing  the  inquiry  at  the  end  of  last  Session,  the'  evidence  which  they  have  been 
able  to  take  on  this  subject  is  very  limited  and  imperfect.  Important  information  has  been 
given  by  the  inspectors ;  but,  those  gentlemen  not  having  lace-mills  under  their  supervision, 
tiieir  evidence  is  necessarily  less  valuaole  on  this  subject  than  with  respect  to  the  other  branches 
of  the  inquiry ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  inspectors,  only  one  other  witness  (a  gentle- 
man engaged  in  the  trade)  has  been  examined.  Your  Committee  feel  the  more  strongly  the 
necessity  for  some  further  inquiry,  in  consequence  of  the  great  difference  which  appears  to 
exist  in  the  systems  pursued  in  lace-mills  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  also  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending  the  application  of  the  Factory  Act  to  this  trade, 
which  have  been  already  acknowledged  by  the  Legislature.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
The  House  that  lace-miUs  were  omitted  nrom  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  competition  existing  between  hand-machines,  which  are  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  lace,  and  the  machines  which  are  worked  by  power.  In  conformity  with  the 
principle  adopted  in  that  Act,  power-machines  could  alone  nave  been  subjected  to  its  opera- 
tion, whilst  it  appears  that  the  labour  of  persons  employed  on  the  hand-machines  is  much 
more  severe,  ana  that  abuses  are  more  prevalent  in  that  branch  of  the  trade.  Having  regard  to 
these  circumstances,  and  considering  also  that  a  power-macliine  is  very  easily  convertible 
into  a  hand-machine,  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Legislature  exercised  a  sound 
discretion  in  declining  to  impose  restrictions  exclusively  on  one  branch  of  the  trade,  whereby 
they  might  probably  have  increased  the  abuses  which  they  sought  to  remedy.  The  question 
remains,  how  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  bring  the  whole  trade,  including  the  hand-machines, 
under  the  operation  of  the  law ;  but  Your  Committee  believe  Uiat,  if  they  were  to  make  such 
a  recommendation,  not  only  would  the  present  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act  be  found  in- 
applicable to  hand-machines,  which  are  scattered  through  small  workshops  and  private  houses, 
but  also  that  they  should  be  exceeding  their  province  in  proposing  the  abandonment  of  the 
important  principle  which  has  hitherto  restricted  Factory  legislation  to  mills  worked  by 
power,  and  would  be  entering  on  the  extensive  question  of  the  propriety  of  a  general  restric- 
tion on  the  labour  of  children.  Your  Committee  are  therefore  unable  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  this  branch  of  their  inquiry,  but  they  feel  the  less  re^t  in  stating 
their  inability  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  they  have  reason  to  hope  that  valuable  evidence  will  be 

56.  A  3  collected 
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collected  on  the  subject  by  the  CommisBion  of  Inquiry  which  has  been  appointed  at  the  sag- 
eestion  of  their  Chairman^  and  which  they  understand  is  now  engaged  in  examining  the  con- 
dition of  children  employed  in  trades  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act." 

Question, — ^That  these  words  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report,— put  and  negatived. 

Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  One  o'clock. 


JaviB,  18'ifie  Febru»ii,  184L 

PRE8BKT  : 

Lord  Ashley  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Fielden.  I  Mr.  Hindley. 

Mr.  Brotherton.  I  Sir  George  Strickland. 

Mr.  Strutt.  |  Mr.  AgUonby. 

Motion  made, — 

That  the  Report  as  amended  be  agreed  to,  and  that  the  Chairman  do  report  the  same  to 
The  House. 

Amendment  proposed  (by  Mr.  Fielden)  to  insert  in  the  proposed  Report, — 

''That  all  mill-occupiers,  desirous  of  working  their  hands  without  certificates  of  age,  and 
agreeing  to  take  upon  tnemselves  the  responsibmty  of  observance  of  the  Act^  be  at  liMrty  to 
do  so  on  giving  notice  of  such  intention  to  the  inspector  or  sub-inspector  of  the  district  in 
which  his  mill  is  situate ;  the  burden  of  proof,  in  such  case,  resting  upon  the  mill-owners.'^ 

But  the  Chairman  having  taken  an  objection  on  a  point  of  form,  that  the  re-opening  of 
the  question  of  certificates  would  be  contrary  to  the  imderstanding  of  the  Committee  at  the 
commencement  of  their  proceedings,  the  motion  was  put,  and  on  that  ground  n^atived. 

Question, — 

That  the  Report,  as  amended,  be  agreed  to,  and  that  the  Chairman  do  report  the 
to  Tlie  House,— put  and  Agreed  to. 
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REP      O      R     T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Operation 
of  the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Mills  and  Factories;  and 
who  were  empowered  to  report  their  Observations  and  Opinion, 
together  with  the  Minutes   of  Evidence  taken  before  them  from 

time  to  time,  to  The  House  : Have  considered  the  Matters  to 

them  referred  ;  and  have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT  : — 

THE  Act  of  Paxliament  of  the  3d  &  4th  of  Will.  4,  intituled,  "  An  Act  to 
regulate  the  Labour  of  Children  and  young  Persons  in  the  Mills  and  Factories 
of  the  United  Kingdom,''  which  was  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  Your  Com- 
mittee, appointed  on  the  3d  day  of  March  1840,  has  heen  minutely  and  patiently 
examined.  Your  Committee  have  taken  the  evidence  of  per^ns  who,  by  office  or 
interest,  were  most  likely  to  have  watched,  and  to  imderstand  the  operation  of 
the  Act ;  they  called  before  them  the  inspectors  and  superintendents,  mill-owners 
and  workpeople,  obtained  from  them  the  results  of  their  experience ;  and  they 
now  rep<»1^  their  proceedings  and  observations  to  the  notice  of  The  House. 

In  stating  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived.  Your  Committee  will 
scrupulously  confine  themselves  to  those  points  of  inquiry  that  were  specially 
referred  for  their  scrutiny  and  opinion.  They  were  limited  to  an  ascertainment  of 
tiie  operation  of  the  Act,  of  its  defects,  and  of  the  probable  remedies,  whereby  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  law  itself,  might  be  more  effec- 
tually carried  out.  It  was  not  a  new  law  that  was  required  by  The  House,  but  the 
fulfilment  of  the  intention  of  the  existing  law. 

Although  the  experience  of  seven  years  has  developed  various  defects  in  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  Your  Committee  must  congratulate  The  House  and  the 
Country  on  the  partial  success  of  their  efforts  for  the  removal  of  many  evils, 
which,  down  to  the  year  1833,  had  accompanied  the  employment  of  children  and 
young  persons  in  factories ;  much,  unquestionably,  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  the 
actual  condition,  nevertheless,  of  these  young  workers,  contrasted  with  the  state  in 
which  the  first  inquiry  found  them,  is  such  as  to  give  Your  Committee  considerable 
satisfaction  for  the  past,  and  good  hope  for  the  future. 

Your  Committee  now  propose  to  state  in  succession  the  several  Sections  of  the 
Act,  to  show  wherein  they  have  been  found  defective,  and  to  suggest  the  remedies 
which  have  occurred  to  them. 

On  Section  1,  whereby  "  Persons  under  18  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  to  work 
at  night  in  the  mills  or  factories  therein  described,"  Your  Committee  have  to 
observe,  that  although  the  practice  of  night- work,  which  had  prevailed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  has  been  much  abated  by  the  operation  of  the  Act,*  they  •  15, 16. 90^4. 9101. 
would  suggest  a  further  check  against  the  recurrence  of  such  abuses  as  those  ^**^'  ^'^®' 
stated  by  Mr.  Howell,^  in  his  report  on  the  Greenfield  cotton  mill,  by  raising  h^^it. 
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the  age  below  which  night- work  is  prohibited  from  18  to  21  years.  No  objec- 
tion has  been  urged  to  this  amendment ;  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  accepted 
all^'^TA^alyo^  by  the  witnesses*  generally.  In  reference  to  another  evil,  viz.  working  more  than 
4o«7. 4353. 8385.  12  hours  a  day  (especially  in  the  rural  districts),  by  the  abuse^  of  the  latitude 
3»97.  2199.  aaoo.  afforded  by  the  wide  limits  of  the  present  factory  day  (extending,  as  it  does,  over  a 
«53i'3«39.  8510!  range  of  15  hours).  Your  Committee  propose  that  it  be  reduced  to  14  hours; 
8051. 8057.  ^j^^y  recommend,  also,  that  the  commencement  of  the  day  should  be  fixed  at  six 

o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  close  of  it  at  eight  in  the  evening.  Your  Com- 
mittee have  good  gounds  for  believing  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  gene- 
rally satisfactory. 


On  Section  2,  whereby  "  Persons  under  18  are  not  to  work  more  than  12  hours 
'83,84,85. 117.        a  day,"    Your  Committee  observe  that  gre^t  difficulty^  lies  in  the  way  of  the 

infiipector,  who  would  ascertain  the  precise  age  of  a  young  worker  alleged  to  be 
JJ^»^9-  '*'®-  '*^*-      above  the  limited  age  of  18  years,^  and  working  more  than  12  hours  a  day.    To 

remove  this  and  other  defects,  stated  by  the  witnesses,  it  is  proposed,  in  accord- 
•  laaa.  i«39. 1047.      auce^  with  the  evidence,  to  raise  the  legal  age  under  this  Clause  from  18  to  21 

1251-1353.  ao64,  '  o  o 

3065. 3413. 3674.   years. 

^676  3»74»3»75. 

The  3d  Section  permits  the  **  extension  of  the  hours  of  working  in  certain  cases,*" 
which  ocpur  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  due  supply  or  of  an  excess  of  water, 
or  by  reason  of  its  being  impounded  in  higher  reservoirs.  Your  Committee  are 
not  prepared  to  recommend  any  alteration  in  this  enactment,  but  they  wish  to 
impress  upon  The  House,  in  the  language  of  one  of  their  witnesses,  that  "  wher- 
'^ss-  ever^  there  is  the  power  of  making  up  lost  time,  it  ought  to  be  guarded  by 

every  possible  check*";  it  is  so  easy  to  evade,  and  so  diflScult  to  detect  any  evasion, 
that  every  possible  check  that  can  be  devised  to  prevent  dishonest  working  ought 
to  be  introduced.** 

The  4th  Section  "  provides  for  time  unavoidably  lost  in  cases  of  accident,*  and 
gives  permission  that,  whenever  any  thing  shall  happen  to  the  machinery  of  the 
mill,  whereby  not  less  than  three  hours'  labour  at  any  one  time  shall  be  lost, 
such  time  may  be  worked  up,  under  certain  restrictions.  It  was  urged  before 
Your  Committee,  that,  experience  having  proved  the  facility  and  frequency  of 
»63.64.56.  i«54.    abuso^  of  this  power,  it  ought  to  be  taken  away  by  any  amended  Bill.     **It  is 

^230.  a  Section,"  says  one  inspector,^  "which,  I  believe,  has  been  productive  of  the 

grossest  violations  of  the  law,  without  the  possibility  of  our  checking  it.**  Any 
accident,  however  minute,  to  any  part  of  the  mill-gear,  has  been  held  sufficient 
to  justify  the  making  up  of  lost  time  at  some  other  more  convenient  period. 

'334.  **  A  shafts  broken,**  says  the  same  witness,  "  or  an  escape  of  gas,  or  any  small  acd- 

dent  that  may  have  occurred  at  a  period  some  months  before  our  visit ;  it  has 

*339.  been  done  in  the  most  loose  way,**    He  is  asked  whether  "it  would^  not  be  rather 

oppressive  upon  the  work-people,  if  no  possible  accident,  under  any  circumstance^ 
should  be  allowed  to  be  worked  up  ?**  He  replied,  "I  conceive  hardship  may  arise 
in  particular  cases,  but  I  think  the  balance  is  decidedly  in  fevour  of  there  being  no 
1341,343.  possibility  of  working  up  lost  time.**  He  is  again  asked,^  "  Do  you  find  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  those  exceptions,  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  detect 
any  evasions  that  are  practised  ? — I  should  think  it  utterly  impossible ;  we  find 
that  the  people  have  been  working,  at  a  certain  time,  13  hours  a  day ;  we  ask, 
*  Why?*  He  says,  *  Oh,  the  shaft  broke.*  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  the  shaft 
did  not  break,  or  that  it  was  not  broken,  or  a  screw  taken  out  on  purpose.'* 
"  You  find  that,  generally  speaking,  in  those  cases  you  have  nothing  to  resort  to 
but  the  declaration  of  the  interested  mill-owner? — No.** 

■3303-3305.  Another  inspector  is  asked,  **  With"  respect  to  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  Sections, 

which  all  relate  to  the  same  subject,  what  is  your  opinion  upon  the  operation  of 
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those  Sections ;  has  it  been  found  that  the  power  given  by  those  Sections  of  making 
up  lost  time  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  abuse  ?"  He  replied,  "  I  think  the  5th 
has."  He  is  again  asked,  "  Do  you  not  say  the  same  with  respect  to  the  4th  ? 
— The  power  under  the  4th  is  very  small ;  but  I  should  say  the  same,  as  fSur  as 
it  goes.  I  can  give  an  instance  of  the  4tli,  to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  found, 
at  a  cotton  mill,  that  the  people  had  been  working  over  time ;  I  inquired  the 
reason,  and  I  was  told  that  they  were  fetching  up  lost  time.  It  was  entered,  on 
a  particular  day,  so  many  hours  lost,  in  virtue  of  the  4th  section,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extraordinary  accident.  On  questioning  the  hands,  I  said,  *  You  lost 
so  much  time  on  such  a  day  ? — Yes,  sir.'  '  What  was  the  cause  ? — There  was 
a  dinner  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  we  had  a  holiday.'  And  therefore  the  fracture  to 
the  steam-engine  was  coincident  with  the  holiday,  and  the  gentleman  who  owned 
that  mill  had  the  credit  of  giving  a  holiday,  and  at  the  same  time  recovered  the 
time  afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  4th  section." 

Another  witness,  an  operative,  is  asked,  "  Have*  you  any  information  as  to  the  •  8533. 
feelings  of  the  working-people  in  regard  to  the  Clause  which  permits  working  to 
make  up  lost  time  ? — ^That  is  the  source  of  grievance  to  a  vast  number,  both  of 
children  and  adults ;  I  have  heard  them  frequently  say,  when  lost  time  is  allowed 
to  be  worked  up,  that  they  would  rather  lose  their  wages  for  the  time  that  was 
lost  than  make  it  up  ;  for,  after  having  worked  12  hours,  if  they  have  to  make  it 
12^  or  13,  it  exhausts  their  strength  much.  They  have  expressed  themselves 
strongly  on  that  point,  that  they  would  rather  lose  their  wages  than  work  the 
time  up." 

On  the  other  side,  a  gentleman  of  experience,  and  having  a  large  mill  property,  is 
examined :  "With**  respect  to  Clause  4,  of  making  uptime  lost  by  accident,  Mr.  Homer  ^  4034-403^. 
proposes  in  his  suggestions  to  do  away  with  that  liberty ;  have  you  any  remarks  to 
make  upon  that  ? — I  think  it  is  necessary  that,  where  accidents  occur  to  the  steam- 
engine,  water-wheel,  main-gearing,  or  gas  apparatus,  the  time  which  may  be  so 
unavoidably  lost  should  be  worked  up  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  per  day.  But  I  per- 
ceive here  that  the  Act  says,  with  reference  to  lost  time,  *  by  which  not  less  than 
three  hours'  labour  at  any  one  time  shall  be  lost.'  Now,  unless  you  lose  three  hours, 
you  cannot  recover  one  the  next  day;  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  these  words  in 
any  other  Act  were  struck  out — I  mean  the  words  '  by  which  not  less  than  three 
hours'  labour  at  any  one  time  shall  be  lost.' "  "Mr. Homer's  recommendation  is  to 
do  away  with  the  power  of  making  up  lost  time  altogether,  arising  from  accidents 
of  machinery ;  what  is  your  opinion  upon  that  ? — That  is  a  hardship  ;  why  should 
any  man  who  has  his  property  embarked  in  machinery  be  deterred  from  using  it 
honestly  and  fairly  r"  "  Do  not  you  think  it  makes  it  more  diflScult  for  the  inspec- 
tor to  detect  an  infraction  of  the  law  ? — I  do  not  see  the  difficulty,  unless  he  sup- 
poses the  mill-owner  dishonest,  because  the  mill-owner  is  compelled  to  keep  a 
register  of  the  time  that  he  works ;  and  unless  he  makes  a  false  entry,  there  is 
no  difficulty  ;  when  we  lose  time,  we  always  enter  it ;  and  when  we  gain  it  up,  we 
put  down  the  hour  or  half-hour  by  which  we  gain  it  day  by  day,  till  th^  balance 
is  stmck." 

Another  gentleman,  a  mill-owner,  is  also  asked, "  Do^  you  agree  in  the  pro-  *4355»436^. 
priety  of  refusing  the  liberty  of  making  up  lost  time  in  case  of  accident  ? — 
No,  I  do  not ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  case  of  hardship  to  the  work-people ;  if  we 
are  not  allowed  to  work  up  lost  time,  they  will  feel  the  inconvenience  more  than 
we  shall,  in  loss  of  wages,  because  they  are  paid  by  the  quantity  of  work  they 
do."  "  Do  you  think  that  it  makes  it  more  difficult  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any 
infraction  of  the  law  in  consequence  of  that  permission  being  given? — I  do  not  see 
that  there  can  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  out  an  infraction  of  the  law  if  the  super* 
ifitendent  takes  Ciare  to  see  that  the  books  required  by  the  Act  are  regularly  kept ; 
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he  has  the  power  of  seeing  that  certain  hooks  are  regularly  kept,  and  he  has  the 
power  of  examining  any  of  the  people  that  he  likes.*' 

Your  Committee,  referring  to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  examined  on  the  sub- 
ject of  making  up  lost  time  arising  from  accidents  to  the  machinery,  &;c.,  are  of 
opinion  that  great  abuses  have  arisen  under  the  4th  Section  of  the  Act,  and  would 
urge  upon  The  House  that  effectual  means  should  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil. 

In  reference  to  those  mills  that  are  worked  by  steam  and  water-power  con- 
jointly, it  has  been  stated  by  the  inspectors,  that  they  would  not  recommend  any 
•446.  permission  of  making  up  lost  time,  "  because  I  think,"*  says  one  inspector,*  **  there 

*a7i.  is  great  room  for  evasion.**  "  It  has  been  found,**  he  continues,^  "  that  where  a  mill 

possessed  both  a  steam-engine  and  water-power,  they  had  the  means  of  so  contriv- 
ing matters,  that  they,  in  fact,  lost  no  time,"  On  a  subsequent  day,  he  adds, 
•  404.  See  also  1254.  "  I  stated,  as  my  opinion,^  that  the  power  of  making  up  lost  time  should  be  con- 
fined to  mills  wholly  moved  by  water,  because,  when  they  have  a  steam-engine 
besides,  frauds  may  be  committed  that  are  extremely  difficult  of  detection  or 
proof.  The  frauds  may  be  of  the  following  nature  :  there  may  be  such  a  stoppage 
of  the  water-wheel  as  may  affect  only  a  part  of  the  machinery ;  the  steam-eimne 
is  brought  immediately  in  aid,  and  no  time  is  really  lost ;  but  it  is  set  down  in  the 
book,  and  truly,  that  the  water-wheel  was  stopped  from  want  or  excess  of  water 
and  upon  that  not  only  is  the  time  of  work  extended  for  the  machinery  driven  by 
the  water-power,  but  the  whole  mill  is  worked  over  time.  If  that  power  is  given 
to  a  mill  having  both  steam  and  water,  a  mill-owner,  with  a  large  steam-engine 
and  a  very  small  water-wheel,  might  work  over  time  upon  every  occasion  when 
the  water-wheel  was  interrupted.'* 

<iftao5.  Another  inspector  stated  in  evidence,  "  the^  6th  section  is  one  which  has  given  • 

me  a  monstrous  deal  of  trouble  in  part  of  my  district,  in  which  water-pow^ 
alone  is  used;  I  have  almost  on  every  occasion  found  them  working  at  night,  under 
the  plea  of  the  5th  section.  They  have  always  either  too  much  or  too  little 
water.  The  real  key  to  that  proceeding  I  believe  to  be  this,  that  those  mills  are 
overladen  with  machinery ;  for  example,  that  the  power  is  equal  to  10  horse,  and 
that  the  machinery  would  require  20 ;  then  the  owner  of  the  mill  works  half  the 
mill  in  the  day,  and  the  other  half  is  idle  in  the  day,  and  is  worked  during  the 
night  and  great  part  of  the  following  day,  to  recover  the  lost  time  on  the  first 
day ;  for  example,  suppose  the  first  day  is  Monday,  then  he  works  the  whole  of 
Monday  night,  and  a  great  part  of  Tuesday ;  then  Tuesday  night  is  resumed  by 
the  man  who  did  not  work  on  Tuesday,  and  who  works  Tuesday  night  and  a 
great  part  of  Wednesday ;  then  Wednesday  night  is  taken  up  by  the  others,  and 


80  on.** 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarked  by  one  of  the  mill-owners,  whose  evidence 
•4oa8. 4033.  has  just  been  quoted,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  You®  observe  Mr.  Homer^s  obser- 
vations upon  Clause  3,  which  enables  you  to  make  up  for  lost  time  in  water-mills ; 
he  proposes,  where  there  is  a  steam-engine  in  connexion  with  water-power,  that 
the  operation  of  this  Clause  in  making  up  lost  time  shall  be  withdrawn ;  that  such 
mills  shall  not  be  allowed  to  make  up  lost  time.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
that  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  the  owner  of  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty.** "  Do  you  think  it  would  materially  reduce  the  value  of  the  horse-power 
which  is  now  employed  in  those  mills  ? — Yes ;  it  would  largely  encroach  upon 
the  value  of  that  property,  and  upon  the  regularity  of  the  wages  arising  to  the 
WOTk-people."  **  Do  you  think  it  makes  any  material  difference  whether  there  is  a 
steam-engine  in  connexion  with  that  water-power,  or  whether  there  is  not  ?— 
Where  water-power  is  employed,  and  that  water  is  not  regular,  the  mill-owner  is 
very  often  perplexed  to  find  out  the  exact  point  of  power  which  it  is  requisite  for 
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him  to  proTide  by  steam,  on  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  seasons.  In  four 
years  out  of  five,  perhaps,  if  he  wanted  a  SO-horse  power  he  might  have  enough ; 
but  a  period  might  arise  when  he  wanted  50-horse  power,  and  he  is  then  liable  to 
great  inconvenience,  from  the  engine  and  water-power  together  being  unable  to  propel 
his  mill ;  and  if  he  was  cut  off  from  working  for  lost  time,  both  himself  and  his 
hands  would  suffer  thereby.**  **  Is  not  the  cost  of  coal  generally  very  high  when 
water-power  is  used  ? — Generally  it  is."  "  Then  the  mill-owners  will  calculate  as 
nearly  as  they  can  what  the  least  power  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  least  con- 
siimption  of  coal,  will  enable  them  to  make  up  the  time  lost? — Yes ;  they  will  cal- 
culate with  great  nicety  how  much  steam-power  will  enable  them  to  make  up 
the  deficiency ;  they  sometimes  under  calculate  it ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
mills  requiring,  from  time  to  time,  an  increase  of  power,  by  reason  of  increased 
speed  of  machinery,  and  other  causes,  they  often  fall  short,  even  after  they  have 
made  that  provision.** 

Your  Committee,  with  their  attention  thus  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  combination 
of  steam  and  water  power  exists  in  many  mills,  and  that  the  recovery  of  lost  time 
is  a  matter  of  greater  intricacy,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  abuse  in  those  than 
in  other  cases,  would,  in  bringing  the  whole  subject  of  working  up  lost  time 
before  The  House,  strongly  recommend  this  part  of  it  to  its  serious  consideration. 

The  6th  Section,  which  assigns  the  "  time  for  meals,**  is  so  imperfectly  expressed, 
that  "  we  have  no  power,*'  says  an  inspector,  "  to  regulate*  with  regard  to  children :  •489. 

I  conceive  it  is  possible,  under  the  law  as  it  stands,  that  children  might  be  worked 
eight  hours  continuously,  without  giving  any  time  for  meals  at  all;  but  such  a  things 
I  believe,  never  occurred  ;  I  am  merely  speaking  of  a  possibility.** 

Another  inspector^  remarks  that,  notwithstanding  the  c^inion  of  the  law  officers  ^oaai. 

of  the  Crown,  "  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  the  Section  extends  to  them  or  not.** 
The  children  are  oftentimes  detained  during  meal-times  to  clean  the  machineiy,  but 
no  prosecution  is  sustainable  unless  it  can  be  shown  that,  by  such  means,  their  work 
has  been  prolonged  beyond  eight  hours. 

The  operatives  complain^  that  the  full  hour  and  a  half  is  not  given  for  meals  as  is  ^^sss- 

required  by  law.  "  Do  you^  mean  to  say,"  a  witness  is  aaked,  "  that  the  mills,  all  or  **868«-  8554. 
most  of  them,  commence  working  before  breakfast  or  dinner,  before  they  ought 
to  commence  ? — Yes,"  he  replies.  "  State^  the  fact  ? — ^The  fact  is,  they  generally  '^sa?*  8538. 
infringe  five  minutes,  sometimes  six  or  seven ;  but,  on  a  general  scale,  not  less 
than  five  minutes  at  breakfast  and  at  dinner.*'  "  At  what  time  is  the  door  closed  ? 
— ^The  doors  are  kept  open  the  half  hour  certainly,  but  the  engine  starts  before  the 
expiration  of  the  half  hour,  and  when  the  engine  starts,  the  people  are  expected 
to  start  with  it." 

Your  Committee,  in  reference  to  this^testimony,  recommend  that  the  6th  Section 
be  made  applicable  to  children  as  well  as  young  persons ;  that  the  parties  so  pro- 
tected by  the  law  be  not  allowed  to  renew  their  work  before  the  expiration  of  the 
whole  period  allotted  for  meals ;  that  the  "  first  meaF  be  not  earlier  than  half-past  '1864. 

seven  in  the  morning,  and  the  latest  not  after  half-past  seven  in  the  evening;  and  that 
one  hour,  at  least,  should  be  given  between  eleven  and  three  o*clock."  They  recommend 
also  that,  "  during « the  hour  and  a  half  set  apart  for  meals,  no  child  or  young  person  '  'a^- 

should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  which  any  machinery  is  in  motion,  or 
any  manufacturing  process  going  on,*'  and  that,  "  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  law  by 
the  pretended  employment  of  young  persons  by  relays,  ail  young  persons  between 
13  and  21  should  be  required  to  have  their  meals  at  one  and  the  same**  time."  i«ia68. 

The  7th  Section  "  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  nine  years  of 
age."  Of  the  violation  of  this  Section  there  have  been  instances,  but  they  are  not 
numerous;'  there  is,  however,  "very  great  disposition  on  the  part  of  parents  to       » 406, 407, 408. 

5^-  B  2  encourage 
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^•4«4.  encourage  the  working  of  their  children  under  the  prescribed*  ages/'  All  parties^ 

concur  in  the  expediency  of  retaining  this  age  as  the  period  of  admission  to  labour 

*  9a63. 9690.  9660.    in  a  factory ;  the  gentlemen  connected  with  silk  mills  *^  entertain  the  same  opinion. 

Those  who  have  suggested  an  abatement  of  the  age,  have  done  so  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  of  work  for  children  below  that  fixed 
6  413.  ia7o-u86.     by  the  present  law.^ 

The  8th  Section  declares,  that  the  "  employment  of  children  under  13  years 

of  age  for  more  than  nine  hours  a  day,  or  48  in  any  one  week,  is  prohibited." 

*48s-49i.673. 730.   The  provisious  of  this  Section  are  frequently  and  grossly  violated,^  no  less  in  the 

*^489.*49i'.         larger  than  in  the  smaller  establishments.  ^  The  number  of  convictions  recorded  in  the 

periodical  reports  of  the  inspectors  give  no  just  estimate  of  the  number  of  breaches 

of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  a  prosecution  for  overworking  100  children  on  any  one 

'  4D2-495.         day  would  expose  the  offender  to  no  more  than  a  single  penalty,??  which  might  be 

20^.,  or  less,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate.     Remedial  measures  are  loudly 

demanded  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  this  Section,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the 

Act  itself,  the  continued  neglect  of  which  "would  be  a  reproach  to  the  Legisla- 

*  5«9.  ture  of  the  country,''**  but  also  on  behalf  of  honest  and  conscientious'  mill- 

*  ISO,  1S9. 401,  40a.  "^ 

6n-6i7. 5«s-63i.  owners^  who  are  most  desirous  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  law.  The 
children  may  be  employed  eight  hours  a  day,  and  these  eight  may  be  taken 
at  any  time  of  the  15  hours  between  half-past  five  in  the  morning  and  half- 
past  eight  at  night,  and  practically  they  are  now  employed  at  all  hours  within 
those  limits ;  and  they  are,  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances,  either  in  or  about 
the  factory  the  whole  day,  thus  affording  many  opportunities  for  their  being 
employed  illegally.  It  appears  to  be  the  decided  opinion  of  inspectors,  super- 
intendents, mill-owners  and  operatives,  that  no  measure  would  be  so  effective  to 
secure  the  moderate  labour  and  the  opportunities  of  education  intended  by  the 
law,  as  the  restriction  of  the  employment  of  all  children  under  13  years  of  age  to 
half  the  working  day,  divided  by  the  general  dinner-hour  of  the  factory.  In  this 
opinion  Your  Committee  agree.  Their  average  work  would  not  in  that  case  be 
more  than  six  hours  a  day;  but  great  practical  inconvenience  would  be  felt  if  the 
children  were  restricted  to  the  precise  number  of  six  hours,  because  the  dinner- 
hour  does  not  always  divide  the  day  into  two  equal  parts.  If  the  mill  starts  at 
half-past  five,  and  stops  for  dinner  at  12  o'clock,  half  an  hour  being  allowed  for 
breakfast,  the  working  day  of  12^hours  is  equally  divided;  but  if  the  dinner-hour 
be  one  o'clock,  the  morning  set  of  children  must  work  seven  hours,  and  the 
afternoon  set  five.  By  changing  the  two  sets  fi-om  morning  to  afternoon  work, 
and  from  afternoon  to  morning,  once  a  month,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  are  equalized.  But  this  is  an  arrangement  which  may  safely  be  left  to  be 
settled  between  the  parents  of  the  children  and  the  mill-owner,  for  it  may 
sometimes  be  better  not  to  change,  if  the  youngest  children  are  employed  in  the 
afternoon,  and  are  not  required  to  rise  so  early  in  the  morning. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  following  limitations  in  the  hours 
of  work  of  all  children  under  13  years  of  age :— • 

1.  That  they  shall  not  be  employed  more  than  seven  hours  in  any  one  day, 
nor  more  than  42  hours  in  any  one  week. 

2.  That  they  may  be  employed  either  before  the  commencement  of  the 
time  allowed  for  the  dinner  of  the  workers  in  the  factory,  between  13  and 
21  years  of  age,  or  after  the  expiration  of  that  time;  but  that  no  child  who 
shall  have  been  employed  at  all  before  the  general  dinner-hour  commences 
shall  be  employed  after  the  said  dinner-hour  on  the  same  day. 

(Were  the  children  allowed  to  work  partly  before  and  partly  after  dinner,  it  is 
probable  that  evasions  of  the  law  might  be  extensively  practised,  and  almost  with 

impunity, 
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impunity,  from  the  difficulty  of  detection  and  of  obtaining  evidence  sufficient  to 
get  a  conviction.) 

The  advantages  of  this  limitation  have  been  stated  by  the  witnesses  to  be  great 
in  several  respects,  and  they  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  children  who  work  in  the  morning  are  set  free  about  noon,  and 
have  the  rest  of  the  day  for  education  and  play  ;  and  those  who  work  in  the 
afternoon  need  not  rise  very  early,  and  have  had  their  schooling,  recreation 
and  dinner  before  they  begin  their  work. 

2.  Those  who  work  in  the  afternoon  may  always  go  clean  and  tidy  to  the 
morning  school,  and  those  who  work  in  the  morning,  not  having  to  return  to 
the  fiictory,  may  be  washed  and  made  tidy  to  go  to  the  afternoon  school  after 
they  have  had  their  dinner. 

The  objection  which  is  often  , made  at  present  to  receiving  factory  children  on 
account  of  their  dirty  clothes  would  cease,  and  the  children  would  not  then  feel 
any  difference,  as  between  themselves  atid  the  rest  of  the  school. 

3.  The  National  Schools,  and  the  Britirfi  and  Foreign  School  Society's 
schools  would  be  available,  which  they  are  not  at  present  in  a  great  many 
instances,  because  they  are  not  open  before  nine  in  the  morning  nor  after  five 
in  the  afternoon,  when  children  who  work  eight  hours  are  often  sent  out  of 
the  factory  to  go  to  school.  Other  schools  of  a  respectable  kind  would  also 
be  available  for  the  same  reason,  and  thus  the  mockery  of  education,  now  so 
common  in  order  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  would  be  done  away 
with. 

Your  Committee  have  learned  that  the  National  Society  have  already  taken 
measures  for  establishing  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  factories  in  some 
places,  and  they  would  probably  do  still  more  if  the  factory  children  were  enabled, 
by  such  a  limitation  of  their  hours  of  work,  to  attend  their  schools  ;  and  with  such 
a  prospect  of  doing  good,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  would  doubtless 
follow  their  example. 

4.  As  regards  the  mill-owners,  even  when  sensible  of  the  advantages  of 
this  plan,  they  are  unable  to  adopt  it,  because  some  of  their  neighbours,  by 
working  the  children  eight  hours,  give  somewhat  higher  wages,  and  draw 
the  children  away,  the  parents  always  sending  them  where  they  can  make 
most  money  by  them.  The  law  ought,  therefore,  to  place  all  on  the  same 
footing.  The  record  of  the  hours  the  children  work  could  be  made  very  short 
and  simfJe.  The  trouble  of  the  overlookers,  which  is  great  when  the  children 
have  to  be  sent  out  at  various  times  of  the  day,  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  mill-owners  would  be  much  more  secure  against  infractions  of  the 
law  by  their  operatives  who  employ  the  children. 

5.  The  wilftil  evasion  of  the  law  would  be  rendered  much  more  easy  of  . 
detection,  and  the  chances  of  the  children  being  illegally  employed,  either 
from  negligence  or  inattention,  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount. 

Finally.  The  condition  of  factory  children  would,  by  such  diminution  of 
labour,  opportunities  of  healthftil  exercise  and  of  education,  be  so  much 
improved,  that  the  character  of  factory  labour  would  be  raised.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  be  denied  that,  where  the  supply  of  children  is  limited, 
some  inconvenience  may  arise  to  mill*owners  most  anxious  to  comply  with 
the  law. 

Power  might  be  given  to  make  exceptions  in  such  cases  for  a  limited  period, ) 

in  no  ease,  however,  exceeding  two  years.     These  exceptions  should  oi^ly  be  made  ^.  ^ 

50.  B  3  after 
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after  the  most  minute  inquiry,  and  have  the  most  solenm  confiimation  and  the 
most  extensive  publicity,  and  only  in  such  cases  where  a  good  school  is  established 
OQ  the  premises. 

Although  the  0th  Section,  which  prescribes  the  observance  of  Christmas-day 

•  370.  laid  Good  Friday  as  holidays,  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  fairly  obeyed,*  they  have 

not  unfrequently,  through  the  imperfect  wording  of  the  Act,  been  treated  as 

working  days.     The  uncertainty  lies  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  entitled,"  which 

*  371-383. 8504.     jias  been  interpreted  to  mean,  that  the  observance  depends  on  ^  the  choice  of  the 

young  operatives. 

TMn  is  open  to  very  great  abuse ;  and  Yottr  Committee  therefore  recommend 
that  the  observance  of  those  days,  as  well  as  the  days  to  be  substituted  for  them 
in  Scotland,  be  made  imperative. 

On  the  IQth  Section,  which  permits  that  a  child  may  be  employed  in  more  than 
one  dmU  on  the  same  day,  Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  power  of  so 
doing  be  withheld  in  any  future  Bill.     Although  the  Act  has  not,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  inspectors^  been  abused  in  this  particular,  they  think  the  possihihty 
*6«5-67i-4056.4068.  suflScieutly  great  to  justify  the  abolition  of  it.*^ 

The  11th,  12th,  13th  and  14th  Sections  impose  the  necessity  of  certificates, 
previously  to  employment,  for  all  children  under  13  years  of  age,  and  young  per- 
sons under  18,  assign  the  authority  by  which  they  are  to  be  granted,  and  describe, 
for  the  younger  age,  the  form  of  the  document.  As  the  non-observance  of  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  these  sections  is  the  main  source  of  the  violation,  of  the  8th 
Section  while  they  impede  its  eflScacy,  any  remedy  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
defects  of  these  Sections  will  be  equally  applicable  to  those  <^  the  8th* 

There  is  no  obstacle  so  great  in  the  whole  range  of  factory  legislation  as  that 

which  is  presented  by  the  intricacies  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  correctly  the  ages 

da69a,  2693.        of  children ;  the  baptismal  register  can  render  but  slight**  service,  as  in  some  cases 

•  8330-8340.        the  children  have  not  been  baptized  at®  all,  and  in  many,  more  it  is  difficult  to 

'8339.  procure  copies  of  the  register  for  those  who  come  from  Ireland^.     It  would,  un- 

doubtedly, furnish  the  best  guide,  could  it  be  obtained  in  a  trustworthy  shape; 
but  not  only  is  there  the  uncertainty  whether  the  document  relates  to  the  indi- 

»4«7.  vidual  child,  ^  but  the  inspectors,  moreover,  must  be  on  their  guard  against  the 

fc  637-630.  «6o7. 3193.  forgeries  and  falsehoods  of  the  parents  themselves.*    Indeed,  so  great  is  the  eager- 

« 1060-1065. 8603.     ness  of  parents  to  obtain  full  employment  for  the  children,'  that  their  statements 

3197. 4994.     3.     jnugt  be  regarded  as  utterly  worthless ;  nor  are  the  statements  of  the  children 

more  to  be  depended  on.     "  I  have  regretted  to  observe,**  sajB  an  inspector,  "  the 

very  prevalent  habit  of  falsehood  in  which   the   factory  children  are  trained; 

*  going  14,*  or  ^passed  13,*  is  the  ready  answer  they  have  been  taught  to  give* 

and  instances  have  occurred  in  which,  on  the  hearing  of  a  prosecution,  children 

have  been  tutored  to  make,  on  oath,  statements  as  to  their  hours  of  work,  or 

*  ««3d.  other  facts,  completely  at  variance  with  the  statements  previously  given  by  them.**^ 

There  remains,  then^  the  physiological  test  alone,  whereby  a  medical  man  may  judges 
from  personal  inspection,  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  child  for  ftdl  labour. 

This,  again,  must  be  subjected  to  a  threefold  abatement ;  first,  from  the  igno- 
« 619.  6ai-6a3. 54a.    ranco*  of  some  who  set  up  for  surgical  practitioners ;  secondly,  the  dishonesty™  or 
2930.* a936,  4149!^  *  negligence  of  others;  and  thirdly,  from  the  defective  state  of  science  itself  in 
ts^:lUt'^""'       this  particular. 

Although  by  the  arrangements  of  the  inspectors  the  system  of  certificates  has  of 

■  5<^«  late  been  somewhat  improved,"*  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  additional 

amendments  are  still  necessary ;  the  arrangements  are  conventional,  and  may  be 

reversed  any  day.  Your  Committee  recommend,  therefore,  that  larger  powers  in  this 

respect, 
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respect,  by  statute  be  confided  to  those  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  oyer  the 
operation  of  the  law  to  regulate  the  mills  and  factories.    One  witness*  only  has  '4137. 

objected  to  such  a  proposition ;  he  spoke,  however,  generally,  and  assigned  no 
reasons. 

They  recommend,  first,  that  medical  certificates  should  be  granted  only  by 
surgeons  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  inspector  of  the  district.^  ^  1339. 

Experience  has  shown  that  such  an  enactment  would  obyiate  many  mischiefs.*  ^i^gS^is^^*?^^ 
They  suggest,  moreover,  that  to  provide  to  the  mill-owner  and  the  work-people  3«io.  4069-4062. 
a  protection  a^inst  an  unjust  or  capricious  use  of  his  or  their  power  by  the 
appointed  suigeon  or  surgeons,  it  should  be  allowable,  after  refusal  by  such  surgeon 
or  surge<His  to  grant  a  certificate,  for  another  surgeon,  being  a  regular  prao^ 
titioaer,  but  not  appointed  by  the  inspector,  to  grant  a  certificate,  but  such  last 
certificate  should  not  be  valid  unless  it  were  countersigned  by  a  magistrate,  who 
should  attest  that  the  child  had  appeared  before  him.^    This  last  provision  is  ^  >339. 

essentially  necessary,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  loose  and  negligent  manner 
in  which  the  terms  of  the  12th  Section  of  the  existing  Act  have  been  hitherto 
complied  with.     •*  I  do  not  suppose,"*  says  the  inspector,*  **that  in  one  case  in  a  '^^ 

hundred  the  magistrate  ever  sees  the  child ;  I  may  state,  what  is  a  very  common 
practice,  that  periodically  the  certificate-book,  containing  perhaps  a  hundred 
certificates,  is  sent  up  to  the  petty  sessions,  and  the  magistrate,  as  fast  as  he  cai^ 
sign,  puts  his  name,  without  asking  any  questions^  whatever."*  Your  Com-  '603-605. 
mittee  reconmiend  that  the  counter-signature  of  the  magistrate  be  no  longer 
required,  except  in  the  special  case  just  before  mentioned. 

The  mode  and  amount  of  the  remuneration  to  die  certificating  surgeons  should 
be  fixed  by  the  Act,s^  due  regard  being  had  .to  the  distance  he  travels,  and  the  '  1361. 

time  he  occupies  in  discharge  of  his  business.    Your  Committee  can  devise  no 
other  source  than  the  present ;  they  suggest,  nevertheless,  that  the  cost  of  the 
certificate  should  be  borne  partly  by  the  worker  and  partly  by  the  mill-owner,'*    ^  >364- 1356.8  «o. 
and  that  in  no  case  should  the  burden  to  the  workers  exceed  three-pence. 

The  certificate  of  the  appointed  surgeon  should  be  granted  "  at  the  factory  only, 
unless  with  special  leave,  for  a  special  case,  given  by  the  inspector  or  sub- 
inspector.**'  ,  ,^^ 

The  language,  also,  in  which  the  certificates  are  drawn  must  be  more  definite 
and  exact.  It  is  hardly  necessary  that  Your  Committee  should  enter  into  an 
historical  narration  of  the  various  defects  that  from  time  to  time  have  been 
developed,  of  the  references  to  the  law  officers,  and  the  consequent  changes.  It 
may  suffice  to  say,  that  every  day^s  experience  proves  the  necessity  of  legislative 
interference,  and  that  the  certificates,  instead  of  being  a  protection  to  the 
children,  are,  in  many  instances,  a  cover  to  overworking*^  them,  because,  unless  ^  574. 9330.  a^s. 
the  child  be  obviously*  and  palpably  under  the  age  required  by  law,  the  inspector  1 7^,^741. 
cannot "  interfere ;  the  certificate  protects  the  mill-owners,  though  they  may  know 
that  these  certificates  "  are  improperly  given.'*'* 


m  a883t  adga  3891. 
■4380. 


By  the  present  law,  though  two  certificates  are  required,  one  for  those  who 
are  at,  or  above  0,  and  below  13,  another  for  those  who  are  at  or  above  13,  and 
below  18,  a  form  is  prescribed  by  the  Act  for  the  minor  age  only.  Your  Com- 
mittee suggest  that  the  same  form  mutatis  mutandis  should  be  observed  for  both 
certificates ;  that  it  should  in  both  cases  be  a  ^^  certificate  containing  a  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  of  his  belief  that  the  real  age  of  the  child  or  young 
person  is  that  which  he  certifies.***  *  '35'- 

They  suggest,  besides,  that  the  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  should  have  the 
power  of  cancelling  any  certificates  that  may  appear  to  them  to  have  been  granted 
improperly ;  but  that  until  so  cancelled  the  certificate  shall  be  held  to  be  a  pro- 

56.  B  4  tection 
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•  1343-  »346-       tection  to  the  mill-owner  :  *  the  certificate  should  likewise  have  reference  to  the 
physical  capability  of  the  child  for  labour. 

*«a56-a368.  On  the  15th  Section,  one  inspector  gives  evidence  as  follows :  "  Have^  you  any 

other  remark  to  make  upon  the  operation  of  these  Clauses  ? — No,  except  that  the 
15th  section  seems  to  introduce  so  much  confusion  as  to  make  the  law  irrecon- 
cilable with  itself.  By  the  14th,  you  are  required  to  have  a  certificate,  to  prove 
that  the  child  is  above  13,  and  then  the  15th  says  that  you  need  not  have  it,  if 
the  child  is  really  above  18.  One  construction  of  that  would  be,  that  it  is  wanted 
for  those  that  are  not  above  18.  The  15th  says,  substantiall}',  that  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  if  the  child  is  really  above  the  age."  "  Do  you  find  difficulties  arise  out 
of  the  wcwrding  of  this  Clause  ? — ^Yes ;  there  is  a  mill  that  I  have  in  my  eye  now, 
in  which,  acting  upon  that  15th  section,  there  are  very  few  certificates,  and  those 
are  only  in  doubtful  cases.  Where  the  master  thinks  the  cade  doubtful,  he  then 
has  a  certificate,  to  prove  that  the  child  is  IS.**  "  Have  you  practically  found 
difficulty  to  arise  from  the  wording  of  the  15th  Clause  ? — It  seems  to  me  to  render 
the  other  in  a  great  degree  nugatory."  This  contradiction  should  be  removed  in 
any  new  enactment. 

As  Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  counter-signature  of  a  magistrate^ 
required  in  the  11th  Section,  be  dispensed  with,  except  in  the  special  case  of  a 
mill-owner  having  recourse  to  a  surgeon,  other  than  the  one  appointed  by  the 
inspector,  they  recommend  also  the  repeal  of  the  16th  Clause,  except  so  fair  as 
it  may  relate  to  the  special  case. 

The  17th,  18th  and  19th  Sections  prescribe  the  appointment,  and  mode  of 
appointment,  of  inspectors  and  superintendents,  their  duties  and  powers. 

On  the  I7th,  Your  Committee  have  no  suggestion  to  make. 

The  18th  Section  provides  that  "  the  said  inspectors,  or  any  of  them,  shall  have 
power  and  are  hereby  required  to  make  all  such  rules,  regulations  and  orders  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  due  execution  of  this  Act,  which  rules,  regulations  and 
orders  shall  be  binding  on  all  persons  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 
These  discretionary  powers  have  been  productive  of  much  uncertainty  and  incon- 
venience to  the  mill-ovmers  ;  Your  Committee,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  the 
« loog.  1385. 1757.  opinion  expressed  by  all  parties,^  suggest  that  they  should  be  taken  away,  and  that 
4378!  sfili,  886?!  "everything  that  the  mill-owner  is  required  to  do  should  be  contained  in  the 
Act  itself." 


The  19th  Section  gives  power  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  superin- 
tendents or  deputies  under  the  inspectors,  with  "  authority  to  enter  any  school- 
room,  counting-house,  or  any  part  of  any  factory  or  mill,  excepting  such  part  or 
parts  as  may  be  used  for  manufacturing  processes."     Your  Committee  are  of 
d  i4fti.  opinion  that  this  exception  should  be  done  away,**  the  inspectors  having  from  time 

to  time,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  reported  the  absolute  necessity  of 
this  amendment,  care  being  taken  to  protect  the  mill-owners  against  any  injury  from 
the  disclosure  by  such  sub-inspector  of  any  information  regarding  any  manufac- 
turing process  which  he  may  have  obtained  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Although  the  proprietors  have  hitherto  very  generally  admitted  the  sub- 
inspectors  to  all  parts  of  their  mills,  the  permission  may  at  any  time  be  revoked, 
•  3^6^  y36-95o.  1893.  as  has  sometimes  occurred ;®  and  it  would  become  impossible,  in  the  event  of  their 

'96a-9f?6.  1910-     total  exclusion,  to  carry  the  Act  into  effective  operation^. 
1913.  9984-9386. 

3^3|a5.  8599.  Sections  20,  21,  22  and  23  prescribe  for  all  chUdren  under  13  years  of  age 

engaged  in  the  factories,  an  attendance  at  school  of  two  hours  for  each  of  the 
six  working  days  of  the  week.     These  Clauses  have,  however,  of  late  been  rather 

1864.883. 9304,9305  better  observed  in  the  letter,  although  a  strong  antipathv  still  exists  towards  them? 

^9i»  «594-  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  proprietors  of  mills. 
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Respecting  the  operation  of  the  20th  and  21st  Sections,  Your  Committee  would 
call  attention  to  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  inspectors.*  "  With  respect  to  the  *  799-«i7. 
20th,  2l8t  and  22d  Clauses  relating  to  the  education  of  the  children,  will  you  ^^'  '*^™®^- 
state  whether  those  Clauses  regulating  the  attendance  of  fiactory  children  in  schools 
are  generally  obeyed  throughout  your  district  ? — ^As  regards  the  production  of  a 
certificate  of  school  attendance,  I  should  say  the  Clauses  are  generally  obeyed. 
There  are  many  exceptions,  as  may  be  seen  by  my  Conviction  Returns.**  ''  But 
you  would  say  that  the  vouchers  required  by  the  Act  are  generally  presented  at 
the  time  appointed  ? — Yes."     "  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  those 

vouchers  assert  what  is  true,  or  whether  they  are,  in  fact,  fictitious  vouchers  ? 

Barely  fictitious ;  the  assertion  that  the  children  have  been  to  school,  I  believe  to 
be  true."     "  Is  the  schoolmaater's  voucher  regularly  presented  on  every  Monday 
morning  in  the  mills  throughout  your  district  ?— Sometimes  Monday,  sometimes 
Tuesday,  the  day  variea**     *'  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  children 
under  13  years  of  age  throughout  your  district,  who,  by  the  Act,  ought  to  attend 
at  school  for  two  hours  in  the  day,  do  really  attend  at  school  daily,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Act? — Certainly  not  all."     "  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  majority 
of  those  under  13  attend  at  school  ? — Yes."     "  Does  their  attendance  at  school 
appear  to  you  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act? — It  is  a  compliance 
with  the  letter  of  the  Act,  as  far  as  the  certificate  of  having  been  at  school  goes, — 
at  a  place  called  a  school."     "  You  say,  in  your  report  of  April  1838,  that  one  of 
the  chief  inquiries  in  the  visit  to  a  factory  ought  to  be,  *  Do  the  children  attend 
school  as  required  ?'  is  this  question  invariably  put  upon  a  visitation? — Invari- 
ably.'*    **  What  is  the  answer  in  the  majority  of  instances? — The  voucher  is  pro- 
duced."    "  Is  that  held  by  you  to  be  satisfiactory ? — It  is  looked  into;  the  chil- 
dren are  examined  as  to  whether  their  attendance  at  school  corresponds  with  the 
voucher ;  and  the  time  register  is  examined  to  see  the  time  they  work,  and  whe- 
ther the  time  they  say  they  were  at  school  is  correct."     "  Do  you  take  any  other 
steps  to  ascertain  whether  the  voucher  be  authentic ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it 
actually  speaks  the  truth,  which  it  purports  to  speak ;  or  are  you  satisfied  with 
merely  looking  at  the  document,  and  taking  that  as  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
child  having  attended  school  ? — I  examine  the  children  as  to  the  hours."     "  Do 
you  examine  them  individually  in  detail  ? — In  a  large  factory,  I  test  them  here  and 
there."     "  When  you  go  on  a  quarterly  visitation  to  a  piill,  a  large  accumulation 
of  vouchers  is  put  into  yoiu*  hand  ? — Yes  "     "  What  time  does  it  take  you  to 
authenticate  all  those  vouchers  ? — ^The  school  vouchers  are  pasted  together  in  a 
book,  the  school  certificate-book."     *'  You  have  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  of 
those  vouchers,  week  by  week  ? — Only  for  the  last  14  days  ;  and  I  look  over  the 
certificate-book  previously,  to  see  whether  it  bears  upon  the  face  of  it,   as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  an  examination  of  it,  that  it  is  pretty  uniform  in  its  character ; 
and  if  there  are  any  blanks,  I  inquire  about  those."    "  Then  your  means  of  obtain- 
ing information  are  limited  to  a  personal  inquiry  from  the  children,  and  to  the 
examination  of  the  schoolmaster^s  vouchers  ? — Sometimes  I  see  the  teacher ;  I  do 
that  as  often  as  I  can  when  the  school  is  upon  the  premises."     "  Have  you  any 
control  over  the  teacher,  of  any  sort  or  kind  ? — None."     **  Have  you  any  means 
of  knowing  the  respectability  of  the  teacher  ? — No."     "  Have  you,  in  fact,  any 
means  of  knowing  what  his  voucher  may  be  worth  as  to  credibility  ? — Only  as 
regards  the  testimony  borne  by  the  children,  by  cross-examining  them." 

Another  inspector  is  asked,^  «  With  respect  to  the  20th,  21st,  22d  and  23d  Clauses  '  ^^9^^^<fi' 
which  relate  to  the  attendance  at  school  of  children  employed  in  factories,  what  is  ^^'  HowelJ. 
yom'  experience  of  the  observance  of  those  Clauses  r — In  a  great  many  instances 
there  is  a  nominal  observance.  The  children  attend  two  hours  daily,  but  get  no 
education  that  is  worth  having."  **  You  were  of  opinion,  in  the  early  period  of 
your  inspectorship,  that  the  carrying  out  of  those  Clauses  was  altogether  imprac- 
ticable ? — Yes  ;  and  so  it  has  proved  in  the  result.     I  had  a  report  to  make  upon 
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the  subject,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  to  find  in  my  district  12  schools  in  which  I 
could  honestly  say  that  the  education  that  the  children  received  was  worth 
having."  "  You  say,  in  your  report  of  October  1839,  that  those  educational 
Clauses  are  very  often  made  the  means  of  prolonging  the  labour  of  the  childr^i  1 
— I  believe  they  are  so ;  I  cannot  prove  it,  because  if  I  could  I  should  do  so.'' 
**  You  say,  *  The  letter  of  the  law  is  observed  and  its  spirit  violated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  For  the  pur^jose  of  complying  with  the  educational  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Act,  a  school  is  established  on  the  premises ;  that  is  to  say,  a  room  in  the 
building  is  converted  into  a  school-room,  and  one  of  the  work-people  into  a  school- 
master. But  this  plan  furnishes  a  tempting  opportunity  for  employing  the  chii^^ 
dren  beyond  the  limited  hours  of  work.  The  schoolmaster,  being  in  the  employ 
of  the  master  of  the  factory,  is  practically  under  his  entire  control ;  the  school-* 
ma^r's  certificate  or  voucher  that  the  children  have  attended  his  school  two  hours 
daily,  is  no  check  upon  the  strong  inducement  to  prolong  the  hours  of  labour  of 
those  children  who  are  employed  by  his  master,  and  who  in  many  cases  are  im- 
pounded within  the  walls  of  the  fiEtctory  during  the  whole  period  that  the  elder 
work-people  (those  who  are  employed  12  hours  daily)  are  working :'  are  you  still 
of  that  opinion  ? — Yes,  quite  so ;  there  are  some  honourable  exceptions  to  it ; 
among  others,  Mr.  Greg,  who  has  two  mills  in  my  district."  "  Are  there  a  great 
number  of  factories  in  which  there  are  no  schools  ? — Yes." 

Yet  the  vouchers  of  attendance,  required  by  Clause  21,  are  regularly  given.* 

Again — ^  "  What  are  the  schools  to  which  the  factory  children  are  generally 
sent  in  your  district  ? — Very  various.''  Are  there  many  schools  upon  the  pre- 
mises instituted  by  the  masters  themselves  ? — A  great  many."  "  In  which  case 
do  you  find  control  more  easy,  in  the  case  where  the  schools  are  upon  the  pre* 
mises,  or  where  they  are  schools  belonging  to  independent  persons  not  connected 
with  the  factory  ? — Upon  the  premises,  because  I  have  an  opportunity  then  of  see- 
ing the  master  and  examining  him  ;  I  have  a  right  to  go  into  a  school  upon  the 
premises  ;  I  have  no  right  to  go  into  a  school  oflf  the  premises."  "  Wherever  the 
school  is  upon  the  premises  belonging  to  the  mill-owner,  who  appoints  the  school- 
master?— The  mill-owner."  "The  schoolmaster  is  therefore  the  servant  of  the 
mill-owner  ? — He  is."  "  There  is  no  kind  or  quality  of  schooling  prescribed  by 
the  Act  ? — No."  "  When  you  say  that  this  Clause  of  the  Act  is  generally 
observed  throughout  your  district,  do  you  mean  that  it  is  observed  according  to 
the  letter,  or  do  you  think  it  is  observed  according  to  what  you  conceive  to  be  the 
spirit  of  the  Act? — If  the  spirit  of  the  Act  means  a  good  education,  it  is  in  the 
larger  proportion  of  instances  obeyed  only  in  the  letter."  "  Are  there  some  in- 
stances in  which  respectable  mill-owners  have  instituted  very  good  schools  on 
their  premises? — Several."  "  But  in  the  larger  number  of  instances,  perhaps,  you 
would  re-affirm  the  words  you  employed  in  1837,  *  That  in  the  greater  proportion 
of  cases  where  children  under  13  years  of  age  are  employed,  there  is  a  mere  formal 
compliance  with  the  law,  the  schooling  being  a  mere  mockery  of  instruction  T — 
Quite  so ;  but  I  would  beg  leave  to  observe  that  it  is  a  mockery  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  mills ;  the  children  generally  attend  those  schools  which  are  open  to  chil- 
dren of  the  working  classes  in  the  towns  and  villages  where  they  live,  and  vhich 
I  consider  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  mockery  of  education."  "What 
are  the  hours  at  which  those  children  are  sent  to  school  ? — It  varies  very  con- 
siderably, from  very  early  in  the  morning  to  late  in  the  evening  "  Do  you  think 
aD  hours  equally  good  for  the  studies  of  little  children  ?— No,  very  much  the 
reverse."  "  Your  last  report  of  January  1840  contains  this  passage:  *  In  some 
cases  there  has  been  so  little  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  that,  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  mill,  they  have  been  sent  to  school  at  the  most  unsea. 
sonable  hours;  in  one  instance  lately,  at  half- past  five  in  the  morning;  in  another,  from 
i)'al&p&9t  seven  to  half-past  nine  in  the  evening,  when  the  children,  as  they  them- 
selves 
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selves  told  me,  after  their  day's  work,  almost  constantly  fall  asleep ;'  what  are  the 
hours,  generally,  at  which  the  children  are  sent  to  work  ? — Generally,  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  that  is  to  say,  some  time  between  nine  and  five  o'clock,  the  usual  hours 
when  schoolmasters  keep  their  schools  open."  "  In  case  the  children  are  sent  to 
school  at  those  unseasonable  hours,  either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  do  you 
consider  that  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  ? — Certainly  not/' 
**  Is  it  possible  that  the  children  can  derive  any  benefit  from  studies  pursued  under 
tsuch  circumstances  ? — Not  the  least ;  it  is  most  cruel  to  send  them  to  school  at 
that  time/'  ^  As  regards  the  schools  which  are  set  up  upon  the  premises  of  the 
mill-owner,  is  it  always  with  a  view  of  giving  the  children  the  best  education,  and 
keeping  them  under  their  own  eye  ? — I  believe  very  often  with  the  view  of  having 
their  services  more  easily  at  conmiand/'  **  When  you  first  undertook  the  office  of 
inspector,  you  found  great  repugnance  to  what  are  called  the  Educational  Clauses  ? 
— Amongst  many  mill-owners."  "  Do  you  find  that  the  same  repugnance  exists 
now  ? — I  have  heard  it  very  often  remarked,  '  It  is  very  unjust  that  the  mill -owners 
should  be  made  to  educate  the  children  they  employ,  any  more  than  other  per- 
sons ;'  to  that  1  have  replied,  *  The  law  does  not  impose  any  such  necessity ;  the 
law  requires  that  the  children  shall  attend  school.'  The  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  education,  I  conceive,  is  imposed  upon  the  parent.  The  law  stops  the  child's 
employment,  provided  the  parent  has  not  ftilfiUed  that  portion  of  the  law.  The 
law  says  to  the  parent,  I  conceive,  *  You  shall  not  make  money  of  your  child  by 
factory  employment,  if  you  do  not  send  it  regularly  to  school ;'  and  the  mill-owner 
is  employed  as  an  instrument  to  check  that."  "  But  there  is  no  taxation  upon  the 
funds  of  the  mill-owner  to  compel  him  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  child  *? 
— No ;  it  must  be  a  voluntary  act,  either  from  benevolence,  which  is  often  the 
case,  or  because  it  would  be  the  most  convenient  arrangement  for  his  mill  to  have 
the  school  upon  the  premises.'*  "  Does  not  this  difficulty  sometimes  occur  in  your 
inspectorship,  that  there  is  no  school  upon  the  premises,  and  that  there  is  no  school 
within  reasonable  reach  of  the  mill,  to  which  the  child  can  be  sent  ? — It  sometimes 
happens."  **  How,  then,  in  those  instances  is  the  Act  observed  r — I  have  told 
them,  *  You  must  find  somebody  or  other  to  school  the  children,  or  you  cannot 
employ  them ;  they  must  attend  a  school ;  let  that  school  be  as  good  as  you  can 
find,  under  the  circumstances  ;  you  must  employ  some  of  your  people  to  teach  the 
children ;  but  I  will  not  allow  you  to  employ  the  child  at  all,  unless  it  fulfils  the 
law  by  producing  a  certificate  of  having  attended  a  school." 

Your  Committee  would  also  call  attention  to  the  evidence  of  two  gentlemen 
themselves  proprietors  of  mills.*  "The  schooling  Clauses  are  included  in  the  20th  '  4097-4101. 43^9^ 
and  21st  Clauses ;  have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  those  ? — Schooling  either  :  ^"^^^^^ 
belongs  to  the  parents  or  it  belongs  to  the  state ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
employer,  in  my  opinion ;  it  is  either  a  parental  duty  or  a  national  duty."  **  Do 
you  think  it  is  possible  in  every  case  for  the  mill-owner  to  provide  schools,  or  that 
in  every  case  schools  exist  to  which  they  can  be  sent,  in  case  of  detached  situa- 
tions, and  a  small  number  of  children  being  employed? — There  are  situations  in 
which  it  would  be  very  onerous  and  expensive  for  the  mill-owner  to  provide 
schooling  to  the  extent  which  the  population,  or  those  employed  in  his  mill, 
might  require."  "  Would  he  rather  throw  out  children  from  his  mill  than  be  at 
the  expense  of  establishing  a  school  where  there  is  none? — He  had  better  pay 
higher  wages  to  older  hands  than  incur  the  expense  of  having  children,  if  he 
must  undertake  to  educate  them."  "  Do  you  think  the  education  to  be  of  a 
creditable  description,  or  effective  as  to  quality  ? — It  is  generally  considered  as  good 
for  nothing;  it  is  undervalued  and  mismanaged."  "Have  the  inspectors  the 
power  of  discharging  schoolmasters  or  schoolmistresses,  if  they  think  them  incom« 
petent? — They  have  that  power,  and  they  have  exercised  it ;  and  I  think  they  have 
the  power  of  imprisonment  under  some  circumstances."  "  Respecting  the  20th, 
21st,  22d  and  23d  Clauses,  which  relate  to  the  schoolmg,  the  first  of  those  requiring 
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that  the  children  shall  attend  a  school,  have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  that 
or  the  following  oner — We  keep  a  school  for  our  children,  and  we  pay  the 
expense  ourselves ;  they  are  three  hours  a  day  each  of  them  at  it,  and  we  find  it 
a  great  advantage  to  the  children ;  but  it  is  a  hard  case  upon  6(»ne  small  mill- 
owners  that  I  know,  and  the  tendency  is  in  many  mills  to  throw  those  children 
quite  out  of  employment;  that  I  know  to  be  the  case." 

On  the  22d  and  23d  Sections,  Your  Committee  will  merely  state  the  evidence 
as  given  by  two  inspectors.*  "  In  the  22d  Clause  it  is  enacted,  *  That  wherever 
it  shall  appear  to  any  inspector  that  a  new  or  additional  school  is  necessary  or 
desirable  to  enable  the  children  employed  in  any  factory  to  obtain  the  education 
required  by  this  Act,  such  inspector  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  or  procure 
the  establishment  of  such  school  ;'  is  not  that  Clause  altogether  inoperative? — 
Utterly;  because  we  have  no  means."  "You  have  the  power  to  establish  a 
school,  without  having  any  funds  for  that  purpose  ? — ^Yes."  "  Inasmuch,  then,  as 
the  22d  Clause  is  inoperative,  the  23d  Clause  must  be  equally  inoperative? — 
Quite  inoperative."  "No  fiinds  are  assigned  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
those  schools  ? — None."  "  In  those  cases  where  there  is  no  school  upon  the  pre- 
mises, and  no  school  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the  children  go,  how  are  the 
terms  of  the  Act  complied  with  ? — They  must  send  them  to  some  labourer's  cot- 
tage, if  they  have  children  under  13  years  of  a^e  ;  but  I  am  very  much  surprised 
that  the  manufacturers,  who  are  generally  very  acute  people,  should  never  have 
thought  of  serving  me  with  a  notice  in  that  case,  calling  upon  me  to  provide  a 
school  for  them."  "  Have  you  power  by  that  Clause  to  provide  a  school  ? — The 
22d  Clause  says,  *  That  wherever  it  shall  appear  to  any  inspector  that  a  new  or 
additional  school  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  enable  the  children  employed  in  any 
factory  to  obtain  the  education  required  by  this  Act,  such  inspector  is  hereby 
authorized  to  establish  or  procure  the  establishment  of  such  school ;'  now,  in  order 
to  throw  me  completely  on  my  back,  and  to  trample  upon  the  Education  Clauses, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  for  the  master  to  send  me  notice,  '  There  is  no  school 
here ;  be  so  good  as  to  establish  one.'  I  have  no  means  of  establishing  it,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  that  any  magistrate,  after  the  production  of  that  notice,  would 
encourage  me  to  institute  any  prosecution  against  that  gentleman."  "That 
22d  Clause,  therefore,  you  hold  to  be  perfectly  inoperative?— It  is  practically 
inoperative." 

Your  Committee  have  seriously  considered  the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to 
these  Clauses ;  and  if  their  recommendation  for  limiting  the  employment  of  the 
children  to  half  a  day  be  adopted,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  the  children 
attending  the  best  day  schools  that  are  open  to  the  working  classes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  factories.  But  as  the  National  Schools,  those  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  and  many  others,  are  not  open  on  Saturday,  Your  Committee 
recommend  that  the  obligatory  attendance  at  school  should  be  restricted  to  five 
days  of  the  week,  but  that  the  children  should  attend  not  less  than  2^  hours 
each  day. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  Your  Committee,  "  That  no  certificate  should  be  valid 
for  schooling  before  seven  in  the  morning,  nor  after  seven  in  the  evening ;  ^  that 
the  mill-owners  should  be  obliged,  when  required,  to  deduct  the  school  fee  from 
the  wages  of  the  child,  not  exceeding  2d.  per  week,  and  to  pay  it  to  the  school- 
master ;  ^  and  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  inspector  and  sub-inspector  to 
refuse  the  certificates  of  teachers,  on  the  grounds  of  gross  ignorance,  extreme  age 
or  immoral  character,  and  also  to  object  to  rooms  and  places  that  are  obviously 
unfit  to  be  used  as  a  school."  ^  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  these  sugges- 
tions are  sound  and  practicable. 
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Your  Committee,  however,  would  suggest,  that  wherever  the  certificates  of  a 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  shall  be  so  objected  to,  and  no  other  school  be 
foimd  to  exist  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  mill,  an  immediate  and  fiiU 
report  of  all  the  circumstances  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall 
have  the  power  of  granting  a  short  suspension  of  the  law  requiring  the  production 
ef  school  certificates*  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  removal  of  the  objections. 

With  all  the  consideration,  however,  which  Your  Committee  can  give  to  this 
subject,  they  feel  that  there  must  still  exist  cases  in  which,  from  the  extreme 
remoteness  and  seclusion  of  their  mills,  many  mill-owners  will  find  a  difficulty  of 
access  to  established  schools.  For  this  evil  they  can  devise  no  precise  remedy. 
It  might  be  dangerous,  in  many  respects,  to  hold  the  Government  responsible  for 
providing  schools  in  such  cases ;  and  they  can  only  express  their  sincere  and  cor- 
dial hope,  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  prevailing  feeling  in  favour  of  a  moral 
and  religious  education  of  the  operative  classes  will  speedily  come  in  aid  of  the 
difficulty. 

On  the  24th  Section,  an  inspector*  states,  "  With  regard  to  the  24th  Clause, 
no  prosecution  has  taken  place  for  a  child  remaining  upon  the  premises,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  offence  is  often  committed." 

Section  25.  The  abolition  of  this  Section  would  of  course  follow  the  enactment 
of  the  suggestions  made  on  Section  18.    . 

Section  26.  **  Interior  walls  of  every  mill,  &c.  to  be  limewashed."     This  is  a 
very  necessary  and  beneficial  regulation,^  and  should  be  strictly  enforced.  Attempts        b  ,ofta.  4106. 
are  often  made  to  evade  the  obligation ;  ^  and  the  "  period  is  frequently  prolonged  « 1023. 

a  month  or  two  after  the  time  when  the  mill  ought  to  be  whitewashed."  This 
provision  is  extremely  acceptable  to  the  operatives.^  Your  Committee  recommend  d  1034, 1025.  9^. 
that  words  be  introduced  to  express  more  clearly  that  limewashing,  not  whitewash- 
ing, must  take  place  once  at  least  in  12  months,  that  ceilings,  unless  painted  with 
oil,  be  also  washed,  and  that  the  dispensing  power  of  the  inspector  be  done 
away. 


*ioai.  FtieftIto4i05. 


The  27th  Section  is  pretty  generally  observed. 

By  the  28th  Section  is  assigned  a  **  punishment  for  forgery  of  certificates."  Pro- 
secutions have  not  often  been  instituted  under  this  Section,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  evidence ;  ®  of  its  necessity,  however,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  in  the  cases  of  violation  of  this 
Section,  imprisonment  should  not  be  the  fixed  penalty  ;  but  that  it  should  be  com- 
mutable  for  a  fine,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  the  minimum  of  the  fine 
being  fixed  by  law.^ 

The  29th  Section  renders  "  parents  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20^.  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children  beyond  the  legal  hours,  &c."  Many  prosecutions  have  been 
instituted  under  this  Section ;  ^  Your  Committee  have  no  suggestions  for  its 
amendment. 


'1033. 


^1664- 


f 1059. 


By  the  30th  Section  it  is  enacted,  that  "  If  any  offence  shall  be  committed 
against  this  Act  for  which  the  master  of  any  factory  or  mill  is  legally  responsible, 
and  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  justice  or  inspector  that  the  same 
has  been  committed  without  the  personal  consent,  concurrence  or  knowledge  of 
such,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  some  agent  or  servant  or  workman  of  such 
master,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  inspector  or  justice  to  summon  such  agent  or  ser- 
vant or  workman  before  him,  to  answer  for  such  offence,  and  such  agent  or  servant 
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or  workman  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  and  punishments  for  such  oflfence 
herein  provided ;  and  such  inspector  or  justice  shall  convict  such  agent  or  servant 
or  workman  in  lieu  of  such  master."  This  Section  has  been  considered  by  the 
operatives  as  the  source  of  much  oppression.     Your  Committee  will  state  the 

•  1789-1793.  evidence  on  this  head.  A  sub-inspector  is  asked,^  *'  Having  been  so  long  engaged 
in  this  duty,  will  you  state  whether  you  have  heard  many  complaints  from  the 
operatives  and  others  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  30th  Clause,  which 
provides  that  agents  and  servants  to  the  factory  owner  shall  be  personally  liable ; 
have  you  heard  them  complain  of  the  practice  of  fining  the  overlooker  instead  of 
the  masters  ? — Yes."  "  Do  they  feel  that  as  a  great  grievance  ? — Yes."  "  Will 
you  explain  a  little  more  what  you  have  seen  of  the  operation  of  that  Clause  ? — 
If  the  oifence  is  thrown  upon  the  overlooker,  the  overlooker  admits  the  case 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  situation,  as  he  expects  would  be  the  case 
if  he  were  not  to  admit  it."  "  That  is  to  say,  he  thinks  it  better  to  admit  that 
he  has  been  guilty  of  the  offence  than  run  the  chance  of  losing  his  place,  by  saying 
that  he  is  not  so  ? — Yes."     **  Have  you  often  heard  that  complaint  ? — Upon  many 

*a32o-a3ai.  occasions."  Again,  one  of  the  inspectors  states,  ^  **  With  respect  to  the  30th 
Clause,  which  provides,  '  agents  and  servants  of  factory  owners  to  be  personally 
liable,'  you  say  in  your  Report  of  the  30th  of  June  1837,  '  I  have  met  with  several 
instances  in  which  the  master  of  the  factory  has  endeavoured  to  shift  from  him- 
self upon  his  foreman  or  work-people  the  responsibility  of  observing  the  regulations 
of  the  Factory  Act.  These  endeavoursi  have  uniformly  resisted  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  and  have  held  the  master  to  his  responsibility.  But  although  (by  section  31) 
the  employer  of  children,  who,  by  himself,  or  by  his  servants  or  workmen,  offends 
against  the  Act,  is  pxmishable,  yet  (by  section  30)  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  offence 
has  been  committed  without  the  personal  consent,  concurrence  or  knowledge  of  the 
master,  by  some  agent,  servant  or  workman,  the  agent,  servant  or  workman  is  punish- 
able in  lieu  of  the  master.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  workman  is  paid 
by  the  piece,  and  not  by  the  day ;  and  in  this  case  the  workman  hires  the  children, 
who  assist  him  in  attending  the  machinery  of  his  employer.  The  tendency  of 
this  opening  for  shifting  the  responsibility  from  the  master  to  the  workman  is  to 
induce  the  former,  the  man  of  education,  character  and  station,  to  represent  him- 
self, in  case  of  prosecution,  as  having  no  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  his 
work-people  (who,  in  this  instance,  are  held  up  as  free  agents)  in  regard  to  the 
children  hired  by  them,  so  that  he  may  escape  from  legal  responsibility  himself, 
although  he  is  the  person  who  ultimately  profits  by  the  evasion  of  the  law,  who 
can  hardly  be  really  ignorant  of  the  acts  of  his  work-people,  and  who  ought  to 
be  responsible  that  the  business  of  his  factory  is  conducted  according  to  the 
law.  The  unavoidable  responsibility  of  the  master  would  also  lead  him  to  cul- 
tivate a  better  understanding  with  his  work-people,  to  take  a  greater  personal 
interest  in  them,  and  to  remove  that  feeling  of  distrust  which  it  is  said  too  fre- 
quently prevails  between  them :'  are  those  still  your  opinions  ? — Yes,  decidedly 
so."  "  Such  being  your  opinions,  have  you  any  other  remarks  to  make  upon  the 
operation  of  this  30th  Clause?— No;  I  should  apply  to  the  master  our  maxim  of 
qui  facit  pe7*  oliumfacit  pei'  se'' 

<=  1071-1074.  Another  inspector  gives  in  evidence,*'    "  The  30th  Clause  provides  that  the 

agents  and  servants  of  factory  owners  are  to  be  held  personally  liable;  in  one  of 
your  Reports,  of  the  date  of  January  1839,  you  say,  *  Although  it  is  true  the 
spinner  engages  his  own  piecer,  the  master  has  fiill  power  to  refuse  to  admit  the 
child,  and  to  discharge  the  spinner  himself  if  he  disobeys  his  orders ;  if  the  mill- 
owner  who  wishes  to  have  the  law  honestly  obeyed  in  his  factory  will  occasion- 
ally  review  the  children  and  make  due  inquiries,  he  will  as  easily,  nay,  much  more 
easily  than  the  inspector  or  superintendent,  discover  any  infringement  of  it ;  and 
when  it  is  once  known  that  he  is  in  earnest,  his  work-people  and  agents  will  not 
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dare  to  violate  the  law,  for  the  master  can,  by  the  dismissal  of  the  offender,  inflict 
a  penalty  far  heavier  than  any  the  Act  imposes ;'  those  are  still  your  sentiments! 
— Entirely."  "  Do  not  you  suppose  that  the  operation  of  the  30th  Clause  was 
intended  to  affect  those  who  may  be  considered  the  really  guilty  parties,  or  rather 
that  party  through  whom  the  violation  had  been  effected? — Yes."  *'  But  it  is  your 
opinion  that,  after  all,  if  it  were  generally  known  that  the  mill-owner  zealously 
and  solenmly  desired  the  observance  of  the  Act,  his  people  would  very  generally 
observe  it  ? — I  believe  there  would  be  very  few  instances  of  disobedience  if  the 
work-people  knew  that  the  master  not  only  was  in  earnest  in  directing  that  the 
law  should  be  obeyed,  but  that  he  would  occasionally  take  steps  to  ascertain 
himself,  by  inspection,  that  his  orders  were  obeyed." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman,  a  proprietor  of  mills,  states,^  "  In  the  30th  •4107-4111. 
Clause  it  is  enacted,  that  agents  and  servants  of  factory  owners  shall  be  personally 
liable ;  that  allows  an  action  to  be  brought  against  a  servant,  if  the  offence  has 
been  committed  by  him  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master  ? — I  perceive  that 
the  inspector  has  the  power  of  proceeding  against  the  servant  or  workman."  "  Do 
you  observe  that  Mr.  Homer's  recommendation  extends  to  making  it  imperative 
upon  the  magistrate  to  convict  the  mill-owner,  in  case  of  an  infraction  of  the  law 
by  his  servant,  but  leaves  it  in  the  power  of  the  mill- owner  to  recover  those 
damages  from  the  servant  afterwards,  in  case  he  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  that 
servant  has  been  guilty  of  the  offence  ? — I  think  I  can  rely  upon  the  Legislature  ; 
that  they  will  never  grant  any  individual  the  power  of  taking  our  money  from  us, 
as  it  were,  by  the  shovel-ftdl,  giving  us  the  power  of  getting  it  back  with  a  spoon, 
for  that  is  the  meaning  of  it."  "Do  you  conceive,  if  the  master  were  able  to  recover 
the  20  L  or  50  /.  penalty,  whatever  it  might  be,  from  the  servant,  who  probably 
has  nothbig  but  his  wages  to  depend  upon,  that  that  alone  would  make  up  to  him 
for  the  annoyance  and  the  disgrace  of  a  public  prosecution  ? — No  ;  he  could  receive 
no  compensation  from  a  servant  that  would,  to  any  extent,  be  ample  for  either  the 
injury  or  the  pecuniary  loss  sustained  by  the  penalty :  when  I  say  iiyury,  I  mean 
injury  to  character."  "  Then,  although  the  master  might  be  innocent,  he  would 
have  first  to  be  prosecuted  and  exposed,  and  then  he  would  be  left  to  recover 
damages  of  his  servant,  who  was  unable  to  pay  the  damages  ? — That  would  be  the 
effect ;  that  he  would  sustain  a  great  moral  injury  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  recover 
nothing  back  that  would  be  worth  having."  "  You  consider  that  that  would  be  a 
great  hardship  ? — A  gross  hardship." 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  would  recommend  that  power  should  be  given  to 
the  inspector  or  sub-inspector  to  proceed  against  an  agent  or  servant,  if  he  shall 
be  satisfied,  on  due  inquiry,  that  the  offence  was  committed  without  the  consent, 
knowledge  or  concurrence  of  the  master,  and  in  contravention  of  his  orders ;  but 
if  the  inspector  or  sub-inspector  be  not  so  satisfied,  and  shall  deem  it  his  duty  to 
proceed  against  the  master,  and  shall  prove  that  the  offence  was  committed,  that 
it  shall  be  imperative  on  the  magistrate  to  convict  the  master,  unless  the  master 
shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate  that  the  offence  was  committed 
by  the  agent  or  servant  in  contravention  of  his  order,  and  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent,  in  which  case  the  inspector  shall  forthwith  take  proceedings  against  the 
servant ;  but,  notwithstanding,  if  the  master  at  the  time  of  hearing  shall  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates  that  the  offence  was  committed  by  his  agent 
or  servant,  in  contravention  of  his  order,  and  without  his  knowledge  or  concur- 
rence, then  in  that  case  the  magistrates  may  grant  the  master  a  warrant  of 
distress  against  such  agent  or  servant  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  paid  by  the 
tnaster ;  or  the  said  master  shall  be  allowed,  within  a  limited  time,  to  apply  to  th0 
same  magistrates  to  obtain  such  warrant,  on  due  proof  that  the  agent  or  servant 
was  the  guilty  party. 
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In  Section  82,  Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  word  gub-inq>eetor  be 
•  '^^  inserted.^ 

On  Section  33  they  have  nothing  to  suggest. 

Section  31   regulates  "  the  penalties  for  offences  against  this  Act."     By  the 
latter  part  of  this  Clause,  magistrates  have  power  to  mitigate  the  penalty  below 
ll.f  or  even  discharge  the  matter  altogether.     It  has  appeared  to  Your  Committee^ 
that  the  abuse  of  this  power  has,  in  some  districts,  contributed  to  render  nugatory  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.     Your  Committee  would  direct  attention  to  the  following 
statements,  by  one  of  the  inspectors  who  gave  evidence  before  them :  "  In  your 
report  of  October  1836,  there  are  these  words,  *  Instead  of  visiting  offences  with 
such  a  penalty  as  would  at  once  be  a  punishment  of  the  offender,  and  a  warning 
to  others,  the  magistrates  in  several  places  have  availed  themselves  to  such  an 
extent  of  the  power  given  by  the  Act  to  mitigate  the  penalties,  that  their  lenity 
vrill,  I  fear,  rather  encourage  than  check  future  violations  of  the  law.*    In  January 
1837,  you  say,  *  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  continued 
violation  of  the  law  is  in  no  small  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  what  appears  to  me 
a  very  mistaken  course  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  magistrates,  who,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  power  given  to  them  by  the  Act 
to  mitigate  the  penalties,  so  that  the  disreputable  mill-owner,  who  is  regardless  of 
the  discredit  of  a  prosecution  for  violating  a  law  solely  made  for  the  protection  of 
helpless  children,   looks  only  to  the  amount  of  the  penalty  imposed  upon  his 
neighbour,  and  finds,  in  casting  up  the  account,  that  it  is  far  more  profitable  to 
disobey  than  to  observe  the  Act.'     You  say  also,  in  your  Report  of  July  1838, 
after  speaking  of  warnings  which  had  been  disregarded,  *  There  was,  therefore,  no 
alternative  but  to  endeavour  to  get  the  penalties  inflicted — I  say  endeavour,, 
because  of  the  system  that  the  magistrates  at  Rochdale  act  upon,  of  mitigating 
the  penalties  to  so  great  an  extent;   in  20  convictions  at  Rochdale  this  last 
quarter,  for  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  chief  offences  pimishable  by  the  Act, 
viz.  overworking  children,  a  penalty  of  20*.  was  imposed  in  eight  cases,  and  in 
seven  other  cases  5*.  was  deemed  sufficient.*     You  say  again,  in  the  same  Report, 
*  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  continued  disobedience  of  the  law  in  that  super- 
intendency  (of  Rochdale)  mainly  arises  frbm  the  practice  of  the  magistrates  there 
in  mitigating  penalties  to  so  great  an  extent.     It  would  seem  that  there  are  a 
great  many  persons  in  those  places  who  are  not  very  sensitive  to  the  shame  of 
a  prosecution,  and  who  regulate  their  proceedings  by  the  result  of  their  estimates, 
when  they  set  the  almost  certain  small  penalty  against  the  amount  of  their  gains 
by  breaking  the  law.'    You  proceed  also  to  give  instances  at.Oldham,  Manchester 
and  Kendal.     Again,  in  January  1839,  you  say,  '  I  vrish  I  could  say  that  we  are 
now  better  supported  by  some  magistrates  than  formerly ;   it  seems  to  be  an 
established' rule  in  some  courts  of  petty  sessions  that  mill  occupiers  may  violate 
any  provision  of  the  Act,  even  that  main  enactment  for  the  protection  of  children 
from  being  overworked,  for  once  at  least,  on  payment  of  20*.;  the  practical 
operation  of  which  rule  is,  among  those  whose  moral  feelings  are  not  very  sensi- 
tive, that  it  amounts  to  an  encouragement  to  break  the  law,  for  there  is  thus 
a  clear  gain  in  the  non-observance  of  it ;  and  it  is  seen,  too,  that  even  a  second 
offence  is  gently  dealt  with,  for,  although  the  penalty  be  sometimes  doubled,  it 
then  only  amounts  to  40  s.'     Do  you  still  adhere  to  the  opinions  expressed  in 
those  several  reports  of  yours  ? — To  every  word."     "  Is  not  it,  in  fact,  more  profit- 
able oftentimes  to  overwork  a  number  of  children  for  so  many  hours,  and  pay  the 
penalty,  than  to  observe  the  law,  by  discharging  them  from  their  work  at  due 
«^a33o.  a4oa.  «465-6.  time?— I  conceive  so."     Again,^  "You^  said,    that  since  the  low  penalty  was 
•ii37-"39.        inflicted,  there  have  been  more  offences  in  the  Rochdale  district;  as  you  have 
since  that  time  had  a  superintendent  resident  there,  is  it  not  more  than  probable 
that  the   factory  proprietors  would   be   doubly  on   their  guard? — Of  course." 
"And  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  more  offences  have  been  discovered? — Tliere, 
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have  been  a  great  many  prosecutions."  "  It  is  therefore  fairly  to  be  inferred  that 
that  has  in  some  degree  arisen  from  the  low  penalty  inflicted  in  that  case?^— 
I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  from  statements  that  have  been  made  to  me  again  and 
i^in,  that  it  is  a  joke  in  the  Rochdale  district — *  Oh !  we  shall  have  the  sovereign 
remedy.* " 

Again,  a  sub-inspector  is  examined,  who  says,*  "  Upon  the  31st  Clause,  the  •  «6«&.«e4o.  «648-49« 
magistrate  has  the  power  of  mitigating  a  penalty  below  the  sum  of  1/, ;  have  you 
found  this  power  of  mitigating  the  penalties  operate  injuriously? — I  have/*  "  In 
what  way  have  you  found  it  operate  injuriously? — Masters  have  told  me  that  it 
would  answer  their  purpose  better  to  pay  a  fine  occasionally,  when  I  came  round, 
than  to  obey  the  law.**  "  How  many  mill-owners  told  you  that  ?— Several  have.** 
"  Do  you  find  that  those  mills  do  habitually  disobey  the  law?— Some  of  them  do.** 
"Do  not  they  expose  themselves  to  constant  prosecution  by  it?— If  they  be 
detected.'*  **  Can  you  tell  how  often  those  particular  mills  have  been  detected  ? — 
One  or  two  of  them  twice.**  **  If  they  systematically  acted  upon  that  principle  of 
disobeying  the  law,  surely  you  would  be  able  to  detect  them  oftener  than  twice  ? 
— Offences  are  very  difficult  of  detection ;  I  am  only  repeating  what  they  have 
told  me,  that  it  would  answer  their  purpose  to  disobey  the  law,  and  to  pay  a 
trifling  penalty  when  I  came  round."  "  Do  you  know  that  they  do  systematically 
disobey  the  law,  on  account  of  its  answering  their  purpose?— I  do  not  know 
that."  "If  they  tell  you  that  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so,  and  you  believe  that  it 
is  their  interest  to  do  so,  have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  when  opix)rtunity 
offers  they  would  do  so? — No."  "Have  you  not  already  said  that  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  evidence  is  very  great?— It  is."  "In  the  first  place,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  detect  that  the  offence  has  been  committed  ? — Yes."  "  And  then  it  is 
very  difficult  to  prove  the  commission  of  the  offence? — It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
prove  it.**  "  Therefore,  from  your  experience,  you  have  a  right  to  infer  that  many 
offences  are  committed  which  you  are  never  able  to  detect  ? — I  have  no  doubt  (rf 
it."  "  If  a  mill-owner  habitually  acts  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  disobey  the  law,  must  not  the  offences  committed  be  multiplied  daily? — Yes.*' 
"  Surely,  then,  you  would  be  able  to  detect  those  offences  more  than  two  or  three 
times  ? — If  he  systematically  did  it.  Last  year,  when  the  Factory  Bill  was  before 
The  House,  a  mill-owner  said  to  me,  *  You  are  making  some  alteration ;  what  is 
it  to  be  ?'  I  said,  *  I  cannot  tell ;  I  see  they  are  raismg  the  penalties,  for  one 
thing.'  He  replied,  *  I  believe  they  cannot  now  fine  us  more  than  100/.?*  I  said, 
*  No.'  He  said,  *  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  pay  that**  "  "  Better  to 
pay  that,  and  not  obey  the  law  ?—  Yes.'*  "  Does  the  proverb  prevail  in  your  part  of 
the  country,  that  they  will  resort  to  the  sovereign  remedy  ? — I  have  heard  it  said." 
**  ^Vhat  is  the  sovereign  remedy? — ^A  pound  for  each  offence."  Again,  another 
inspector  says,^  "With  respect  to  the  31st  Clause,  which  gives  the  power  of  miti- 
gating penalties,  in  your  Report  of  the  1st  of  January  1838,  you  say,  *The  only  3<h>7- 
means  by  which  the  graver  offences  can  be  sufficiently  controlled  will  be  to  pro- 
portion the  punishment  to  the  offences  committed,  neither  making  it  so  severe  as 
to  induce  magistrates  to  refrain  from  interfering  (which  has  been  the  effect  of  pro- 
viding only  imprisonment  for  some  offences),  nor  by  having  the  penalty  that  can 
or  may  be  inflicted  so  small  that  a  manufacturer  can  calculate  upon  gaining  more  by 
evading  the  law  than  he  will  have  to  pay  in  penalties  if  discovered :'  is  that  still  your 
opinion?— It  is."  "In  your  opinion  is  the  power  given  by  the  31st  Clause  of  mitigatmg 
the  penalties  such  as  to  operate  injuriouslyupon  the  efliciencyof  the  Act? — Veryinju- 
riously."  "Do  not  you  think  the  smallness  of  the  penalties  makes  the  magistrates  more 
inclined  to  convict  than  they  otherwise  might  be  ? — In  my  Report  I  state  that  it 
is  necessary  to  take  a  medium ;  that  they  should  not  be  so  heavy  as  to  prevent 
the  magistrate  convicting,  but  not  so  paltry  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence. I  have  a  return  of  the  penalties,  which  was  ordered,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  out  of  703  penalties,  there  were  409  of  20^.  and  under.'*  "  Supposing 
a  magistrate  were  to  convict  in  a  series  of  small  penalties,  would  that  be  sufficient 
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to  deter  a  man  who  was  detennined  to  overwork  his  children  for  his  profit? — 
Distinctly  not.**  "  Would  he  not  find  that  by  overworking  the  children  he  might 
make  very  considerable  profit,  and  although  he  was  convicted  in  several  cases  of 
prosecution,  yet  that  his  gains  would  far  exceed  his  penalties  ? — Certainly.**  The 
penalties,  moreover,  fall  more  heavily  on  the  operatives  than  on  the  mill-owners  ;* 
this,  it  was  stated  in  evidence  by  an  operative,  is  considered  a  grievance  by  the 
work-people.  "They  think,"  he  remarks,^  "in  many  cases,  justice  is  not  adminis* 
tered  to  th^tn,  particularly  when  a  grave  infraction  takes  place,  and  only  5^.  or  1/. 
is  awarded  for  it ;  they  think  it  a  mere  mocking  of  justice." 


The  provisions  in  this  Section  must  be  considered  simultaneously  with  one 
in  the  43d  Section,  which  "  enacts,  that  only  one  penalty  shall  be  recover- 
able for  any  one  description  of  offence  firom  any  one  person  for  any  one  day.** 
The  effect  of  this  enactment  in  practice  will  be  best  exhibited  by  a  quotation 

•  iao3-iao6.  of  evidence.^  "By  the  latter  part  of  the  Clause  it  is  provided,  that  only  one  penalty 
shall  be  recoverable  for  any  one  description  of  offence  from  any  one  person  for 
any  one  day ;  has  not  the  operation  of  that  been  found  to  be  a  very  great  impedi- 
ment to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  ? — ^A  great  impediment,  and,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  a  gross  injustice."  "  In  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  breaches  of  the 
law,  so  that  they  be  all  of  one  character,  they  are  to  be  treated  as  a  single  offence  ? 
Yes."  "  For  instance,  if  2,000  children  were  overworked  in  one  mill,  that  would 
be  a  single  offence  under  the  Act? — Yes,  and  might  be  pimished  by  a 
penalty  of  20s.''     "  You  think  that  a  very  mischievous  restriction  ? — Very  mis- 

^a65a-a666.  chievous,  and  unjust."  Again,  a  sub-inspector  is  asked,**  "  Supposing  a  mill-owner 
overworks  200  children  in  one  day,  and  you  institute  a  prosecution,  and  he  is  con- 
victed of  having  overworked  200  distinct  children,  is  that  considered  as  200  offences, 
or  as  one  offence  ?— One  offence.**  "  For  that,  does  he  pay  200  penalties,  or  one 
penalty  ?— One  penalty."  "  Therefore  1/.  would  cover  the  penalty  for  that  offence? 
— Yes."  "  Although  the  profit  obtained  firom  the  work  of  the  200  children  might 
be  manifold  the  amount  of  the  penalty?— Yes,  he  cannot  be  convicted  in  more 
*  46".  than  one  penalty  for  those  for  the  same  offence."  ® 

4619-4626.  On  the   opposite   side,    it   is  stated,^    "  The   complaints  against  the   small 

amounts  of  penalties  in  cases  x)f  convictions,  and  a  belief  expressed  that  those 
small  penalties  operate,  if  not  as  an  encouragement,  at  least  no  discouragement  to 
the  mill-owner  to  offend  against  the  law  ? — Yes,  I  did  observe  that ;  I  could  not 
understimd  firom  the  evidence  how  that  was  proved ;  there  was  a  Heywood  case 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Homer^s  evidence,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  amount  of 
penalty  levied  was  only  17  /. ;  but  he  totally  fiuled  in  proving  that  that  was  not 
an  effectual  prevention  to  any  further  infringement  of  the  Act."  **  And  the  cross- 
examination  proved  that  no  further  conviction  had  ever  taken  place  in  that  mill  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  so  stated  by  Mr.  Homer."  ^*  Do  you  believe  in  the  practice,  or  can  it 
be  the  interest  of  any  mill-owner  habitually  and  systematically  to  disobey  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  with  a  view  to  his  pecuniary  interest  ? — Decidedly  not ;  the 
thing  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  I  think."  "  Why  do  you  consider  it  would  not  be 
his  interest  to  act  upon  such  a  principle  ? — I  do  not  see  what  he  would  gain  by 
it."  '*  Do  you  believe  it  is  possible,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  supposing  he 
had  no  other  consideration,  to  have  any  advantage  ? — I  presume  you  are  speaking 
merely  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view."  "  I  ask,  on  a  cold-blooded  calculation,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  more  economical  to  disobey  the  provisions  of  the  law  or  to  obey 
them  ? — I  should  say  it  would  be  much  more  economical  to  obey  them."  "  Do 
you  think,  supposing  he  were  determined  to  consider  nothing  but  his  own  inte- 
rest, he  would  not  find  it  more  economical  to  dismiss  the  children  under  age,  and 
pay  the  additional  wages  necessary  for  the  service  of  adults  or  those  above  18 
years  of  age,  rather  than  submit  to  the  risk  and  the  payment  of  those  penalties  ? 
— ^A  great  deal  would  depend  on  how  the  law  was  administered," 
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It  is  further  stated,*  **  In  case  of  instituting  a  prosecution,  what  would  be  the  *  6153-51^ 
lowest  amount  of  penalties  you  could  compel  the  magistrate  to  inflict,  and  what 
might  be  the  greatest  ?— There  could  be  only  one  penalty  for  one  description  of 
offence."  "  Suppose  there  was  one  child  imder  age  so  working  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  ought  not  that  child  to  be  entered  in  the  register ;  is  not  that  one  offence  ? — 
There  might  be  one  offence  for  not  entering  the  name  on  the  register,  another  for 
not  having  a  medical  certificate,  another  for  not  having  a  certificate  of  the  school 
attendance,  and  another  for  not  entering  the  name  in  the  time  register.*'  "  That 
is  to  say,  four  offences  would  exist  in  the  case  of  each  child,  and  you  might  press 
for  four  convictions  in  the  case  of  each  particular  child  ? — Yes."  "  And  that 
prosecution  might  extend  over  the  surface  of  14  days? — ^Yes."  "  And  in  case  of 
a  deliberate  violation  of  the  law,  the  probability  is,  that  you  would  be  able  to 
procure  evidence  of  their  not  only  having  worked  one  day  but  14  days  ? — Yes,  I 
conceive  so."  "  So  that  there  would  be  four  offences  for  each  child  in  14  days  ? 
—Yes."  "  That  is  four  times  14  ? — ^Yes."  "  What  is  the  least  amount  of  the 
penalties  the  magistrate  would  inflict  for  each  offence  ? — Sometimes  they  go  as 
low  in  England  as  half-a-crown  or  5  s."  "  By  a  clause  of  the  Act,  in  the  case  of 
vrilfiil  neglect,  how  is  it  ? — It  rests  with  the  justice,  I  think.*'  •*  The  case  sup- 
posed, is  of  wilful  defiance  and  deception  ;  there  is  no  power  of  mitigation  beyond 
20/.  and  1/. ;  those  are  the  two  extremes? — That  is  a  question  of  calculation ; 
that  would  make  56/."  "  For  each  child  he  would  have  to  pay  a  penalty  of  56/.? 
— Yes."  *'  And  in  case  of  employing  10  children,  the  probability  is,  he  would  not 
employ  one ;  the  least  penalty  the  magistrate  would  in  that  case  inflict,  if  you 
chose  to  urge  the  case,  would  be  560/.  for  10  children  ? — Yes."  "  But  suppose 
the  magistrate  chose  to  give  the  utmost  penalty  the  law  allowed  of,  that  is,  20/., 
that  would  amount  to  11,200/.  for  having  employed  10  children  in  defiance  of 
the  law  during  those  14  days  ? — Yes."  **  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  disgrace 
attaching  to  the  mill-owner  for  setting  the  law  at  defiance,  in  conjunction  with 
the  necessary  penalties  which  must  be  inflicted  in  case  of  discovery  and  convic- 
tion, and  the  possible  penalties  that  might  be  inflicted,  form  altogether  a  pretty 
good  guarantee  that  the  mill-owner  vdll  not  act  on  the  principle  of  violating  the 
law,  and  that  his  manager  would  not  make  those  fialse  statements  which  we  have 
referred  to  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  of  that ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  the  mill-ovmers  in 
Glasgow  would  feel  the  disgrace  of  a  prosecution  very  keenly." 

Your  Committee  recommend  the  foUovring  amendments:  That  a  distinct 
penalty  be  asagned  to  every  offence  conmiitted  against  the  Act,  and  that 
both  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  it  be  fixed;  that  in  the  case  of  the 
illegal  employment  of  children  or  young  persoos,  a  penalty  should  be  levied 
for  each  child  or  young  person  so  illegally  employed;  and  that  when  the 
offence  has  been  repeated  vdthin  12  months,  the  penalty  be  not  mitigated  bek>w 
a  certain  sum.  ^  Your  Committee,  however,  cannot  altogether  forget  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  amount  of  the  penalties  which  have  been  inflicted,  there  most  in 
every  case  have  been  added  not  only  the  costs,  but  what  must  in  the  case  of  every 
respectable  mill-owner  have  inflicted  a  for  heavier  punishment  than  the  pecuniary 
one,  the  annoyance  and  disgrace  of  a  public  prosecution.  The  first  part  of  the 
43d  Section,  which  regulates  application  of  penalties,  may  also  be  considered 
here.    Your  Committee  recommend,^  "  that  the  penalties  should  be  funded,  foid  c  ,446. 

applied  from  time  to  time  in  the  manner  that  may  appear  most  beneficial  for  pro- 
moting the  education  of  factory  children,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  inspector  or  the  local  magistracy,  and  that  the  inspec- 
tors should  be  required  to  state,  in  their  half-yearly  reports,  the  amount  of 
penalties  imposed  in  the  precediog  half  year,  the  place  where  the  money  wza 
lodged,  and  all  sums  that  have  been  appropriated  in  the  preceding  half  year." 

56-  i>  2  The 
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The  34th  Section  enacts,  that  "  proceedings  under  this  Act  may  be  had  before 
M 133.  ufio.  1085.    any  one  inspector  or  any  one  magistrate/'*    Although  Your  Committee  have 
3048.  3053.        no  desire  to  make  the  least  reflection  on  any  class  of  gentlemen,  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  them  as  the  members  of  such  a  class  from  the  offices  of  the  magistracy, 
they  think  it  nevertheless  advisable,  in  reference  to  tJie  decided  opinion  expressed 
by  the  inspectors,  and  the  very  strong  feelings  entertained  on  the  snbject  by 
the  operatives,  ^  that  the  provision  formerly  contained  in  the  Act,  called  Sir 
John  Hobhouse's  Act,  [should  be  revived,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  that  no  per- 
son being  a  mill-owner  or  occupier,  should  sit  to  adjudicate  cases  arising  out  of 
factory  legislation.     The  same  principle  is  recognized  in  the  Excise  Acts,  and 
in  the  laws  against  combination.     To  this  amendment  an  objection  is  made  by  a 
*4ii5-  gentleman  connected  with  mill  property,  who  says,^  **  I  think  that  such  a  Clause 

is  a  reflection  upon  the  bench,  and  that  to  inflict  such  a  Clause  upon  them  by 
legislation  is  rather  a  severe  reflection,  inasmuch  as  it  charges  the  magisteriid 
office  with  something  like  a  selfish  or  personal  leaning  whidi  is  undeserved,  in 
my  opinion."* 

The  35th  Section  relates  to  complaints  to  be  preferred  at  or  before  the  visit 
""77.  of  the  inspector,  and  previous  notice  given.     On  this  the  inspector  remarks*, 

**  It  is  a  Clause  as  to  which  neither  the  inspector  nor  any  person  whom  we  have 
consulted  can  comprehend  what  is  meant."  With  respect  to  the  provision, 
that  only  14  days  are  allowed  after  the  conmiission  of  the  offence  during  which 
the  party  may  be  complained  against,  he  is  further  asked,  *^  Have  you  found 
it  very  much  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  Act? — Most  seriously,"  he  replied, 
"  because,  supposing  even  the  system  of  inspection  was  so  close  that  every  mill 

'i>79-  was  visited  every  month,  during  half  that  month  the  law  might  be  violated."* 

'^  But  as  the  system  of  inspection  is  such  that  mills  can  be  visited  only  three 
times  in  a  year,  it  of  course  allows  a  very  large  margin  during  which  offences 
may  be  committed — three  months  and  a  half,  supposing  the  visits  to  be  peri- 
odical ;  it  allows  ten  months  and  a  half  in  the  whole  year  during  which  offences 
may  be  committed  with  impunity  ? — Yes."     Another  inspector  confirms  this  tes- 

'  *337.  timony.  ^    Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend,  that  informations  should  be 

laid  within  14  days  of  the  discovery  of  the  offence  by  the  inspector  or  sub- 
inspector  ;  but  that  in  the  event  of  the  appointment  of  an  increased  number  of 
inspectors  as  hereafter  recommended  by  Your  Committee,  it  be  legal  to  lay  an 
information  within  two  months  from  the  commission  of  the  offence ;  and  that,  in 
that  case,  power  be  given  to  a  magistrate  to  postpone  the  hearing  of  the  com- 

^  1578.  plaint  beyond  14  days,  on  sufficient  cause  assigned.^ 

On  the  30th,  37th,  38th,  39th,  40th,  41st,  42d,  43d  and  44th  Sections 
Your  Committee  have  no  remarks  to  offer. 

The  45th  Section  directs  the  inspectors  to  keep  full  minutes  of  all  their  visits 
and  proceedings,  and  make  reports  twice  a  year,  and  oftener,  if  required,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.     A  passage  in  this  Section,  whereby  they  are  enjoined  to 
report,  **  whether  such  factories  or  mills  are  or  are  not  conducted  according  to 
I.  ,58a.  the  directions  <rf  this  Act,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,"^  has  been  considerecl  so 

obscure  as  to  render  the  provision  altogether  inoperative. 

Your  Committee  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  this  Sec- 
tion, to  recommend  that  both  the  numbers  and  salaries  of  the  gentlemen 
engaged  ae  sub-inspectors  of  factories  be  increased.  At  present  they  are  re- 
quired **  to  visit  each  mill  in  their  division  three  times  a  year;"*  it  is  desir- 
able that  they  should  do  so  at  least  four  times,    and  that  never  more  than 
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four  months   should    elapse  between   two  visits.*      "  If  it   is  thought   neces-  •  n^t. 

sary,"  says   an   inspector,  "  that  the  mills  should  be   visited  more   frequently, 
I  consider  that  an  increased  number  of  inspectors  is  indispensable.*'^     Another        *  1435.  8374. 
inspector  observes,  ^^  I  think  the  number  is  sufficient.     I  think  they  ought  to  be 
better  paid."*^     "  Otherwise,"  he  is  asked,  "  a  greater  degree  of  visitation  would       « 2475,  2276. 
involve  a  much  heavier  charge  upon  their  income  ? — Yes."*^    A  superintenoent  a  aaso. 

states,  in  answer  to  the  question  proposed  to  him,  and  he  may  be  quoted  as  a 
sample  of  the  rest, ''  that  his  salary  is  350 1,  a  year ;  that  nearly  200/.  of  that  sum  is 
eonsumed  in  travelling  expenses."®  "  In  ordinary  visitations,  supposing  you  are  « 2085-4087. 
sent  upon  any  extraordinary  business,  is  any  allowance  made  to  you,  or  is  that  an 
additional  drain  upon  your  finances  ? — ^That  is  an  additional  charge  to  the  super- 
intendent."^ "  Does  not  that  offer  an  inducement,  in  making  a  visitation,  to  huny  '2090. 
over  your  business,  that  you  may  be  absent  from  home  as  little  as  possible  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  do  iM)t  consider  that  the  public  service  suffers,  because  the  quicker  you 
visit  mills,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  the  visits  being  known,  provided  you  do  not 
hurry  through  the  mill.^»  "  Do  you  think  the  visitations  would  be  more  regular  « 2093, 2094. 
and  more  frequent  if  they  had  a  larger  sum  at  their  disposal  for  travelling  expenses 
in  the  way  of  mileage? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  encouragement."  "  In  that 
case,  do  you  think  the  staff  would  be  sufficient  if  you  had  larger  means  of  moving 
about  ? — Yes,  at  present  there  is  a  bounty  held  out  to  remain  at  home,  and  to 
forego  prosecutions."  Your  Committee  likewise  suggest  that  instructiops  should 
be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  purpose  of  ajasimilathig  the  mode  x)f 
visitation  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  that  the  in^)ector  and  sub-inspector  should 
be  directed,  at  each  visit  of  inspection,  to  go  through  every  part  of  the  mills  in 
which  any  manufecturing  process  is  carried  cm,  and  see  the  children  and  yoimg 
persons  with  their  own  eyes  ;  and  that,  in  all  cases,  they  report  the  state  of  the 
mills  as  they  found,  and  not  as  they  left,  th^oi. 

On  the  remaining  Sections  of  the  Act,  fit)m  the  46th  to  the  50th,  Your  Com- 
mittee have  no  remarks  to  offer. 

Upon  two  or  three  other  points,  not  falling  under  any  of  the  Sections  of  the  exist- 
ing Act,  Your  Committee  would  in  the  first  place  suggest  the  necessity  of  affixing 
a  penalty  to  the  crime  of  concealing  children  during  the  visitation  of  a  factory. 
The  evidence  of  the  inspectors  will  best  exhibit  the  propriety  of  such  an  enact- 
ment.^ One  is  asked,  **  Have  there  been  any  instances  in  which  attempts  have  «»  428-432. 
been  made  to  conceal  the  children  during  your  visits  to  any  mill  ? — ^Yes,  they 
have  been  concealed  in  wool-bags."  "  And  in  what  other  places  ? — ^I  have  never 
detected  it ;  but  I  was  told  that  in  a  mill  that  I  visited,  believing  children  to  be 
improperly  employed  there,  after  I  had  gone  I  was  told,  *  If  you  had  looked  into 
the  necessaries,  you  would  have  found  them  ftdl.' "  **  So  that  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  conceal  children  under  nine,  and  to  prevent  your  knowing  that  they  were 
actually  working  ? — If  they  resort  to  such  things  as  that,  of  course  I  cannot,  any 
more  than  other  persons,  discover  it."  "  Tliere  is  no  Clause  in  the  Act  whereby 
you  can  punish  such  an  offence  as  the  concealment  of  children  ? — Not  conceal- 
ment ;  I  must  prove  that  they  were  employed."  **  But  the  act  of  concealing  the 
children  is  not  an  offence  punishable  under  the  Act?— No."  Again,  another 
officer  states,*  "  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  children  being  concealed  when  you  *  1858-1861. 
have  visited  the  mills? —On  several  occasions."  "  In  what  townships? — Black- 
bum,  Manchester,  and  at  Almonbury,  in  Yorkshire."  "  What  have  you  done  on 
those  occasions  ? — In  some  instances  I  waited  till  the  children  came  out ;  in  other 
instances  I  have  removed  the  wool  under  which  they  were  hid."  "  Were  those 
children  under  the  age  allowed  by  the  law? — Yes."^  **  You  say  you  have  found  ^1865,  i866. 
children  concealed  ;  do  you  suppose  that  that  is  a  common  practice,  or  that  it  is  a 
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rare  case  for  chUdren  to  be  concealed  ?— It  may  be  carried  on  very  frequently  when 
we  cannot  detect  it/*  "  According  to  your  experience,  do  you  think  it  is  a  gene- 
rally prevailing  practice,  or  that  it  is  a  practice  of  rare  occurrence  ? — ^It  is  not  a 
prevailing  practice,  but  still  it  is  not  of  rare  occurrence."     A  third  gives  in 

»  *663-a5«^  evidence,*  "  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  children  are  sometimes  concealed? — 
I  have  found  them  concealed  under  machinery  and  in  water-closets."  "  Lately  ? — 
I  had  a  case  about  a  twelvemonth  ago  of  their  being  hid  under  machinery.''  ''  That 
is  no  offence  against  the  Act,  is  it  ?— No.**  "  It  is  no  offence,  unless  you  can  prove 
that  those  children  have  been  overworked  ? — Or  that  they  have  been  worked  under 
legal  age."  "  How  many  cases  of  concealment  have  you  found  ? — Several ;  six  or 
seven  ;  I  have  had  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  others  have  taken  place 
without  my  being  aware  of  it ;  I  heard  of  it  by  subsequent  information."  •*  Is 
not  the  difficulty  of  detection  very  great  indeed  ?— Very  great."  "  Have  you  any 
reason  to  think  that  the  children  are  afraid  of  giving  evidence  agamst  their 
masters  ? — ^They  are  very  reluctant  indeed  ;  the  statements  that  they  give  wh^ 
they  come  into  a  court  of  justice  vary  entirely  from  the  evidence  that  they  have 
*fl956-  previously  given  in  the  mill."^     A  fourth  says,  "Have  you  reason  to  think  that 

the  children  are  ever  concealed  at  the  time  of  your  visits  ? — I  am  convinced  <rf 
that,  from  statements  made  to  me  ;  I  was  told  at  Huddersfield  that  there  were 
two  entrances  to  certain  rooms,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  when  I  had 
gone  in  at  the  one,  persons  had  gone  out  of  the  other.  The  next  time  I  went  I 
had  the  superintendent  with  me,  and  we  went  in  at  opposite  doors,  and  by  tiiat 
means  we  discovered  some  offences  which  were  prosecuted  to  conviction."  "  You 
»e  convinced,  therefore,  unless  you  show  that  those  children  have  been  over- 

«2967-a96d.  Worked,  such  a  gross  offence  as  that  will  escape  punishment  ? — Entirely."^  "  Have 
you  reason  to  think  that  many  offences  of  that  sort  occur  which  you  are  not  able 
to  detect  ? — We  have  often  had  strong  suspicions  that  children  are  concealed  or 
removed  as  we  enter  the  mill."  "  It  is  an  offence  very  easy  to  commit  ? — It  is." 
"And  therefore  essentially  necessary  to  restrain  by  law?— Certainly."  In  the 
second  place,  such  cleaning  of  machinery  while  in  motion  as  should  be  attended 
with  any  danger  to  the  children  and  young  persons  employed  should  be  prohibited 
under  the  severest  penalties.  Your  Committee  entertain  on  this  head  very 
decided  opinions  ;  and  they  cannot  better  state  the  grounds  of  their  conclusions 
than  by  reporting  in  detail  the  evidence  they  have  received.  A  superintendent  is 
asked,  "  Within  your  district  and  within  your  experience,  is  it  not  very  often  the 

*a3o4-a8i».  practice  that  the  machinery  is  cleaned  while  it  is  in  motion  ? — It  is."^  "  Has  not 
that  caused  very  serious  accidents  to  many  persons  so  engaged  ? — Many  very 
serious.  I  can  give  a  return  from  the  Stockport  Infirmary.  I  have  taken  some 
pains  in  collecting,  for  the  last  three  years,  from  the  books  of  the  Stockport 
Infirmary,  the  number  of  factory  accidents.  The  number  of  accidents  from  March 
1837  to  March  1838,  in  Stockport,  was  120  ;  from  1838  to  1830,  134  ;  from 
March  1830  to  February  1840^  86  accidents ;  out  of  which  36  were  owing  to  their 
being  caught  whilst  cleaning  the  machinery,  the  machinery  being  in  motion  at 
the  time.  In  the  Report  of  the  Stockport  Infirmary  for  the  last  year  there  is  the 
following  passage  :  *  The  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  Report  without  stating 
a  fiEiet  which  has  painfully  impressed  their  minds  during  the  past  year.  They 
refer  to  the  manner  in  which  accidents  generally  occur  in  our  cotton  mills. 
Almost  all  the  accidents  that  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee  have 
happened  in  consequence  of  the  cleaning  of  nuwhinery  while  it  is  in  motion.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  owners  and  managers  of  our  manufactories  will  adopt 
effectual  means  for  the  discontinuance  of  so  dangerous  a  practice.'  The  practice 
has  not  been  discontinued,  because  in  the  following  year,  when  the  cotton  trade 
was  very  bad,  there  were  36  accidents  in  Stockport,  owing  to  cleaning  machinery 
while  it  was  in  motion."     ^^  Hien  have  you  reason  to  think  that  if  the  trade  had 
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been  brisk,  and  all  the  machinery  had  been  in  motion,  there  would  have  been  a8 
many  as  in  the  previous  year  ? — Yes/*  **  Can  you  give  any  information  to  the 
Committee  as  to  the  character  and  effect  of  those  accidents  ? — In  some  instances 
they  have  thrown  the  people  wholly  out  ot  employment ;  they  have  lost  their 
limbs  or  their  hands.  In  cases  of  children,  they  have  often  lost  two  or  three 
fingers.**  "  Have  they  ever  been  attended  with  loss  of  life  ? — Yes,  in  several 
instances.*'  "  Have  coroners'  inquests  in  th6se  instances  been  held  ?  — They  have.** 
"  "What  has  ordinarily  been  the  verdict  in  those  cases  ? — Accidental  death ;  but  in 
one  instance,  owing  to  the  bursting  of  a  boiler,  in  which  there  were  five  or  six 
lives  lost,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  accidental  death,  with  a  deodand  of  10/. 
upon  the  steam-engine,  because  the  master  had  run  the  engine  after  it  had  been 
proved  that  the  boiler  was  unsafe.'*  "  In  other  cases,  has  it  been  the  practice  of 
juries  to  lay  a  deodand  upon  the  machinery? — I  think  not;  at  least  not  to 
any  extent."  **  Are  you  aware  of  the  amount  of  the  population  of  Stockport 
engaged  in  fectories  ? — At  the  time  when  these  accidents  occurred,  there  were 
about  15,000  to  16,000  persons  employed."*^  "  And  the  number  of  accidents  were  •2035-2027.  2029. 
120  in  one  year  and  134  in  another  year  ? — Yes."  "  Have  you  reason  to  think 
that  the  system  in  this  respect  is  worse  at  Stockport  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England  where  the  cotton  manu&cture  is  carried  on  ? — No."  "  You  are  decidedly 
of  opinion,  from  what  you  have  seen,  that  the  Legislature  ought  to  prohibit  the 
cleaning  of  machinery  while  it  is  in  motion  ? — Yes."  An  operative  is  asked,^  ^  8572, 8573.  8587. 
"  Are  you  aware  of  the  practice  that  prevails  in  some  mills  of  cleaning  the  ma. 
chinery  while  it  is  in  motion  ? — That  is  very  frequently  the  case,  and  if  the 
children  do  not  know  it  at  the  first,  they  are  taught  to  do  so ;  they  are  not 
allowed  to  clean  in  the  meal-times,  and,  in  order  to  save  as  much  time  as  possible, 
they  are  learned  to  clean  during  the  time  the  machine  is  going."  "  What  is  your 
opinion  of  such  a  practice  ? — In  many  instances  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the 
children  to  be  caught,  to  lose  a  limb,  or  something  else.**  And  the  superin- 
tendent is  asked,*^  ••  Do  children  meet  with  those  accidents  from  being  compelled  *^3«76~3a8o. 
to  clean  the  machinery  when  going  ? — ^I  think  that  the  machinery  in  a  mill  ought 
never  to  be  cleaned  while  the  machinery  is  at  work.**  "  Do  accidents  more  frequently 
arise  from  cleaning  the  machinery  whilst  going  than  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  machinery? — Minor  accidents,  for  instance,  the  loss  of  a  finger;  but  what 
I  speak  to  are  accidents  from  the  main-gearing  of  a  mill."  "  When  you  use  the 
term  *  minor  accidents,*  might  not  that  minor  accident  be  the  cause  of  the  child 
being  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  ? — Unquestionably.*'  "  There- 
fore it  is  a  minor  accident  only  in  respect  of  the  pain  it  inflicts,  not  in  respect  of 
the  consequences  to  the  child  ? — Yes."  "  You  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
Legislature  ought  to  prohibit  the  cleaning  of  the  machinery  while  it  is  in  motion  ? 
—I  am." 


Your  Committee  are  likewise  of  opinion,^  that  the  cleaning  of  machinery  at 
any  time  should  be  declared  to  be  employment  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

Your  Committee  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  The  House,  the  best 
mode  of  preventing  and  repairing  these  sad  injuries.  Your  Conmiittee  recom- 
mend,® that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  boxing  off  of  dangerous  parts  of  the 
machinery.  The  following  evidence  is  confirmatory  of  this  opinion.  A  super- 
intendent is  examined : ^  "Do  not  you,  in  going  through  the  mills,  very  often 
see  a  great  deal  of  machinery  very  dangerously  exposed  ?^ — I  do.**  "  Are  you 
not  of  opinion  that  the  inspectors  should  have  power  to  direct  that  certain 
parts  of  the  machinery  should  be  boxed  off? — I  think  they  ought.**  "  Do  not 
you  think  that  little  children  are  exposed  to  very  great  hazard,  particularly 
female  children,  with  their  flowing  garments,  in  going  round  from  one  part 
of  the  mill  to  another  ? — I  think  they  are ;  there  was  a  cabe  occurred  very  re- 
cently at  Stockport,  where  a  girl  was  carried  by  her  clothing  round  an  upright 
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ishaft;  her  thighs  were  broken,  her  ankles  dislocated,  and  she  will  be  a  crip[Jer 
ft)^  life."  "  What  do  you  think  would  have  been  the  expense  of  boxing  off  that 
\ipright  shaft  ? — A  few  shillings."  "  Would  that  have  acted  as  an  impediment  to 
the  due  working  of  the  machinery? — No."  **Do  you  not  think  that  little 
children  especiaUy  should  be  protected  against  the  consequences  of  their  natund 
heedlessness  ? — ^Ves ;  they  will  occasionally  run  about  and  play,  and  tSiey  *are 
subject  to  run  against  tb<*  Machinery.*'  **Then  your  opinion  is,  that  it  wbulid  be 
neither  expensive  to  this  master,  nor  ah  impediniettt  to  the  machinery,  if  th^  ma- 
cliiriery  were  boxed  off  ?— It  Tirould  not  be  expensive,  and,  so  &r  as  I  am  a  jtidg^, 
it  woirid  not  interfere  with  the  machinery."  "  In  many  mills  it  is  boxed  off  ?— It 
y  ''  '  is."  '^  And  hiany  6f  the  ttiost  respectable  masters  are  ihxious  that  it  should  be 
go  ?^— Theyare;  and  ithen  accidents  happen  it  is  done,  but  not  till  too  late."  '*  Dd 
you  occaisionfeilly  suggest  that  such  a  thing  is  dangerous  ? — I  have  no  power  to  order 
it,  arid  r  do  tiot'  therefore  like  to  interfere."  ^  As  the  majority  of  accidents  hapi>en 
when  tlie  machinery  is  being  cleaned,  boxing  it  off  would  be  of  no  use  as  to  that  ? 
-— Nd ;  -th^y^must  be  prevented  from  cleaning  during  the  motion  of  the  machinery  l 
thy  fWillftii(ren£s^fe«^i4rtly*h^pi)en  ft^ni  the  ^nt^f  Widti^  otf.'^ '  '  •*Biifr a  gl4i 
•  3^69.  mAiiy^teirtrf»li^i*tiaf)p^'ftem  cteA  ^  Attdth^r  Sup^nteridetifcis  ask^*;* 

^^  Vb^  it?  cbWI^  tb  yx^ur  kfiowlMge  that  many  accideAti?  <!)ecur  in  the  mdls  oec^ 
Sioniilg ittjluy  to  lif(^  ahd  limb? — In  my  district  tliere  have  been  a  considerabte 
ilumbt*  of  acdderits  and  loss  of  life  within  the  last  three  months ;  during  mf 
Iftgt  visit  to  HaHfax,  a  fine  child,  somewhere  about  13  or  14  years  of  age,  wa* 
kiUeft  iti  a*mill,  in  the  township  of  Sowerby,  by  being  caught  by  the  upright 
*  3«7o-3a75.  shaft ;  going  up  the  mill  it  was  killed  on  the  spot*"  ^  "  Are  you  not  of  opinion 
that  the  inspector  should  have  power  to  direct  that  certain  parts  of  the  machinery" 
should  be  boxed  off?— I  am."  "Particularly  in  mills  where  numbers  of  young 
children  are  employed  ? — Yes."  "  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  children  should 
be  protected  against  the  consequences  of  their  own  heedlessness  ? — Yes.'*  "  Par- 
ticularly in  mills  where  female  children  are  employed  ? — Yes."  **  Are  not  female 
children  exposed  to  greater  danger,  on  account  of  the  flowng  character  of  their 
garments ?— Certainly.*'  "What  proportion  of  children,  compared  with,  adults, 
suflS^r  from  accidents?— A  much  greater  proportion.'" 

Yqur  Committee  recommend,  also,  that  there  be  given  by  enactment  a 
speedy  and  cheap  mode  of  recovering  compensation  for  injuries  received  in  all 
those  casea  where  machinery  has,  through  negligence,  been  left  uncovered. 
Your  Committee  request  particular  attention  to  the  following  evidence*  A 
«a8ii-a8ai.  supcdutendent  is  asked/  **  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  where  accidents  of 
that  kind  have  happened  in  which  the  mill-owner  has  maintained  the  person,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  every  reparation  in  his  power? — ^I  have  heard  of  eases 
"wdieire  they  hiEive  given  thirai  a  little  money  to  buy  a  horse  to  go  about  with  sand.'' 
*' Have  they,  also,  diiring  their  illness,  allowed  them  part  of  their  wages  f 
— In  one  instance,  where  a  girl  was  caught  in  the  hair  and'  scalped  from  the  2iMe^ 
ta  the.  back  of  the  head,  the  manufacturer  gave  her  51. ;  she  died  in  the  work- 
house." "  You  have  been  asked  if  you  had  known  instances  in  which  the  mill- 
owner  has  maintained  the  person,  and  endeavoured  to  make  reparation  for  the 
injury  ;  is  it  the  general  practice  to  do  so  ? — I  think  it  is,  to  give  them  «^me- 
thin^.",  "Enough  .to  compensate  for  the  real  loss  that  the  sufferer  has  sustained ? 
-^—Certainly  not."  "  Supposing  a  man  had  lost  his  arm,  is  that  man  capable  of 
working  aftertvards  in  a  cotton-mill  ? — No,  he  is  not ;  I  know  one  case  where  a 
nibh  !lri^  caught  by  the  hand  last  year,  and  he  was  disabled  from  work ;  he  is  now 
attempting  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  selling  oranges.'*  **Did  that  man  recfeive  a 
su^ifen^  fidmpe^^ation  for  his  lods  ?— I  do  nofe  know  wiri^t  he  tiecelvedi"  -  "  Sup- 
poksiitg  ;  d '  child  <  lost  three  •  or  four  joints  of  its  fingers^  is  that  child  capable  of 
earning  its  livelihood  ? — It  depends  upon  the  fingers  taken  off;  son&etknesithey 
eould  go  on  earning ;  in  other  instances,  where  the  hand  is  smashed,  it  disables 
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them  entirely."  '^  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  in  almost  every  instance  within  your 
knowledge  the  loss  sustained  has  been  infinitely  greater  than  the  small  compensar 
lion  they  have  received  ? — Where  they  have  been  thrown  wholly  out  of  factory 
employment^  it  has."  "  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  Legislature  ought  to  inter- 
pose, and  declare  that  the  machinery  shall  never  be  cleaned  while  it  is  in  motion  ? 
— I  think  it  is  decidedly  necessary ;  and  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  superin- 
tendent should  have  the  power  to  go  into  the  mills  to  see  that  the  machinery  is 
not  being  cleaned  when  in  motion."  **  What  is  the  motive  for  cleaning  the 
machinery  while  it  is  in  motion  ? — That  they  may  work  during  the  whole  12 
hours,  and  not  lose  a  part  of  their  labour."  *^  The  object,  therefore,  is  merely 
profit  ? — Profit.'*  An  operative  is  examined :  *  "  From  your  experience  in  those  •«67*-«6«6. 
matters,  and  being  conversant  with  the  operative  classes,  what  will  be  thQ  effect 
on  a  child's  prospects,  suppose  it  is  deprived  of  its  hand  or  one  of  its  fingers? — 
In  many  cases  it  is  a  pauper  upon  the  town,  where  it  loses  a  hand,  and  in  some 
eases  it  has  turned  out  good  for  the  child,  for  some  people  have  taken  it  under 
their  guardian  care,  and  given  it  a  good  education,  and  have  made  him  a  lKK)k- 
keeper  or  a  schoolmaster,  when  itluid  not  been  his  right  hand."  ^Sappos*  the 
child  should  not  be  happy  enough  to  meet  with  one  of  those  benevol^t  ipditi- 
duals,  what  is  the  effect  on  that  child's  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  or  on  its 
prospects  ?«— They  are  blasted.^'  ''  When  you  talk  of  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  fingers 
among  that  class  of  people,  do  you  not  estimate  it  very  differently  from  when  it 
occurs  to  a  person  in  a  better  situation  of  life  ? — It  is  a  great  deal  worse  for  the 
child  and  its  parents,  if  it  has  any.''  *^  Is  it  a  common  thing  to  lose  a  hand  ? — 
It  is  not  so  common  as  losing  a  finger ;  I  have  been  caught  by  an  engine  starting 
before  the  time ;  this  occurred  in  a  mill  being  started  before  the  time,  and  it 
caused  me  to  be  caught  by  those  fingers"  (showing  his  two  middle  fingers,  which 
were  scarred).  "  Was  it  a  very  severe  wound  at  that  time  ? — ^Very ;  it  caused 
me  to  be  absent  from  work  three  months."  ^*  During  the  whole  of  that  time  you 
lost  your  wages  ? — Yes ;  that  was  in  consequence  of  the  mill  starting  before  one 
o'clock,  prematurely."  "  Were  you  not  aware  it  would  start  ? — Yes,  I  was  aware 
it  would  start,  but  not  before  the  proper  time  ;  it  will  be  about  86  years  ago,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection ;  I  was  then  a  piecer."  "  You  say  you  have  not  often 
heard  of  hands  being  torn  ofl^  but  you  have  heard  of  mutilation  of  fingers  ? — 
I  have  seen  hands  taken  off  in  consequence,  but  they  do  not  so  frequently  occur 
as  fingers  being  cut."  "  You  have  seen  hands  taken  off  in  consequence  Of  an 
accident  occurring?— Yes."  **  Would  not  that  loss  or  mutilation  of  a  finger  be 
a'  very  serious  accident  to  a  child  in  that  department  of  industry  ? — I  should  think 
it  would  be  very ;  it  would  prevent  its  working  for  a  month,  and  if  ii  did  work, 
it  would  not  be  so  active  as  before." 

As  the  most  serious  accidents  generally  arise  from  parts  of  the  main  gearing  or 
main  shafting,  in  the  rooms  where  the  people  work,  being  left  without  guards,  Your 
Committee  recommend, — 

1.  That  aU  upright  shafts  should  be  enclosed,  or  boxed  off,  to  the  height 
of  at  least  seven  feet  from  the  floor ;  but,  if  a  drum  or  pulley  necessarily 
intervenes,  so  as  to  prevent  a  casing  so  high  as  seven  feet,  such  shafts  should 
be  cased  as  high  as  possible. 

2.  That  all  horizontal  shafts  elevated  less  than  seven  feet  above  the  floor 
should  be  boxed  off,  in  all  those  places  under  which  persons  may  pass. 

3.  That  all  drums  on  the  main  shafting,  which  revolve  in  passages  or  gang- 
ways, within  seven  feet  from  the  floor,  should  be  boxed  off. 

4.  That  all  bevelled  or  spur  wheels  on  the  main  shafting,  working  within 
seven  feet  from  the  floor,  and  under  or  near  which  persons  may  pass,  should  b^ 
boxed  off. 
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Your  Committee  further  recommend,  that  if  the  inspector  or  sub-inspector  fihall 
see  any  parts  of  the  machinery,  not  specified  in  the  Act,  which  they  deem  danger- 
ous, not  sufficiently  pipotected,  they  shall  give  a  written  notice  thereof  to  the  mill- 
own^r;  and  if,  after  such  notice,  injury  shall  be  done  to  any  person  by  Budi 
tmprotected  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  if  an  action  for  compensation  shall  be 
brought  before  a  competent  court,  and  damages  shall  be  awarded,  the  convicted 
party  shall  pay  an  additional  fine  of  ,  over  and  above  the  damages 

awarded,  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  other  penalties  under  the  Act ; 
that  a  form  for  such  a  notice  should  be  given  in  the  Act ;  that  it  should  be  served 
personally  on  the  mill-owner  by  a  constable ;  and  that  a  duplicate  copy  thereof 
should  be  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  filed  among  the  records  of  the 
county. 

Your  Committee  feel  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  workers,  from  the  un- 
avoidable expensiveness  of  law  proceedings,  to  procure  redress  by  their  own 
resources,  and  that,  to  make  any  provision  for  liieir  obtaining  compensation  effec 
tive,  other  melons  for  the  purpose  must  be  provided.  Your  Committee  therefore 
recommend  that  the  inspectors  should  be  empowered  to  direct  proceedings  to  be 
instituted,  wherever  dangerous  machinery  shall  have  been  left  exposed,  contrary  to 
order  given,  as  before  mentioned,  and  bodily  mutilation  or  suffering  shall  in  conse- 
quence have  occurred ;  and  that  the  costs  attending  such  proceedings  shall  be  an 
expense  incurred  in  execution  of  the  Act,  and  allowed  accordingly. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Your  Committee  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  s}^tem 
•  3054^3o6a.  of  tampering  with  the  clocks  in  factories.  A  superintendent  is  asked,^  ^*  Do 
you  find  much  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  hour  of  the  mill  clock  not  agi^Nd- 
ing  with  the  standard  time  in  the  county? — Yes;  it  throws  a  great  impedi- 
ment  in  the  way  of  detecting  offences."  *'  Have  you  ascertained  many 
instances  of  tampering  with  the  factory  clocks  ? — I  have  foimd  some  in- 
stances where  the  clock  had  been  altered,  but  in  many  instances  the  clocks 
are  kept  too  quick  or  too  slow."  **  Have  you  frequently  heard  that  clocks  are 
tampered  Mith? — Yes."  "What  standard  do  you  take  as  true  time  in  most 
cases  ? — Manchester  time,  the  true  time  of  the  day."  "Are  you  not  aware  thai; 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  keeping  clocks  to  one  uniform  time  at  Manchester ;  that 
there  is  sometimes  as  much  as  seven  minutes  difference  between  the  'Change 
clock  and  the  Infirmary  clock  ? — ^The  difference  in  clocks  in  the  country  is  from 
half  on  hour  to  50  minutes."  "  Is  not  it  still  more  difficult  in  the  country  to 
have  a  standard ;  for  example,  is  not  the  parish  clock  generally  a  very  bad  autho- 
rity in  country  places  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is ;  but  most  of  the  manufactures 
attend  market  once  a  week,  and  they  might  very  easily  set  their  watches  by  that." 
"  In  these  cases  of  tampering  with  clocks  that  you  allude  to,  do  the  hands  work 
longer  time  for  the  same  wages ;  or,  if  the  clock  is  later  than  it  ought  to  be,  do  th^ 
only  work  the  hours  prescribed  by  their  wages  and  by  the  Act  ? — In  some  seasons 
the  clock  is  altered  to  catch  the  light,  to  enable  them  to  save  half  an  hour*6  gas  in 
the  evening.**  **  So  that  the  hands  only  work  the  prescribed  hours  ? — In  many 
cases ;  but  supposing,  for  instance,  I  heard  that  the  mill  kept  their  hands  to  clean 
at  dinner  time ;  if  I  went  there  by  my  own  watch  at  the  regular  time  of  day,  I 
most  likely  should  be  half  an  hour  later  than  the  dinner  time  at  the  mill."  **  In 
comparing  your  watch  with  the  clock  in  the  factory,  you  would  find  half  an  hour's 
difference;  but  still  those  hands  would  be  only  working  the  regular  hours? — 
Instead  of  finding  the  hands  cleaning  at  dinner  time,  we  should  find  that  dinner 
k  aogo  a39«.  ^^^^^  ^^^^y  ^^^  that  the  engine  had  started  again.**  An  inspector  deposes,**  "  With 
respect  to  clocks,  when  you  speak  of  tampering  with  clocks,  do  you  mean  by 
making  use  of  two  clocks,  the  one  connected  with  the  machinery,  and  the  other  the 
time-piece  of  the  mill ;  or  do  you  mean  that  the  time-piece  of  the  mill  is  not 
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kept  in  proper  accc^rdance  with  the  real  time  ? — I  mean  that  the  time-piece  of  the 
mill  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  real  time.**  "  Do  you  generally  find  that  it  is 
too  fast,  OT  too  slow  ? — Sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other/'  "  Do  you 
mean  that  the  same  clock  is  put  backward  and  forward  in  order  to  work  a  longer 
time,  or  that  some  clocks  are  kept  always  behind,  and  others  always  too  fast  ? — I 
mean  that  the  clocks  are  set  to  particular  times  in  order  to  evade  the  Act"  He 
says  also,*  "  You  stated  that  in  carrying  on  your  visitations  you  met  with  very  great  >  2287-4289. 
difficulties  in  ascertaining  the  observance  or  non-observance  of  the  law  on  account 
of  the  great  irregularity  of  clocks  ? — Yes."  *'  Just  state  how  that  operates  upon 
the  efficiency  of  your  visitations  ? — It  acts  in  this  way :  in  those  parts  of  my  dis- 
trict where  the  engine  runs  long  hours,  say  fourteen  and  a  half  hours,  that  is 
accomplished  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned  in^  one  of  my  reports.  It  is  very 
necessary  that  inspection  should  be  made  at  those  times  when  certain  of  the  hands 
are  alleged  to  be  out  of  the  mill,  and  ought  to  be  out  of  the  mill,  though  the 
machinery  is  running.  In  those  cases  a  variance  of  half  an  hour  in  the  clock  at 
the  fiictory  from  the  true  time  destroys  the  usefulness  of  the  inspection.  I  will 
give  an  instance  of  that :  there  is  one  of  those  which  I  wanted  to  visit  in  the  district 
of  Glossop ;  we  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  children  of  the  weavers  worked  longer 
time  than  the  law  allowed ;  I  forget  the  hour  at  which  the  mill  started  in  the 
morning,  but  the  children  in  the  weaving-sheds  were  not  to  come  in  before  seven  in 
the  morning  ;  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  visit  it  before  seven  o'clock. 
My  object  was  to  be  there  about  half-past  six,  to  see  whether  any  of  those  children 
were  in  the  mill  or  not.  I  went  over  to  Staley  Bridge,  and  slept  there  the 
night  before,  in  order  to  make  the  visit  quite  unexpected ;  and  I  walked 
down  to  this  mill,  guiding  myself  by  the  Mottram  church  clock,  so  as  to  be 
there  at  the  exact  moment  ;  and  when  I  got  to  the  mill,  I  found  the  children  all 
there,  and  that  the  time  was  half  an  hour  in  advance.  They  were  right  according 
to  their  own  time,  but  wrong  according  to  the  clock  in  the  neighbourhood."  "  You 
say  in  some  of  your  reports  that  you  had  reason  to  suspect  an  intentional  tam- 
pering with  the  clocks  ? — Of  course  ;  people  do  not  alter  their  clocks  from  the 
true  time  except  for  some  purpose."  Another  superintendent  is  asked,^  "Have  «»a5o8,«5«^9- 
you  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  the  hours  of  work  have  been  accurately 
observed  at  mills,  in  consequence  of  any  tampering  with  the  clocks  ? — In  soipe 
instances  I  find  the  clocks  vary,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  hours  the 
mills  do  run."  **  Consequently  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  you  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  hours  are  really  observed  ?— I  have  very  great  difficulty  in  that  respect ; 
I  remarked  once  to  a  mill-owner  that  he  was  starting  too  soon  in  the  morning, 
and  I  have  his  letter  in  reply,  stating,  that  if  he  knew  that  he  was  acting  illegally 
in  starting  so  soon,  he  would  have  put  his  clock  on  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"^  Your  '^  laos. 

Committee  would  suggest  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
evasions,  and  to  ensure  regularity  in  the  observance  of  time  during  the  hours  of 
work  in  factories. 


In  the  last  place.  Your  Committee  have  taken  into  full  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  including  the  children  in  the  silk  and  lace  mills  within  the  protection  of 
the  law.**  The  inspectors  and  their  superintendents  who  were  examined  before 
Your  Committee  are  unanimous  and  decided  in  their  opinions,  that  these  children 
both  need  and  are  entitled  to  such  legislative  protection. 

Your  Committee,  in  deliberating  on  the  measures  which  in  their  opinion  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  reference  to  silk  mills,  see  no  reason  why  those  in  which  the 
process  of  spinning  waste  silk  is  carried  on  should  not  be  placed  under  the  same 
regulations  as  cotton,  flax,  woollen  and  worsted  mills,  and  they  recommend  that 
such  a  course  should  be  adopted. 
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But  they  cannot  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  wilii  respect  to  silk  adllft;  iii 
l^hich  the  process  is  confined  to  "  winding  and  throwing  silkt'^  and  in  which  :m 
iiiaiiy  children  are  absplutely  requisite  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  inlioi^ 
4nce  the  same  regulations  which  have  been  recommended  for  adoption  in  the  caw 
of  <5otton  and  other  mills,  previously  adverted  to  in  this  report. 

Your  Committee  therefore  recommend,  that  for  this  branch  of  the  subject  a 
separate  legislative  measure  should  be  introduced. 

The  inspectors  and  superintendents  who  have  lace  factories  within  their  districts 
have  given  ample  evidence  respecting  the  cruel  and  unnatural  employment  ^f 
•  3085^101.  (Aildren  in  these  feetories.  An  inspector  is  asked,*  "  Have  you  many  lace  mills  in 
your  diBtriet  ? — ^I  have  about  30  mills ;  Derby  and  Nottingham  have  always  formed . 
a  portion  of  my  district,  and  there  of  course  is  the  great  body  of  the  lace  trade.. 
I  had  also  the  lace  trade  in  the  district  I  formerly  visited  in  the  west  of  England^ 
because  I  had  Chard  and  Tiverton.*^  "What  are  the  usual  hours  of  work  in 
those,  mills? — The  usual  hours  of  work  are,  about  Nottingham,  20  hours  a  day, 
being  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  About, 
Chesterfield,  the  repcMl;  I  have  had  from  the  superintendent  is,  that  they 
work  24  hours,  all  through  the  night,  in  several  of  the  mills  there.**  **  Are 
..  t  *  :  there  many  children  and  young  persons  in  those  milU?— The  proportion  of 
children  and  young  persons  is  less  in  lace  mills  than  in  others,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  of  them  ;  the  process  of  winding  and  preparing  the  bobbins  and 
carriages  requires  children  and  young  persons ;  those  that  I  saw  so  employed  were 
fbom  10  to  15  y^MS  of  age.'^  **  Are  the  children  detained  in  the  mills  during; 
a)C0!n8iderable  period  of  the  day  and  night  ? — I  can  speak  from  information  derived 
from  two  or  three  mill-owners,  and  also  more  extensively  from  reports  by  one  of 
the  superintendents  in  my  district,  whom  I  directed  to  visit  some  of  the  milk^ 
and  I  should  say  that,  in  most  of  the  mills,  they  do  detain  them  at  night ;  in  some 
of  them,  the  report  states  that  they  are  detained  all  night,  in  order  to  be  ready 
wh6n  wanted ;  the  hours  at  which  they  are  at  work  are  not  excessive,  because 
they^  may  in  eight  hours  do  what  is  wanted  for  keeping  the  machinery  at  work  for 
a  great  many  more  hours."  **  Are  those  mills  in  which  the  children  are  detained 
all  night,  mills  worked  by  hand  or  by  power  niachinery? — ^The  power  factories  are 
the  only  ones  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  entering  into,  but  the  parties  that 
have  given  me  the  information  about  this  assure  me  that  it  is  more  frequent  in 
mills,  where  the  machinery  is  worked  by  hand."  "  Are  the  children  that  are  flo 
defined  liable  to  be  detained  throughout  the  day,  and  do  they  sometimes  begin, 
their  work  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  ? — In  the  mills  at  Nottingham  there  ace 
owners  that  make  it  a  rule  that  they  will  not  keep  the  children  after  eight  or 
nihe  or  ten  o'clock,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  mill  occupier."  "  Where 
are  those  children  during  the  time  they  are  detained  in  the  mill?--:  When  detained 
at  ni^l,  and  not  employed,  I  am  told  they  are  lying  about  on  the  floor."  "  Conse- 
quently, those  young  children  are  detained  very  many  hour^  indeed  from  their 
homes? — They  are,  in  some  mills."  "Is  it  customary  to  close  at  eight  on  Saturn- 
day  evening  in  lace  mills  ? — I  think  it  is."  "  How,  then,  do  they  compensate  for 
»  •  ft  the  tote  of  those  four  hours*  work  in  those  mills?— By  working  all  night  on 
Friday r-those  are  the  mills  in  which  they  pay  so  much  for  their  power;  but 
Fishers  and-  others,  who  have  their  own  steam-engine,  do  not  make  an  habitual 
practice  of  doing  so."  ^  Must  not  there  be  a  considerable  wear  and  tear  upon  the 
physical  constitution  of  children  who  are  kept  in  this  state  ? — I  think  there  must 
be;  I*  think  it  is  self-evident."  "Is  there  any  possibility  of  their  obtaininjf 
education  under  those  circumstances? — None  whatever,  except  on  Sundays." 
"  But,  after  120  liours'  work  in  the  week,  is  it  possible  that  they  can  have  much 
capacity  for  study  on  the  Suiulay  ? — It  is  not  always  that  the  same  children  are- 
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kept  96^  hbturs^  because' 'some  mills  have  two  complete  sets  of  hands  for  theiy 

raaohinery,  and  they  work  the  same  set  of  hands  only  10  hours."     "But,  even 
under  those  circumstances,  it  must  frequently  happen  that  the   same   children 
aw  employed  during  the  night  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  a  week? — The 
practice  generally  is,  that  they  take  the  night  work  for   one  week,   and  then 
the    next  week   the  morning  work."     "  So  that   during  one  whole  week  they 
are   employed  in   the  night  work? — Yes."     "At  the  end   of  a  week,   during 
which  they  have  been  employed  in  the  night,  do  you  think  they  have  much 
capacity  left   for   study  on  the   Sunday?— No;   their  hours  of  work   are  not 
very  great;  my  own  opinion   is^  most   decidedly,   that  either  tUffning  out  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  being  kept  oi|t  of  bed  at  night»  mustbemort 
injurious  to  children,  both  to  their  physical  constitution  and  their  mental  polvers;^ 
"Do  you  recollect  this  passage  in  one  of  your  reports;  "These  factories  consist 
of  buildings  in  which  persons  of  all  ages  and  sezes  ajre  congregated  together ;  the 
young  persons  and  children  are  removed  from  the  protection  and  ccAitror  of  their 
parents,  and  are  thus  subject  to  all  the  evils  of  the  &ctory  system  ? — ^^Exactly  sot 
the' effect  of  the  hand-mills  at  Norwich  and  elsewhere  is  exactly  the  nuneyin 
fact,  the  steam-engine  and  the  water-wheel  do  not  injare  the  child ;  they  benefit 
it,  inasmuch  as  they  propel  the  machinery  at  one  regular  speed  tiuroughout  the 
day,  which  cannot  be  secured  with  machinery  propelled  by  hand."*    **  How  long       ^  a***^^**^' 
do  those  smaller  children  work  in  those  cases  ?— They  are  kept  in  proportion 
longer ;  sometimes  they  come  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning,  and  remain  till  ten 
or  eleven  at  night.**     "The  law  as  it  stands  does  not  prevent  theehildren  from 
being  employed  even  20  hours? — It  does  not  apply  to  lace  mills."     "-niepefiiM 
the  period  of  duration  which  the  child  is  employed  depends  upon  the  varying  ^ 
humanity  of  the  individual  proprietor  of  the  millr — Yes.^     "You  say  that.it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  children  eome  to  the  mill  at  five  in  the  morning/ 
and  do  not  leave  it  till  ten  at  night? — ^It  is  so  reported  to  me  that  it  does  so 
happen  about  Chesterfield."  ^     "And  therefore  the  hiu'dship  tltat  the  child  h^a       ^9111-^114. 
to  endure  in  the  lace  mill  is  less  ? — There  is  not  the  same  disadvantage  from  the 
heat  of  the  mill,  nor  from  the  dust  of  a  coarse  cotton  mill ;  but  as  regards  the 
labour  ^f  the  child,  I  should  say  that  the  labour,  while  it  is  employed,  is  wora9 
in  the  lace  factory  than  in  any  other  factory."     "  What  labour  is  tJiat  you  are 
speaking  of? — I  am  now  speaking  particularly  of  the  threading,  the  exertion  for 
the  eye  with  regard  to  threading  through  a  very  fine  aperture;  another  part  of  a 
child's  work  is  winding  the  cotton  on  a  bobbin;  when  employed  on  either  process  hie 
does  it  sitting  down ;  now  I  think  it  is  rather  better  for  children  to  be  runniiig 
abbut  than  always  sitting  in  one  position;  but  in  a  lace  factory  the  child  is  con* 
secutively  at  work  in  one  position  for  three  hours.     It  requires  about  three  houfs 
from  the  time  that  the  piece  is  taken  off  the  machine  to  strip  the  bolibins  and . 
take  them  out  of  the  carriages  and  clean  them,  and  put  them  on  the  'Oi^friages 
again  and  thread  them,  which  is  a  very  fine  operation."     "  What  is  the  intein^l 
between  those  two  operations? — It  is  very  uncertain."     "  If  a  child  is  kept  in. 
winter  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  has  then  to  go  home  and  retum  to  the 
factory  in  the  morning,  a  distance   of  two  miles^  does  not  he  undergo  JSaadul 
hardships  ?— Certainly."^    "  You  have  said  that  the  intervals  between  the  time  of       «3i3&r  3*3«t 
their  being  employed  are  uncertain,  and  therefore  they  are  oblige  to  be  in  attend- 
ance, though  not  actually  at  work  ? — Uncertain,  in  this  way :  perhaps  there  is  oiw 
set  of  children  to  wind  the  bobbins  of  three  twistipg  machines,  and  those  twidtr 
ing  machines  finish  their  work  at  uncertain  hours ;  it  is  niore  xmcertain  ia  a  Imndr 
mill  than  a  power  factory,  for  the  very  fact  that  one  man  works  slower  than 
another,  may  make  him  an  hour  longer  than  the  other  ;  but  even  with  a  steam- 
engine,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  threads  breaking  makes  it  uncertain  when  a 
piefce  of  goods  will  come  off  the  machine;  but  the  moment  that  a  piece  of  goods 
comes,  the  children  must  be  ready  to  wind."     "So  that  they  are  ol?liged  to  be  in 
56;  E  3  attendance, 
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•  3140.  attendance,  even  though  they  are  not  at  work?— Yes."*    "  If  you  cannot  say  hoir 

long  they  are  obliged  to  work,  can  you  say  how  long  they  are  in  attendance  at 
the  mill? — I  am  told  that  they  are  in  attendance  as  early  as  four  or  five  in  the 
morning,  and  at  other  times  kept  up  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  and  even  till 
twelve  at  night,  if  a  piece  of  goods  happen  to  come  oflf ;  if  a  piece  of  goods  come 
off  at  nine  o'clock,  it  takes  three  hours  to  prepare  it,  and  the  children  cannot 
leave  till  twelve  o'clock." 

» 3311.3331.  A  superintendent  states,**  "  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  all 

lace  mills  should  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act? — Yes."  *'  Would 
you  extend  the  reconmaendations  you  have  made  to  lace  mills  as  well  as  others  ? 
— ^Yes.**  "  Do  not  you  find  that  this  night  work  is  extremely  injurious  both  to 
health  and  morals? — Yes."  "  And  that  though  the  children  may  not  be  worked 
during  the  whole  time,  so  long  a  detention  from  their  homes  is  extremely  preju- 
dicial ? — Yes."  "  Are  they  not  called  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night  ? — They  are ; 
when  the  lace  machines  are  at  work,  they  are  generally  at  20  hours  per  day." 
"  When  they  give  over  at  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  they  lose,  of 
course,  four  hours  that  day ;  then  that  is  made  up  by  their  being  worked  the 
whole  of  the  night  on  the  Friday  night ;  and  the  children  from  nine  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  mills  during  the  whole  night  and  the 
day  too."  *'  And  even  when  not  detained  the  whole  night,  they  are  usually 
detained  till  10  or  11  at  night? — They  very  seldom  get  out  till  10  or  11 ;  they 
are  probably  not  more  than  eight  hours  actually  employed,  but  they  must  be 
either  in  the  mill  or  on  the  premises  for  all  that  length  of  time ;  and  where  the 
lace  mills  are  worked  24  hours  a  day,  the  children  must  be,  during  the  whole  of 
that  24  hours,  either  on  the  premises  or  where  they  can  be  called  out  of  bed  when- 
ever they  are  wanted  "  "  Consequently,  it  often  happens  that  they  do  not  get  to 
bed  at  all  ? — -Yes."  "  Is  that  for  one  day  after  another? — Regularly ;  the  machines 
are  worked  by  persons  of  14  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  they  are  worked  in 
relays  ;  where  they  work  20  hours  a  day,  they  have  two  relays,  that  is,  10  hours 
and  10  hours;  where  they  are  worked  24  hours,  they  have  three  eight  hours; 
every  week  they  change  about.  As  for  the  threaders,  they  do  not  work  the 
machines ;  they  have  merely  the  threading  of  the  bobbins  and  carriages  connected 
with  the  lace  machines ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  be  in  attendance  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  that  the  machine  is  at  work."  "The  whole  24  hours? — If  it  is 
worked  24  hours,  the  same  set  of  children  must  be  in  or  about  the  premises  during 
the  whole  time."  *'  What  opportunity  have  those  children  of  education  ? — None 
whatever."  *'  Are  not  young  people  of  both  sexes  congregated  together  at  all 
hours  of  the  night? — Certainly."     "  Are   the  children   often  called  to   begin 

*3334-838d-  th^ir  work  at  12  o'clock  at  night  ? — Yes."*^  "  What  effect  have  you  observed  this 
to  produce  upon  the  health  of  those  younger  children  ? — Decidedly  injurious ; 
their  very  countenance  speaks  it.  So  desirous  was  I  of  getting  the  real  matter  of 
fact  connected  with  lace  machines,  that  I  personally  went  into  the  lace  mills, 
though  I  had  no  power.  I  asked  the  consent  of  the  mill-owner  courteously  and 
politely,  and  I  must  do  them  the  credit  to  say  that  in  no  one  case  was  I  ever 
refused,  and  I  foimd  a  disposition  generally  to  come  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Factory  Act,  provided  the  machines  that  were  propelled  by  manual  labour  could 
be  brought  under  the  same  provisions  as  those  propelled  by  steam  or  water 
power."  "  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Saunders  that  the  children  are  confined 
only  10  hours  a  day  in  the  mills ;  that  there  is  a  relay  in  the  course  of  the  24 
hours  in  which  the  mill  is  at  work ;  what  do  you  know  with  regard  to  the  fact  ?  — 
The  fieict  is  this,  that  the  threaders,  that  is,  children  from  9  to  14  or  15  years  of 
age,  are  not  actually  worked  more  than  about  seven  to  eight  hours  a  day,  but  then 
they  must  be  in  the  mill,  or  on  the  premises,  or  within  call,  whenever  they  are 
wanted,  so  long  as  that  lace  machine  is  at  work."  "  The  same  set  of  children  ? — 
Yes."  "  Suppose  the  mill  should  run  for  20  hours  or  24  hours,  must  those  chil- 
dren 
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For  similar  reasons  as  those  which  have  governed  their  opinion  in  the  case  of 
the  silk  trade,  and  seeing  difficulties  in  bringing  the  lace  manufactury  under  the 
same  regulations  as  those  which  will  apply  to  cottons,  woollens  and  worsted,  Your 
Committee  would  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  The  House  the  con- 
dition of  children  and  young  persons  engaged  in  mills  for  the  manu£M3ture  of  lace, 
in  order  to  their  being  placed  under  the  regulations  of  a  Bill  hereafter  to  be 
introduced. 

Your  Committee,  in  closing  their  Report,  would  earnestly  impress  upon  The 
House  the  necessity  of  speedy  legislation  on  the  different  subjects  adverted  to. 
The  disclosure  of  the  various  defects  in  the  Act  has  much  facilitated  the  evasion 
of  it ;  and  they  greatly  apprehend  that  any  longer  delay  will  hold  out  a  temptation 
to  many  persons  to  violate  those  provisions  which,  as  will  be  manifest  from  the 
evidence  before  Your  Committee,  cannot  be  strictly  enforced  by  the  inspectors. 
It  is,  moreover,  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  several  causes  of  heartburning  and 
mutual  distrust  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  should  be  abated,  and, 
if  possible,  removed  ;  that,  by  the  revival  of  a  good  understanding  on  all  sides, 
those  feelings  of  confidence  and  co-operation  may  be  restored  which  are  essential 
to  the  comfort  of  every  party,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trade,  and  the  wel&re  of 
the  nation. 
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dren  be  either  on  the  premises  or  within  call  for  the  work  whenever  they  may  be 
summoned  to  it? — Assuredly.**  "The  same  set  of  children? — Yes,  in  all  cases 
except  one ;  I  have  found  one  exception,  and  only  one,  to  that  rule." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  a  lace-factory  worked  by  power  states,  that 
only  one-tenth  of  the  persons  whom  he  employs  are  under  13  years  of  age,*  and 
that  he  would  not  find  any  difficulty  in  dispensing  with  the  employment  of  such 
children  altogether.^     He  also  states,  that  although,  in  consequence  of  the  great  ^  9937* 

amount  of  the  fixed  capital  invested  in  lace-factories,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to 
work  the  machinery  for  long  hours,^  namely,  from  four  in  the  morning  till  ten  at        c  9976-9978. 
night,^  yet  that  by  employing  two  sets  of  hands  arrangements  are  made  to  prevent 
the  necessity  for  any  person's  attending  in  the  mill  for  more  than  12  hours  in  the 
day,®  and  that  he  has  never  known  an  instance  of  any  person's  being  employed  « 9955, 

in  a  lace-factory  from  four  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  though  he  cannot 
undertake  to  state  that  such  a  case  may  not  have  occurred.^    The  witness  is  of  '9960. 

opinion  that  the  labour  of  attending  a  lace-machine  is  very  light  and  much  less 
severe  than  that  of  working  a  hand-machine ;  s  that  abuses  are  more  prevalent  in  ^^^^ 

the  case  of  the  hand-machines  -^  and  that  as  a  close  competition  exists  between  n  ^^^ 

these  two  branches  of  the  trade,'  and  as  power-machines  are  very  easily  convert- 
ible into  hand-machines,^  the  effect  of  applying  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  » 9971, 
to  power-machines  exclusively  would,  in  his  view,  be  to  substitute  a  very  severe 
labour  for  a  very  light  species  of  employment.*  The  witness  denies  that  employ-  « 9979, 
ment  in  bobbin-net  lace-factories  is  injurious  to  the  eye-sight,"^  but  he  believes 
that  embroidering  lace,  which  is  carried  on  in  private  houses,**  is  prejudicial  to  the 
health,^  and  he  fears  that  these  two  branches  of  the  trade  have  been  confounded.P 
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Veneris f  5®  die  Febrtiariiy  1841. 


jResolvedf  That  a  Standing  Committee  be  appointed  of  Sixteen  Members,  to  assist 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  direction  of  the  Library,  to  Whom  shall  be  referred  all  matters  relating 
thereto. 


And  a  Committee  was  appointed : — 

Sir  Robert  Harry  IngUs. 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 

Dr.  Lushington. 

Mr.  Groulbum. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

The  Lord  Advocate. 


Mr.  Williams  Wynn. 
Mr.  Warburton. 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Fazakerley. 
Mr.  Gaily  Knight. 
Mr.  Acland. 
Lord  Viscount  Mahon. 
Mr.  Pendarves. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEK 


MartiSf  &*  die  AprUiSy  1841. 


PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Speaker. 
Sir  R.  H.  Indis. 
Mr.  Gaily  iSiight. 


Lord  Advocate. 
Mr.  Warburton. 


Jtesolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  desirable  that  there  be  a 
complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the  Statutes  of  Engknd,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 


MartiSf  8**  die  Junit,  1841. 


PRESENT  ; 


Sir  R.  H.  Inglis, 
Mr.  Pendarves. 


Mr.  F.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Acland. 


Resolution  of  6  April  considered,  and  Mr.  Speaker  requested  to  prepare  a  Draft  RepcMigin 
accordance  with  that  Resolution. 


Veneriij  18*  die  Juniiy  1841, 


PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Speaker. 
Sir  R.  H,  Inglis. 
Lord  Advocate. 
Mr.  Acland. 

Report  considered,  and  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Pendarves, 
Mr.  Gaily  Knight 
Mr,  Fazakerley. 
Mr,  Wynn. 
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REPORT. 


YOUR  Committee,  considering  that  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  Statute  Law 
of  the  Empire  is  essential  to  any  new  legislation,  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for 
this  House  to  fiimish  to  its  Members,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  any 
individual  Member  to  procure,  at  any  cost,  a  complete  collection  of  such  Statute 
Law. 

The  impression  of  the  magnificent  work  entitled  the  **  Statutes  of  the  Realm," 
extending  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was 
limited  to  500  copies;  these  have  been  distributed,  partly  by  gift  to  public 
libraries  at  home  and  abroad,  and  partly,  though  in  a  small  proportion,  by  sale, 
and  there  is  not  one  complete  copy  now  remaining  in  store.  However  valuable 
this  work  is  as  a  transcript  of  an  original  record,  its  very  fidehty  in  preserving  all 
the  abbreviations  of  the  original,  renders  it  obviously  less  valuable  for  general  use 
and  reference. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  procure  a  regular  series  of  the  King's  Printers  Acts 
from  any  period  before  the  Union  with  Ireland  to  that  date  ;  and  the  deficiencies 
in  the  series  can  only  be  filled  up  by  the  *' Statutes  at  large,'' which  work, 
however  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  private  publication,  from  which  all  repealed 
and  temporary  Acts  are  left  out 

The  Acts  of  the  Parhament  of  Scotland  must  be  sought  for,  either  in  the  old 
and  rare  editions  in  12mo.,  or  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  Thomson,  which,  though 
a  work  of  the  greatest  accuracy  and  magnificence,  is  yet  printed  with  the  same 
contractions  as  the  "  Statutes  of  the  Realm,"  and  is  therefore  in  the  same  degree 
more  suitable  for  an  antiquary  than  for  Members  in  general.  The  first  volume 
of  the  series  is  still  unpublished. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  are  found  only  in  the  collection 
published  by  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  which  is  a  handsome  and  costly  work, 
seldom  to  be  met  with ;  and  though,  of  course,  not  so  frequently  referred  to 
now  as  the  Statutes  of  England,  is  still  essential  to  the  Library  of  a  Legislator. 

It  may  be  added,  that  no  editions,  either  of  the  Scotch  Acts  or  the  Irish  Sta- 
tutes, are  of  a  size  suited  to  form  a  series  with  any  edition  which  has  been 
published  of  the  Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Your  Committee  therefore  recommend,  that,  under  the  authority  of  The  House, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  and  complete  edition  of 
all  the  Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  those  of  England,  Scotland, 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  be  forthwith  undertaken. 

Your  Committee  have  had  under  their  consideration  the  expediency  of  pub- 
lishing those  Acts  which  have  been  repealed,  or  which  were  of  a  temporary 
nature ;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  advantage,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  a  connected  view  of  the  legislation  of  the  Empire,  to  show  what 
laws  have  been  repealed  or  have  expired ;  such  Statutes  to  be  inserted  chronolo- 
gically, but  distinguished  by  different  types.  It  is  enough  to  add,  that  the 
foundation  of  many  of  the  decisions  which  govern  the  construction  of  the 
existing  Statutes  is  to  be  traced  to  Statutes  which  have  been  repealed* 

Additional  value  would  be  given  to  the  proposed  edition,  if  notes  and  refer- 
ences were  appended,  showing  in  what  respect  any  Statute  had  been  altered  or 
amended;  and  also  if  references  to  reported  decisions  of  Courts  of  Justice 
formed  part  of  the  marginal  illustrations  of  the  work. 

Your  Committee  have  reason  to  think  that  such  a  mode  of  explaining  and 
illustrating  the  Statutes  would  be  most  useful ;  and  they  further  recommend 
that  a  General  Index  and  full  Digest  of  all  the  Statutes  should  accompany  the 
work. 


18  June  1841. 
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Martisy  ^T  die  Aprilis,  184L 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appdinted  to  take  into  consideratioii  the  several 
Plans  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Metropolis,  concerning  which  Reports  were  made  to 
this  House  in  the  years,  1836, 1838, 1839,  and  1840,  together  with  any  other  Plans,  for 
the  same  object,  which  they  may  deem  worthy  of  consideration ;  and  also  the  Petitions 
presented  to  this  House  for  the  purchase  of  the  Interests  of  the  Proprietors  of  Waterloo, 
Southwarkf  and  Vauxhall  Bridges,  in  order  to  their  being  immediately  opened  to  the  use 
of  the  Public  free  from  Toll ;  and  to  report  their  Opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopting 
any  of  the  said  Improvements,  luid  also  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  the  same  into 
efiect. 


JovUy  29*  die  ApfiliSy  1841- 


A  Committee  was  nominated  of— - 

Sir  Matthew  Wood. 

Mr.  Edward  John  Stanley. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Herries. 

Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis. 

Lord  Viscount  Lowther. 

Mr.  Pendarves. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Colonel  Thomas  Wood., 

Mr.  George  Palmer. 


Mr.  Robert  Steuart. 

Mr.  Barnard. 

Sir  De  Lacy  Evans. 

Mr.Wakley. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hall. 

Mr.  Planta. 

Mr.  Kemble. 

Mr.  Alderman  Humphery. 

Mr.  Hawes. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 
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REPORT. 


The  SELECT  COMMITTBIB  ^ppoii^led  to  take  into  consideration  the 
several  Plans  for  the  iMPROifEMENT  of  the  MBraiOPOLis^  concern- 
ing which  Reports  wew  made  to  this  House  in  the  Years  1836,  1838, 
1839,  and  1840,  together  with  any.  other  Plans,  for  the  same  object, 
which  they  may  deem  worthy  of  consideration ;  and  also  the  Petitions 
presented  to  this  House  for  the  purchase  of  the  Interests  of  the  Pro- 
prietors of  JVaterUko^  Southwarh^  and  Vamhall  Bridgi^,  ia  order  to 
their  being  immediately  opened  to  the  use  of  the  Public  free  from. Toll ; 
and  to  report  their  Opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  any 
of  the  said  Improvements,  and  also  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying 
the  same  into  eflFect ;  and  to  whom  several  Petitions  were  referred ; — 
Havb  considered  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowuig  REPORT : 

^VTOUR  Committee^  oottskferkig  t^Iate  period  dH  wfaicb  they  commmenced 
their  Inquiries,  an^,.  consequently,  that  the  Evidence  which  they  have 
been  able  to  obtain  is  incomplete,  consider  that  they  best  discharge  the  duty 
confided  to  them  by  abstekiing  from  submitting  such  Evidence  to  The  House, 
or  any  opinion  on  the  subject-matter  referred  to  them ;  but  they  cannot  sepa- 
rate without  representing  to  The  House  their  Opinion,  that  the  Inquiry  ought 
early  to  be  revived  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament 

11  June  1841. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Veneris,  3*  die  Maiiy  1841. 


Members  Present: 


Sir  Matthew  Wood,  Bart, 
Mr.  George  Palmer. 
Mr.  Planta. 


Sir  De  Lacy  Evans. 
Mr.  Kemble. 
Mr.  Clay. 


Sin  Matthew  Woob,  Babt.,  called  to  the  Chaib. 

Order  of  reference  read. 

Ordered,  That  there  be  laid  before  this  Committee  a  Return,  showing  what  Sum  can 
be  raised  by  a  New  Duty  of  Sixpence  per  Ton  on  Coats  imported  into  the  Port  of  London, 
charged  to  the  period  at  which  its  present  Duties  expire. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  at  TweWe  o'clock. 


Mercurii,  6'  die  Maii,  1841. 

Members  Present : 

Sib  Matthew  Wood,  Baet.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Kemble. 
Sir  Robert  Inglis. 
Mr.  Planta. 
Mr.  Georjge  Palmer. 
Mr.  Henries. 


Mr.  Hawes. 
Lord  Lowther. 
Sir  De  Lacy  E^ans. 
Mr.  Barnard. 


Order  of  reference  read. 

The  Committee  then  determined  as  to  the  course  of  their  proceedings. 

Sir  Robert  Smirke  examined. 

Mr.  Lawrance  examined. 

Mr.  Pemberton  examined. 

Petitions  (referred  to  the  Committee)  read. 

Mr.  Cape  examined. 

Motion  made  (by  Mr.  Hawes),  That  the  witness  be  not  now  examined  any  further^  and 
that  the  witness  do  attend  this  Committee  on  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Powell  examined* 
Mr»  LeUh  examined. 
Mr.  Tyrell  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  I2  May,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Mercurii,  12'' die  Maii,  1841. 

Members  Present : 
Sib  Matthew  Wood^  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Barnard. 
Mr.  Herries. 


Mr.  Alderman  Humpliery. 
Mr.  Kemble. 


The  Chairman  read  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Corporation  oF  London  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  advancing  (he  Money  for  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  last  year. 

Ordered^  That  the  Committee  be  summoned  to  consider  the  same  on  Friday  next,  at 
Two  o'clock. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jeffery  examined. 
Mr.  Henry  Cope  examined. 
Mr.  John  Ballard  Byron  examined. 
Mr.  George  Walker  examined. 
Mr.  George  Powell  examined. 
Mr.  Richard  Edwards  examined. 
Mr.  Robert  Stainton  Dixon  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Veneris,  14®  die  Maii,  1841. 

Members  Present : 
Sib  Matthew  Wood,  Babt.,  in  the  Chaie. 


Mr.  Clay. 
Sir  B.  Hall. 
Mr.  Planta. 


Lord  Lowther. 

Mr.  Pabner. 

Mr.  Alderman  Humphery. 


Sir  John  Henry  Petty y  Bart.,  Gorernor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  William  Cotton,  Esq., 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  called  in,  and  explained  the  intentions  of 
the  Bank  of  England  with  respect  to  the  alterations  now  making  near  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  summoned  for  Wednesday  at  Twelve  o'clock,  to  con<- 
sider  the  priority  of  the  sum  of  40,000/.  granted  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  of 
the  immediate  advance  of  514,000  /•  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mercuriiy  19®  die  Maii,  1841. 
Members  Present : 
Sir  Matthew  Wood,  Bart.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Hawes. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis. 

Mr.  Alderman  Humphery. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 
(Letter  of  BIr.  Samuel  Milk  read.) 
Mr.  Jones  examined. 
Committee  deliberated^ 
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Mr.  Kemble. 
General  Evans* 
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Motion  made  (Mr.  Hawes),  and  Questioo  proposed,  ''  That  the  consideration  of  the  ad- 
vance of  40,000  /.  to  the  City  be  postponed.** 

Agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  be  requested  to  attend  the  Committee. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 

1 

■  ■      I  I 


Mercurii,  26*  die  Mali,  1841. 
Members  Present : 

Sir  Mat'^sew  Wo,op,BA9T.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Hawes.  I  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 

Mr.  George  Palmer.  |  Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqtier  attended,  and  made  a  statement  to  the  Coinmittee 
respecting  the  money  to  be  raised  for  the  Metropolis  Improvements. 

Motion  made  (Sir  Robert  Imlis\  *'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  this  day 
attended  the  Committee,  and  having  expressed  his  desire  to  meet  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  of  1840,  requesting  for  this  purpose  to  be  furni^ed  with  specific  informa- 
tion as  to  the  times  and  sums  when  the  aggregate  sum  of  533,000/.  involved  in  that  recom- 
mendation will  be  required, 

"Resolved,  That  there  be  prepared  a  schedule  specifying  the  dates  and  sums  at  which,  and 
in  which  the  advance  of  533,000/.  recommended  for  Metropolis  Improvements  by  the 
Committee  in  July  1840,  will  be  required,  and  that  this  schedule  be  laid  before  the  Uhan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  recommendations  of  the  said 
Committee.'' 

[A<JU9urned  till  Wednesday,  at  One  o'clock. 


Mercurii,  2**  dieJuniij  184h 

Present : 

Sir  Matthew  Wood,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Herries.  J  Mr.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Alderman  Humphery.  i  Lord  Lowther. 

Mr.  Kembte.  | 

Mr.  MUh  examined. 
Mr.  Jones  examined. 
Mr.  Pemberton  examined. 
Mr.  G.  Ware  examined* 

[Adj(Hirned  till  Wednesday,  at  One  o'clock. 


Mercurii,  9®  die  Junii,  1841. 

Members  Present : 
Sir  Matthew  Wood,  Bart.,  in  thb  Chair. 


Mr.  Humphery* 
Mr.  Palmer. 
Mr.  Barnard. 


SirR,  IL  Inglis. 
Mr.  Kemble. 


Mr.  Josh.  Myatt  examined. 

Tliomas  Alers  Harikey,  Esq.  examined. 

Mr.  Richard  Ward  examined. 

Petition  presented  from  Lambeth,  read. 

Draft  of  Report  considered. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday,  at  Two  o'clock,  to  be  summoned  for  final  consideration 
of  Report. 
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Veneris,  11®  die  Junii,  184  L 

Members  Present: 
Sir  Matthbw  Wood,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  R.  H.  loglis.  |  Mr.  Pendarvis. 

Mr.  Kemble.  |  Mr.  Herries. 

Motion  made  (Sir  R.  H.  Inzlis)  and  Question  put  and  agreed  to,  ^'  The  Committee 
taking  into  consideration  that  Uie  Evidence  already  received  is  insu  fficient  to  enable  them 
to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  or  recommendation  on  the  sabject-matter  referred 
to  them,  and  that  the  advanced  state  of  the  Session  does  not  enable  them  to  obtain 
such  additional  Evidence,  and  to  give  such  further  consideration  to  the  said  subject  as 
might  justify  them  in  submitting  to  The  House  any  Report  upon  the  Evidence,  or  even 
the  Evidence  itself,  resolve  to  adopt  the  following  Report: 

''  Your  Committee  considering  the  late  period  at  which  they  commenced  their  inquiries, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  Evidence  which  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  incomplete, 
consider  that  they  best  discharge  the  duty  confided  to  them  by  abstaining  from  submitting 
such  Evidence  to  The  House,  or  any  opinion  on  the  subject-matter  referred  to  them ;  but 
they  cannot  separate  without  representing  to  The  House  their  opinion  that  the  inquiry 
ought  early  to  be  revived  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament/' 

Report  read  and  agreed  to* 

To  Report. 
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Martis,  25**  die  Mail,  1841. 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Post-office  Ck>mmu^ 
nication  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Veneris^  28**  die  Maiiy  184I. 
And  a  Committee  was  nominated  of — 


Lord  Viscount  Ingestre. 

Sir  Henry  Pamell. 

Mr.  William  Owen  Stanley. 

Mr.  Lucas. 

Sir  Robert  Ferguson. 

Sir  Denham  Norreys. 

Sir  Ormsby  Gore.     ^ 

Captain  Winnington. 


Mr.  Winston  Barron. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Blair. 

Lord  Robert  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Dunbar. 

Mr.  Philip  Miles. 


Ordered,  That  the  said  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records^ 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  said  Committee. 


"'''''  '  '   '■       -  '  '       '     .-- •  -  - 

THE  REPORT p.    ^ 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  -       -        - p.    5 

APPENDIX p.    8 
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REPORT. 


The  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Post  Office 
Communication  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  whom  a 
Petition  was  referred,  and  who  were  empowered  to  report  the  Minutes 

OF  Evidence  taken  before  them  to  the  House ; Have  exaniined 

the    matters  to   them    referred,   and  have  agreed  to  the   following 
REPORT: 

XT^OUR  Committee  have  commenced  the  inquiry  referred  to  them,  but  in 
^  consequence  of  the  approaching  termination  of  the  present  Session,  they 
have  not  considered  it  expedient  to  incur  Expense  by  summoning  Witnesses 
from  a  distance.  They  therefore  simply  report  the  Evidence  already  taken 
before  them,  and  in  so  doing  state  their  opinion,  that  there  is  good  ground  for 
supposing  that  great  improvement  may  be  made  in  the  Post-office  Communi* 
cation  with  Ireland,  and  that  the  subject  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  this 
House,  And  they  further  express  their  hope  that  a  Committee  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquure  into  this  important  subject  in  a  future  Session* 


11  June  1841. 
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ATTENDANCE  OF  MEMBERS. 


Luna,  7*"  die  Junii,  1841. 


PresQDt: 


Mr.  P-  Miles. 
Sir  K.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Blair. 
Lord  Ingestre. 
Mr.  W.  O.  Stanley. 


Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Dunbar. 
Capt  Winnington« 
Mr.  O.  Gore, 
Mr.  Locas. 


Veneris,  !!•  die  Junii,  1841. 


Present : 
Lord  Ingestre  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  W.  O.  Stanley, 
Sir  R.  Ferguson. 


Mr.  Barron, 
Mr.  Corry. 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Mercuriij  O""  dteJunii,  1841. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 

Mr.  W.  Barron. 
Mr.  Corry, 
Sir  Robert  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Ormsby  Gore. 
Lord  Viscount  Ingestre. 


Mr.  Lucas. 

Sir  Denham  Norreys. 

SirH.  Pamell. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Stanley. 


LORD  VISCOUNT  INGESTRE,  in  the  Chair. 


George  Stow^  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1 .  Chairman.]  YOU  are  Superintendent  of  Mail  Coaches  ? — I  am.  Cewg^  Sow,  Esq. 

2.  You  attend  the  Committee  by  Colonel  Maberly's  direction  ? — I  do.  — ..-. 

3.  The  Committee  would  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  existing  mode  of  the      g  June  1841. 
transmission  of  letters  from  London  to  Dublin  ? — Perhaps  1  had  better  explain 

that  from  London,  the  Dublin  mails  are  taken  to  Liverpool  by  railway ;  the  mail 
leaving  the  Post-office  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  reaching  Liverpool  at 
six  the  next  morning,  it  is  put  on  board  the  packet  at  about  half-past  six,  and 
is  due  in  Dublin  between  half-past  six  and  seven  in  the  evening,  in  time  for 
the  dispatch  of  all  the  mails  into  the  interior  of  Ireland  at  nine  o'clock. 

4.  Can  you  state  the  time  required  for  sorting  the  letters  after  the  mail  arrives 
in  Dublin  ? — I  think  that  information  can  best  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Godby,  the 
secretary  of  the  Irish  office. 

5.  Mr.  Shaw.']  You  state  that  the  train  arrives  in  Liverpool  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  how  soon  after  does  the  packet  leave  ? — 1  believe  the  average  time  is 
40  minutes  after  six. 

6.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  usual  time  occupied  in  the  passage  across  ? — ^The 
average  passage  is  1 2  hours. 

7.  Chairman^  What  time  do  you  allow  from  the  landing  of  the  mail  to  the 
letters  reaching  the  Post-office? — 1  do  not  exactly  know;  it  goes  by  the  railway 
fi'om  Kingstown ;  but  I  think  about  half  an  hour. 

8.  Can  you  state  the  average  time  that  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  from  Post- 
office  to  Post-office  would  occupy  ? — About  23  hours,  I  think ;  I  have  gone  with 
the  mail  myself  in  23  hours. 

9.  Mr.  Shaw.']  At  what  time  do  the  country  mails  leave  Dublin? — All  at 
nine  o'clock. 

10.  Sir  -R.  Ferguson.l  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the 
proposed  change  by  embarking  the  mails  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey? — 
We  propose  to  make  the  change  on  the  15th  of  this  month  by  sending  the  mails 
from  Crewe  through  Chester  to  Birkenhead,  to  be  embarked  at  Birkenhead- 
ferry. 

11.  Mr.  Ormsbjf  Gore.]  Can  you  state  what  time  that  will  save? — About  half 
an  hour. 

12.  Mr.  JV.  O.  Stanlej/.]  Can  you  state  what  accommodation  there  will  beat 
the  Birkenhead  side  of  the  river  Mersey  ?'-7-For  the  mails  we  make  provision ; 
they  will  be  sent  from  the  railway  station  at  Birkenhead  to  the  pier  in  a  mail-cart, 
and  embarked  in  a  boat  provided  by  the  Admiralty. 

13.  Mr.  Cony.']  Can  a  steamer  come  alongside  the  pier  at  high  water?—  I 
believe  not,  but  it  cap  come  within  a  very  short  distance. 

399-  B  14.  Chairman.] 
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Gewrge  Stc/m^  Esq.      14.  Chmrman.']  Where  is  the  steamer  to  lie  ? — Close  oflF  the  pier. 
"■~"~~"  15.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore.']  You  state  that  the  present  average  time  occupied  ia 

9  Jane  1841.  ^^  conveyance  of  the  mail  is  23  hours,  and  that  by  the  mail  being  sent  from  the 
Birkenh^  side  of  the  Meisey^  the  time  occupied  will  be  22  hours  and  a  hidf? 
—Yes. 

16.  Sir  Denham  Norreys.']  What  distance  will  the  railway  station  be  from  the 
pier  ? — About  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 

1 7.  How  much  time  will  be  saved  by  the  distance,  and  by  the  greater  facility 
in  putting  the  mail  on  board  ? — The  saving  in  distance  is  eight  miles,  and  I 
should  say,  you  might  get  the  mails  on  board  in  12  minutes  from  the  station  at 
Birkenhead. 

1 8.  What  then  should  you  say  would  be  the  saving  in  time  ? — We  shall  do  away 
with  all  sorting  in  Liverpool,  which  occupies  20  minutes,  and  there  is  the 
distance  of  eight  miles  saved,  which  is  perhaps  a  saving  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

19.  That  will  be  35  minutes? — Yes. 

20.  Is  there  not  also  greater  facility  for  putting  the  mail  on  board  at  Burken- 
head  ? — At  times  there  is  greater  facility  at  Liverpool,  because  the  packet  can 
come  up  to  the  pier. 

21.  Is  not  the  railway  station  at  Birkenhead  much  nearer  than  it  is  at  Liverpool? 
— Much  nearer. 

22.  Have  the  Post-ofBce  taken  into  their  consideration  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  speed  at  which  letters  are  carried  on  tiieiine  through  .Cheshire  ? — 
They  have. 

23.  Are  any  arrangements  in  progress  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  speed  ? 
— ^Tbey  are  not,  but  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Maberly  upon  the 
subject  this  morning. 

24.  You  have  had  no  negociation  as  yet  with  the  railway  companies,  as  to  the 
increase  of  speed  ? — ^We  have  not. 

25.  Do  you  propose  to  have  any  such  negociation  ? — I  take  for  granted  that 
we  shall. 

26.  What  is  the  average  speed  at  which  a  letter  from  the  station  at  Eoston- 
square  travels,  till  it  is  delivered  in  Liverpool  ? — I  am  not  exactly  prepared  to 
state,  but  I  think  it  is  24  miles  an  hour. 

27.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  that  amount  of  speed  can  be  considerably  increased, 
now  that  the  railway  is  perfectly  settled  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  could ; 
I  apprehend  that  the  railway  directors  would  object  to  increasing  it ;  they  have 
increased  between  London  and  Birmingham  half  an  hour  in  the  last  six 
months. 

28.  Chairman^  Are  you  aware  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  change  of  the 
trains  in  Birmingliam? — Twenty  minutes  is  the  time  allowed,  and  if  they  exceed 
that,  they  make  it  up  afterwards. 

29.  By  having  a  train  to  go  off  the  moment  the  mail  arrived  from  London, 
might  not  time  be  saved  ? — Yes,  that  20  minutes  is  not  required  by  the  Post- 
office,  but  the  Railway  Company  would  never,  I  apprehend,  consent  to  the  traia 
starting  immediately ;  in  fiBu:t,  they  wished  for  more  than  20  minutes,  but  we 
struck . off  1  o  minutes. 

30.  Sir  2).  Norreysi\  The  Post-office  have  the  power  of  preventing  tfant  delay  ? 
• — Yes. 

31.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  expense  ?— Yes. 

32.  Chairman.^  But  in  your  opinion,  the  lines  being  divided  into  two  lines, 
causes  that  delay  in  the  mails  ? — We  do  not,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  require 
above  five  or  10  minutes*  stop. 

33.  Sir  D.  Norr^s.']  Have  you  any  necessary  delay  at  Wolverton?— Not  for 
the  Post-office  ;  that  is  for  changing  engines. 

34.  Sir  R.  Ferguson^']  Have  you  any  necessary  delay  at  Crewe  in  transferring 
the  mail  from  the  Grand  Junction  to  the  Chester  liailway  ? — We  shall  require  five 
minutes,  perhaps,  for  that  service. 

35.  Chairman.']  In  the  average  you  have  given  of  time,  I  believe  you  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  delays  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  time  saved  on  the 
other  ? — ^Yes. 

36.  With  respect  to  the  mails  going  from  Birkenhead-ferry,  what  arrangements 
are  made  for  the  mails  from  Scotland  and  the  northern  districts,  coming  through 

Liverpool, 
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Liverpool,  to  be  put  on  board  the  packet  to  Ireland  ? — ^They  will  be  brought  up  to  George  Stow,  Esq, 
Parkside,  which  is  about  midway  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  from  ■ 

thence  Ihey  will  be  taken  on  by  a  special  train  to  Liverpool,  reaching  Liverpool      9  J""©  1841. 
before  the  London  mail. 

37*  Will  that  occasion  a  delay  in  the  sorting  of  letters  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mersey  ? — No,  they  will  be  sorted  at  Liverpool,  but  they  will  be  in  there  earlier 
than  they  are  now. 

38.  All  the  letters  are  now  sorted  together,  both  of  the  London  and  the  northern 
mails  ? — Yes. 

3g.  Then,  would  you  require  a  separate  sorting  again  in  Dublin  or  on  board 
the  packet? — They  are  all  sorted  in  Dublin  again;  there  may  be  some  large  towns 
for  which  bags  aie  made  up,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  many. 

40.  Mr.  fV.  O.  Stanley. \  Then  there  is  of  necessity  some  delay  after  the  mail 
arrives  in  Dublin,  owing  to  the  sorting  ? — Yes. 

41.  You  cannot  say  what  that  delay  is  ? — I  should  say  an  hour  at  least. 

42.  Chairman.']  Could  any  time  be  saved  by  having  on  board  the  packet  ar 
Post-ofSce  agent  to  sort  the  letters? — I  should  say  it  would  be  imposssible  to  sort 
the  letters  in  the  packet  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  ;  it  would  add  also  double  sets  of 
bags  to  the  towns  in  Ireland,  and  the  coaches  could  not  convey  them. 

43.  Mr.  Ormshjf  Gore.]  You  are  speaking  of  the  London  letters  passing  from 
England  to  Ireland  ? — ^Yes. 

44.  Wi]at  change  would  occur  if  you  made  the  packet  station  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Mersey,  as  you  propose  doing  on  the  15th  of  this  month  for  the  London 
letters;  you  say  that  the  letters  from  the  north  are  sent  from  Parkside  to  Liverpool^ 
leaving  sufficient  time  to  sort  them  at  Liverpool ;  but  if  you  change  the  station  to 
the  southern  side  of  the  Mersey,  would  Parkside  be  the  point  where  you  would 
break  off?— Yes. 

45.  And  cross  from  Liverpool  to  Birkenhead  ? — ^Yes ;  or  put  the  bags  on  board 
the  steamer,  without  touching  at  Birkenhead;  I  believe  that  is  the  intention, 
putting  them  on  board  before  the  London  mail  arrives  at  Birkenhead. 

46.  Sir  D.  Norreys.]  What  time  does  the  train  stop  at  Wolverton? — Ten  minutes. 

47.  Are  those  stoppages  requisite  for  the  Post-office  purposes  ? — They  are  not ; 
at  a  town  like  Birmingham,  we  should  require  some  little  stoppage  to  transfer  our 
own  bags,  but  five  or  ten  minutes  would  do  for  that. 

48.  Then  at  least  20  minutes  might  be  saved  in  the  transmission  of  letters  to 
Dublin,  by  not  stopping  on  the  road  ? — Yes. 

49.  And  half  an  hour  will  be  saved  by  the  proposed  alteration  ? — Yes. 

50.  Mr.  Shaw.']  What  time  do  you  allow  for  putting  letters  on  board  ? — ^We 
allow  20  minutes  in  our  bill,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  in  12. 

51.  Do  you  mean  at  all  times  and  in  all  tides? — That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

52.  Do  you  know  whether,  generally,  the  packets  can  lie  close  to  the  pier  ? — 
Yes,  they  can  ;  their  moorings  are  close  to  the  pier. 

53.  Does  not  that  depend  upon  the  tide  ? — I  know  that  Captain  Bevis,  who  is 
the  supeiintendent  of  the  packet  station,  at  Liverpool,  has  given  his  opinion  that 
Birkenhead  is  the  proper  place  to  embark  the  mails  at. 

54.  But  do  you  believe,  generally  speaking,  that  the  packet  can  be  so  close  to 
the  pier  as  to  allow  the  bags  to  be  put  on  board  in  12  minutes? — That  is  my 
impression. 

55.  Mr.  W.  O.  Stanley.']  Are  you  aware  that  the  Government  have  entered 
into  a  contract  for  boats  to  convey  passengers  and  bags  to  the  steamers  ? — I  am 
not  aware. 

56.  The  arrangement  is  to  employ  small  open  boats  ? — Yes,  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  bags  to  the  packet. 

57.  Mr.  0)7nsby  Gore."]  As  to  the  saving  of  time  at  Wolverton  and  Birming- 
ham, you  can  only  speak  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  of  the  Post-office  com- 
munication ;  you  do  not  speak  as  to  the  time  necessary  to  stop  for  the  change  of 
engine  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  my  own  impression  is,  that  the  railway  companies 
would  object  to  a  diminution  of  the  time  at  those  places,  and  that  if  it  was  forced 
upon  them  the  Post-office,  must  pay  for  it. 

58.  Mr.  ShawJ]  Will  you  refer  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made 
on  the  6th  of  May  1841,  No.  296,  as  to  the  Liverpool  and  Kingstown  mails, 
and  state  on  what  number  of  days  between  the  2d  of  January  1840,  and  the  14th 
of  February  1841,  inclusive,  the  evening  mail-coaches  left  Dublin  without  the 
London  mail  ? — One  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

399-  c  59-  Mr. 
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Gtorgt  Stoio,  Esq.      59-  Mr.  W.  O.  Stanley. 1  What  is  the  latest  moment  at  which  the  London  mails 

arriving  in  Dublin  can  be  forwarded  inland  ? — I  will  endeavour  to  obtain  that 

9  June  1841.      information. 

60.  Mr.  Shaxv^  On  what  number  of  days  would  the  saving  of  an  hour  in  the 
transit  have  permitted  of  the  London  letters  being  dispatched  by  the  evening  mails 
from  Dublm,  between  the  2d  of  January  and  the  14th  of  February  1841? — I  will 
endeavour  to  obtain  that  information. 

61.  Chairman^  Will  you  proceed  to  state  the  conrse  of  the  mail  which  leaves 
London  in  the  morning? — The  day  mail  leaves  London  in  the  morning  at  15 
minutes  pa^  nine ;  it  is  due  at  the  Liverpool  station  at  seven  o*clock  in  the  evemng; 
the  packet  ought  to  leave  Liverpool  about  half-past  seven,  and  ought  to  reach 
Dublin  about  half-past  seven,  assuming  the  average  passage  at  1 2  hours. 

62.  Mr.  Shaw^  Do  you  know  whether  the  letters  arrive  in  Dublin  in  time  to 
be  dispatched  by  any  of  the  early  mails  from  Dublin,  or  by  the  penny  post? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  state  whether  they  do,  but  they  ought  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  day 
mails  from  Dublin,  provided  the  packet  makes  a  good  passage ;  for  instance, 
there  are  day  mails  to  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Kilkenny,  they  ought  to  arrive  in  time 
for  these. 

63.  At  what  time  do  the  Belfast,  and  Cork,  and  Kilkenny  mails  leave  Dublin  ? 
— The  Belfast  day  mail  leaves  at  8  o'clock,  the  Cork  mail  leaves  at  11,  the  Kil- 
kenny leaves  at  half-past  8  in  the  morning. 

64.  Mr.  W.  O.  Stanley.^  Then  the  letters  can  never  arrive  in  time  for  the  Bel- 
fast and  Kilkenny  mails  ? — I  have  taken  the  average  passage  at  12  hours,  the 
mail  frequently  arrives  earlier;  I  have  been  myself  in  Dublin  at  seven  o'clock. 

65.  But  then  you  say  an  hour  is  required  for  the  sorting  ? — Not  for  the  letters 
that  arrive  in  the  morning ;  I  think  so  long  a  time  would  not  be  required  for  those. 

66.  Mr.  Sha^."]  Do  you  know  at  what  hour  the  letters  are  dispatched  within 
the  penny  post  district  for  delivery  ?— I  do  not. 

67.  Chairman.']  Proceed  to  state  the  time  of  leaving  Dublin  of  the  mail  which 
arrives  in  London  in  the  morning  ? — The  mail  leaves  the  Post-oflSce  at  Dublin 
at  half-past  10  o'clock  at  night;  it  should  reach  Liverpool  between  10  and  11  in 
the  morning;  the  bags  remain  till  seven  in  the  evening,  and  are  brought  into 
London  at  six  o'clock  the  following  morning. 

68.  Mr.  Shaw^l  With  respect  to  the  letters  leaving  Dublin  in  the  morning  for 
London,  what  course  do  they  take? — They  come  to  Holyhead ;  that  packet  leaves 
Kingstown  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  and  reaches  Holyhead  about  half- 
past  two  in  the  afternoon. 

69.  What,  then,  is  the  course  of  those  letters  ? — They  travel  by  mail-coach  from 
Holyhead  to  the  railway  station  at  Hartford. 

70.  At  what  hour  does  it  leave  Holyhead  ? — Twenty  minutes  past  four  in  the 
aftertioon  ;  it  now  reaches  Chester  at  1.  53  minutes  a.  m.  and  Hartford  at  four 
o'clock,  where  it  falls  in  with  the  up  day  mail,  and  reaches  the  Post-office,  Lon- 
don, at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  is  delivered  on  that  afternoon  about  three 
o'clock. 

71.  Chairman.']  Will  you  explain  the  delay  that  occurs  at  Holyhead? — That  is 
given  as  a  sort  of  margin  for  the  packet,  for  we  work  up  to  the  railroad,  and  we 
cannot  depend  upon  the  arrival  of  the  packet  to  too  great  a  nicety. 

72.  Mr.  JV.  O.  Stanley.]  After  the  15th  of  June  the  mail-coach  will  stop  at 
Hartford  ? — No ;  the  mail-coach  will  stop  at  Chester,  and  the  railway  will  take  the 
mail  on  at  the  same  time. 

73.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  those  letters  should  not  leave  Holyhead 
immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  packet,  and  reach  London  by  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ? — It  is  not  possible. 

74.  Chairman.]  Supposing  a  packet  to  leave  Kingstown  for  Liverpool  in  the 
morning,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  letters  in  London  by  that  means  in  time 
for  the  morning  delivery  ? — A  very  early  dispatch  might  do  it,  but  not  a  dispatch 
at  half-past  eight ;  you  must  allow  23  hours  for  the  journey. 

75.  What  is  the  latest  hour  at  which  letters  arriving  in  London  can  be  delivered 
by  the  morning  delivery  ? — The  hour  at  which  they  ought  to  arrive  is  six  o'clock, 
but  of  course  at  seven,  or  half-past  seven,  they  would  fall  in  with  the  delivery ; 
they  would  detain  the  delivery  for  them  if  they  were  late. 

76.  Do  not  you  imagine  that  if  the  maib  were  to  arrive  in  DubHn  half  an  hour 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  than  they  now  do,  that  arrangement  might  be 

eflfected  ? — 
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effected  ? — I  do  not  know  what  tirae  it  would  require  after  the  arrival  of  the  mails  George  Stotv,  Esq. 
in  Dublin,  before  the  English  packets  could  be  dispatched,  but  I  think  any  attempt       — — — 
to  make  the  times  of  arrival  of  the  mails  in  Dublin  earlier  than  they  now  are,       9  June  1841. 
would  produce  great  inconvenience  and  complaint* 

77*  Mr.  fF.  O.  Stanley^  You  say  that  the  letters  reach  Holyhead  at  half-past 
two,  on  the  average  j  could  they  not  leave  Holyhead  at  three  ? — They  could  if  you 
could  ensure  the  arrival  of  the  packets  at  half-past  two  in  all  cases. 

78.  What  is  the  distance  from  Holyhead  to  Chester? — Eighty-five  miles. 

79.  Upon  the  average  could  not  the  mail-coaches  travel  those  85  miles  in  eight 
hours  r — I  should  say  decidedly  not. 

80.  What  time  could  they  do  it  in  ? — ^We  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  done 
in  nine  hours  and  a  half  now. 

8i,  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  persons  at  present  offering  to  contract  to 
do  it  in  eight  and  even  seven  hours  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

82.  What  is  the  rate  at  which  the  Birmingham,  Shrewsbury,  and  Holyhead  mail 
runs? — The  distance  from  Birmingham  to  Holyhead  is  150  miles  six  furlongs,  and 
they  take  15  hours  27  minutes. 

i^.  How  many  miles  an  hour  is  that? — About  ten. 

84.  If  the  Birmineham,  Shrewsbury,  and  Holyhead  mail  runs  10  miles  an  hour 
why  could  not  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  do  the  same  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  state  of  the  road  to  prevent  it,  but  we  have  always  had  great 
difficulty  in  working  it  at  any  speed  on  that  line. 

85.  Is  not  that  because  you  will  not  give  mileage  sufficient? — I  am  not  aware. 

86.  Even  supposing  that  you  are  obliged  to  run  that  mail  at  nine  miles  and 
a  half  an  hour,  at  what  hour  would  you  arrive  at  Chester,  leaving  Holyhead  at 
three  ? — You  might  save  half  an  hour  by  it. 

87.  How  long  would  a  train  be  taking  the  mail  from  Chester  to  London  ? — 
I  have  not  that  bill  with  me,  but  I  think  they  are  to  take  an  hour  to  go  from 
Chester  to  Crewe. 

88*  How  long  from  Crewe  to  London? — About  eight  hours. 

89.  Consequently,  by  the  existing  line  from  Holyhead  through  Chester,  letters 
might  arrive  by  a  special  train  in  London  by  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  if 
they  left  Holyhead  at  three  and  Dublin  at  eight  in  the  morning? — Yes,  if  we  could 
get  the  mails  worked  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour. 

90.  Mr.  Shaw.']  Are  you  aware  that  the  Government  contract  mail-boat  leaves 
Kingstown  every  evening  at  half-past  five  o'clock  ? — Yes. 

91.  What  letters  does  that  mail-boat  carry? — That  is  for  the  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  letters  ;  it  reaches  Liverpool  on  the  average  about  five  in  the  morning; 
the  up-day  London  mail  has  left,  but  the  letters  are  conveyed  into  all  parts  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  at  nine  in  the  morning,  which  arrive  by  that  packet 

92.  Does  that  mail-boat  carry  any  London  letters  ? — No ;  it  was  established 
chiefly  for  the  Lancashire  correspondence,  and  it  is  now  carried  on  to  Hull,  to 
York,  and  to  Leeds. 

93.  Mr.  Ccrry.']  Does  that  mail  carry  letters  for  Birmingham? — It  does; 
there  is  a  train  between  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  in  the  course  of  the  day,  which 
would  convey  any  letters  arriving  by  that  packet;  it  leaves  at  half-past  10  or  11. 

94.  What  letters  go  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin  ? — That  packet,  1  believe,  leaves 
Holyhead  about  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  after  the  arrival  of  the  mail-coach 
from  Birmingham,  and  it  would  take  all  the  letters  from  the  line  of  road ;  it 
would  not  take  any  London  letters ;  and  it  reaches  Kingstown  about  half-past 
twelve  at  night. 

95.  Chairman.]  The  object  of  sending  that  mail  being  probably  that  the  mail 
must  return,  and  therefore  it  takes  the  country  letters  ? — Yes,  I  apprehend  so. 

96.  And  also  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  ? — Yes. 

97.  Mr,  CorryJ]  You  state,  that  letters  from  Dublin  to  Birmingham  are  for- 
warded by  the  packet  which  leaves  Kingstown  at  half-past  five  o^clock;  are  letters 
from  Dublin  to  Birmingham  forwarded  also  by  the  packet  which  leaves  Kingstown 
at  half  past  10  o'clock? — Yes ;  I  believe  they  are, 
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George  Stow,  Esq.      gS.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  convenience  if  a  train  were  to  start  from  Liverpool 
— — — —       on  the  arrival  of  that  mail  ? — ^Yes. 

9  June  1841.  gg.  There  is  one  that  starts  in  time  from  the  Kingstown  mail-packet,  provided  the 

distance  from  Kingstown  to  the  station-house  be  performed  in  12  hours? — Yes; 

100.  Mr.  Shaw.}  Can  you  say  on  the  whole  how  many  packets  ply  between 
Dublin  and  Liverpool  and  Holyhead  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  letters  ? — There 
are  two  daily  between  Liverpool  and  Kingstown,  and  one  daily  between  Holyhead 
and  Kingstown. 

101.  Both  ways? — Yes. 

102.  Mr.  W.  O.  Stanley.]  At  present  the  mail  which  leaves  London  at  a  quarter 
past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  transmitted  through  Chester,  Bangor,  and 
Caernarvon  ? — No ;  it  is  sent  through  Liverpool. 

103.  Are  you  aware  that  communications  have  been  frequently  made  to  the 
Post-office  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  and  others,  to  change  the  hour  of  sailing  of  the 
Holyhead  packet  from  the  evening  to  the  day  ? — I  am  not  aware ;  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  a  communication  of  that  kind  would  not  be  referred  to  me. 

104.  What  difficulty  would  there  be  in  transmitting  the  letters  by  Chester, 
Bangor,  and  Holyhead,  instead  of  transmitting  thcim  by  Shrewsbury  r — I  am  not 
aware  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  our 
present  Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury  line  of  road ;  the  mail  must  run  through  to 
Shrewsbury. 

105.  Are  there  any  great  quantities  of  Irish  letters  passing  between  Birmingham, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Holyhead  to  Dublin  ? — I  should  think  so  j  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state  the  number,  for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  correspondence,  but  I 
know  that  the  surveyor  of  the  district  attaches  great  importance  to  that  corre- 
spondence. 

106.  Can  you  obtain  the  number  of  letters  ?~I  could  procure  a  return  certainlvi 
for  the  Committee. 

107.  What  inconvenience  would  there  be  in  sending  that  mail  on  to  Holyhead 
instead  of  letting  it  stop  at  Bangor  and  Caernarvon  ;  by  doing  so  you  would  be 
able  to  let  that  packet  sail  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day  instead  of  sailing  at  half-past 
six  at  night  ? — ^This  could  be  done,  but  the  Shrewsbury  Line  would  be  cut  off  from 
Ireland. 

108.  Mr.  Shaw.]  Then  the  morning  letters  from  London  are  transmitted  to 
Dublin  by  Liverpool,  and  the  morning  letters  from  Dublin  are  transmitted  to 
London  by  Holyhead  ? — Precisely  so. 

109.  Chairman.}  Are  you  aware  of  any  inconvenience  which  would  result  to 
the  Post-office  by  the  letters  which  arrive  by  the  packet  at  Liverpool  at  half-past 
10  being  immediately  forwarded  to  London? — I  do  not  see  that  any  advantage 
would  arise  from  it,  for  they  would  not  get  to  the  Post-office  till  after  the  Post- 
office  was  closed,  and  they  would  be  equally  well  sorted  in  the  morning  when  the 
whole  force  of  the  office  was  upon  the  letters. 

110.  Mr.  Corry.']  Great  advantage  would  arise  to  all  the  intermediate  places; 
they  would  arrive  at  Birmingham  sooner,  would  they  not  ? — ^They  would.  Man- 
chester and  all  parts  of  Lancashire  now  get  their  letters  immediately. 

111.  Chairman.}  Would  it  not  be  in  the  power  of  passengers  to  get  to  London 
in  the  day,  which  now  they  cannot? — Certainly  it  would. 

112.  Mr.  Shaw.]  Can  you  state  of  what  advantage,  as  regards  the  Post-office, 
the  packet  leaving  Kingstown  at  half-past  five  in  the  evening  is  r — ^The  object 
is  to  get  the  correspondence  into  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

113.  For  that  purpose,  at  what  hour  must  the  letters  be  put  into  the  Dublia 
Post-office  ? — 1  should  suppose  an  hour  before,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

114.  Are  you  aware  that  the  packet  which  leaves  Kingstown  at  half-past  five 
is  used  principally  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  and  that  the  packet  leaving 
at  half-past  10  is  used  principally  for  letters  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  fact. 

115.  Chairman.]  Does  that  circumstance  arise  from  passengers  not  being  able 
to  proceed  to  London  in  ordinary  cases,  if  they  arrive  at  Liverpool  by  the 
packet  which  leaves  Dublin  at  half-past  10? — I  should  think  that  would  have 
some  influence  with  the  passengers. 

1 1 6.  The  packet  that  leaves  at  half-past  1  o  is  the  Government  packet  ?— Yes 
the  other  is  the  contract  packet. 

117.  Are 
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117.  Are  you  not  aware  that  considerable  expense  might  be  saved  if  more  George  Stow,  Esq. 
passengers  went  by  that  vessel  ? — I  imagine  such  would  be  the  case.  ■■ 

118.  The  effect  now  is,  that  the  passengers  go  by  the  contract  boat,  and  the       9  June  1841. 
letters  by  the  Government  boat? — Yes. 

119.  Mr.  Shaw.']  Can  you  state  what  the  difference  is  in  the  time  of  the  trans- 
mission of  letters  by  water  and  by  land  by  means  of  steam  power  r — I  believe  we 
average  that  we  travel  by  railway  20  miles  an  hour,  and  by  steam  10  miles  an 
liour  ;  I  know  that  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  West  India  Mails,  before  whom 
I  was  examined  ;  the  mail  coaches  were  taken  at  10,  the  steam-boats  at  9,  and 
the  railroads  at  20  miles  an  hour. 

120.  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  speed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  the  land 
-carriage,  as  compared  with  the  voyage,  the  better? — Undoubtedly. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECF  COMMITrEE 


APPENDIX, 


Post-Office 
Establishment  at 
Milford  Haven. 


A  RETURN  of  the  Aknual  Cost  (founded  upon  the  actual  Expense  of  the  Financial  Year  ended 
dlst  March  last)  of  the  Post-Officb  Establishmbnt  ui  Milford  Haveoj  including  the  Expenses 
of  the  Packets^  and  the  Salaries  of  all  Persons  employed  Afloat  or  on  Shore.  (Prepared  pursuant 
to  a  Precept  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of  Commons,  dated  the  8d  May  1841.) 


Nature  of  the  Expense. 


Amount. 


Expenses  incurred  in  the  repair  of  the  Vessels  (5)  viz.: 

Of  the  Hulls 

Masts  and  Yards  -------- 

For  Rigging  and  Stores  -------- 

C(Mlfc 

Machinery      ---------- 

£. 

Pay  and  Allowances  of  the  Persons  employed : 

Afloat  or  on  Shore  ---------- 

Miscellaneous  Pajrments  -- 

Expense  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March  1841    -        -        -      £. 
Deduct  Amount  received  for  Passage-money,  Freight,  &c.  - 

Net  Expense  incurred  during  the  Year  ended  dlst  March  1841  -    £. 


Admiralty,    1 
12  May  1841.  J 


£. 

2,086 

10 

619 

6,491 

2,707 


8.    (L 


11,763     -    - 


8,139     7     4 
202  14     7 


20,105     1  11 
1,164  18     6 


18,940     3     5 


•7*.  T.  Briqgsj 
Ace*  Gen'  of  the  Navy. 


STATEMENT,  in  detail,  of  the  Annual  Cost  of  the  Post-Ofpice  Establishment  at  Milford 

Haven  and  at  HohM  Point. 


Milford  Haven: 


Salary  to  Postmaster       .        -        - 
Compensation  for  loss  of  Money-Orders 
Letter-carriers  .        -        -        - 


Total  per  Annum 


HoBBs'  Point: 

Salary  to  Postmaster 
Letter-carrier  - 


Total  per  Annum 


-     £. 


£.  8.  d 

60  -  - 

1  -  - 

10  8  - 


71     8     - 


£.    8.    d. 

60    -    - 
36  10     - 


96  10     - 


The  annual  number  of  letters  passing  to  and  from  Milford  and  Waterford,  distinguishing  each 
year  since  the  Mails  have  gone  from  Hobbs'  Point,  stating  the  annual  revenue  (up  to  10th  January 
•^  1040) 
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1840)  cannot  be  ascertained;  but  the  total  annual  amount  of  the  additional  half- penny  rate  per  Act  Post-OflBce 

6  Wm.  IV.  c.  25,  on  these  letters,  is  as  follows,  viz.  ^  Establishment  at 

^  J  Milford  Haven. 

X.    s,    a. 


One  quarter  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1837 
Ditto  —  ditto  1838 

Ditto  —  ditto  1889 

Ditto  —  6th  December  1839 


108  17  7 
435  4  10 
430  11  11 
447     -  10 


which,  supposing  each  letter  to  be  single,  gives  the  annual  average  number  of  199,740  letters,  or 
416/.  29.  6cL  the  produce  of  the  one  hadf-penny  rate ;  the  average  rates  of  postage  on  these  letters 
cannot  be  ascertained,  and  the  annual  revenue  cannot  therefore  be  stated. 


General  Post-o£Bce,l 
22  May  1841.     J 


C.  T.  Court, 
Ace*  Gen'. 


ESTIMATED  Annual  Number  of  Lstters  passing  to  and  from  Milford  and  Waterford,  Letters  passing  to 
stating  the  estimated  Annual  Revenue  afforded  thereby  since  the  Establishment  of  the  Penny  and  from  Milford 
Poet. 


and  Waterford. 


• 

Number. 

Rrvrnttr- 

Estimated  number,  and  amount  of  Postage,  for  a  year,! 
framed  upon  the  numbers  taken   for  a  week  ending  > 
8th  March  1840.                                                                  J 

Estimated  number,  and  amount  of  Postage,  for  a  year,1 
framed  upon  the  numbers  taken  for  a  week  ending  I 
14th  November  1840.                                                      J 

291,148 
311,012 

£.    s.    d. 
1,797  13     8 

1,775     7     4 

The  Report  of  Captain  Chappell  to  the  Postmaster-general  in  1829,  on  the  subject  of  a  Station 
for  Her  Majesty's  Packets,  cannot  be  found  in  the  Post-office  Department,  nor  is  there  any  copy 
of  it 


General  Post-office,! 
26  May  1841.       J 


W,  L,  Maherly, 
Secretary. 


A  RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Passengers  conveyed  in  Her  Majesty's  Mail  Steam  Packets,  Passengers  by 
between  Milford  and  Waierfordy  since  the  Mails  have  gone  from  Hohhi  Point.  (Prepared  Steam  Packets 
pursuant  to  a  Precept  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of  Conmions,  dated  the  3d  May  1841.) 


between  Milford 
and  Waterford. 


PERIOD. 


eth  April  1837,  to  31st  December  1837 

1st  January  to  31st  December  1838 

ditto  1839 

ditto  1840 

1st  January  to  3Ist  March  1841     - 


Number 

of 

Passengers. 


1,590 
1,906 
2,188 
1,805 
272 


Admiralty,  12  May  1841. 


J.  T,  Briggsy 

Ace*  Oen*  of  the  Navy. 
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Mercuriif  27''  cUe  Januarii,  1841. 

Ordered^  THATaSelect  Committee  be  appointed  to  assist  Mr.  Speaker  in  all  Matters 
which  relate  to  the  Printing  executed  by  Order  of  this  House,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
Selecting  and  Arranging  for  Printing  Returns  and  Papers  presented  in  pursuance  of 
Motions  made  by  Members  of  this  House,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  said  Committee. 


Martis,  2*^  die  Februaniy  1841. 
Committee  nominuted  of — 


Mr.  Laboucliere. 
Mr.  Hume. 

Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis. 
Sir  Thomas  Fremantle. 
Lord  Viscount  Lowther. 


Mr.  Vernon  Smiih. 
Mr.  Strutt. 

Lord  Viscount  Mahon. 
Mr.  Tufnell. 


Ordered^  That  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Veneris,  26*  die  Martii,  1841. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  lo  report  Observations  and  Opinions  from  time 
to  time  to  The  House. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  assist  Mr.  Speaker  in  all 
Matters  which  relate  to  the  Printing  executed  by  Order  of  this  House, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  Selecting  and  Arranging  for  Printing  Returns  and 
Papers  presented  in  pursuance  of  Motions  made  by  Members  of  this 
House,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  said  Committee: Have  con- 
sidered the  several  Matters  referred  to  them,  and  have  agreed  to  the 
following  REPORT: 

X^OUR  Committee,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
-*■     have  had  occasion  to  observe  defects  in  the  present  mode  of  obtaining 
Returns,  to  which  defects  they  think  it  right  to  call  the  attention  of  '1  he 
House. 

Your  Committee  are  appointed  "to  assist  Mr.  Speaker  in  all  Matters 
which  relate  to  the  Printing  executed  by  Order  of  this  House,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  Selecting  and  Arranging  for  printing  Returns  and  Papers  pre- 
sented in  pursuance  of  Motions  made  by  Members  of  this  House,  which  may 
be  referred  to  the  said  Committee,**  but  their  powers  are  not  called  into 
operation  until  after  the  Returns  have  been  presented ;  when,  if  a  Return 
be  imperfect,  no  omissions  can  be  supplied  without  a  renewed  Order  of  The 
House. 

Your  Committee  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  further  means  should  be 
taken,  first,  to  improve  the  Forms  of  Motions  for  Returns,  and,  secondly,  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  Orders  made  thereon. 

Committees  have  noticed,  from  time  to  time,  the  necessity  of  preliminary 
steps  being  taken  by  Members  moving  for  Returns,  and  have  urged  them 
upon  the  attention  of  The  House. 

In  1830  the  Library  Committee  suggested,  "  that  it  be  recommended  to  all 
Members  intending  to  move  for  Returns,  in  the  first  place  to  find  out  from 
the  Librarian  whether  the  same  Return,  either  in  form  or  substance,  has  not 
already  been  moved  for  and  printed :  in  which  case  such  order  may  be  so 
shaped  by  the  Members  as  only  to  embrace  any  new  matter  which  may  be 
requisite  for  the  information  of  The  House.** 

The  Printed  Papers  Committee  of  1835  stated  that,  in  1812,  an  officer 
was  appointed  at  the  Treasury  to  attend  to  all  Orders  for  Returns  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  much  advantage  was  expected  if  Members  calling 
for  Papers  would  previously  consult  that  officer  in  what  form  the  motion 
proposed  could  be  made  to  save  trouble  and  expense  in  preparing.  Doubts 
were,  however,  at  the  same  time  expressed,  how  far  any  officer  not  belonging 
to  The  House  and  easy  of  access  by  the  Members  at  all  times,  could  advan- 
tageously  answer  the  purpose. 

The  recommendation  of  former  Committees,  that  the  ^Librarian  should  be 
consulted  by  Members  previously  to  moving  for  Returns,  has  been  in  some 
measure  attended  to,  and  proportionate  benefit  has  been  derived  therefrom. — 

1 8 1 .  A  2  Members 
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Members  are  often  in  the  habit  of  seeking  information  as  to  the  existence 
of  Returns,  and  as  to  the  period  over  which  they  extend,  with  a  view  to  order 
continuations  of  the  same ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Your  Committee^  that  if 
this  practice  were  generally  adopted,  much  labour  and  expense  would  be 
spared,  whilst  the  objects  of  Members,  in  moving  for  Returns,  would  be 
more  effectually  obtained. 

But  there  is  another  important  matter  in  which,  previously  to  moving  for 
Returns,  the  services  of  the  department  of  the  Library  might  be  made 
available,  viz.  the  preparation  of  the  Order,  in  concert  with  the  Member 
who  is  about  to  move  for  such  Returns.  A  suggestion  from  an  officer  inti- 
mately acquainted  wilh  the  forms  and  character  of  Parliamentary  Accounts 
would  often  improve  the  Order,  and  increase  the  facility  of  obtaining  proper 
Answers,  both  in  substance  and  in  form. 

If  the  duty  of  advising  Members  in  the  preparation  of  Forms  for  Motions 
for  Returns,  devolved  upon  the  librarian,  all  the  advantage  that  could  be 
derived  from  his  practice  and  experience  would  be  secured. 

Should  this  plan  be  adopted,  the  same  agency  might  advantageously  be 
employed  after  the  Return  is  ordered,  in  suggesting  Forms  in  which 
Answers  to  Orders  of  The  House  for  Returns  should  best  be  made. 
Where  Accounts  are  sought  for  from  Government  Departments,  this  arrange- 
ment may  not  be  so  necessary  ;  but  where  Circulars  are  addressed  to 
other  parties,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  best  form  of  subsequently 
arranging  the  Answers  should  be  pre-concerted,  in  order  that  Blank  Forms 
with  the  necessary  columns  properly  headed,  may  be  circulated  to  be  filled 
up  in  a  uniform  manner ;  by  this  arrangement,  the  party  to  whom  an  Order 
may  be  directed  will  not  be  left  to  his  own  interpretation  of  it,  but  will  find 
every  part  of  it  subdivided  for  him,  and  the  column  pointed  out  in  which  he 
is  to  insert  his  Answer;  and  when  the  Form  is  returned,  it  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  whether  all  the  questions  have  been  answered,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  Order ;  if  answered  properly,  the  Returns  will  be  ready  for 
presenting  in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  they  were  received  j  if  not, 
the  party  who  has  neglected  to  answer,  or  who  has  answered  imperfectly, 
may  be  desired  to  comply  with  the  Order  of  The  House,  before  the  Returns 
are  laid  upon  the  table. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  suggest : — 

Ist.  That  every  Member  be  recommended,  before  he  gives  Notice  of 
a  Motion  for  a  Return,  to  consult  the  Librarian  of  The  House  of 
Commons. 

2dly.  That  after  the  Order  for  a  Return  has  been  made  by  The 
House,  the  Librarian  do  prepare,  when  necessary,  a  Form,  to  be 
submitted  to  Mr.  Speaker  for  his  approval ;  and  that  such  Form  shall 
be  forwarded,  with  the  Order,  in  the  usual  manner. 

Sdly.  That  before  any  Return  which  has  been  presented  to  The  House 
shall  be  ordered  to  be  printed,  it  shall  be  inspected  by  the  Librarian, 
and  approved  by  Mr.  Speaker. 

4thly.  That  Mr.  Speaker  be  requested  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  these  Resohjtions. 

iQ  March  1841. 
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MEMBERS    PRESENT. 


Jovis^  4"*  die  Martii^  1841. 


Mr.  Speaker  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Stmtt. 
Mr.  Hume. 
Lord  Viscount  Mahon. 


Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis. 
Sir  T.  Fremantle. 
Mr.  Tnfnell. 


Veneris^  19'' die  Martii,  1S41. 


Mr.  Speaker  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hume. 

Lord  Viscount  Mahon. 

Mr.  Tufnell. 


Mr.  Strutt. 

Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis. 


VeneriSy  26''  die  MartH,  1841. 


Mr.  Strutt. 
Mr.  Hume. 
Mr.  Tufnell. 


Mr.  Speaker  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis. 
Sir  Thomas  Fremantle. 
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FIRST     REPORT 


FROM   THE 


SELECT    COMMITTEE 


ON 


PRIVATE     BV8INE8S; 


TOGETHER  WITH  THE 


MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE, 


AND 


PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   COMMITTEE. 


Severn   Navigation. 


Ordered^  by  The  House  of  Commons^  to  be  Printed, 
15  March  i84i. 
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Martis^  2*  die  Martiij  1841. 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  whether  any  and  what 
ImproTement  can  be  adopted  in  the  mode  of  conducting  Private  Business. 


And  a  Committee  was  appointed  of> 
Sir  George  Grey. 
Mr.  Labouchere. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Mr.  Hume. 
Mr.  Loch. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset. 
Mr.  Aglionby. 


Mr.  Greene. 

Mr.  Bemal. 

Sir  John  Yarde  BuUer. 

Sir  James  Graham. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 

Mr.  Ellice. 

Mr.  Estcourt. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations  and  Opinion  from 
time  to  time  to  The  House* 


Luna,  15*  die  Martii,  1841. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before 
them. 


THE  REPORT         ^       .       .       .       . 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTfiE 
MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE    - 


-  p.    a 
•   p.    4 

-  p.    5 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  consider  whether  any  and 
what  Improvement  can  be  adopted  in  the  Mode  of  conducting  Private 
Business,  and  to  whom  the  several  Petitions  in  the  case  of  the  Severn 
Navigation  Bill  were  referred,  and  who  were  instructed  to  consider 
the  Prayer  of  the  said  Petitions,  and  to  report  their  Opinion  thereupon 
to  The  House ; Have  agreed  to  the  following  RESOLUTION  : 

Resolved, 

nr^HAT  Your  Committee  have  not  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  enter 
•■•  into  the  general  question  of  how  fer  an  alteration  of  the  existing 
Standing  Orders  of  the  House  may  be  desirable  in  respect  of  Private  Bills 
not  strictly  of  a  Local  character,  but  affecting  interests  in  a  variety  of 
Counties.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  Your  Committee,  that  if  those 
Standing  Orders  are  to  be  generally  adhered  to  in  such  cases,  thp  circum- 
stances of  the  Severn  Navigation  Bill  are  so  peculiar  as  to  justify  them  in 
recommending  that  that  Bill  should  be  made  an  exception  from  the  general 
course  prescribed  by  the  Standing  Orders. 


15  March  1841. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

LuTMBy  15**  die  Mar  Hi,  1841. 

Present, 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Greene. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset. 

Mr.  Freshfield. 


Sir  James  Graham. 
Lord  Stanley. 


The  Committee  considered  their  Report. 

Resolution  proposed,  That  your  Committee  hare  not  considered  themselves  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  the  general  question  of  how  far  an  alteration  of  the  existing  Standing  Orders 
of  the  House  may  be  desirable  in  respect  of  Private  Bills  not  strictly  of  a  local  character, 
but  affecting  interests  in  a  variety  of  counties ;  vour  Committee,  however,  are  of  opinion, 
that  if  those  Standing  Orders  are  to  be  generally  adhered  to  in  such  cases,  the  arcum- 
stances  of  the  Severn  rfavigatdon  Bill  are  not  so  peculiar  as  to  justify  your  Committee  in 
recommending  that  that  Bill  should  be  made  an  exception  from  the  general  course  prescribed 
by  the  Standing  Orders. 

Amendment  proposed  (by  Lord  Granville  Somerset,)  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the 
first  word  **  That,  in  order  to  add  "  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  objects  of 
the  Severn  Navigation  Bill  are  so  peculiar  and  affect  such  extensive  interests  totally 
unrepresented  on  the  List  for  the  County  of  Worcester,  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  a 
special  exception  from  the  general  Standing  Orders  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  Bill." 

Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Resolution. 

The  Comniittee  divided. 


Ayes,  3. 
Sir  James  Graham. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Mr.  Freshfield. 


No,  1. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset. 


So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Original  Resolution  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Chairman  to  Report  the  same  to  the  House* 

[Adjourned. 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


LufKBy  15*  die  Martii,  1841. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT. 

Mr.  Freshfield.  I  Lord  Granville  Somerset; 

Sir  James  Graham.  Lord  Stanley. 

Mr.  Greene.  Sir  George  Grey. 

SIR  GEORGE  GREY,  Bart,  in  the  Chair. 


St.  George  Burke,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

1.  ChaifTnan.']  DO  you  represent  the  parties,  upon  this  occasion,  who  have  St.  G.  Burke,  Esq. 

petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  and  whose  petitions  have  been  referred  to ^ 

this  Committee,  praying  that  the  Severn  Navigation  Bill  may  be  referred  to  a  '5  March  1841. 
Select  Committee  of  the  House,  instead  of  its  being  referred  in  the  usual 

course  to  one  of  the  county  lists  r — I  represent  the  Worcester|and  Birmingham 
Canal  Company,  who  have  made  that  petition. 

2.  You  do  not  represent  the  other  parties  ? — I  do  not. 

3.  To  what  list  do  you  apprehend  that  the  Bill  would  be  referred  in  the 
usual  course  ? — ^To  the  Worcestershire  Last ;  it  might  be  referred  either  to  the 
Worcestershire  or  the  Gloucestershire  List,  but  the  object  is  to  send  it  to  the 
Worcestershire  List. 

4.  Does  the  objection  stated  to  the  petition  apply  equally  to  each  of  those 
lists  ? — I  believe  it  would ;  they  would  prefer  not  having  the  list  of  either 
county. 

5.  Have  you  examined  the  Worcestershire  List,  so  as  to  inform  yourself  of 
the  Members  of  which  it  would  be  composed  ? — I  have. 

6.  It  consists  of  the  following  County  Members :  the  Members  for  the  two 
divisions  of  Worcester,  East  Gloucester,  South  Warwick,  South  Stafford,  South 
Salop,  Hereford ;  and  the  following  Borough  Members :  the  Members  for  Droit- 
wich,  Evesham,  Dudley,  Worcester  City,  Kidderminster  and  Bewdley.  What 
are  your  reasons  for  supposing  that  a  Committee  composed  of  those  Members, 
with  the  addition  of  the  usual  number  of  selected  Members,  would  be  an  unfit 
Committee  for  this  Bill  to  be  referred  to  ? — We  think  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  Worcestershire  interest  in  that  list.  So  far  as  my  clients  are  concerned,  the 
Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal,  the  principal  part  of  the  traffic  of  that 
canal  passes  through  Gloucestershire  along  the  River  Severn,  and  after  that 
it  passes  into  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire  and  other  places  deeply  interested 
in  the  traffic  upon  that  canal,  and  they  contend  that  all  the  parties  who  are 
interested  in  the  traffic  upon  that  canal,  residing  where  they  may,  are  deeply 
interested  in  anything  that  may  be  done  with  the  River  Severn,  and  that  there- 
fore they  ought  to  be  repre^nted  upon  the  Committee  equally  with  the  county 
of  Worcester. 

7.  You  have  been  for  some  years  in  the  habit  of  conducting  Private  Bills,  as 
an  agent  ? — I  have. 

8.  And  you  know  the  general  course  of  the  {House  with  reference  to  the 
formation  of  Committees  on  Private  Bills  ? — I  do. 

9.  Can  you  distinguish  this  case,  so  far  as  the  objection  taken  by  this  petition 
goes,  from  the  ordinar)"^  case  of  a  Canal  Bill  or  a  Railway  Bill  running  through 
various  counties  ? — ^This  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  new  system  is  going  to  be 
adopted.     In  former  years,  according  to  the  ancient  practice,  as  a  matter  of 
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St.  G.  Bvrke,  Esq,  oourse,  when  a  Railway  or  Canal  Bill  affected  various  counties,  it  would  have 
~-"— *—       been  sent  to  a  Committee  composed  of  the  lists  of  all  those  counties ;  and  after- 

15  March  1841.  wards,  when  the  system  was  adopted  of  reducing  the  Speaker's  List,  and  having 
local  Members  added,  if  this  had  been  referred  to  any  particular  County  Lost, 
all  persons  having  a  local  interest  would  have  been  able  to  be  added ;  and  I  know 
an  instance  of  several  railways  where  parties  interested  in  a  very  remote  man- 
ner were  represented  upon  those  Committees ;  I  do  not  know  any  stronger 
instance  of  that  than  the  Greenwich  Railway  of  last  year,  which  was  for  making 
improvements  for  a  mile  and  a  half  close  to  London,  and  yet  the  Brighton 
Members  were  put  on  the  Conmiittee.  Now,  under  the  present  system,  it 
would  go  to  the  list  for  one  county  only,  and  Members  can  only  be  added  by 
special  leave  of  the  House. 

10.  Do  you,  representing  these  petitioners,  take  an  objection  only  to  the 
reference  of  this  Bill,  according  to  the  usual  course,  to  the  Members  upon  the 
Speaker's  List,  for  a  particular  county,  or  do  you  think  the  objection  is  equally 
applicable  to  other  Bills  relating  to  canals,  rivers,  and  railways  running  through 
various  counties  ? — I  think  it  would  apply  to  all  similar  cases,  though  perhaps 
there  are  few  cases  that  could  be  so  strong  as  this,  because  the  River  Severn  is 
not  a  private  undertaking,  but  one  of  a  public  nature,  having  been  used  as  a 
free  navigation  from  time  immemorial,  and  leading  by  its  feeders  to  a  great 
number  of  counties,  which  can  hardly  be  the  case  with  any  Railway  or  Canal 
Bill  brought  in  for  the  first  time. 

1 1 .  You  think  it  may  be  distinguished  from  any  Railway  or  Canal  Bill  which 
has  come  under  your  own  immediate  cognizance  ? — I  think  it  is  by  fer  the 
strongest  case  I  have  ever  had  to  deal  with. 

12.  The  Committee  understand  that  it  is  the  apprehension  of  your  clients 
that  the  Birmingham  trade  would  be  affected  by  the  tolls  likely  to  be  imposed 
by  this  Bill  upon  the  improved  part  of  the  Severn,  and  therefore  they  consider 
that  they  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  Committee,  upon  whom  it  would 
devolve  to  consider  what  those  tolls  ought  to  be? — ^Yes,  the  Birmingham 
interests,  and  the  interests  of  all  the  districts  through  which  the  canal  passes. 

1 3.  Lord  Granville  Somerset.']  The  works  are  proposed  to  begin  at  the  lower 
part  ? — ^They  are. 

1 4.  They  are  to  begin  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  they  are  to  go  to  the 
parish  of  Stourport,  in  the  county  of  Worcester  ? — They  are. 

15.  What  is  the  whole  distance  by  the  river? — About  42  miles. 

16.  Does  the  Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal  fall  into  the  river  between 
those  points  ? — It  does. 

17.  Therefore  their  traffic  would  be  immediately  influenced  by  the  tolls 
proposed  to  be  levied  upon  the  improved  part  of  the  Severn  ? — It  would. 

1 8.  Do  you  consider  that  there  are  not  very  extensive  interests,  far  beyond 
any  local  interests  that  you  can  point  out,  which  would  be  affected  by  this 
measure,  either  for  good  or  evil  ? — ^The  interests  I  have  alluded  to  in  respect  of 
all  those  canals  and  other  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Severn  as  feeders,  are,  I 
think,  all  concerned  in  any  improvement,  or  in  any  expense,  that  may  be 
incurred  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the  River  Severn. 

1 9.  Is  not  the  trade  of  the  whole  of  the  Bristol  Channel  more  or  less  inte- 
rested in  the  navigation  of  that  part  of  the  river  ? — No  doubt ;  all  that  trade 
which  goes  upwards  by  the  Severn,  and  its  feeders,  to  be  distributed  over  the 
country. 

20.  And  of  course  t)ice  versa  all  that  which  comes  down  the  Severn? — 
Yes. 

21.  Then  you  would  consider  the  parties  having  manufactories  and  other 
interests  in  South  Wales,  Monmouthshire,  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  on  one  side 
of  the  river,  and  parties  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somersetshire,  and  West 
Gloucester,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  as  all  interested  in  this  measure  ?— 
More  or  less. 

22.  But  still  having  a  decided  interest? — Having  an  interest. 

23.  You  conceive  that  that  forms  a  very  peculiar  state  of  circumstances,  and 
one  which  as  yet  has  not  been  brought  before  Parliament  ? — I  think,  as  I  said 
before,  it  is  by  far  the  strongest  case  I  have  ever  known. 

24.  Is  it  not  a  case  far  beyond  any  case  which  could  possibly  arise  out  of 
the  formation  of  a  canal  or  a  railroad  ? — It  is,  undoubtedly. 

25.  \^ 
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25.  In  both  those  instances,  the  proposition  is  to  affect  private  parties  for  the  St  G.  Burke,  Esq. 

public  good ;  but  here  the  proposition  is  to  affect  public  interests  for  the  public        

good  as  well  as  private  interests  ? — Yes.  >5  March  1841. 

26.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  Parliament  has  interfered  with 
a  free  river  to  the  extent  proposed  in  this  case? — Not  by  a  Private  Bill, 
I  think.  There  was  the  Kibble  Navigation  and  the  River  Dee  Navigation,  but 
neither  of  tbose  was  so  important  as  this. 

27.  The  Ribble  Navigation  has  not  the  same  sort  of  general  influence  as 
this  ? — No,  it  is  much  inferior  in  importance  to  this. 

28.  Was  not  that  more  in  the  nature  of  a  canal  speculation  than  this? — 
I  believe  so,  but  I  was  not  the  agent  for  the  Bill,  and  therefore  I  cannot  speak 
as  to  that. 

29.  What  is  the  object  of  your  clients  in  their  petition ;  how  do  they  wish 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  be  formed ;  upon  the  general  principle  of  a  Select 
Committee,  excluding  entirely  local  interests,  or  admitting  a  certain  amount  of 
local  interests,  and  merging  that  in  a  larger  number  of  independent  Members  ? 
— We  should  prefer  to  have  it  a  completely  Select  Committee ;  because  if  any 
local  interests  were  admitted,  it  might  raise  a  question  what  local  interests 
should  be  admitted. 

30.  Do  not  you  admit  that  the  landowners  are  interested  in  this  measure  ? 
— No  doubt ;  I  am  concerned  for  some  landowners  who  have  petitioned  against 
it,  but  not  upon  this  point. 

31.  What  is  their  feeling  with  reference  to  the  description  of  Committee  to 
which  the  Bill  should  be  referred  ?—  One  gentleman  for  whom  I  am  concerned, 
Mr.  Hyatt,  would  prefer  infinitely,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  should  be  sent  to  a 
Select  Committee,  but  I  have  not  communicated  with  him  upon  that  particular 
point. 

32.  Chairman,^  Do  you  concur  in  the  statement  contained  in  this  petition, 
"  That  no  Committee  Last  for  any  county  through  which  the  said  river  passes 
would  properly  represent  the  interests  of  all  parties  interested  therein"? — 
I  do. 

33.  And  you  ask  for  a  Select  Committee  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  House, 
independently  of  local  interests  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  William  Ranalds  Austice^  called  in ;   and  Examined. 

34.  Chairman.']  DO  you  represent  the  petition  from  Madeley  and  other  Mr.  W.  R.  Jtatice. 
places  ?— I  do.  _— __ 

35.  The  prayer  of  that  petition  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  from  the  Wor- 
cester and  Birmingham  Canal  Company  r — It  is. 

36.  You  have  heard  the  questions  addressed  to  Mr.  Burke  f — I  have. 

37.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinions  he  has  expressed? — I  do,  generally. 

38.  It  is  stated  in  this  petition  that  the  River  Severn  is  a  free  navigable 
river  from  Gloucester  to  Welshpool,  in  Montgomeryshire ;  it  is  navigable  for 
the  whole  of  that  distance  ? — Yes,  and  actually  navigated  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

39.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  trade  which  comes  from  Madeley  and  the 
neighbouring  places  ? — I  cannot  state  it  precisely. 

40.  Is  it  extensive? — Certainly,  many  thousand  tons  per  annum. 

41 .  Lord  Granville  Somerset.]  Has  any  negotiation  been  going  on  between 
your  clients  and  the  proposed  commissioners  under  the  Bill,  to  relieve  the 
Shropshire  trade  from  toll  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that  any  negotiation  has  been 
going  on ;  some  clauses  were  introduced  into  the  Bill,  but  without  any  previous 
consultation  with  us. 

42.  Those  clauses  relieve  the  Shropshire  trade  from  tolls?. — They  do,  but 
there  are  certain  conditions  which  are  not  satisfactory  to  us,  and  there  is  a 
prospective  intention  to  propose  toll  upon  us.  The  16th  clause  provides,  that 
in  case  this  improvement  be  subsequently  extended  for  two  miles  further  up 
the  river  our  trade  is  to  be  liable  to  toll,  but  an  extension  for  two  miles  would 
benefit  us  as  little  as  the  proposed  improvements  would  benefit  us. 

43.  Your  proposition  is,  that  if  the  improvement  stops  at  Stourport  you  are 
not  to  bear  any  of  the  expense  of  the  improvement  ? — ^We  are  not  to  pay  tolls 
if  we  do  not  put  in  any  fresh  goods  in  going  down. 

»3»-  44-  Then 
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Mr.  fV.  R.  Austke.      44*  Then  you  woiild  have  the  advantage  of  going  30    odd  miles  with  an 

improved  navigation  without  paying  for  it  ? — It  would  be  no  advantage ;  on 

15  March  1841.    t^e  contrary,  the  obstruction  of  the  locks  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  us. 

45.  You  would  equally  object  to  the  Gloucestershire  list  as  you  would  to 
the  Worcestershire  List  ? — ^We  certainly  feel  that  no  list  would  represent  all 
the  interests  affected  without  the  addition  of  more  Members  than  it  would 
probably  be  convenient  to  add. 

46.  Chairman.']  When  you  say  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  would  be 
rather  impeded,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  than  improved  by  the  alterations 
intended,  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  petitioners  for  whom  you 
appear  object  to  the  Bill  altogether  ? — Yes. 

47.  Does  not  the  petition  speak  of  it  as  an  object  of  great  national  import- 
ance, and  express  the  anxiety  of  the  petitioners  that  due  consideration  should 
be  given  to  any  measures  which  may  be  contemplated  in  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  ? — ^We  do  not  deny  the  expediency  or  the  prac- 
ticability of  improving  the  Severn  by  certain  means,  but  we  dispute  the  appli- 
cability of  these  means  to  that  object. 

48.  Although  they  may  object  to  any  additional  toll,  in  what  way  can  it 
injure  the  trade  to  have  the  navigation  of  the  river  improved? — ^To  fully  explain 
that  would  require  me  to  go  into  some  detail ;  but  generally  speaking,  I  may 
state  in  a  few  words  that  it  is  a  great  object  to  us  to  make  our  voyages  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  the  impediment  of  the  locks  would  be  a  very  serious 
injury  to  our  trade. 

49.  Is  your  trade  carried  on  by  small  vessels,  for  which  purpose  the  river  is 
at  present  sufficient  ? — Yes ;  vessels  from  50  to  70  tons. 

George  Pritt,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


G.  PriH,  Esq. 


50.  Chairman.^  DO  you  represent  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  C!om- 
pany,  and  the  Corporation  of  Gloucester,  in  the  petitions  they  have  presented 
to  the  House  ? — I  do. 

51 .  Have  you  heard  the  questions  which  have  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Burke? 
— I  have. 

52.  Do  you  concur  in  the  answers  he  has  given  to  those  questions  ?—  I  do. 

53.  In  what  respect  do  you  distinguish  the  present  case  from  the  general 
class  of  cases  which  come  under  your  cognizance  as  Agent  for  Private  Bills,  such 
as  Bills  for  the  construction  of  Railways  or  of  Canals,  or  for  the  improvement 
of  Railways  and  Canals  ? — From  the  vast  amount  of  great  public  interests  which 
will  be  affected  by  the  proposed  Bill  if  passed  into  an  Act,  and  which  I  do  not 
think  would  be  the  case  with  regard  to  any  private  speculation  for  making  a 
railway  or  canal. 

54.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  present  course  sanctioned  by  the  House, 
with  reference  to  Private  Bills,  is  one  which  the  promoters  of  any  Railway  Bill 
or  Canal  Bill  would  as  a  matter  of  course  object  to  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

55.  Lord  Stanlei/.]  Have  not  you  expressed  your  opinion  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Private  Business,  that  you  thought  it  desirable  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  Committees  on  Private  Bills,  so  as  to  exclude  local  influence  altogether  r 
— I  have. 

56.  Generally  on  all  Private  Bills  ? — On  all  opposed  Private  BiDs. 

57.  Chairman.']  Will  you  state  the  precise  interest  which  the  petitioners 
whom  you  represent  have  in  the  Severn  Navigation  Bill  ? — ^The  Committee  will 
observe  that  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  commences  at  Gloucester,  and 
runs  downwards  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river;  the  river  from  the  point 
where  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  commences,  up  to  Gloucester,  is 
almost  impassable  for  vessels  of  any  large  burthen.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
traffic  of  Gloucester  passes  along  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal ;  vessels,  I 
believe  to  the  extent  of  300  or  400  tons'  burthen,  discharging  their  cargoes  at 
Gloucester. 

.58.  Is  that  included  in  the  western  division  of  the  county  of  Gloucester?— 
I  do  not  know. 

59.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Members  for  East  Gloucester  are  on  the 
Speaker's  list  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  think  the  preponderance  of 
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Worcestershire  interest  on  the  list  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  comparatively  G.  PriH.  E«q. 

unimportant.  

60.  In  what  way  would  the  preponderance  of  the  Worcestershire  interest  ^5  March  1841. 
affect  the  interests  of  the  Gloucester  and  Birmingham  Canal  ? — Because  the 

object  is  to  tax  the  navigation  for  this  improvement,  which  the  Gloucester  and 
Berkeley  Canal  Company  think  is  not  necessary,  and  which  would  be  a  heavy 
tax  upon  their  trade.  We  think  that  these  improvements  would  not  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  trade  of  Gloucester,  that  they  would  be  done  at  greater  expense  than 
would  be  necessary,  and  that  the  tolls  would  be  more  than  necessary  to  effect 
any  necessary  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

61.  If  the  navigation  is  improved,  would  not  that  tend  to  increase  the  trade 
of  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  ? — ^The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal 
are  not  opposed  to  improvements  upon  the  river,  if  conducted  upon  a  proper 
plan. 

62.  What  they  are  afraid  of  is,  that  their  own  special  interests  would  not  be 
fairly  represented  by  theJ  Worcester  List  ? — We  consider  that  the  interests  of 
Worcester  are  opposed  to  those  of  Gloucester,  and  therefore,  that  a  preponder- 
ance of  Worcester  interest  would  be  injurious  to  us. 

63.  In  what  respect  is  the  Worcestershire  interest  opposed  to  the  Gloucester 
and  Berkeley  Canal ;  would  not  vessels  coming  down  the  river  come  into  the 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal,  in  order  to  get  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  ? — 
They  would,  but  the  trade  would  be  taxed  for  that  purpose.  At  Gloucester 
the  goods  are  shipped  out  of  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  into  other 
vessels,  and  carried  inland,  and  that  trade  would  be  taxed,  and  anything  that 
taxed  the  trade  would  tend  to  injure  it. 

64.  Lord  Stanley.']  How  would  the  trade  be  taxed  which  was  carried  on  the 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal,  and  then  carried  inland  ?— A  large  portion 
of  the  trade  which  comes  up  to  Worcester  goes  inland,  and  that  would  be 
taxed. 

65.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  the  trade  upon  the  Berkeley  and  Glou- 
cester Canal,  which  stopping  at  Gloucester  is  carried  inland,  would  be  taxed  by 
this  Bill ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  taxed  by  this  Bill,  unless  it  is 
carried  on  through  Worcestershire  ? — ^Yes,  but  a  large  portion  is  carried  through 
Worcestershire. 

66.  Lord  Chranmlle  Somerset.']  Are  you  not  afraid  that  by  this  improvement 
of  the  Severn  navigation  between  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  a  good  deal  of 
trade  which  now  comes  up  by  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  would  not 
come  up  by  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal,  but  would  go  to  Worcester, 
without  coming  to  your  canal  at  all  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  that  is  our 
objection. 

67.  You  do  not  think  that  these  improvements  would  tend  very  much  to 
injure  your  traffic  by  diverting  its  course  ? — I  believe  that  that  is  one  of  the 
fears  which  my  clients  have  upon  the  subject.  Will  the  Committee  allow  me  to 
observe,  that  I  have  no  local  knowledge,  and  therefore  I  speak  without  that  full 
information  which  my  clients  of  course  have ;  I  only  speietk  with  reference  to 
the  practice  of  the  House  upon  the  subject. 

68.  Lord  Stanley.]  You  were  understood  to  state  that  the  interests  of  the 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal,  and  the  interests  of  the  county  of  Worcester, 
were  opposite  interests,  inasmuch  as  the  traffic  upon  this  canal  would  be  taxed 
by  this  Bill ;  now,  the  traffic  upon  this  canal  would  not  be  taxed  by  this  Bill, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  passes  through  Worcestershire  ? — No. 

69-70.  In  what  way  is  there  any  opposition  between  the  interest  of  the 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  and  the  Worcestershire  interest?  (Mr.  Burke.) 
All  the  vessels  which  pass  between  the  Lower  Parting,  which  is  the  point 
mentioned  in  the  Bill,  and  another  point  lying  in, Gloucester,  pay  a  farthing  per 
ton  per  mile. 

71.  Chairman.]  Will  you  state  where  the  improvement  begins? — At  the 
Lower  Parting.  The  Lower  Parting  where  the  improvements  are  to  conmience 
is  situated  about  two  miles  below  the  town  of  Gloucester,  and  the  improvements 
proposed  to  be  effected  are  from  that  point  up  to  Stourport  in  Worcestershire. 
By  looking  at  the  map,  the  Committee  will  see  that  a  great  many  locks  are 
proposed  to  be  made  in  Worcestershire ;  that  is  the  part  of  the  river  that 
requires  the  greatest  improvement,  for  the  inclinations  there  are  much  steeper 
than  where  the  river  goes  through  Gloucestershire.    The  Gloucester  people 
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CLPxittf  Exq.     contend  that  improvementiB  might  he  effected  in  Gloucester  a.t  a  very  small 
■  "       expense,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  very  small  tax ;  but  by  this  Bill  it  is  pro- 

i5Warchi84i.  p^g^  ^^  levy  a  tax  of  a  farthing  a  ton  per  mile  upon  all  goods  conveyed 
through  Gloucestershire,  and  that  tax  they  contend  is  intended  to  be  levied 
^on  them  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  Worcestershire, 
in  the  bene&ts  of  which  they  would  not  participate. 

7Z.  Lord  Stanlef/.]  Is  it  proposed  that  the  tax  should  be  charged  so  much 
pier  anile  along  the  whole  course  of  the  navigation,  without  any  reference  ta  the 
woxks  ;undertaken  at  the  particular  point  at  which  the  tax  is  payable  ? — ^The 
taxes  are  different  in  .the  Ml  at  one  part  and  at  another ;  but  still  the  Glouces- 
tershire people  coittend  that  they  do  not  vary  sufficiently,  and  therefore  that 
they  are  deeply  interested  in  the  question. 

,  ^3.  Sir  James  GrahjamJ]  Can  you  point  put  any  evil  arising  from  adherence 
to  the  Speaker's  list  in  this  case,  which  is  not  common  to  adherence  to  tke 
Speak^'s  List  in  any  long  line  of  communication,  whether  by  water  or  other- 
visG,  passing  through  a  number  of  counties  ? — ^That  question  I  have  abready 
^lixsweredby  stating  the  fact,  that  this  river  is  differently  situated  from  any 
private  speculation,  such  as.  a  canal  or  railway,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  a  free  navigation  to  the  public,  and  has  been  used  as  a  means 
^Bupplyins  ^^"^  extensive  districts,  inasmuch  as  t^ere  are  various  feeders 
whid^  lall  into  it  in  a  variety  of  places,  which  would  not  be  the  case  with  any 
forivate  undertaking  ;  and  another  answer  to  that  question  is  furnished  by  an 
important  observation  which  was  made  to  the  effect,  that  a  Canal  Bill  or  a  Rail- 
way Bill  is  a  Bill  to  enable  certain  private  individuals  to  do  certain  private 
works  for  their  ovra  private  benefit,  as  well  as  for  tihe  public  benefit ;  but  this  is  a 
Bill  to  interfere  with  existing  public  works ;  it  is  not  to  make  private  works  for 
l^ublic  ends,  but  it  is  to  interfere  with  a  public  work  which  has  answered  its 
ends  for  ages  past,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  aff^t  interests  that  are  spread 
over  the  whole  country. 

74.  Can  you  show  why  a  tribunal  which  in  all  other  cases  of  extended  com- 
mtuiication  is  considered  by  the  House  a  fair  one,  should  not  in  this  case  be 
<ionsidered  a  fair  one  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  case  ? — I  think  that  I  might 
fiihow  that  by  reference  to  the  position  of  the  canals  here  situated ;  for  instance, 
here  is  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcester  Canal,  which  falls  into  this  river  at  a 
point  just  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  part  of  the  river  where  these  large  im- 
prov^nents  are  intended  to  be  made.  The  whole  trade,  therefore,  coming  by 
the  Staffordshire  and  Worcester  Canal,  wiU  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the 
improvements  to  be  made  through  Worcestershire,  where  the  large  outlay  is  to 
be  incurred ;  whereas  if  the  Committee  look  at  the  map  they  will  see  that  the 
parties  for  whom  I  appear,  namely,  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal, 
enter  the  River  Severn  at  a  point  far  below  where  the  Staffordshire  and  Wor- 
oester  Canal  falls  into  the  river,  and  consequently  they  would  not  participate  in 
those  advantages. 

,.  75.  Lord  Stanly.']  Your  clients  would  participate  in  the  advantages  for  the 
half  distance  which  they  travel,  and  woidd  be  subject  to  a  proportionate  toll  ?— 
We  contend  that  the  tolls  are  not  proportionate.  There  »e  some  parties  that 
must  travel  all  through  Worcestershire. 

76.  Sir  Jam^  Graham.']  Why  do  you  look  at  the  tribunal  which,  according 
to  the  established  rules  of  the  House,  would  decide  this  question,  with  jealousy? 
•— :Simply  because  we  believe  that  parties  who  use  this  navigation  through 
Worcestershire  have  a  predominant  interest  in  the  Coamiittee  list  for  Wor- 
oestershire. 

77.  Chairman^  to  Mr.  Pritt^  If  the  imiM-ovements  contemplated  in  this  river 
through.  Worcestershire  tend  to  produce  a  general  increase  in  the  trade  upon 
Ae  river,  will  there  not  be  an  increase  i^  the  trade  upon  the  Gloucester 
and  Berkeley  Canal,  which  forms  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  river  at  the  lower 
part  ?— Assuming  that  the  effect  of  the  improvement  in  the  navigation  would 
be  to  produce  an  increase  in  the  trade,  that  ndght  be  the  case ;  but  we  aK)re- 
hend  that  the  toUa  proposed  are  so  heavy  that  they  would  rather  tendrto  a 
contrary  result. 

78.  Ia  not  there  as  strong  an  interest  in  Worcestershire  as  there  can  be  in 
Gloucestershire  to  atltraot  as  much  trade  as  possible  to  the  river  ? — ProbaWy 
there  may  be* 
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79.  Then  that  is  rather  a  general  objection  to  the  Bill,  which  would  belong 
to  one  county  as  much  as  to  another  ? — ^Yes. 

80.  You  appear  also  as  representing  the  corporation  of  Gloucester.  Have 
they  any  interest  as  distinct  from  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal,  or  is  it 
the  same  ? — Their  interest  is  that  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  city  of  Glouces- 
ter, of  which  they  are  the  corporation.  They  look  with  a  very  jealous  eye 
upon  anything  which  might  tend  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  city. 

8 1 .  Would  the  interests  of  the  city  of  Gloucester  be  affected  by  this  3ill  in 
any  other  way  than  that  in  which  you  apprehend  that  the  interests  of  the  Glou- 
cester and  Berkeley  Canal  would  be  affected : — ^The  city  of  Gloucester  would 
principally  be  affected  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Gloucester  and 
Berkeley  Canal  might  be  affected. 

82.  Therefore  the  objection  which  they  would  entertain  to  referring  this  Bill 
to  the  Worcestershire  List  would  be  the  same  as  that  which  you  have  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  ? — It  would  be  very  much  the  same 
objection.^- (Mr.  Burke.)  May  I  be  allowed  to  state,  with  reference  to  parties 
who  are  not  Petitioners  here,  I  have  presented  a  petition  from  the  Coombe  Hill 
Canal  against  this  Bill,  and  the  Coombe  Hill  Canal  falls  into  the  Severn  near 
Gloucester ;  the  whole  trade  of  that  Canal  would  also  be  taxed  by  this  Bill,  and 
at  a  point  of  the  river  where  no  improvement  is  needed. 

83-4.  Lord  Stanley. '\  What  is  the  extent  of  tax  which  would  be  imposed  upon 
the  Coombe  Hill  Canal  Company  ? — There  are  about  six  miles  from  the  Lower 
Parting  to  Coombe  Hill,  and  that,  at  the  rate  of  i  rf.  a  ton  per  mile,  would  be 
1  J  rf. ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  river  is  at  that  point  not  obstructed  at  all,  (at  least 
so  I  understand  from  the  engineer,)  that  would  l>e  a  tax  for  every  ton  of  goods 
for  benefits  in  which  they  did  not  participate,  the  whole  improvements  being 
higher  up. 

85,  Is  the  Coombe  Hill  danal  situated  in  East  Gloucestershire  ? — It  is. 


G.  Pn7/,Esq. 
15  March  1841, 


Mr.  Thomas  Waters^  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

86.  Chairman^  HAVE  you  presented  a  petition  to  the  House,  praying  that   ^.ThmasWaters. 
the  usual  course  of  referring  Bills  to  the  County  List  may  not  be  (le})arted  from 

in  the  instance  of  the  Severn  Navigation  Bill  r — I  have. 

87.  Are  you  one  of  the  solicitors  for  the  Bill? — I  am. 

88.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Worcester. 

89.  The  Committee  understand,  that  you,  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill,  object  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  which  is  presented  to  the  House, 
praying  that  the  Bill  may  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  ? — I 
thought  it  right  to  present  that  petition :  at  the  same  time,  the  individuals 
supporting  the  measure  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  House, 
with  perfect  confidence  in  the  course  they  may  take,  quite  satisfied  with  the 
merits  of  their  case  going  before  either  the  ordinary  Committee  or  a  Committee 
that  may  be  appointed  in  any  other  way. 

90.  It  is  alleged  in  that  petition,  that  the  Shropshire  traffic  is  exempted  by 
a  clause  in  the  Bill  from  any  toU.  Upon  what  ground  is  that  exemption 
made  r — The  measure  has  now  been  on  foot  for  some  years,  and  under  previous 
circumstances,  it  was  matter  of  arrangement  that  that  exemption  should  be 
given,  and  therefore  to  keep  the  terms  that  had  been  then  settled,  the  present 
promoters  inserted  it. 

91.  Lord  Granville  Somerset.]  You  admit  that  there  are  many  other  counties 
just  as  much  interested  as  Shropshire  in  this  navigation  ? — There  are  other 
counties  interested. 

92.  Is  there  any  public  ground  or  public  principle  upon  which  you  can  justify 
giving  that  advantage  to  Shropshire  over  other  counties  ? — ^There  is  a  reason 
applying  to  the  Shropshire  trade,  that  appUes  to  no  other,  inasmuch  as  a  great 
portion  of  that  trade  is  carried  on  on  sudden  rises  of  the  water,  and  the  vessels 
come  down  then  which  could  not  trade  at  other  times,  and  whenever  that  state 
of  water  exists,  it  is  an  argument  that  our  improvements  would  not  affect 
them. 

93.  Mr.  Freshfield.]  Would  it  not  enable  them  to  come  down  at  all  times, 
whereas  now  they  cannot  do  so  ? — It  would  when  once  they  get  into  our 
improvements,  and  it  enables  them  at  all  times  to  go  back  for  40  miles,  which 
they  cannot  at  present. 
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Mr. Thomas  iratcrs.      94.  Lord  Gronvitte  Somerset.']  Is  not  the  trade  of  West   Gloucestershire, 
— — --~      from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  a  very  unportant  part  of  the  trade  which  would  go 
15  March  1841.    through  your  proposed  improvements  ? — It  is  a  very  important   portion  of  the 
trade  of  the  Severn. 

95-  Is  there  not  a  considerable  portion  of  trade  from  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth which  comes  down  the  Severn  ?— Yes. 

g6.  And  also  from  the  coimty  of  Glamorgan  ? — ^Yes. 

97.  Has  Bridgewatermuch  trade  along  the  Severn? — ^There  is  considerable 
trade  through  the  Severn  to  Bridgewater. 

98.  And  to  Bristol?— And  to  Bristol. 

99.  And  still  further  to  the  west  to  Carmarthen  ? — ^Yes,  that  whole  district  is 
interested  in  it. 

100.  Would  any  portion  of  that  district  be  represented  according  to  the 
Worcester  list? — If  I  recollect  rightly,  there  is  no  one  of  those  counties  but 
Gloucester  having  any  Members  on  that  list. 

101.  The  whole  of  that  trade  would  be  left  without  representation  in  the 
Committee,  according  to  the  Worcester  list  ? — Certainly  not. 

102.  What  persons  would  represent  the  interests  of  any  of  those  counties 
according  to  the  Worcester  list  ? — The  parties  carrpng  the  trade  for  that  dis- 
trict reside  almost  entirely  within  those  counties  having  Members  upon  the 
Worcester  List. 

103.  Will  you  mention  any  of  them? — I  refer  to  the  traders  of  Gloucester, 
the  traders  of  Worcester  and  the  traders  of  Stourport. 

1 04.  The  question  refers  to  the  counties  mentioned  in  the  former  questions  ? 
— ^Their  trade  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  parties  resident  at  Gloucester, 
Worcester  and  Stourport,  the  actual  owners  of  the  vessels  carrying  the  traffic. 

105.  Was  there  not  a  great  expression  of  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
whom  you  represent  here,  when  tins  measure  was  brought  forward  last  autumn, 
that  the  trade  of  Newport  should  support  your  BiU  ? — ^I  am  unable  to  speak  to 
that,  for  1  was  not  connected  with  it  at  that  time. 

1 06.  Was  not  it  represented  in  every  speech  upon  that  occasion,  that  the 
county  of  Monmouth  had  great  interest  in  this  proposition?— The  county  of 
Monmouth  has  undoubtedly  great  interest  in  it. 

107.  Then  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  answer,  that  the  parties 
having  an  interest  in  the  measure  reside  within  the  counties  having  Members 
upon  the  Worcester  List? — I  said  '* principally  reside;*'  I  referred  to  the 
individuals  that  carry  on  the  trade  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  up  the 
Severn. 

1 08.  But  the  freighters  do  not  reside  there  ? — Certainly  not. 

1 09.  The  freighters  reside  in  the  districts  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
previous  questions,  which  upon  the  Worcester  List  would  not  be  represented  ? — 
Many  of  them,  certainly. 

1 1  o.  You  say,  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  measure,  that  you  are 
perfectly  indifferent  upon  this  subject ;  and  that,  provided  the  Committee  be 
an  impartial  one,  you  are  not  afraid  of  presenting  this  measure  before  it  ? — 
We  are  not  afraid  of  any  Committee  to  which  it  may  be  referred ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  right  in  principle,  as  the  solicitor  for  a  numerous  body  whom  I 
could  not  consult,  to  object  to  any  deviation  from  the  usual  course. 

111.  Some  of  the  parties  who  have  presented  themselves  here  to-day  have  a 
fear  that  this  improvement  will  take  away  some  of  their  trade  as  rivals  ? —  \ 
I  believe  that  is  the  whole  objection  to  the  measure,  partly  jealousy.  With  / 
regard  to  the  county  of  Monmouth,  to  show  the  intCTest  which  they  take  in  it, 
I  may  state  that  this  measure  is  brought  forward  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Monmouthshire  Canal. 

1 1 2.  Chairman.]  How  can  the  proposed  improvements  in  the  River  Severn 
take  away  trade  from  any  of  the  interests  represented  by  these  Petitions  ?— 
By  facilitating  traffic,  it  may  cause  the  traffic  not  to  remain  at  those  places 
where  the  obstructions  now  confine  it. 

113.  Sir  James  Graham.']  A  portion  of  the  traffic  which  is  now  stopped  at 
Gloucester  may  come  up  to  Worcester  if  they  get  deeper  water? — It  may; 
and  the  trade  of  Worcester,  and  of  the  whole  cSstrict,  may  be  considerably 
increased. 
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